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THE   CITIZENS   OF 

ELMIRA,   N.    Y. 

who  loyally  displayed  the  highest  christian  spirit  in  their 

treatment  of  the  confederate  prisoners  of  war 

This  Volume 

IS  respectfully  dedicated 


PREFACE 

UP  to  the  present  time,  no  general  history  of  the  military 
prisons  of  the  Civil  War,  either  those  of  the  North 
or  those  of  the  South,  has  been  brought  into  print. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  at  this  late  date  trust- 
worthy information  render  it  difficult  to  prepare  for  any  one 
prison  a  history  that  should  be  both  complete  and  absolutely 
trustworthy. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  has  been  f  ortvmate  in  being  able 
to  secure  from  witnesses  still  living,  who  had  direct  part  in, 
or  personal  knowledge  of,  the  record  of  the  mihtary  prison  at 
Eknira,  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Prison  Camp. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  place  on  record,  for  the 
information  of  the  present  generation,  which  has  largely  grown 
up  since  the  War,  and  of  future  students  of  American  His- 
tory, the  facts  that  are  known  and  that  have  been  substan- 
tiated in  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  which  existed 
dviring  the  years  1864-65  in  the  Prison  Camp  at  Elmira. 

The  writer  has  the  further  purpose  to  refute  certain  false 
charges  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
Confederate  prisoners  in  Elmira.  The  refutation  of  these 
charges  is  important,  not  only  for  the  credit  of  the  National 
Administration  of  war  times,  but  as  a  defence  of  the  citizens 
of  Elmira  who  were  loyal  not  only  to  their  country,  but  to 
the  principles  of  Christian  humanity. 

These  principles  caused  the  citizens,  at  the  time  when 
suffering  Southern  soldiers  were  within  their  reach,  to  forget 
the  bitter  strife  of  a  fratricidal  war,  and  with  a  full  measure 
of  neighborly  interest  and  Christian  sympathy,  to  do  what 
was  practicable  to  aid  the  prisoners. 
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It  is  not  attempted  to  deny  that,  during  the  winter  in 
question,  there  was  physical  suffering.  This  was  caused 
chiefly  by  the  severity  of  the  chmate,  to  which  should  be 
added,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  weaker  prisoners,  the 
agony  from  homesickness. 

It  may  be  admitted  also  that  there  were  incidental  cases 
of  individual  cruelty;  but  the  pages  of  this  volume  will  make 
clear,  from  the  evidence  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  that  in 
no  Northern  prison  were  the  prisoners  treated  with  greater 
consideration. 

The  records  also  make  clear  that  such  hardships  and  priva- 
tions as  were  encountered  were  due  to  exceptional  climatic 
conditions,  and  to  certain  causes,  the  responsibility  for 
which  did  not  rest  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  prison  or 
with  the  citizens  of  Elmira. 

The  strongest  evidence  produced  in  support  of  the  good 
character  and  wise  administration  of  the  officers  in  charge 
and  of  their  treatment  of  the  prisoners  comes  from  the 
Confederates  themselves.  Their  words  of  appreciation 
would  bring  comfort  to  loyal  officers  if  they  were  still  living 
who,  while  they  found  themselves  in  strong  sympathy  with 
their  prisoners,  were  powerless  to  do  more  than  the  instruc- 
tions and  the  conditions  permitted.  An  important  chapter 
in  the  History  is  that  given  to  the  army  of  the  dead  which 
lies  sleeping  in  our  beautiful  Woodlawn  National  Cemetery, 
and  whose  relatives  and  friends  in  the  far  South  may  find 
comfort  in  the  information  presented  in  our  narrative. 

The  statements  presented  in  this  voliune  are  based  upon 
facts  which  have  been  substantiated  by  personal  knowledge 
and  confirmed  by  the  signed  statements  of  living  residents 
or  by  the  official  records  now  on  file  in  the  War  Department. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Elmira  Advertiser  Association,  through  whose  courtesy  a 
complete  file  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  as  published  during  the 
existence  of  the  Prison  Camp,  has  been  made  accessible.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  file  that  has  supplied  the  framework  of  the 
History. 

The  author  also  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the  sur- 
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vivors  among  the  officers  and  other  veterans  who  served  as 
guards,  and  to  many  citizens  of  Elmira  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  events  referred  to. 

He  further  extends  his  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Steele  Memorial  Library  for  many  courtesies  and  to  Mr. 
Thaddeus  C.  Moore  of  WellesviUe,  for  the  loan  of  original 
documents. 

Finally,  he  expresses  his  cordial  gratitude  to  the  Confed- 
erate veterans  who  placed  in  his  hands  the  record  of  their 
personal  experiences  as  prisoners  in  the  Camp ;  thanks  are 
particularly  due  to  Mr.  Berry  Benson  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
who  wrote  the  thrilling  story  of  the  tunnel  escape. 

It  is  this  general  co-operation  that  has  rendered  possible 
the  shaping  for  permanent  preservation  this  record  of  the 
Elmira  Prison  Camp. 

C.  W.  H. 

Elmira,  N.  Y., 

September  i,  iqis. 
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CHAPTER  I 
General  Prison  Conditions 

WHY  it  is  that  no  official  or  accurate  history  of  any 
prison  camp,  North  or  South,  has  been  written 
cannot  readily  be  explained.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  no  history  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  would  ever  have 
been  attempted  except  from  a  patriotic  desire  to  place  on 
record,  before  it  was  forever  too  late,  personal  evidence  and 
unwritten  history  concerning  an  entirely  neglected  subject 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War.  Major 
J.  Langdon  Ward,  Commander  of  the  New  York  Command- 
ery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commandery  to  secure 
a  true  account  of  the  military  prison  which  had  existed  in 
the  State,  not  only  for  the  credit  of  the  Commandery  and 
the  State  itself,  but  with  the  hope  that  it  might  forever  set 
at  rest  any  doubt  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  charges  made  against 
this  camp. 

With  such  an  idea  in  mind.  Major  Ward  in  May,  191 1, 
asked  the  author,  as  a  member  of  the  Commandery,  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the 
Commandery  February  7,  1912,  concerning  the  Elmira 
Prison  Camp.  With  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  the  assign- 
ment was  accepted  and  the  task  of  securing  the  necessary 
information    undertaken.     As    the   work   progressed,    the 
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subject  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  sufficient  in- 
formation was  secured  to  fill  a  volume,  and  too  much  to 
present  in  the  proposed  paper.  Then  the  idea  dawned 
upon  the  author,  that,  as  a  life-long  resident  of  Elmira,  and 
a  witness  of  some  of  the  events,  no  greater  monument  might 
be  left  to  his  memory  than  a  printed  book  containing  the 
mass  of  information  which  otherwise  was  likely  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  Herewith  is  presented  the  result  of  his  research, 
and  as  creditable  a  history  as  his  personal  ability  and  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal  render  possible.  It  has  been 
a  work  of  love  for  the  home  and  the  city  where  so  many 
happy  years  have  been  spent.  For  the  introduction  of  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  two  of  the  noblest  and  most  honored 
citizens  of  Elmira,  and  for  loving  mention  made  of  others 
who,  in  life,  were  his  companions  and  friends,  the  author 
craves  the  charitable  criticism  of  every  reader;  also,  for  his 
attempt  to  write  the  first  prison  history  published,  an  honor 
which,  if  not  merited,  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride. 

Much  has  been  written  since  the  war  on  subjects  con- 
nected therewith.  In  the  main,  these  writings  have  mostly 
pertained  to  personal  experiences,  which  have  been  more 
or  less  high  colored,  according  to  the  individual  motives 
behind  the  pen.  When  peace  was  declared,  some  declined 
to  bury  the  hatchet  and  forget  the  horrors  of  war,  in  the 
delights  of  a  new  condition  of  things,  and  their  expressions 
on  paper,  handed  down  to  posterity,  only  serve  to  prolong 
the  agony  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  anything  more  than  mere  statements  of  occurrences 
has  been  published  to  haunt  those  who  might  desire  to  forget 
the  sad  happenings.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
story.  When  a  writer  fairly  tells  both  sides,  good  may  be 
accomplished,  but  seldom  does  a  one-sided  tale  fail  to  rankle 
in  some  one's  bosom. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  the  real  condition  of  things,  many 
books  by  different  Southern  writers  have  been  carefully 
read.  Through  them  all  runs  a  vein  of  sentiment  which 
seems  to  forget  the  human  rights  of  others,  remembering 
only  the  personal  wrongs  of  self.     There  seems  to  be  but 
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one  book  which  conveys  any  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
to  be  charitable.  This  book,  entitled  In  Vinculis,  was 
written  while  yet  the  smoke  of  battle  hovered  in  the  sky, 
and  the  story  of  defeat  was  still  smarting.  It  rings  with 
caustic  comment  in  one  sentence,  and  the  next  breathes  a 
sweet  sentiment  of  forgiving  charity.  Evidently  the  author 
was  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  education  who  desired  to  be 
truthftil.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  however,  his  desire  to  be  just 
and  generous  was  often  overpowered  by  personal  recollec- 
tions of  individual  occurrences,  and  at  such  times  his  pen 
ran  away  with  his  better  judgment.  As  a  whole,  however, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  book,  a  masterpiece  of  English, 
which  could  be  read  by  any  one  with  deep  interest.  Severe 
and  scathing  as  is  the  language  in  much  of  his  writing,  one 
does  not  get  so  "ruffled  up"  in  reading  it,  because  through 
it  all  there  crops  out  the  high-minded  broadness  possessed 
by  every  well  educated  brain,  and  the  reader  is  not  confronted 
with  epithets  of  abuse. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  his  preface  expresses  a  thought 
which  might  well  have  appealed  to  Southern  writers  of  later 
days.     He  says: 

I  can  not  lay  down  my  pen  without  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  day  of  the  end  of  persecution  and  proscription  may  not 
be  put  off,  as  many  seem  desirous  of  postponing  it  till  the  present 
generation  passes  away.  It  is  puerile  to  invoke,  at  this  day,  the 
mantle  of  oblivion  for  the  crimes  of  this  war,  on  either  side,  and 
since  the  facts  must  be  known,  it  is  well  that  all  should  be  known, 
not  only  that  no  injustice  be  done  by  the  partial  historian,  but 
that  generations  to  come  may  be  warned  to  try  every  peaceful 
remedy  for  intolerable  evils,  much  more  for  those  which  are 
endurable,  before  they  plunge  themselves  into  that  epitome  of 
all  human  crimes  and  mortal  woes,  which  men  call  War. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  purport  of  later  writings 
by  others.  A  book  which  very  recently  appeared  seems  to 
be  typical  of  the  general  class  of  Southern  productions. 
Had  this  book  been  published  in  1865  some  excuse  might  be 
offered  for  the  language  used,  but  half  a  century  after  to 
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pour  out  such  a  string  of  invective,  when  nearly  all  the 
principals  of  the  story  are  dead,  is  quite  out  of  place.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  book,  at  this  late  day, 
could  afford  any  real  satisfaction  to  a  suffering  Confederate, 
still  living,  because  his  ability  to  live  fifty  years  after  the 
endurance  of  suffering  proves  that  the  suffering  was  more 
mental  than  actual. 

It  is  a  pity  that  "there  lives  a  man  with  soul  so  dead" 
who  cotdd  desire  to  father  such  a  "pitiful  jargon"  as  teems 
from  cover  to  cover  of  this  book.  The  facts  may  be  and 
doubtless  are  true,  but  why  rehash  a  harrowing  tale  simply 
for  the  gratification  of  some  personal  end,  or  in  an  effort  to 
renew  the  stain  upon  some  officer  or  pubhc  servant  of  the 
Government  long  since  gone  to  a  higher  tribunal  for  merited 
reward  or  punishment?  The  language  in  some  instances 
is  particularly  offensive,  and  would  hardly  have  been  used 
by  a  polished  scholar  in  the  treatment  of  any  subject. 
Like  an  immoral  book  of  fiction,  it  lowers  the  mental  stand- 
ing of  any  reader,  and  who  shall  say  where  its  evil  influence 
stops? 

j^  „  There  is  one  question  which  has  such  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  entire  prison  history,  North  and  South,  that  it 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice,  and  the  opinion  ente'-.- 
tained  by  readers  of  this  book,  upon  war  prison  life  as  a 
whole,  should  only  be  framed  after  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the 
facts  portrayed  in  this  and  other  histories  of  similar  scope. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  deny  the  fact  that  cruelty  to 
prisoners  of  war  did  exist  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  every 
prison  North  or  South,  because  it  was  the  height  of  cruelty 
to  keep  men  in  prison  when  they  might  have  been  exchanged 
promptly.  This  we  note  as  general  cruelty,  which  applies 
to  every  prison,  but  for  which  those  in  direct  command  were 
not  directly  answerable.  It  reaches  up  to  the  general  officers 
of  the  army  and  the  War  Secretaries.  Official  records  of 
both  sides  prove  that  the  real  animus  was  to  keep  the  men 
idle  in  prison  so  that  they  would  not  be  fighting  at  the  front. 

History  gives  very  strong  indications  that  some  one  in 
the  South  was  responsible  for  a  further  step,  founded  on  the 
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assurance  that  the  nearer  dead  prisoners  were,  the  less  chance 
of  their  being  able  to  take  up  arms  again.  Whether  the 
shoulders  of  such  as  Winder  and  Wirz  are  to  bear  the  stigma 
of  death  and  suffering  which  accrued  in  Southern  prisons 
as  a  personal  factor,  or  whether  those  higher  up  planned 
and  directed  this  crime  against  humanity,  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  author  to  assert  or  imply.  History  does  not  seem  to 
show  clearly  just  where  the  real  blame  Kes,  when  considered 
on  the  basis  of  general  cruelty. 

Official  records  do,  however,  clearly  outline  the  policy 
of  the  general  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  show 
that  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  did  prevent  the 
prompt  exchange  of  prisoners,  on  the  ground  that  if  promptly 
exchanged  they  would  go  to  the  front  again  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Such  a  course  was  not  approved  by 
President  Lincoln,  whose  tenacity  to  the  great  principles  of 
common  humanity  led  him  to  desire  immediate  exchange. 
The  plan  being  endorsed  by  General  Grant,  who  said  that 
"the  men  might  better  be  in  Northern  prisons  than  shooting 
our  soldiers  in  the  field,"  and  other  field  officers,  the  Presi- 
dent was  overruled  by  the  majority,  and  Secretary  Stanton's 
ideas  prevailed.  It  may  have  been  good  war  tactics,  but 
it  was  clearly  antagonistic  to  the  best  principles  of  humanity. 

The  records  show  that  the  Government  did  strive  to 
treat  the  prisoners  with  hiimane  consideration,  and  to  supply 
them  with  food  and  comforts,  exactly  Uke  those  furnished 
to  our  own  soldiers.  There  were  some  general  orders  issued 
by  Secretary  Stanton,  doubtless  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
which  in  every  case  augmented  the  imposed  sufferings  of 
Union  prisoners  in  the  South.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
book  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  facts  or  merits  of 
the  case,  but  simply  to  make  such  casual  allusion  to  general 
conditions  prevailing  as  wiU  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  proper  spirit  to  fairly  consider  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp 
and  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  unfortvmate  men  who  were 
confined  there. 

The  second  important  factor, — ^personal  cruelty, — ^in  con- 
nection with  any  prison  camp,  hangs  upon  the  individuality 
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of  the  officers  in  command.  This  may  be  influenced,  and 
likely  was,  by  chmatic  conditions  and  sectional  prejudices, 
and  goes  far  to  explain  much  of  the  variation  in  the  local 
history  of  the  different  prisons.  Chmatic  conditions  have 
much  to  do  with  the  general  nature  of  any  man.  In  the 
North,  the  cold  weather  makes  cold-blooded  people,  so 
called.  The  movement  of  the  body  is  slower,  the  action  of 
the  mind  not  so  rapid,  perhaps ;  both  of  which  tend  to  make 
the  New  England  Yankee  more  deliberate,  conservative, 
and  moderate  in  his  words  and  deeds,  but  the  puritan  spirit 
of  his  forefathers  instilled  into  his  bosom  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness  not  excelled  anywhere  on  earth. 

Our  Southern  brothers,  reared  in  the  tropical  heat,  have 
thinner  blood  coursing  through  their  veins  with  the  velocity 
of  the  tornado,  minds  alert  and  responding  with  an  active 
intensity  which  tends  to  lose  sight  of  reason,  making  them 
headstrong  and  vindictive  in  general  character,  and  when 
occasion  arises  for  a  word  and  a  blow,  the  blow  comes  first. 
It  must  be  said  of  them  that  no  people  on  the  globe  are  pos- 
sessed of  greater  hospitaHty,  or  exceeded  in  that  fine  quahty 
known  as  "Southern  chivalry";  still,  their  environment  has 
from  the  first  encouraged  a  spirit  of  feudal  revenge,  which 
has  decimated  many  families  as  a  result  of  some  trifling 
circumstance. 

A  most  important  element  in  the  Southern  officer  was 
one  of  education.  The  condition  of  servitude  existing  for 
'  generations  before  the  war  fostered  what  we  would  describe 
as  a  domineering  spirit,  possessed  by  some  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  responsible  for  the  tales  of  suffering  and  cruelty 
which  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  precipitation  of 
the  conflict.  Had  truth  and  soberness  prevailed  in  those 
days  of  ante-bellum  excitement,  with  a  careful  examination 
into  actual  conditions,  it  would  have  been  discovered  that 
the  condition  of  cruelty  was  the  exception  instead  of  the 
general  rule,  just  as  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  horrible 
tales  recited  concerning  some  prison-pens  are  not  a  true 
type  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  all  prisons,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp. 
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One  has  but  to  read  the  utterances  given  in  this  book, 
by  the  sufferers  themselves,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoners 
were  not  badly  treated  by  the  ofiBcers  or  citizens,  but  were 
rather  the  victims  of  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  any 
human  being.  The  author  here  vouches  for  the  statements 
made,  and  has  in  his  possession  the  original  copy  of  every 
communication  printed  in  this  history,  duly  signed  by  the 
writer,  which  can  at  any  time  be  submitted  in  evidence  of 
the  same,  or  gives  the  source  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

Another  great  reason  for  the  contrast  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  the  South  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
resources  of  the  Confederacy  were  so  scant  that  proper  food 
and  environment  could  not  be  supplied. 

It  happened  that  some  officers,  possessed  of  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  referred  to,  were  placed  in  charge  of  prison-pens. 
Those  seemed  to  delight  just  as  much  in  being  heartless  and 
cruel  toward  Northern  prisoners  as  they  did  in  exercising 
the  same  function  toward  the  helpless  chattels  on  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  prisoners  suffered  in  consequence  of  this  edu- 
cated qualification.  Then  the  terrible  bloodhound  was  the 
source  of  the  greatest  cruelty  of  the  war,  inhiunan  to  a 
degree,  but  never  seen  or  heard  of  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line. 

After  all  these  things  have  been  thought  of  there  remains 
one  more  factor,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  which  touched 
every  prisoner  North  or  South,  and  was  the  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  more  suffering  and  death  than  any  other  condition*' 
or  treatment.  It  is  so  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Keiley  that 
I  quote: 

I  now  began  prison  life  in  earnest,  and  none  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  approximate  an  idea  of  its  wretchedness. 
This  does  not  consist  in  loss  of  liberty,  in  absence  from  home,  in 
subjection  to  others'  control,  in  insufficient  food,  in  scant  clothing, 
in  loss  of  friends,  in  want  of  occupation,  in  an  exposed  life,  in 
the  absence  of  all  conveniences  of  living.  God  knows,  all  these 
are  bad  enough,  and  contribute  in  the  aggregate  greatly  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  misery  of  a  prisoner.     I  think,  however, 
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that  the  great  overshadowing  agony  of  imprisonment  to  persons 
of  any  culture  is  isolation — 


-the  dreary  void, 


The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 
The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 

The  world,  friends,  fellow  citizens,  home,  are  things  as  remote 
as  though  in  another  sphere.  Death  brings  its  compensation, 
aside  from  the  consolations  of  religion,  in  the  remembrance  that 
it  is  irreversible,  and  we  choke  down  and  eradicate,  if  we  can- 
not exalt  and  purify  these  emotions,  whereof  the  lost  were  the 
objects,  insensibly  changing  our  social  schedule  to  meet  the  new 
order  of  things.  But  the  prisoner  preserves  affections  and  in- 
terests without  being  able  to  indulge  them,  and  thus  with  strain- 
ing eyes  and  quickening  pulse,  he  dismisses  the  dove  for  the 
expected  emblem,  but  it  returns  forever  with  flagging  wing  and 
drooping  head,  not  having  found  whereon  to  rest  its  weary  foot. 
Thus,  there  comes  that  despair  which  is  the  aggregate  of  many, 
or  the  supremacy  of  one  disappointment — and  from  despair 
comes  always  degradation.  Men  become  reckless,  because 
hopeless — brutalized,  because  broken-spirited,  until  from  dis- 
regard of  the  formalities  of  Ufe,  they  become  indifferent  to  its 
duties,  and  pass  with  rapid  though  almost  insensible  steps  from 
indecorum  to  vice — ^until  a  man  will  pick  your  pocket  in  prison 
who  would  sooner  cut  his  own  throat  at  home. 

To  assemble  large  bodies  of  men  in  crowded  quarters,  apart 
from  the  restraints  of  home  and  friends  and  female  society, 
and  so  keep  them  for  months,  deprived  of  sufficient  food  for  body 
or  mind,  and  with  no  employment  except  at  rare  intervals  or  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  deprived  also  of  liberty,  is  certain  to  make 
them  hogs,  and  very  likely  to  make  them  devils. 

The  fatal  homesickness  was  the  cause  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  every  prison,  and  while  there  was  much  in 
the  Elmira  camp  to  overcome  it,  still  its  ravages  were  felt. 

There  is  another  perhaps  more  potent  reason  why  a 
history  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  should  be  written,  and 
indeed  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  idea 
reached  fruition  in  the  mind  of  Major  Ward.  While  it  is 
unpleasant  to  recite,  and  compels  the  introduction  of  a 
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topic  better  forgotten  than  recalled,  it  seems  necessary  to 
include  it  that  the  history  may  be  complete,  and  since  the 
greatest  aim  of  the  book  is  to  forever  put  at  rest  any  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  and  other  reports,  which 
for  half  a  century  have  been  promulgated  from  time  to  time, 
the  subject  is  here  introduced  before  the  prison  story  begins. 
The  succeeding  pages  present  a  complete  answer,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  pronounce  a  verdict. 

Extract  from  regular  correspondence  to  the  Elmira 
Advertiser: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  10,  1876. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hill  of  Georgia,  an  ex-Confederate  and 
ex-member  of  the  late  Confederate  Senate,  took  the  floor  and 
spoke  for  two  hours  in  defence  of  the  lost  cause  and  the  cruel 
treatment  of  Union  soldiers  at  Andersonville  and  other  Southern 
points.  This  man  Hill  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Union, 
and  union  principles  until  the  last  moment,  when  he  turned 
around  and  accepted  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
late  Confederacy,  and  is  the  very  man  who  introduced  and 
urged  the  passage,  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  of  a  bill  "to 
shoot  down  without  trial  any  Union  man  found  within  their  (the 
Confederate)  lines  after  a  certain  date." 

He  assailed  the  prison  camp  at  Elmira  in  the  most  bitter  terms, 
and  declared  it  ten  times  worse  than  Andersonville  or  any  other 
prison  in  the  South.  He  said  the  prisoners  in  Elmira  were 
starved,  robbed,  and  made  to  drink  foul  water  from  a  frog  pond 
in  the  camp,  where  all  the  filth  was  deposited;  that  the  camp 
was  small  and  the  men  so  closely  packed  in,  that  disease  and 
vermin  nearly  used  up  what  sound  men  there  were.  He  as- 
serted that  the  dead  were  dumped  in  the  ground  uncoffined, 
and  that  hundreds  were  starved  to  death  and  the  sick  uncared 
for.  He  went  on  to  say  that  all  through  a  cold  winter  the  pris- 
oners were  compelled  to  lay  out  of  doors  for  want  of  tents  and 
shelter,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  many  had  their  hands 
and  feet  so  badly  frozen  that  toes  and  fingers  actually  dropped 
off;  that  their  teeth  dropped  out  from  the  effects  of  foul  meats 
and  want  of  vegetables,  and  that  only  a  small  allowance  of  poor 
bread  was  allowed  them;  that  smallpox  and  fever  cases  were  all 
treated  in  one  hospital,  and  that  men  were  allowed  to  die  from 
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want  of  proper  care  and  through  the  abuse  of  the  officer  in  charge. 
He  further  stated  that,  at  the  Elmira  prison  alone,  more  Con- 
federate soldiers  died  by  thrice  the  number  than  in  any  Rebel 
prison  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  same  time. 

These  are  the  statements  of  a  being — supposed  to  be 
human — clothed  in  the  semblance  of  a  man;  made  in  the 
sacred  halls  of  Congress  by  one  more  deserving  of  trial  for 
treason  than  was  the  unfortunate  Wirz  or  any  other  Con- 
federate, for  flaunting  in  the  faces  of  the  representatives  of 
a  reconstructed  and  retinited  covmtry  such  uncalled-for 
insults  to  truth  and  reason. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
for  the  preservation  of  this  Union ;  who  fought  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  forefathers,  the  Puritans,  who  fled  from  the 
mother-coimtry  to  escape  persecution  and  the  sacrifice  of 
their  principles  of  religious  liberty ;  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  citizens  of  Elmira  whose  treatment  of  the  unfortunate 
Confederates,  confined  in  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp,  was  that 
of  humane  and  christian  kindness,  this  book  will  put  on 
record  a  collection  of  facts,  evidence  given  by  eye-witnesses 
of,  and  participants  in,  its  history,  which  will  convey  to 
posterity  the  true  history  of  the  treatment  accorded  prisoners 
of  war  in  this  camp.  It  wUl  prove  conclusively  by  the 
voluntary  statements  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  them- 
selves the  absolute  falsity  of  every  charge  made  in  the  most 
rancid  speech  which  ever  polluted  the  halls  of  Congress. 

For  this  purpose  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  some 
matter  pertaining  to  Southern  prisons,  which  otherwise  it 
would  be  the  desire  of  the  author  to  omit.  Beyond  sufficient 
proof  to  refute  the  charges  made,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  history  to  stir  up  unpleasant  memories  or  make  odious 
comparisons.  As  far  as  possible  only  a  casual  mention  of 
the  Southern  prisons  will  be  made.  The  author  could  tell 
a  harrowing  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  who  languished  for  months  at  Andersonville  and 
whose  after  life  was  ruined  by  the  sufferings  endured  there, 
but  it  would  accomplish  no  purpose  except  to  put  this  volume 
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on  a  par  with  hundreds  which  have  been  published,  so  pain- 
ful to  read  that  they  were  better  consigned  to  oblivion,  now 
that  the  wounds  of  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the  mothers,  wives, 
and  sisters  of  those  who  suffered  have  been  healed  through 
the  consignment  of  their  bodies  to  mother  earth. 

It  seems  unjust  and  uncharitable  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity, yet  unborn,  a  legacy  of  cruelty  and  suffering  endured, 
instead  of  a  story  of  love  and  human  kindness.  While  the 
author's  pen  aches  to  show  the  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment received  by  Confederates  at  the  hands  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Elmira  and  the  faithful  officers  in  charge,  and  that 
accorded  the  Union  soldiers  in  the  South,  the  wish  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  desire  to  present  a  story  which  shall  provide 
comfort  to  the  reader  rather  than  distress.  Any  person 
who  may  desire  to  read  a  true  story  of  the  real  thing,  so  far 
as  prison  life  in  the  South  is  concerned,  can  find  it  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Reynolds  of  Tioga,  Pa.,  and  published 
in  the  Elmira  Daily  Advertiser  of  February  2,  1876,  which 
in  language  plain,  but  not  caustic,  recites  his  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  year  spent  in  a  Southern  prison. 


CHAPTER  II 
Opening  History  of  Prison 

ELMIRA,  the  "Queen  City  of  the  Southern  Tier,"  was, 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1861,  a  thriving  town  of 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  Its  advantageous  loca- 
tion soon  brought  it  into  prominence,  and  its  atmosphere 
and  surroundings  very  soon  assumed  a  decidedly  military 
character,  which  was  maintained  till  the  last  gan  was  fired 
and  the  war  ended.  Business  activity  boomed  the  town, 
and  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1864,  Elmira  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  city. 

The  first  call  for  troops,  issued  by  President  Lincoln  on 
April  15,  1861,  reached  Elmira  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
A  call  was  at  once  made  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  same 
evening  in  Concert  Hall,  located  on  Lake  Street  just  north 
of  Water.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  hall  was  densely 
packed  with  citizens  whose  blood  was  up.  Hon.  Gabriel  L. 
Smith  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  orators  of 
the  evening  were  Judge  James  Dimn,  Archibald  Robertson, 
Daniel  F.  Pickering,  and  General  Wm.  M.  Gregg.  Volunteers 
were  called  for  and  Wm.  HaUiday,  R.  R.  R.  Dumars,  and  S. 
B.  Denton  were  made  a  committee  to  receive  names.  Most 
of  the  company  known  as  the  "Southern  Tier  Rifles"  volun- 
teered at  once  and  became  Co.  K  of  the  23d  Regiment. 
Elmira  at  once  became  a  military  rendezvous,  and  Lieuten- 
ant W.  W.  Averill  (later  Major-General)  was  the  first 
U.  S.  officer  sent  to  Elmira  to  muster  troops.  Captain  J. 
L.  TidbaU  succeeded  him,  followed  by  Major  Arthur  T.  Lee. 
Among  those  coming  later,  whose  names  afterward  became 
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more  familiar  through  residence  after  the  war,  were  Captain 
J.  Riley  Raid,  Captain  Madison  Earle,  Captain  David 
Scott,  Captain  Liscum,  Captain  MUls,  and  Captain  William 
Falck,  all  of  whom  found  wives  in  Elmira,  and  some  reached 
great  military  prominence  later. 

The  first  regiments  to  be  mustered  in  were  the  12th  N.  Y. 
Vols,  on  May  13th;  the  13th  N.  Y.  Vols,  on  May  14th,  and 
the  23d  N.  Y.  Vols,  on  May  i6th,  which  latter  was  composed 
largely  of  Elmira  citizens.  On  July  30,  1861,  by  order  of 
Governor  Morgan,  Elmira  was  made  one  of  the  three  mili- 
tary depots  of  the  State,  the  others  being  at  Albany  and 
New  York  City.  Brigadier-General  Van  Valkenburg  was  ap- 
pointed commanding  officer,  and  Colonel  Chas.  C.  B.  Walker 
Quartermaster.  At  the  same  time  Elmira  was  made  a  depot 
of  the  general  Government,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel S.  Eastman,  with  Captain  Sydham  as  Quartermaster,  and 
Captain  Sappington  as  Commissary,  the  two  latter  serving 
as  such  for  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

Three  large  camps  were  created,  known  as  Barracks  No.  i , 
located  in  the  "Arnot  field,"  south  of  Washington  Avenue 
and  east  of  Lake  Street;  Barracks  No.  2,  located  in  the  old 
Fifth  Ward  near  the  present  site  of  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.  shops,  and  Barracks  No.  3,  located  on  West  Water 
Street  above  Hoffman  Street.  In  process  of  time  a  general 
hospital  was  built  on  Davis  Street  near  CUnton  (see  Plate 
1 7)  and  another  on  William  Street  near  Church.  The  com- 
missary storehouse  was  located  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Railroad  Avenue  (then  called  Wisner  Street)  and  Church 
Street  (see  Plate  18)  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Barton 
and  Wheadon  building  and  the  Silsbee  building.  The  old 
building  which  for  many  years  occupied  the  ground  between 
these  buildings,  but  was  torn  down  in  the  fall  of  191 1,  was 
a  part  of  this  war-time  storehouse. 

From  May,  1861,  to  May,  1864,  Elmira  was  the  scene  of 
much  military  activity.  Regiments  of  soldiers  were  mus- 
tered and  drilled  before  being  sent  to  the  front.  Finally, 
in  1863,  it  became  the  draft  rendezvous.  In  the  early  part 
of  1864  it  was  found  that  Barracks  No.  3  were  practically 
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empty,  and  the  Government  immediately  grasped  the  op- 
portunity of  utilizing  them  for  a  prison  camp. 

The  first  record  of  the  birth  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp 
is  given  in  the  following  official  correspondence. 

Adjutant-Genekal's  Office, 

Washington,  May  14,  1864. 

Col.  Hoffman, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sik:  I  am  to-day  informed  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
Barracks  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  which  are  not  occupied,  and  are  fit 
to  hold  Rebel  prisoners.  Quite  a  large  niunber  of  those  lately 
captured  could  be  accommodated  at  this  place.  I  give  you 
this  information  for  you  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  think 
proper. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  14,  1864. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  are  now  about 
10,000  prisoners  of  war  at  Point  Lookout,  where  5000  more  may 
be  accommodated.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
keep  a  greater  number  at  that  point,  and  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  number  now  in  our  hands,  which  may  soon  be  expected, 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  one  set  of  the  barracks  at  Elmira  may 
be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  I  am  informed  there  are 
barracks  there  available  which  have,  by  crowding,  received  12,000 
volunteers.  By  fencing  them  in,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2000,  they 
may  be  relied  on  to  receive  8000  or  possibly  10,000  prisoners. 
They  can  be  shipped  directly  from  Belle  Plain  on  steamers  al- 
ready ordered  for  the  purpose,  to  New  York,  and  thence  by 
railroad  to  Elmira,  which  will  not  make  the  transportation  very 
expensive.  Fort  Delaware  can  accommodate  a  few  more  officers, 
but  no  more  enlisted  men. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 
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Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1864. 
Lt.-Col.  S.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Draft  Rendezvous,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Colonel:  You  will  receive  instructions  from  the  Adjutant- 
General  to  set  apart  the  barracks  on  the  Chemung  River  at 
Elmira  as  a  depot  for  prisoners  of  war.  The  barracks  will 
be  enclosed  by  a  suitable  fence,  and  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  construct  it  after  the  style  found  to  be  most 
secure  at  other  depots.  It  should  be  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high, 
the  frame  being  on  the  outside,  with  a  walk  for  sentinels  on 
the  outside  three  or  four  feet  below  the  top,  thus  giving  them 
a  good  view  of  all  that  passes  within.  There  should  be  ample 
room  between  the  fence  and  the  buildings,  that  prisoners  may 
not  approach  it  unseen.  Two  gates  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient, one  toward  the  river.  The  guard  should  be  outside 
the  enclosure.  Please  report  on  the  condition  of  the  barracks, 
the  cost  of  the  fence,  and  any  other  additions  which  may  be 
required,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  the  place  will  accom- 
modate. From  what  I  have  heard  I  judge  that  the  number 
will  be  8000  or  10,000.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  soon  the 
barracks  will  be  required,  but  possibly  within  ten  days.  I  in- 
close a  circular  of  regulations  for  the  govemjnent  of  military 
prisoners. 

I  am,  Colonel,  Very  respectfully, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Commissary-General 
of  Prisoners. 

Headquarters  Draft  Rendezvous, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1864. 

Col.  W.  Hoffman, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  dated  May  19,  1864,  in  reference  to  the 
barracks  at  this  post  that  have  been  set  aside  as  a  depot  for 
prisoners  of  war,  and  requesting  me  to  report  the  condition  of 
them,  etc.  There  are  two  sets  of  barracks  at  this  post,  situated 
about  two  miles  apart.  They  are  designated  as  Nos.  i  and  3. 
The  latter  is  on  the  Chemung  River  and  is  the  set  to  be  used  for 
prisoners  of  war.     These  barracks  were  built  to  comfortably 
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accommodate  3000  troops  without  crowding.  The  bunks  are 
double.  The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  and  well  ven- 
tilated. Four  thousand  prisoners  of  war  could  be  quartered  in 
them,  and  there  is  plenty  of  ground  room  in  which  tents  could 
be  pitched  to  accommodate  1000  moreT]  The  mess  xoom  is 
sufficiently  large  to  seat  1200  or  1500,  and  the  kitchen  can  cook 
daily  for  5000.  There  is  an  excellent  bakery  that  can  bake 
daily  6000  ration|?3  There  is  no  hospital  at  these  barracks, 
hence  hospital  tents  will  have  to  be  used  for  the  sick.  A  new 
hospital  for  200  patients  is  being  erected  about  one  mile  from 
the  barracks  [see  Plate  17].  [^e  guard-house  is  a  building  75 
by  45  feet,  now  used  to  hold  deserters,  and  will  have  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose  until  another  can  be  built  at  barracks  No.  i. 
The  number  of  troops  now  here  is  entirely  inadequate  to  guard 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  being  only  three  companies  of  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  numbering  about  200  men.  A  fence  12 
feet  high  was  commenced  to-day  and  will  probably  be  completed 
in  ten  days,  surrounding  the  barracks.  I  respectfully  request 
that  six  copies  of  circular  of  regulations  for  the  govermnent  of 
military  prisoners  be  forwarded  to  me,  also  such  blanks  as  may 
be  required  to  make  returns.  \  I  would  recommend  that  no 
prisoners  be  sent  here  until  rireport  that  the  barracks  are  ready 
to  receive  them. 

I  am.  Colonel,  Very  respectftdly.  Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Eastman, 
Lieut.-Colonel  U.  S.  Army 

Commanding  Depot. 

Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  22,  1864. 
Lieut.-Col.  S.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Draft  Rendezvous,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Colonel  :  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  barracks 
(No.  3)  at  Elmira  will  be  prepared  to  receive  prisoners  of  war, 
according  to  the  instructions  contained  in  my  letter  of  May  19. 
In  establishing  the  fence  it  is  advisable,  if  practicable,  to  inclose 
ground  enough  to  accommodate  in  barracks  and  tents  10,000 
prisoners.  Please  report  in  detail  what  will  be  necessary  to  put 
the  place  in  condition  for  this  service,  including  tents  for  the 
guards,  tents  for  prisoners,  kitchens  for  prisoners,  which  should 
be  fitted  up  with  Farmer's  boilers  of  from  30  to  120  gallons, 
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according  to  convenience,  etc.,  giving  as  far  as  practicable  the 
cost. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.of  Prisoners. 

Headquarters  Draft  Rendezvous, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1864. 

Brig.-Gen.  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  this  post  in  a  very  good 
condition.  Barracks  and  grounds  are  in  excellent  police.  Sub- 
sistence good.  Barracks  No.  3  has  been  set  aside  for  the  accom- 
modation of  prisoners  of  war,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  fence  twelve 
feet  high,  with  sentry  boxes  on  the  outside,  the  platform  being 
four  feet  below  the  top  of  the  fence.  These  barracks  are  now 
ready  to  receive  prisoners.  On  their  arrival  the  recruits  and 
drafted  men  will  occupy  barracks  No.  i.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  in  the  guard-house  at  No.  3  barracks,  until  another  can 
be  built  at  barracks  No.  i,  all  prisoners  sent  here  as  deserters. 
I  respectfully  request  that  I  may  have  authority  to  erect  a  guard- 
house at  barracks  No.  i  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  There 
being  no  quarters  inside  the  inclosure  of  barracks  No.  3,  the 
officers  having  charge  of  the  prisoners  will  go  into  tents,  and  I 
have  directed  the  quartermaster  to  issue  wall  tents  to  them, 
which  I  respectfully  ask  the  Adjutant-General  to  approve. 
There  are  but  twelve  officers  here  that  I  can  assign  to  duty  with 
prisoners,  and  as  there  will  be  about  fifty  companies  of  200  men 
each  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  more  officers  on  duty  at  this 
post.  There  should  be  one  officer  to  every  company  if  possible, 
and  officers  who  are  unfit  for  field  service  can  perform  this  duty 
as  well  as  able-bodied  ones. 

Very  respectfully.  Your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 

Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.  A., 

Commanding  Rendezvous. 

Office  Assistant  Quartermaster, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1864. 
Brig.  Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Qtiartermaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General:    I  have  the  honor  of  informing  you  that  Barracks 
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No.  3  has  been  placed  in  complete  condition  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  10,000  prisoners  and  the  necessary  guard.  Eight  acres 
of  land  have  been  inclosed  with  a  substantial  board  fence  twelve 
feet  high,  with  sentry  boxes,  and  elevated  platforms  (so  that  the 
guards  can  overlook  the  whole  ground)  have  been  constructed. 
Wells  have  been  sunk,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  made 
for  the  immediate  occupation,  should  it  be  required.  The 
general  hospital,  also,  is  completed  and  ready  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  200  patients.  A  plan  or  drawing  of  these  premises 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared. 
Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  J.  Elwell, 

Captain  and  Asst.  Quartermaster. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  report  says  eight  acres 
of  land  were  enclosed  as  a  prison.  As  other  published 
reports  or  statements  have  varied  in  the  nvunber  of  acres, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  has  been  guesswork  on  the  part  of  those 
who  made  the  statements.  To  determine  the  fact,  the  au- 
thor himself  measured  the  plot,  and  finds  as  follows:  The 
face  line  on  Water  Street  measures  about  1200  feet.  The 
west  line  from  Water  Street  running  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
Water  Street  line,  about  800  feet.  The  south  hne,  running 
on  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees  to  the  river,  measures 
about  1000  feet.  The  total  of  these  figures  equals  3000  feet. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman  constructed,  as  he  states,  about 
3000  feet  of  stockade,  therefore,  the  measurement  tallies  with 
the  fence.  Any  reader  can  figure  out  the  problem,  the  an- 
swer to  which  is  between  28  and  30  acres.  As  the  south  Une 
runs  off  at  an  angle,  the  actual  contents  of  the  prison  was 
very  close  to  30  acres.  Deducting  the  space  occupied  by 
Foster's  pond,  there  was  a  net  surface  of  about  29  acres. 
This  is  not  guesswork,  and  can  be  accepted  as  final. 

The  hospital  referred  to  in  Captain  Elwdl's  letter  might 
be  understood  to  mean  a  prison  hospital.  This  would  be 
an  error.  The  general  hospital  referred  to  was  located  one 
mile  from  the  prison  camp  at  the  comer  of  Davis  and  Clin- 
ton streets,  and  was  for  the  use  of  U.  S.  troops  only  (see 
Plate  17). 
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The  first  order  for  the  movement  of  prisoners  to  Elmira 
is  as  follows: 

Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1864. 
Col.  A.  G.  Draper, 

Commanding  Point  Lookout,  Md. 

Colonel:  By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  you  will 
forward  from  Point  Lookout  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York 
City,  2000  enlisted  prisoners,  to  be  delivered  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  S.  Eastman,  Commanding  Draft  Rendezvous  Barracks. 
The  prisoners  will  be  divided  into  parties  of  about  400,  each 
party  to  be  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  100  men,  under  a  proper 
complement  of  officers.  Give  the  officers  in  charge  detailed 
instructions,  as  directed  in  my  letter  of  2  ist  inst.  Cooked  rations 
will  be  furnished  for  two  days  to  guard  and  prisoners.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  cooking  on  steamer  as  far  as  possible. 
The  guard  will  return  to  Point  Lookout  on  Harrisburg  and  Bal- 
timore R.  R.  The  depot  quartermaster  in  this  city  will  furnish 
transports  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 

This  completes  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  prison  camp,  and  brings  us  to  the 
actual  opening  at  Elmira,  the  first  official  act  connected 
therewith  being  the  following: 

Headquarters  Draft  Rendezvous. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1864. 
Special  Order  251. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Barracks  No.  3  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  will 
accordingly  be  vacated  by  all  troops  now  occupying  it.  The 
1 6th  V.  R.  Corps  will  encamp  on  the  ground  already  selected 
outside  of  the  enclosure.  All  recruits,  drafted  men,  and  substi- 
tutes will  be  removed  Tuesday  morning,  July  5,  to  Barracks  No.  i , 
but  prisoners  now  confined  in  the  guard-house  wUl  remain  there 
for  the  present. 

Colonel  Chas.  M.  Provost,  16th  V.  R.  Corps,  will  take  com- 
mand of  the  Camp  outside  the  enclosure,  around  the  barracks, 
and  of  the  troops  encamping  there  for  the  purpose  of  guard. 
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Major  Henry  V.  Colt,  104th  N.  Y.  V.,  will  relieve  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stephen  Moore,  i6th  V.  R.  C,  in  command  of  Barracks 
No.  3,  and  will  receive  and  take  charge  of  all  prisoners  as  they 
arrive. 

The  following  officers  are  detailed  for  duty  with  prisoners  of 
war,  and  will  report  to  Major  H.  V.  Colt  commanding  Barracks 
No.  3,  for  duty,  without  delay: 

Captain       C.  C.  Barton  A.  D.  C. 

Benj.  Munger  44th  N.  Y.  V. 

Geo.  W.  Cramer  io8th  N.  Y.  V. 

R.  R.  R.  Dumars  i6ist  N.  Y.  V. 

G.  L.  Whiton  141st  N.  Y.  V. 

Wm.  Peck  loth  Cav. 

Lieutenant  R.  J.  Whitney  92d  N.  Y.  V. 

I.  B.  Richmond  2d  N.  Y.  Art. 

Myron  H.  Shirts  i6oth  N.  Y.  V. 

John  McConnell  104th  N.  Y.  V. 

John  L.  Chittenden  ist  N.  Y.  Drag. 

James  Haver  2d  N.  Y.  Art. 

R.  J.  McKee  loth  N.  Y.  Art. 

The  prisoners,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  will  be  formed  into  com- 
panies, each  of  which  will  be  under  charge  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  detailed  for  the  purpose.  One  enUsted  man  will  also  be 
detailed  with  each  company  to  act  as  orderly  sergeant. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  prisoners  of  war  will  comply  strictly 
with  the  requirements  of  the  circular  from  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missary-General of  Prisoners  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
20,  1864. 

Letters  sent  to  prisoners  of  war  will  in  all  cases  be  brought  to 
headquarters  for  examination,  before  being  taken  to  the  barracks 
for  delivery.  Letters  from  prisoners  of  war  must  also  be  brought 
to  these  headquarters  for  a  similar  examination  before  they 
are  forwarded. 

Sergeant-Major  Charles  W.  Rhodes  is  appointed  to  examine 
all  communications  sent  to  or  by  prisoners  of  war. 

By  command  of 

S.  Eastman, 

Lt.-Col.  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  Rendezvous. 

by  T.  R.  LOUNSBERRY, 

Lt.  and  A.  A.  G. 
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"The  following  general  instructions  and  information  were 
issued  on  the  same  date  by  Colonel  Eastman : 

Rule  XXI.  "When  prisoners  are  seriously  iU,  their  nearest 
relatives,  being  loyal,  may  be  permitted  to  make  them  short 
visits,  but  under  no  circumstances  will  visitors  be  admitted 
without  authority  of  the  commanding  general  of  prisons." 

The  hospital  will  be  under  charge  of  senior  medical  officer 
present,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  to  the  commanding  officer.  A  fund  will  be 
created  as  for  other  hospitals.  It  will  be  expended  for  additional 
delicacies  and  rarities,  and  when  large  enough,  can  defray  the 
expense  of  washing  clothes,  articles  for  policing  purposes,  and 
all  articles  indispensable  to  promote  the  health  of  the  hospitals. 

Surgeons  in  charge  report  semi-monthly  the  deaths  of  pris- 
oners, their  place  of  interment  and  number  of  grave.  All 
moneys  and  valuables  of  deceased  prisoners  will  be  placed  in  the 
prison  fund.  The  clothing,  if  of  any  value,  will  be  given  to  other 
prisoners. 

The  prison  fund  wiU  be  made  up  by  the  difference  of  the 
prisoners'  ration  given  below  and  that  allowed  by  law  to  soldiers 
of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Ration  for  prisoners. 
Pork  or  bacon  14  ozs. 

Fresh  beef  14  ozs. 

Flour  or  soft  bread  16  ozs. 

Hard  bread  14  ozs. 

Com  meal  15  ozs. 

and  to  each  100  rations. 

Beans  or  peas  I2j^  lbs. 

Rice  or  hominy  8    lbs. 

Soap  4    lbs. 

Vinegar  3     qts. 

Salt  M  lbs. 

Potatoes  15    lbs. 

Sugar  and  coffee  or  tea  will  be  issued  only  to  the  sick  or 
wounded,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  at 
the  rate  of 
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Sugar 

12  lbs. 

Coffee, 

ground 

5  lbs., 

or 

Coffee, 

green 

7  lbs. 

Tea 

lib. 

to  each 

100 

rations. 

The  regular  prisoners'  ration  will  be  increased  in  quantity 
and  also  include  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses  for  those  employed 
in  public  work  about  the  camp.  They  will  also  be  allowed  com- 
pensation from  the  prison  fund:  mechanics,  lo  cents  per  day, 
and  laborers  5  cents,  the  amount  to  be  placed  to  their  credit, 
or  paid  in  tobacco  to  those  who  desire  it. 

With  the  prison  fund  may  be  purchased  such  articles  as  may 
be  needful  for  the  health  and  proper  condition  of  the  prisoners. 
The  sutler  for  the  prisoners  is  allowed  to  furnish  certain  prescribed 
articles,  at  reasonable  rates,  for  which  he  pays  a  tax  to  the  prison 
fund. 

All  money  in  the  hands  of  prisoners  when  they  arrive  will  be 
taken  by  the  officers  in  charge,  and  returned  when  they  are 
released. 

Prisoners  will  be  allowed  to  write  and  receive  letters,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  page  of  letter  paper,  on  matters  of  private  nature, 
to  be  examined  by  the  proper  officer. 

The  successive  official  acts  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  prison  camp  have  been  recorded,  and  on  July 
3d  we  find  everything  in  readiness  for  the  first  act  of  the 
drama.  The  prisoners  are  on  their  way,  and  while  waiting 
for  their  arrival  let  us  turn  aside  a  moment  to  describe  their 
future  abode. 

The  Elmira  Prison  Camp  was  located  on  West  Water 
Street,  about  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  had 
been  known  for  three  years  as  Barracks  No.  3.  The  camp 
began  at  a  point  very  near  the  edge  of  a  dry  run  known  as 
Hoffman  creek,  in  which  there  is  never  any  water  except 
during  a  freshet.  This  creek  crossed  Water  Street,  running 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Chemtmg  River.  The 
prison  camp  extended  westward  along  Water  Street  about 
1200  feet.     The  lower  or  easterly  line  followed  the  course 
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of  the  creek  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  1000  feet.  On 
the  west  end  the  line  ran  at  a  right  angle  with  Water  Street 
direct  to  the  river,  about  800  feet  distant.  The  plot  con- 
tained about  thirty  acres. 

There  was  in  the  centre  of  this  area  a  stagnant  pond  of 
water,  from  15  to  30  feet  wide,  beginning  at  a  point  about 
20  feet  from  the  stockade  fence  on  the  west  side  and  extend- 
ing below  the  east  stockade.  This  body  of  water  has  always 
been  known  as  Foster's  pond,  and  remains  there  to  this  day, 
as  shown  in  Plate  No.  53,  serving  no  purpose  except  as  a 
skating  rink  for  boys  in  winter  before  the  river  freezes  over. 
It  is  probably  the  only  landmark  still  remaining  which  would 
be  recognized  by  any  of  the  prisoners,  excepting  perhaps 
the  old  "Foster"  homestead,  which  stood  directly  opposite 
the  main  gateway  into  the  camp.  That,  also,  remains  just 
as  it  stood  then  (see  Plate  55  taken  in  191 1,  and  compare 
with  Plate  6  taken  in  1865).  There  is  a  sheer  drop  of  15 
feet  on  the  north  bank  of  this  pond,  and  the  ground  slopes 
away  from  Water  Street  toward  the  pond,  so  that  the  pond 
is  really  about  20  feet  below  Water  Street.  Between 
the  pond  and  the  river  there  is  about  300  feet  of  river  bottom, 
sandy  soil,  perfectly  dry,  except  when  the  river  rises  more 
than  six  feet  above  low-water  mark.  This  area  comprises 
a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  camp  and  is  known 
as  the  "fiat,"  and  will  be  so  called  in  this  history.  Whether 
Foster's  pond  is  fed  by  seepage,  through  the  sandy  soil, 
from  the  river,  or  by  springs,  no  one  seems  to  know.  It 
has  been  there  since  the  town  was  located,  and  is  never  dry. 
When  the  river  is  low,  the  pond  is  also  low. 

The  "Camp,"  which  will  be  so  spoken  of  in  this  book, 
comprised  about  two  thirds  of  the  area,  and  was  a  fine  grassy 
plot.  At  the  time  of  its  occupation  as  a  prison  camp, 
Barracks  No.  3  consisted  of  thirty-five  wooden  buildings, 
each  about  100  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  high  enough  for 
two  rows  of  bunks.  They  stood  side  by  side  in  a  line  parallel 
with  Water  Street,  and  occupied  the  centre  of  the  high  ground 
between  Foster's  pond  and  Water  Street.  These  barracks 
were  constructed  for  the  occupation  of  our  own  volunteers. 
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Explanation  of  References  on  Outline  Map. 

A.  Main  entrance  to  prison  camp — seen  in  Plate  7 . 

B.  Officers'  private  entrance  to  camp. 

D.  Dead  house,  where  bodies  were  prepared  for  burial. 

E.  Officer  of  the  day  and  guard  tending  main  gate. 
H.     The  six  new  hospital  barracks. 

P.  Officers'  tents. 

R.  Commandant's  office. 

S.  Sutler's  store. 

T.  Mess  house  of  the  sixteen   police  sergeants.     The  three 

buildings  on  right  are  their  sleeping  quarters. 

X.  Tunnel  outlet  from  Hospital  No.  i. 

Z.  Unfinished  tunnel  under  Hospital  No.  2. 

7.  House  for  guards  when  off  duty — shown  in  Plate  7. 

8.  Officers'  quarters  as  shown  in  Plate  8. 

9.  Colonel  Moore's  living  quarters — shown  in  Plate  8. 
10.  Officers'  quarters — shown  in  Plate  11. 

13.     Barracks  of  i6th  V.  R.  C.  — shown  in  Plate  13. 

Flagpoles,  one  inside  camp,  the  other  at  the  comer  of 

Colonel  Moore's  quarters. 
Observatory  seen  on  left,  located  on  opposite  side  Water 

Street. 
The  famous  tunnel  is  shown  near  northeast  comer  of 

camp. 
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at  a  time  when  there  was  no  thought  of  their  ever  being  oc- 
cupied by  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  built  of  good  lumber, 
double  boarded,  with  tight  roofs  and  good  floors.  The  floors 
were  elevated  nearly  two  feet  from  the  ground,  to  provide 
a  good  circulation  of  air  in  summer  and  to  prevent  dampness 
in  stormy  weather.  They  were  erected  in  1861-62,  when 
lumber  was  plenty  and  of-better  quality  than  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  in  1864.  The  condition  of  these  buildings  was 
first-class  in  every  particular.  The  grounds  were  well  kept 
and  in  wholesome  condition.  No  prisoner  of  war  ever 
entered  a  place  of  confinement  better  adapted  to  such  use 
or  more  pleasant  to  the  eye.  This  is  shown  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Keiley  in  his  book.     He  says : 

The  whole  site  is  a  basin  surrounded  by  hills,  which  rise 
several  hundred  feet,  and  are  covered  with  a  luxurious  growth 
of  hemlock,  ash,  poplar,  and  pine.  This  was  a  most  grateful 
relief  from  our  Point  Lookout  experience,  where  nothing  met  the 
eye  in  any  direction  except  the  sky,  water,  and  prison  fence. 
But  a  more  available  and  practical  improvement  was  in  the 
water,  which  is  here  pure,  cool,  and  abundant,  and  the  newcomers 
luxuriated  in  the  delicious  beverage  with  the  gusto  of  a  lost 
traveller  in  Sahara. 


CHAPTER  III 
Arrival  of  Prisoners 

THE  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  6,  1864,  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
A  train  on  the  Erie  Railroad  pulled  into  the  station 
at  six  o'clock,  and  from  it  were  unloaded  400  prisoners.  They 
were  made  up  of  two  classes — the  old  and  the  young,  middle 
age  having  a  very  small  representation.  They  wore  all 
sorts  of  nondescript  uniforms,  beside  the  regular  dark,  dirty 
gray.  Some  had  nothing  on  but  drawers  and  shirts.  Forty- 
four  of  the  number  had  valuables  and  money.  The  officers 
received  from  them  over  $500  in  Confederate  money,  $5 
in  greenbacks,  $5.50  in  silver,  and  two  silver  watches. 

As  soon  as  they  were  unloaded  they  marched  to  the 
prison  camp  in  double  column.  A.  J.  Madra,  of  Jackson's 
first  corps  of  sharpshooters,  was  the  first  prisoner  to  enter 
the  enclostire.  He  headed  the  column,  walking  beside 
a  Federal  sergeant  (see  letter  in  subsequent  chapter). 
The  prison  camp  having  been  inaugurated  by  this  arrival, 
things  were  set  in  motion,  and  three  days  later  the  following 
order  was  issued,  which  is  the  first  evidence  of  medical  action : 

Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  9,  1864. 

Surgeon  Charles  T.  Alexander, 

Acting  Medical  Inspector,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:    You  will  proceed  without  delay  to  examine  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  depot  for  prisoners  of  war  just  es- 
tablished at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Eastman,  and  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  measures 
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necessary  to  be  taken  to  place  the  depot  in  proper  condition. 
You  understand  my  views  as  to  the  mode  of  caiT5dng  out  the 
regulations  contained  in  the  circular  from  this  oflSce  of  April  20, 
and  will  be  able  to  give  any  explanations  which  Colonel  Eastman 
may  desire.  Make  such  recommendations  as  to  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  hospital  as  you  may  deem  proper,  and  request 
them  to  be  put  in  force.  In  making  your  report  use  the  forms 
prescribed  for  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Army,  and  remark  on 
all  matters  embraced  under  the  several  headings  noted  thereon. 
Having  completed  the  inspection,  you  will  report  in  person  at 
this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen. 
of  Prisoners. 

Surgeon  Alexander  visited  the  camp  on  July  nth,  and 
made  the  following  report : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  14,  1864. 
Col.  W.  Hoffman,  U.  S.  A., 

Com.-Gen.  Prisoners  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  nth  of 
this  month,  complying  with  instructions  received  from  you,  I 
inspected  the  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  recently  established  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  camp  is  at  present  in  good  condition.  Your 
attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  sinks.  Some  being  placed 
on  a  slough,  at  present  stagnant,  others  over  vaults,  they  may 
soon  become  offensive  and  a  source  of  disease.  The  remedy 
suggested  is  either  to  bring  water  from  the  City  of  Elmira  and 
construct  new  sinks  with  suitable  drainage,  or  to  cause  the  river 
near  which  the  camp  is  situated  to  communicate  with  the  slough, 
thereby  producing  a  running  stream  through  the  camp.  Upon 
the  cost  of  the  first  method  and  the  practicability  of  the  second, 
the  commanding  officer  was  requested  to  inform  you  without 
delay,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  plan  of  the  camp  that  all  might 
be  readily  understood.  The  barracks  for  the  prisoners  will  ac- 
commodate 5000,  and  there  is  room  sufficient  in  the  enclosure 
to  pitch  tents  for  from  3000  to  5000  more.  The  barracks  are  of 
three  sizes — first:  twenty,  18  feet  by  88  feet,  8  high,  intended 
for  100  of  our  men;  second:  eight  kitchens,  18  feet  square,  accom- 
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modating  each  28  prisoners;  third:  ten,  20  feet  by  80  feet,  12  feet 
high,  intended  for  150  of  our  men,  now  never  used.  At  present 
the  guard-house  in  the  camp  is  occupied  by  prisoners  other  than 
prisoners  of  war,  there  being  no  secure  place  for  them  elsewhere. 
At  present  there  is  no  proper  hospital  organization.  The  surgeon 
in  charge  of  the  hospitals  for  the  troops  at  Elmira  visits  daily 
the  prisoners'  camp.  He  had  as  an  assistant  to  look  especially 
after  the  prisoners,  a  yotmg  man,  lately  a  medical  cadet,  recently 
contracted  with,  and  not  a  suitable  person  to  organize  or  control 
a  hospital  such  as  will  be  needed.  I  found  the  sick,  fortunately 
but  few,  in  no  way  suitably  provided  for,  except  as  for  shelter; 
diet  not  suitable;  some  without  bed  sacks;  blankets — scarce. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  competent 
surgeon  to  take  charge.  After  consulting  with  the  commanding 
officer,  a  site  was  chosen  for  a  hospital,  and  directions  given  that 
a  laundry  and  three  pavilion  wards  should  be  immediately  built, 
one  to  be  so  divided  as  to  make  suitable  apartments  for  adminis- 
trative duties.  A  building  formerly  used  as  a  carpenter  shop  is 
so  situated  as  to  be  serviceable  as  kitchen  and  mess  room,  and 
is  to  be  altered  to  suit  as  such.  The  cost  per  ward  will  be  about 
$500.  I  also  stated  to  the  commanding  officer  the  necessity  of 
having  a  requisition  at  once  for  supplies  for  a  hospital  of  300  beds. 
Very  respectfully.  Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  T.  Alexander, 

Surgeon  U.S.A.,  Acting  Medical  Inspector. 

On  July  nth  the  second  batch  of  prisoners  arrived  at  5 
A.M.  They  numbered  249.  The  Advertiser  says:  "They 
were  ragged  and  dirty  as  usual.  One  was  barefoot  and  the 
rest  indifferently  shod."  On  July  12th  the  third  batch  of 
502  reached  Elmira  at  7  a.m.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
there  were  1151  prisoners  in  the  camp.  The  official  report 
of  Surgeon  Alexander  on  his  examination  made  during  this 
first  week  shows  that  the  only  deficiency  was  in  the  hospital 
organization.  The  surgeon  he  refers  to  as  being  in  charge 
of  the  regular  Government  hospitals  in  the  city  was  Dr. 
Wilham  C.  Wey,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols. 
There  were  at  this  time  220  sick  and  wounded  Federal 
soldiers  in  the  various  hospitals  over  which  he  had  charge. 
Pending  the  appointment  of  a  regular  surgeon  for  the  prison 
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camp,  Surgeon  Wey  was  assigned  temporarily  to  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  caring  for  the  few  sick  prisoners. 

The  infiux  of  prisoners  during  this  first  week  was  so  great 
that  httle  thought  had  been  given  to  sickness  or  death.  The 
pressing  needs  accumtdated  faster  than  the  machinery  of 
Government,  hampered  somewhat  by  mihtary  red  tape, 
could  find  ways  and  means  to  relieve.  Surgeon  Alexander's 
recommendations  received  prompt  attention,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  situation  would  have  been  relieved 
without  serious  inconvenience.  The  morning  of  Saturday, 
July  1 6th,  brought  to  Ehnira  the  startUng  news  that  there 
had  been  a  frightful  railroad  accident  at  Shohola,  a  coal 
train  having  collided  with  the  train  bearing  a  detachment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  The  city  was  thrown  into  a  whirl  of 
excitement,  and  the  officers  at  the  prison  camp  were  busily 
occupied  in  making  such  arrangements  as  were  possible 
with  the  Hmited  facilities  at  hand  to  care  for  the  wotmded 
prisoners  on  arrival. 

The  scene  at  the  wreck,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
definite  record,  must  have  been  extremely  painful  to  witness. 
The  residts  as  given  in  the  Advertiser  were  as  follows: 

Prisoners  killed  outright  and  buried  at  Shohola  48 

Guards        "       "         "  17 

Prisoners  badly  wounded  and  left  at  hospital  in  Lacka waxen  15 

Guards         "              "          "      "     "        "         "             "  8 

Prisoners  wounded  taken  to  Elmira  85 

Guards            10 

A  new  train  was  made  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  pro- 
ceeded on  its  way.  It  consisted  of  twenty  cars,  the  first  six 
containing  wounded  prisoners.  The  train  reached  Elmira 
at  9.30  P.M.  Colonel  Eastman  and  Surgeon  Wey  were  on 
the  spot  to  direct  the  work  of  unloading  the  wounded.  All 
the  U.  S.  baggage  wagons  at  the  post,  twelve  in  number, 
were  on  hand  hned  up  to  receive  the  wounded,  the  bottoms 
all  covered  with  hay,  to  make  the  journey  as  easy  as  possible. 
The  sick  and  aiUng  who  were  unable  to  walk  were  also  put 
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into  the  wagons.  Those  who  could  walk  were  marched  to 
the  camp,  and  on  arrival  were  provided  with  a  good  com- 
fortable meal  to  offset  the  enforced  fast  occasioned  by  the 
delay.  One  of  the  regular  barracks  had  been  hastily  emptied 
to  provide  the  best  possible  quarters  for  the  wounded.  The 
wounded  guards  were  sent  to  the  general  hospital  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  nurses  as  best  they  could.  Surgeon  Wey  turned 
his  attention  immediately  to  the  prisoners,  and,  with  all 
the  assistance  he  could  procure,  toiled  patiently  and  steadily 
through  that  long  Saturday  night  till  dayhght  in  his  efforts 
to  dress  the  wounds,  but  it  was  impossible  to  give  attention 
to  so  many  in  so  short  a  time.  The  scarcity  of  lint  sCnd 
bandages  crippled  them  in  their  work.  This  supply  had 
been  ample  for  any  ordinary  requirement,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  exhausted  the  supply  to  be  had  in  all  the 
Government  hospitals,  and  little  could  be  done  till  more 
was  obtained.  Sturgeon  Wey  did  not  wait  for  official  orders 
and  requisitions,  but  in  some  way  got  word  to  all  the  city 
pastors,  so  that  there  went  forth  on  that  Svinday  morning, 
from  every  pulpit,  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  ladies  for  lint, 
bandages,  and  delicacies,  with  the  request  that  any  contribu- 
tions be  sent  at  once  to  his  own  residence,  so  that  he  might 
personally  see  that  they  reached  the  prison  camp  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  same  appeal  was  published  in 
the  Advertiser  on  Monday  morning.  The  response  was  im- 
mediate and  contributions  were  sent  in,  not  only  by  the 
ladies  of  Elmira,  but  from  many  adjoining  towns,  so  that  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  every  one  who  needed  attention  re- 
ceived it.  The  Ladies  Hospital  Aid  Association  also  re- 
sponded quickly  with  liberal  supplies  of  delicacies  in  addition 
to  the  dressings  needed.  This  Association  had  been  organ- 
ized in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  to  provide  needed  supplies 
to  be  sent  to  the  front.  They  responded  with  the  same 
alacrity  and  cheerful  spirit  to  the  caU  for  aid  to  the  suffering 
Confederates  which  had  before  characterized  their  labors 
for  our  own  wounded  at  the  front. 

The  suddenness  of  the  emergency,  and  the  scarcity  of 
medical  assistance,  as  well  as  supplies,  made  it  impossible 
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to  properly  care  for  so  great  a  number  as  quickly  as  might 
have  been  desirable.  The  herculean  task  was  not  completed 
till  Monday  noon.  Some  might  say  that  in  such  an  emer- 
gency other  city  physicians  should  have  been  called  in  to 
assist.  The  situation  was  just  this.  All  the  leading  surgeons 
of  Elmira,  except  Dr.  Wey,  were  in  active  service  at  the  front, 
and  the  sick  citizens  of  Elmira  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
what  little  attention  Surgeon  Wey  might  be  able  to  render 
during  his  supposed  hours  of  rest,  assisted  by  medical  stu- 
dents or  nurses.  This  statement  is  made  to  answer  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Keiley,  in  his  book,  charging  a  criminal 
neglect  because  some  of  the  wounded  prisoners  were  still 
unattended  on  Monday  morning.  The  evidence  would  in- 
dicate that  everything  possible  was  done  to  meet  this  start- 
ling emergency,  with  no  thought  or  treatment  different  from 
that  which  would  have  been  accorded  our  own  soldiers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  wounded  guards  were  actually  neglected 
and  delegated  to  the  care  of  inexperienced  nurses,  that  the 
Confederates  might  receive  the  best  attention  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

Captain  M.  H.  Chiurch,  nth  V.  R.  C,  was  sent  to  Sho- 
hola  on  July  22d  to  direct  the  conveyance  of  such  wounded 
as  could  be  moved  to  Elmira.  He  returned  with  seven, 
brought  on  movable  beds. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  accident  and 
its  result : 

Barracks  No.  3,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1864. 
Lieut.-Col.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Depot. 
Sir  :  As  officer  in  command  of  guard  in  charge  of  prisoners, 
of  war  from  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  I  have  to  report  that  we  left 
on  steamer  Crescent  with  a  guard  of  125  men  and  three  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  833  prisoners,  on  the  eve  of  July  12.  Arrived 
at  New  York  at  3  p.m.,  July  14,  and  disembarked  at  Jersey  City 
at  4  A.M.,  of  the  15th.  Left  Jersey  City  via  Erie  Railway,  and 
at  3  P.M.  came  in  collision  with  a  coal  train  near  Shohola,  Pa., 
causing  a  complete  wreck  of  the  train  and  killing  fourteen  of  the 
guard  and  forty  of  the  prisoners  instantly,  mortally  wounding 
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three  of  the  guard  and  eight  prisoners,  all  of  whom  have  since 
died,  and  wounding  sixteen  of  the  guard  and  ninety-three  pris- 
oners. Nearly  all  the  guards  on  duty  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  immediately  I  caused  the  reserve  to  be  posted 
around  the  wreck  and  prisoners  to  prevent  their  escape.  The 
wounded  were  extricated  as  soon  as  possible  and  taken  to  Shohola, 
where  every  attention  was  rendered  by  the  citizens  and  guard. 
The  wounded  all  being  cared  for,  the  dead  were  buried  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  accident,  and  each  grave  properly 
designated.  The  prisoners  were  removed  to  Shohola,  where  we 
remained  until  ii  a.m.,  July  i6,  when  we  proceeded  on  our  way, 
arriving  at  Elmira  at  9.30  p.m.  Many  of  the  prisoners  killed 
were  so  disfigured  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  them,  and 
five  escaping  whose  names  are  unknown,  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  a  correct  list  of  killed. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Morris  H.  Church, 
Captain  nth  V.  R.  C,  Commanding  Giiard. 

This  report  fixes  the  correct  number  and  agrees  with 
Major  Colt's  tally  of  prisoners,  according  to  the  following 
figures: 


U.  S.  guards  killed  outright 

•       14 

"          "      wounded,  since  died    .         .          ... 

3 

"          "      wounded,  sent  on 

.       16 

Prisoners  killed  outright 

.       40 

"         wounded,  since  died.        .          .         .         . 

8 

"         wounded,  left  at  Shohola .... 

7 

"         woimded  sent  on 

86 

Prisoners  escaped 

5 

Prisoners  delivered  at  Elmira         .... 

780 

This  also  reconciles  the  report  of  bodies  removed  to 
Elmira  in  191 1,  and  explains  why  no  accurate  record  can 
be  made  as  to  the  names  of  the  dead.  The  five  who  escaped 
were  unknown,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  being  mostly 
mutilated  beyond  recognition,  it  became  a  hard  matter  to 
prepare  a  list,  with  absolute  accuracy.  The  death  roll, 
however,  is  fixed  at  48  prisoners  and  17  guards.      Of  the 
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wounded,  86  were  moved  at  once  and  7  later,  making  93 
as  reported.     (See  Chapter  X.  for  present  revised  figures.) 

Colonel  Wm.  Hoffman,  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 
came  to  Elmira  July  20th,  and  spent  the  day  examining  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  prison  camp.  He  expressed  him- 
self as  highly  pleased  with  the  accommodations  which  had 
been  devised  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  prisoners. 

The  prison  camp  rapidly  increased  in  population.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  4424  prisoners  had  been  received. 
In  order  that  the  guards  might  be  able  to  see  what  was  going 
on  at  night  within  the  enclosure,  forty -one  large  kerosene  oil 
lamps  having  immense  reflectors  were  hung  up  on  the  in- 
side of  the  stockade  fence,  distributed  at  regular  distances. 
These  lights  were  first  used  on  the  night  of  July  26th. 

Under  the  strict  rules  of  military  prisons,  no  citizens 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  grounds.  All  the  opportunity 
outsiders  had  of  seeing  the  prisoners  was  while  they  were 
being  transferred  from  the  cars  to  the  enclosure.  About 
the  20th  of  July  a  peculiar  structure  began  to  take  shape 
opposite  the  prison.  It  was  located  about  150  feet  west  of 
Hoffman  Street,  and  probably  on  the  premises  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  William  H.  LoveU.  The  two  trees  shown  in  Plate 
No.  6  stand  just  inside  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Wixson,  No.  710  West  Water 
Street.  The  observatory  is  shown  in  the  picture.  Mr. 
Keiley  describes  it  as  follows: 

Our  curiosity  has  been  excited  for  some  days  past,  by  no- 
ticing a  wooden  structure  consisting  of  two  large  platforms,  one 
above  the  other,  which  has  been  going  up  across  the  road  that 
bounds  one  face  of  our  prison.  I  learn  to-day  that  it  is  an  "Ob- 
servatory" where  the  sightseeing  penchant  of  the  "Yanks" 
is  to  be  made  available  to  put  money  into  the  purse  of  an  en- 
terprising partnership  which  proposes  to  turn  our  pen  into  a 
menagerie  and  exhibit  the  inmates  to  the  refined  and  valorous 
people  of  the  Chemung  Valley,  at  the  modest  fee  of  fifteen  cents 
a  head !    Refreshments  served  below. 

The  event  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  venture,  for  one  of  the 
proprietors,  who  was  part  of  the  management  in  our  pen,  assured 
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me  that  the  concern  paid  for  itself  in  two  weeks.  I  am  surprised 
that  Barnura  has  not  taken  the  prisoners  off  the  hands  of  Abe, 
divided  them  into  companies,  and  carried  them  in  caravans 
through  the  country,  after  the  manner  of  Sesostris,  and  other 
antique  heroes,  turning  an  honest  penny  by  the  show. 

So  profitable  was  this  peculiarly  Yankee  "institooshun" 
that  a  week  or  too  thereafter  a  rival  establishment,  taller  by  a 
score  of  feet,  sprang  up,  and  a  grand  "  sightseeing-and-spruce- 
beer  "  warfare  began,  which  shook  Elmira  to  its  uttermost  depths. 
One  building  was  Radical,  the  other  Copperhead ;  one  was  taller, 
the  other  older  and  more  original — qualifications  considered 
important  by  Dr.  Sands,  and  quite  as  apropos  to  sightseeing 
as  to  sarsaparilla.  Heaven  knows  where  it  would  have  ended, 
but  that  the  Government  confiscated  the  "  Democratic  platform  " 
under  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  and  its  Abolition  brother 
remained  master  of  the  situation. 

Here,  every  summer  afternoon,  the  population  of  Elmira — 
chiefly  of  the  female  persuasion — congregated  to  feast  their  eyes 
on  their  enemies,  much  after  the  fashion  that  the  worshippers 
of  Dagon  mocked  the  mighty  son  of  Manoah;  and  tmtil  the  days 
became  so  cold  that  exposure  in  so  high  a  position  was  unpleasant, 
the  shinplasters  rolled  in  and  the  lemon-pop  and  ginger  cakes 
rolled  out  of  the  orthodox  observatory,  to  the  great  pecuniary 
comfort  of  the  true-believers  who  owned  it.  Patriotism  is  spelled 
with  a  "y"  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  up  here. 

This  humorous  account  of  our  witty  prisoner  gives  a 
very  correct  impression  of  the  observatory  history  in  most 
particulars.  The  first  mention  in  the  Advertiser  was  on 
July  28th,  when  it  refers  to  a  large  elevated  platform  outside 
the  barracks  which  commands  a  view  of  the  enclosure.  On 
August  30th,  a  regular  advertisement  appears  in  the  Adver- 
tiser of  the  observatory,  three  stories  high,  conducted  by 
W.  and  W.  Mears,  admission  10  cents.  On  September  9th 
the  Advertiser  mentions  that  there  are  two  observatories 
in  operation,  both  doing  a  rushing  business.  The  second 
observatory  was  on  the  comer  of  Hoffman  Street,  now  oc- 
cupied by  E.  A.  Warner's  grocery  store.  Between  the  two 
observatories,  and,  in  fact,  all  along  Water  Street  near  the 
camp,  was  a  long  row  of  wooden  booths  like  those  at  a  fair. 
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built  in  a  night  and  doing  business  the  next  day.  They  all 
sold  cakes,  peanuts,  crackers,  lemonade,  beer,  and  sometimes 
even  stronger  drinks.  They  were  of  short  life.  Nothing 
but  the  original  observatory  was  permitted  to  remain.  The 
commanding  officer  ordered  the  rival  observatory  on  the  cor- 
ner and  all  the  booths  to  be  razed.  They  came  down  quicker 
even  than  they  went  up,  and  their  occupants  vanished  from 
sight.  The  original  "observatory,"  which  remained  through 
the  existence  of  the  camp,  is  nicely  shown  in  Plate  No.  6. 

A  reUgious  sentiment  developed  very  early  in  the  history 
of  the  camp.  The  Advertiser  of  July  21st  says:  "The  rebel 
prisoners  have  organized  prayer  meetings  and  other  religious 
services,  and  made  application  for  religious  reading,  Bibles, 
tracts,  etc.  Permission  was  given  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eastman  for  any  religious  pubHcations  to  be  sent  to  prisoners. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  takes  active  charge  of  the  distribution." 
Arrangements  were  made  for  a  preaching  service  in  the 
prison  camp  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  five  o'clock.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  preached  the  first  sermon  Sunday, 
July  24th.  The  prisoners  turned  out  in  full  force  and 
listened  attentively.  Regular  services  were  conducted 
every  Sunday,  the  following  pastors  officiating  in  regular 
turn:  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  A.  C.  George,  S.  M.  Bainbridge, 
T.  O.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Gierlow.  The  Advertiser  of  July 
27th  says:  "  The  annual  report  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shows 
that  they  have  distributed  4175  testaments,  21,735  reUgious 
newspapers,  and  1000  daily  papers  to  soldiers  and  prisoners 
of  war."  Also,  under  date  of  September  ist:  "Large  con- 
tributions of  religious  books  and  papers  are  received  weekly 
from  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission  and  Y.  M.  C.  A." 
Also,  under  date  of  February  7,  1865:  "There  are  151 1 
prisoners  who  profess  reHgion,  547  Baptists,  542  Methodists, 
no  Presb3rterians,  and  242  Roman  Catholics."  The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
religious  sentiment  of  prisoners.  This  letter  was  probably 
written  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  Moore  in  1865.  At 
all  events,  the  printed  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  was 
found  in  Colonel  Moore's  scrap-book. 
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My  command  was  captured  in  one  of  the  desperate  assaults 
before  Petersburg.  We  were  taken  to  Point  Lookout  and  then 
to  Elmira.  As  we  drew  into  Elmira  the  sun  was  beaming  down 
upon  us  in  all  its  beauty  and  brightness,  and  it  was  very  hot. 
The  train  was  soon  emptied  of  its  living  freight,  and  the  column 
formed  four  abreast,  headed  toward  the  prison  camp.  The 
depot  was  thronged  with  people,  the  greater  part  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, all  handsomely  dressed,  gazing  upon  us  with  a  variety  of 
expressions;  some  with  gladness,  some  with  sadness,  and  some 
with  a  sympathetic  look,  as  if  moved  by  a  Christian  heart,  touched 
by  a  common  feeling  for  suffering  humanity.  The  writer  was 
hatless  and  coatless,  having  lost  his  hat  on  the  train,  and  marched 
down  the  street  in  that  condition.  A  lady  on  the  sidewalk  said: 
"  See  that  poor  man  without  a  hat.  I  wish  the  guard  would  let 
me  give  him  one."  The  look  that  lady  gave  me  remains  with  me 
to  this  day.  It  carried  earnestness  with  it,  and  a  reality  in  what 
she  said.  We  soon  reached  the  camp  and  marched  into  our  new 
quarters.  The  situation  was  by  far  more  desirable  than  at  Point 
Lookout.  Here  everything  was  new  and  clean.  The  tents  were 
new,  the  grass  was  green  in  many  places,  and  walnut  trees  stand- 
ing here  and  there  about  the  grounds.  All  around  on  the  outside 
could  be  seen  mountainous  scenery  covered  with  evergreens, 
affording  a  splendid  relief  to  the  eye.  Within  the  camp  was  a 
pond,  around  the  sides  of  which  was  tall  grass  of  a  flossy  nature. 
The  water,  oh!  the  water  which  we  had  longed  for  so  much  was 
now  at  hand.  Wells  were  dug  at  convenient  distances  from 
each  other  in  the  enclosure.  They  were  shallow,  not  over  eight  or 
ten  feet  deep.  About  six  feet  and  you  were  through  stones  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  peck  measure,  then  white,  coarse  sand 
and  pure,  cool,  sparkling  water.  Oh!  how  we  enjoyed  the  water. 
Our  dry,  parched,  and  feverish  throats  were  no  longer  to  suffer. 
The  little  giant  cuctimbers  wotdd  be  pumped  by  the  hour  and 
the  water  would  still  come,  pure  as  ever.  Our  tent  was  in  ward 
46.  The  weather  was  delightful  during  August  and  September. 
The  camp  was  soon  filled  with  prisoners.  The  commissary  de- 
partment was  poorly  supplied  at  first  and  badly  managed.  An 
officer  with  the  rank  of  Captain  made  himself  very  obnoxious 
to  all.  He  carried  too  many  pistols  in  his  belt,  which  made  him 
cross  and  crabbed.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  change 
was  made  which  resulted  in  an  improvement. 

As  the  fall  came  on  it  was  quite  cold  at  night.     We  pulled 
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down  some  tall  grass,  dried  it  in  the  sun,  and  made  a  bed  of  it. 
The  scurvy  was  among  us,  and  as  the  cold  weather  advanced  the 
death  rate  increased  rapidly.  Scurvy,  typhoid  pneumonia,  and 
finally  smallpox  broke  out  to  an  alarming  extent,  carrying  off 
great  numbers  of  the  poor  fellows.  Hospital  wards  were  com- 
menced soon  after  the  camp  was  fairly  started.  These  were  well 
built  and  nicely  arranged.  A  ward  contained  about  seventy- 
five  patients,  and  was  as  comfortable  as  could  be  built,  with  good 
cots,  and  they  were  well  heated.  As  fast  as  the  wards  were 
finished  they  were  filled  with  sick.  The  weather  soon  got  cold 
and  continued  so.  The  ground  became  frozen,  hard,  and  dry, 
and  a  shower  of  snow  was  more  frequent  than  a  shower  of  rain 
in  April,  and  far  more  lasting.  It  came  to  stay,  and  as  winter 
approached  we  had  streets  as  clean  as  linen  and  as  slick  as  glass. 
A  large  quantity  of  wood,  chiefly  spruce,  was  kept  in  the  enclosure 
and  a  constant  hauling  kept  up  principally  with  sleighs.  This 
wood  was  dealt  out  every  day,  so  many  sticks  to  a  tent.  The 
wood  was  inadequate  to  our  needs,  and  the  art  of  stealing  was 
practised  to  a  very  high  degree. 

It  was  a  novelty  to  walk  through  the  camp  and  see  the  variety 
of  amusements  going  on,  checkers,  chess,  cards,  dominoes  and 
all  manner  of  devices  to  while  away  the  time.  Trinkets  were 
made  of  bone,  horn,  gutta-percha,  horse  hair,  and  wood,  into  al- 
most every  conceivable  thing — buttons,  combs,  fans,  rings,  watch 
chains,  toothpicks,  and  many  other  things.  The  horses  driven 
into  camp  had  their  tails  badly  notched.  Quite  a  lively  business 
was  carried  on  with  the  sutler.  There  was  a  perfect  mania  for 
traffic.  We  saw  a  man  coming  from  breakfast  exchange  his 
slice  of  bread  for  a  chew  of  tobacco,  saying  the  tobacco  would 
pacify  his  stomach  for  two  hours,  while  the  bread  would  only 
aggravate  it. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  routine,  a  party  in  ward  46  who  lived 
in  a  tent  near  the  stockade  were  engaged  in  another  and  al- 
together different  employment.  They  were  working  tmder- 
ground  and  engineering  a  route  beyond  the  enclosure  by  which 
they  might  escape,  and  they  were  successful.  After  they  escaped 
the  act  bore  heavily  on  all  of  us.  There  was  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion made  in  the  whole  ward,  and  all  our  planks  and  grass  for 
beds  were  taken  from  us,  and  our  already  hard  beds  were  reduced 
to  the  naked  ground,  making  all  suffer  for  the  disobedience  of 
the  few.     Until  the  weather  became  too  cold  we  had  religious 
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services  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  at  a  pole  driven  in  the  ground  on  an  open  space.  The  meet- 
ings were  largely  attended.  Songs  of  praise  were  sung,  exhorta- 
tions made,  and  fervent  prayers  offered  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
from  devout  hearts  for  His  protection  and  care,  and  in  behalf  of 
all  who  desired  to  be  prayed  for.  We  have  seen  many  a  poor 
fellow  with  sunken  eyes  and  pale  face,  with  uplifted  hand  say: 
"Pray  for  me";  and  men  would  bring  their  friends  who  were  sick 
and  unable  to  come  alone,  that  they  might  make  their  requests 
known.  We  enjoyed  those  meetings.  Never  shall  we  forget 
them. 

The  dispensary  was  manned  by  prisoners.  A  man  was  for- 
tunate if  he  were  a  druggist,  as  he  could  get  a  good  berth  at  once. 
I  was  fortunately  appointed  to  a  position  in  this  department. 
Medicine  and  suitable  food  were  supplied  without  stint.  Many 
times  did  we  sing,  at  the  bedside,  in  subdued  tones,  those  com- 
forting songs,  "Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for  me,"  and  "Jesus,  Lover 
of  my  Soul."  I  shall  ever  remember  the  Colonel  in  charge 
(Col.  Stephen  Moore),  and  would  be  thoroughly  delighted  to 
meet  him  now  if  he  be  living. 

I  walked  out  one  evening  late.  The  full  moon  was  sending 
her  soft  light  over  everything.  From  the  tall  flagstaff  near  the 
entrance  gate  a  large  flag  was  waving  its  graceful  folds  in  the 
gentle  breeze.  I  soliloquized — that  flag  has  done  me  no  harm. 
This  is  the  flag  of  the  country  for  which  my  ancestors  fought. 
I  remember,  when  a  child,  listening  to  one  as  he  sat  in  the 
corner  smoking  his  pipe,  teU  of  Valley  Forge,  Cowpens,  and 
Yorktown.  That  is  the  flag  under  which  I  was  bom.  I  can 
wrap  its  folds  around  me,  but  why  am  I  a  prisoner  under  it? 
Let  the  history  of  the  late  uncivil  war  answer.  That  chapter  is 
dark  and  stains  the  fair  page  of  American  history. 

L.  B.  Jones. 

During  the  existence  of  the  prison  camp  the  late  Casper 
S.  Decker  lived  on  West  Water  Street,  two  blocks  below 
the  camp.  Corroborative  evidence  of  the  religious  meet- 
ings referred  to  in  Mr.  Jones's  letter  is  given,  as  well  as  many 
other  facts  of  interest,  in  the  following  letter  from  a  son, 
Mr.  Casper  G.  Decker,  President  of  the  Elmira  Knitting 
Mills: 
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Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  29,  1912. 

My  dear  Mr.  Holmes:  I  am  glad  to  give  you  what  I  can 
remember  my  father's  saying  about  the  prison  camp  here.  It 
was  on  West  Water  St.,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  where 
we  lived,  and  I  can  remember  the  prisoners  marching  up  the 
street  guarded  by  the  Union  soldiers.  They  were  ragged  and 
made  a  great  contrast  to  their  captors,  in  their  better  uniforms 
of  blue.  They  were  religious  men  and  often  at  night  we  could 
hear  the  sound  of  singing  and  we  knew  that  they  were  holding 
prayer  meetings  and  singing  hymns  in  the  prison  yard.  My 
father  once  asked  one  of  the  Union  officers  if  the  prisoners  were 
as  religious  as  they  appeared  to  be,  and  the  officer  said  to  him, 
"  I  believe  that  they  are.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  me  to  hear  a 
prisoner  swear,  while  our  soldiers  are  swearing  all  the  time." 
When  cold  weather  came  provision  was  made  for  fuel  for  the 
prison  camp,  and  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  send  representa- 
tives out  to  inspect  the  wood  brought  to  the  gates  by  farmers 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  see  that  their  appropriation 
was  properly  spent.  It  was  their  privilege  to  reject  any  wood 
they  were  offered  when  they  did  not  Uke  the  quality  or  measure- 
ment, and  my  father  was  interested  in  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  the  men  whom  they  sent  out  as  inspectors. 

I  have  an  imperfect  recollection  of  going  up  in  a  tower  which 
was  built  on  Water  St.  opposite  the  camp  and  looking  over  into 
the  prison  for  a  little  time.  The  use  of  this  tower  was  soon  pro- 
hibited as  it  was  found  from  it  signals  were  being  made  to  the 
prisoners  within. 

They  were  allowed  to  earn  a  little  money  in  such  ways  as 
they  could,  and  some  coarse  wood  cutting  and  carving  was  done. 
One  favorite  form  was  a  small  strip  of  pine  wood  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  square  with  three-quarter  inch  sections  cut 
out  into  a  series  of  chambers  so  that  only  the  four  comers  of  the 
strip  remained,  and  the  parts  between  these  sections.  The  wood 
which  had  been  inside  was  not  removed  but  was  carved  into  the 
form  of  a  ball  too  large  to  escape.  Often  there  were  four  or  five 
of  these  chambers  and  balls,  and  at  the  end  of  all  one  or  two  links 
of  wooden  chain  were  carved  from  the  same  block,  the  first  link 
passing  through  a  ring  which  was  carved  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chamber.  Much  patience  must  have  been  required  to  make 
these,  as  a  break  in  any  point  would  destroy  all  the  work. 

I  also  remember  a  little  block  of  wood  nearly  an  inch  thick 
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and  less  than  three  inches  square,  which  was  carved  to  represent 
a  book.  There  was  pencil  ruling  on  either  side  and  back  like 
the  marking  done  nowadays  on  the  cover  of  a  ledger  or  journal. 
This  was  hollowed  out  from  the  front  to  the  back  and  a  little 
slide  inserted  to  cover  the  opening  and  preserve  the  form  of  the 
book,  being  concaved  to  represent  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  There 
was  a  notch  in  this  slide,  and  when  any  one  holding  the  book 
would  try  to  draw  down  the  slide  to  open  it  the  curved  head  and 
neck  of  a  little  black  snake  with  coal  black  eyes  would  come  out, 
impelled  by  the  movement  of  the  slide,  and  a  pin  point  in  the 
mouth  of  the  snake  would  hit  the  finger  of  the  person  open- 
ing the  book.  I  can  remember  this  as  a  wonderful  toy,  and  I 
deceived  many  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  gave  the  book  to  open. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Casper  G.  Decker. 

Mr.  Keiley  writes  in  his  book: 

Major  Colt  suggested  yesterday  [Saturday,  July  33d]  that 
it  might  be  desired  by  some  of  the  prisoners  to  have  divine  service 
regularly  on  Sunday;  and  added  that  if  an  application  were  made 
out,  he  would  forward  it  to  Colonel  Eastman,  who  commanded 
the  post,  and  who  would  doubtless  approve  it.  This  was  done 
and  the  clerg3mien  of  the  city  readily  assented  to  the  proposition 
to  visit  the  prison  alternately.  Under  this  arrangement  we  had 
service  this  evening,  and  almost  every  Sunday  afternoon  there- 
after. The  first  minister  who  visited  us  was  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  a  brother  of  the  notorious  Henry  Ward,  who  cultivates 
politics,  preaching,  and  potatoes  to  much  temporal  advantage; 
as  the  world  knows,  "Tom"  is  not  as  "sound  on  the  crow"  as 
Ward,  and  gave  us  a  very  practical,  sensible,  and  liberal  talk. 
During  his  sermon  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  more  prisoners 
arrived. 

A  very  pleasant  reference  to  Mr.  Beecher  is  made  in  a 
letter  written  by  Enos  Lyons,  which  appears  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Among  the  local  clergymen  who  visited  the  prisoners 
was  the  Rev.  Martin  Kavanaugh,  then  rector  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  ecclesiastical 
superior,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Timon,  first  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  was 
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an  ardent  Unionist,  but  had  great  love  and  sympathy  for 
the  Southerners,  having  long  labored  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Southland.  He  visited  the  prison  once,  celebrated  Mass, 
and  preached.  Father  Kavanaugh  was  a  frequent  visitor 
on  week-days,  then  celebrating  the  Mass.  The  day  before 
it  was  his  custom  to  hear  the  confessions  of  prisoners  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  After  the  Masses,  usually  solemnized  out 
of  doors,  he  would  deliver  a  sermon,  but  following  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  Chtu-ch,  it  was  devoted  whoUy  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  gospels,  and  intended  solely  to  promote  spiritual 
consolation.  He  visited  the  sick  and  dying  who  sought, 
from  his  religious  ministrations,  peace  of  mind  and  spirit, 
and  bestowed  the  last  rites  of  his  Church  to  aU  dying  in  the 
CathoHc  faith.  Father  Kavanaugh  was  of  a  reserved  but 
resolute  nature,  and  never  hesitated  in  duty  when  contagion 
visited  the  camp.  His  picture,  as  shown  in  Plate  21,  was 
taken  at  a  date  near  that  period. 

Of  the  boys  who  went  to  the  prison  camp  with  Father 
Kavanaugh  to  serve  him  at  the  Mass,  Mr.  John  Moore, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  the  capable  Editor-in-chief  of 
the  Elmira  Telegram,  still  survives.  Father  Kavanaugh  and 
all  the  rest  have  passed  away. 

Among  the  Protestant  clergy  who  ministered  to  the  pris- 
oners none  seemed  to  be  so  popular  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  his  sermons 
were  never  tinctured  with  anything  which  savored  of  politics 
or  the  war.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  lived  many  years,  dearly 
loved  by  his  own  people,  as  well  as  the  entire  community. 
So  great  was  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  citizens 
of  Elmira  that  after  his  death  twelve  years  ago,  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  by  popular  subscription  and  placed  in 
the  park  which  fronts  the  church  in  which  for  so  many  years 
he  served  his  people. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Drainage  Canal 

THE  second  month  of  the  prison  camp's  existence  opens 
with  a  list  of  about  4500  prisoners,  enough  to  com- 
fortably fill  the  barracks.  During  the  month  5195 
prisoners  arrive  and  the  prison  is  congested.  The  entire 
camp  not  occupied  with  buildings  is  covered  with  tents. 
The  prisoners  poured  in  so  rapidly  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  demands 
made  in  every  direction.  While  hospital  buildings  were 
being  rushed  as  fast  as  possible,  the  enfeebled  prisoners 
became  sick  so  fast  that  adequate  care  could  not  be  given, 
much  as  every  one  desired  to  do  it.  A  calm  and  reasonable 
consideration  of  the  facts  gives  the  best  answer  to  the 
unreasonable  charges  made  on  aU  sides,  by  the  South,  that 
the  effort  was  not  made  to  properly  care  for  the  prisoners. 
The  following  official  communication  explains  conditions 
at  the  beginning  of  August : 

Headquarters  Draft  Rendezvous, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1864. 
Brig.-Gen.  L.  Thomas, 

Adj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  :  Since  my  last  report  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
5000  prisoners  of  war  have  arrived  at  this  depot  and  are  quar- 
tered in  barracks  and  tents  at  Barracks  No.  3.  All  recruits,  sub- 
stitutes, and  drafted  men  have  been  transferred  to  Barracks  No.  i 
excepting  deserters,  who  are  confined  in  the  guard-house.  The 
latter  will  be  transferred  as  soon  as  the  guard-house  is  completed 
at  Barracks  No.  i .  The  54th  Regiment  N.  Y.  Militia,  numbering 
about  350,  arrived  here  on  the  27th  of  July  to  serve  as  guard  over 
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prisoners  of  war.  This  regiment,  with  the  six  companies  of  the 
i6th  V.  R.  C,  furnish  about  700  men  for  guard  duty  at  the  prison- 
ers' camp.  At  Barracks  No.  i  there  are  200  colored  drafted  men 
and  substitutes,  organized  into  two  companies,  armed  and 
equipped,  doing  guard  duty  there.  Thirty  of  these  are  detailed 
daily  as  a  patrol  guard  inside  the  enclosure  at  prisoners'  camp. 
I  have  just  received  notice  from  Major-General  Dix  that  two  more 
regiments  of  militia  from  New  York  City  wiU  be  ordered  here  for 
duty,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  arrive  here  to-night  or 
to-morrow. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  troops  to  arrive  here  suddenly  it 
became  necessary  to  direct  the  quartermaster  to  lease  some 
ground  next  to  the  prisoners'  camp  for  an  encampment,  which  I 
respectfully  request  may  be  approved.  The  new  hospital  is 
completed  and  occupied.  The  general  condition  of  the  post  is 
excellent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 

Lt.-Col.  U.S.A.,  Commanding  Post. 

The  continued  arrival  of  prisoners  swelled  the  number  so 
greatly  that  Colonel  Eastman  began  to  get  nervous  because 
the  guard  was  so  small.  He  made  a  telegraphic  appeal  for 
reinforcements.  Two  batteries  of  artillery,  A  and  B  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  Light  Artillery,  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  arrived  on 
August  3d  from  Rochester,  66  men  and  four  guns.  The 
77th  and  98th  regiments  State  Militia  also  arrived.  Plate 
No.  12  shows  the  artillery  camp  on  the  right,  and  the  54th 
N.  Y.  Militia  on  left.  This  camp  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Water  Street,  west  of  the  enclosure.  On  the  i6th  of  August, 
the  force  guarding  prisoners  consisted  of  the  28th,  54th,  56th, 
58th,  77th,  98th,  99th,  and  I02d  regiments  of  N.  Y.  Militia, 
Batteries  A  and  B,  ist  Battalion  N.  Y.  Light  Artillery,  and 
six  companies  of  the  i6th  V.  R.  C. 

In  addition  to  the  new  hospital  which  is  mentioned  in 
Colonel  Eastman's  report  as  being  completed,  three  addi- 
tional hospital  buildings  are  being  constructed.  All  the  work 
is  being  done  by  the  prisoners.  The  demand  for  hospital 
accommodations  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied.     During 
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this  period  of  five  weeks  from  the  opening  of  the  camp, 
Surgeon  Wey  had  done  his  best  to  care  for  the  prison  camp, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  in  connection  with  the  post 
hospitals.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  need  of  a  surgeon 
in  the  camp,  it  was  August  8th  before  anything  was  done. 
On  that  day  Surgeon  Wey  was  relieved  and  Surgeon  Eugene 
Sanger,  U.  S.  A.,  assigned  to  duty  as  surgeon  of  the  camp. 
On  the  same  day.  Assistant  Surgeons  Chas.  E.  Rider  and 
C.  S.  Bailey  were  detailed  as  assistants.  On  August  12th 
Assistant  Surgeon  John  T.  Parker  was  added  to  the  staff,  and 
on  the  14th  Assistant  Surgeons  F.  D.  Ritter  and  Henry  J. 
Rogers  reported  for  duty. 

WiUiam  C.  Wey  was  bom  at  CatskUl,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 
1829.  He  was  a  medical  student  under  Dr.  Alden  March, 
one  of  the  most  famous  surgeons  of  his  day,  and  graduated 
from  the  Albany  Medical  College,  January  23,  1849.  He 
located  at  Elmira  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  He  soon 
acquired  a  siirgical  reputation  and  went  long  distances  to. 
perform  difficult  operations.  In  his  early  career  he  served 
as  Coroner  of  Chemimg  County,  and  when  Elmira  became  a 
city  in  1864  he  was  the  first  health  officer,  and  again  in  1894 
he  was  appointed  health  officer,  but  failing  health  caused 
him  to  relinquish  the  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  six  years.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Tilden  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory,  and  served  continuously  over 
twenty-two  years  till  his  death.  He  was  a  manager  and 
senior  consulting  physician  of  the  Amot-Ogden  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  the  last  time  he  left  his  house,  two  weeks  before 
his  dea  h,  was  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  hospital  managers. 
Dr.  Wey  was  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1871.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the  State 
Medical  Examining  and  Licensing  Board  at  its  first  meeting, 
September  i,  1891,  and  occupied  the  position  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  30,  1897. 

Early  in  the  war.  Dr.  Wey  was  appointed  an  examiner  of 
recruits.  Later  he  was  commissioned  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  became  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
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tary  hospitals  of  the  post  at  Elmira.  His  induction  into  the 
prison  camp  and  the  heroic  work  he  did  there  is  outhned  in 
Chapter  III.  This  brief  sketch  of  his  hfe  finds  a  place  here 
as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  Elmira,  owing  to  the  severe 
criticism  made  concerning  his  first  real  service  in  the  prison 
camp.  In  the  interest  of  humanity  this  self-sacrificing 
Christian  hero  left  all  his  other  duties  and  devoted  his  entire 
time  and  strength  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  victims  of  the 
terrible  railroad  wreck,  with  no  thought  as  to  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes.  To  him  they  were  suffering  human 
beings  needing  his  quickest  and  best  skill,  and  they  got 
everything  which  his  overtaxed  strength  could  give.  He 
made  his  own  house  a  hospital  supply  station,  the  quicker  to 
get  what  he  so  much  needed.  And  after  all  this  he  still 
carried  the  burden  of  the  prison  hospital,  with  its  rapidly 
increasing  hst  of  patients  for  nearly  a  month,  till  finally  the 
Government  on  August  8th  provided  a  surgeon  and  five 
assistant  surgeons  to  do  the  work  which  Surgeon  Wey  had 
been  doing  for  a  month  with  almost  no  help,  in  addition  to 
all  his  other  duties  in  the  U.  S.  hospitals  and  elsewhere.  The 
fact  is  that  the  strain  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  soon 
after  to  give  up  entirely  his  position  as  surgeon  of  the  post 
hospitals. 

Forty-seven  years  of  faithfid,  conscientious  work  in  the 
city  of  Elmira,  both  before  and  after  the  war,  and  the  import- 
ant honors  bestowed  on  him,  not  only  by  his  home  city  but 
by  the  State,  go  to  show  that  Dr.  Wey  was  a  surgeon  of  great 
ability,  and  as  such  not  deserving  the  criticism  of  any  one  for 
the  splendid  work  he  did.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  great 
dignity  of  character,  rare  courtliness  of  manner,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  best  tj^ie  of 
nature's  noblemen ;  he  was  a  man  of  extreme  modesty,  and 
the  general  public  had  httle  knowledge  of  his  extensive  acts 
of  charity,  imless  revealed  by  the  recipient,  therefore  the 
perfect  record  of  his  many  deeds  of  kindness  can  only  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Life.  His  life,  while  not  long,  was  full 
to  repletion  with  deeds  of  service  to  the  Master  and  loving- 
kindness  to  suffering  humanity,  and  he  left  a  name  and 
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memory  which  will  be  cherished  by  posterity  as  that  of  one 
of  Elmira's  noblest  and  most  prominent  citizens. 

The  following  letter  brings  out  a  side  of  Dr.  Wey's  per- 
sonality which  strengthens  the  assertions  made.  The  allu- 
sion in  the  opening  sentence  refers  to  the  main  letter  sent 
before,  which  appears  later: 

"The  RiDGEWOOD, "  83  Ridgewood  Ave., 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1912. 
My  dear  Mr.  Holmes  : 

I  have  done  nothing  more  yet  than  merely  mention  the  name 
of  Dr.  Wey.  It  seems  to  me  only  right  that  I  should  speak  a 
little  more  at  length  of  one  who  was  my  dear  and  honored 
friend.  There  was  a  distant  connection  between  us.  One  of 
his  sisters  married  a  cousin  of  my  mother,  and  I  think  it  must 
have  been  through  that  sister  that  he  learned  of  my  presence  in 
Elmira.  At  any  rate,  it  was  very  shortly  after  my  arrival  there 
that  he  put  himself  into  communication  with  me.  I  have  forgot- 
ten whether  he  wrote  me,  or  came  to  see  me  at  the  barracks.  I 
think  it  was  the  latter.  He  asked  me  to  spend  the  next  Sunday 
at  his  home — taking  dinner  with  him  and  staying  the  afternoon. 
The  invitation  was  repeated,  and  it  soon  became  an  almost  regular 
thing  for  me  to  dine  with  them  on  Sunday,  and  stay  the  afternoon. 
The  Doctor  was  a  devout  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Mrs.  Wey's  parents  had  been  Presbyterians,  and  she  always 
retained  a  love  for  the  Church  of  her  own  early  days.  As  I  was 
a  Presbyterian,  she  frequently  asked  me  to  come  down  early 
enough  Sunday  morning  to  go  with  her  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  morning  service.  Then  I  would  dine  with  them, 
and  in  the  evening,  when  the  Doctor  was  at  liberty,  the  three  of 
us  would  go  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Altogether,  the  pleas- 
antest  recollections  of  my  Elmira  life  are  the  Sundays  I  spent  in 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wey. 

In  person.  Dr.  Wey  was  short  and  stoutly  built,  and  somewhat 
inclined  to  corpulency.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  tradi- 
tional "gentleman  of  the  old  school," — formal,  dignified,  and,  to 
first  impressions,  almost  cold.  But  this  last  wore  off  as  one  came 
to  know  the  heart  of  the  man.  His  voice  was  low  and  gentle, — 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him  raise  it,  or  speak  in  a  loud  tone. 
His  laugh  was  rich  and  musical.  It  was  as  good  as  a  feast  to  hear 
it,  and  to  see  his  eyes  twinkle,  as  he  perpetrated  some  stroke  of 
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humor  or  wit,  or  heard  some  comical  story  of  the  day's  experience. 
In  every  way,  he  was  a  most  delightful  host. 

As  a  man,  he  was  without  reproach.  His  sense  of  honor  was 
as  high  and  delicate  and  stem  as  that  of  any  man  I  ever  have 
known.  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  he  ever  did  an  act 
that  did  not  measure  up  to  that  standard. 

As  to  his  standing  and  service  as  a  physician,  others  can  speak 
more  intelligently  than  I.  I  have  preferred  to  speak  of  him 
simply  as  a  man — ^the  friend  whom  I  honored  and  loved,  and  who 
honored  me  by  giving  me  his  friendship. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  G.  Hopkins. 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  possible  to  mention  facts  with 
some  relation  to  chronological  order,  but  with  the  camp  in  full 
swing  it  seems  impossible  to  continue  the  eflEort.  If  when  a 
topic  is  introduced  all  information  pertaining  thereto  be 
assembled,  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  absorb  more  readily 
the  complete  story,  and  so  that  course  will  be  followed. 

Early  in  August,  the  subject  which  loomed  up  hastily  and 
urgently  was  that  of  drainage.  Like  the  hospital  question, 
it  had  received  little  thought  in  the  begiiming,  but  with  a 
body  of  over  5000  men  to  care  for,  and  a  temperature  rang- 
ing around  90  degrees — with  no  rains  and  a  general  scarcity 
of  water  in  the  streams — the  condition  grew  rapidly  serious. 
The  body  of  water  within  the  enclosure,  Foster's  pond,  was 
really  a  stagnaiit  pool,  having  no  inlet  for  ruiming  water, 
and  no  outlet.  The  sinks  were  first  located  on  the  bank,  and 
all  refuse  of  every  kind  from  the  cook-houses  and  elsewhere 
was  deposited  in  the  pond.  Under  the  extreme  weather 
conditions  prevailing  it  only  took  a  few  days  to  produce  a 
condition  offensive  to  the  nostrils  and  dangerous  to  the 
health. 

The  first  mention  made  in  the  Advertiser  was  July  26th. 
"The  stagnant  pond  hole  back  of  Barracks  No.  3  is  to  be 
improved  by  letting  in  a  running  stream  of  water  through  a 
ditch  dug  to  the  river.  This  arrangement  will  secure  a 
constant  accession  of  fresh  water  and  relieve  the  deleterious 
miasma  that  would  be  otherwise  unhealthful. "     Again  on 
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August  14th:  "The  suggestion  of  Colonel  Eastman  for 
introducing  a  running  stream  through  the  pond  holes  under 
the  bluil  at  Barracks  No.  3  has  been  made  to  Washington 
for  their  endorsement.  Should  the  project  be  carried  out, 
the  river  will  be  dammed,  a  mile  above,  and  a  stream  con- 
ducted through  a  race,  starting  above  the  dam,  and  carried 
into  the  river  again  through  the  present  outlet  of  the  sluggish 
spring  pond  holes. " 

The  following  is  the  official  correspondence  on  the  subject  : 

Headquarters  Depot  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  Aug.  17,  1864. 
Col.  Wm.  Hoffman, 

Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel:     I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  the  pond 
inside  of  the  prisoners'  camp  at  Barracks  No.  3  has  become  very 
offensive,  and  may  occasion  sickness  unless  the  evil  is  remedied 
very  shortly.     The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  dig  a  ditch  from  the 
pond  to  the  river  so  that  the  water  will  run  freely  through  it. 
I  have  given  orders  to  have  a  survey  made.     The  ditch  will  have 
to  be  about  one  mile  in  length.     The  only  objection  to  this  is  that 
a  freshet  might  do  some  damage  to  the  land  through  which  the 
ditch  will  run,  and  the  owners  would  call  on  the  United  Stati 
for  that.     They  have,  however,  no  objection  to  having  the  ditch 
dug.     I  respectfully  request  that  you  will  give  instructions  in 
regard  to  this  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  if  this  work  is  to 
be  done,  it  should  be  done  immediately.     I  forward  herewith  a 
report  of  the  surgeon  on  this  matter.     The  sinks  are  removed 
from  the  pond  and  large  vaults  have  been  dug  in  place  of  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 
Lt.-Col.  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  Post. 

Surgeon  Sanger's  report  which  accompanies  the  letter 
enters  into  a  scientific  explanation  of  cause  and  effect,  dis- 
cussing the  value  of  disinfectants,  and  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  running  water  is  the  proper  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

On  August  22d  the  Advertiser  says:     "First  cutting  for 
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canal  at  Barracks  N0.3  has  been  made  and  a  small  stream  of 
fresh  water  now  flows  through  the  stagnant  pool  at  the  foot 
of  the  terrace."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  direct  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  this,  neither  do  the  records  show  any 
reply  to  the  letter  of  Colonel  Eastman.  The  next  reference 
found  is  in  an  inspection  report  made  September  25th  by 
Captain  Hunger  to  Colonel  Tracy,  who  indorses  the  same 
imder  date  of  September  30th  as  follows:  "Drainage  of 
camp  is  not  good.  There  is  a  pond  of  stagnant  water  in 
the  centre  which  renders  camp  unhealthy.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  bringing  water  from  the  river  through  the 
camp." 

The  subject  is  more  fully  stated  in  the  following  com- 
munication : 

Headquarters  Depot  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1864. 
Col.  Wm.  Hoffman, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel:  The  continued  prevalence  of  disease  and  death  in 
this  camp  impels  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
what  is  apparently  the  cause,  to  \nt,  the  existence  of  a  stagnant 
pond  of  water  within  the  enclosure.  Nothing  else  that  I  can 
see  produces  the  large  mortality  among  the  prisoners.  The  camp 
is  clean,  water  pure  and  abundant,  and  rations  wholesome.  The 
medical  officers  attribute  the  larger  proportion  of  the  sickness 
prevailing  to  the  effects  of  this  body  of  impvue  and  malarial 
matter.  The  remedy  for  this  evil,  for  such  I  conceive  it  to  be,  is 
attainable.  A  stream  of  water  can  be  introduced  from  the  river 
by  digging  a  trench  and  lajdng  pipe  about  6000  feet.  The  cost 
of  wooden  pipe  of  six-inch  diameter  would  be,  as  I  learn  upon 
inquiry,  about  75  cents  per  foot.  The  digging  and  laying  could 
be  done  principally  with  prison  labor  and  at  a  small  expense. 
I  am  informed  that  the  estimated  cost  of  laying  pipe  of  this 
description  is  about  $6,000.00  per  mile.  Yotur  attention  was 
first  called  to  this  almost  intolerable  nuisance  in  a  letter  from 
these  headquarters  dated  August  17,  1864,  recommending  that  a 
ditch  be  dug  from  the  river  and  allowing  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
to  play  through  it.    A  telegram  from  you  of  date  August  20,  1864, 
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requiring  a  report  on  the  matter  of  introducing  water  into  the 
camp  from  the  city  water-works,  was  answered  August  21,  1,864, 
there  then  being  made  a  full  report  in  the  matter,  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  admit  water  from  the  city  water-works,  as  they 
failed  to  supply  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  through  the 
summer  and  fall  months.  A  survey  had  been  made,  a  copy  of 
which  was  forwarded  to  you  in  letter  of  that  date,  of  a  ditch  to  be 
dug  from  the  river.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  due  regard  for  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners  confined  here  requires  that  some  method  of 
introducing  a  running  stream  of  water  through  this  camp  should 
be  adopted,  and  in  view  of  this  I  respectfully  request  authwity 
to  have  the  ditch  constructed  and  the  pipe  laid  after  the  plan 
proposed  in  this  communication.  The  owners  of  the  land  do  not 
object  to  the  blind  ditch,  but  did  to  the  open  ditch  as  proposed 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman  in  letter  of  August  17,  1864. 

I  am.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
B.  F.  Tracy, 

Col.  i2ph  U.  S.  Troops,  Commanding  Depot. 
[Indorsed  as  follows:] 

Respectfully  submitted  to  Major-General  Hallock,  Chief  of 
Staff,  with  the  previous  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman, 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  excavation  required  can  be  done  by  the  work  of  tl 
prisoners  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  a  pipe  to  be  made  of  one-incn 
boards  with  an  opening  six  by  six  inches,  would  probably  cost 
less  than  $500,  and  of  two-inch  plank  not  over  $1000;  and  re- 
spectfully recommended  that  a  pipe  of  two-inch  plank  belaid,  the 
expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prison  ftmd. 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  Prisoners. 

General  Hallock  approves  verbally  of  the  plan  above  sug- 
gested if  it  can  be  carried  out. 

The  following  is  the  previous  report  referred  to  in  the 
indorsement  of  Colonel  Hoffman : 

Headquarters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1864. 
Col.  Wm.  Hoffman, 

Com.-Gen.  Prisoners  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel  :   Pursuant  to  your  telegraphic  order  I  have  the  honor 
to  forward  you  a  copy  of  the  survey  made  for  the  purpose  of 
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digging  a  ditch  to  let  in  water  from  the  Chemung  River  to  the 
pond  inside  the  prisoners'  camp.  The  only  survey  necessary  to 
be  made  was  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  the  river  above  the 
pond,  and  the  depth  that  the  ditch  should  be  dug.  The  length 
of  the  ditch  will  be  5960  feet,  the  average  depth  about  6  feet. 
The  soil  is  very  light  and  easily  dug.  It  will  run  through  four 
farms,  and  two  of  the  owners  will  not  consent  to  have  the  work 
done  for  the  reason,  they  say,  that  the  next  freshet  will  ruin  all 
their  land  lying  between  the  ditch  and  river.  Probably  it  would 
change  the  course  of  the  river  and  make  islands  of  these  lands, 
which  are  very  valuable.  Should  heavy  rains  come  on  shortly 
this  work  would  not  be  required,  for  the  springs  would  then  be 
full,  as  well  as  the  river,  and  sufficient  water  would  flow  through 
the  pond  to  keep  it  pure  and  sweet.  The  offensive  smell  of  the 
pond  has  been  occasioned  more  from  the  sinks  than  the  drouth. 
These  sinks  have  all  been  removed  and  large,  deep  vaults  have 
been  dug  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  pond  excepting 
the  little  that  sinks  through  the  soil. 

This  pond  can  be  drained,  or  nearly  so,  by  digging  a  small 
ditch  to  the  river  below  it,  but  the  surgeon  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  woujld  not  answer.  To  let  water  into  this  camp  from  the 
city  water-works  will  be  expensive  and  of  no  use  at  this  season, 
for,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain,  these  water-works  cannot  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  water.  The  length  of  pipe  to  be  laid  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  prisoners'  camp  will  be  about  one  mile, 
and  the  cost  about  $5000.  The  camp  is  now  well  supplied  with 
excellent  well  water  for  cooking  and  drinking,  and  the  river 
supplies  for  washing  and  bathing.  There  are  seven  wells  com- 
pleted and  a  pump  in  each.  Two  more  are  to  be  made.  These 
wella  require  to  be  dug  only  from  15  to  22  feet  in  depth. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 

Lieul.-Col.  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  Depot. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  23,  1864. 
Col.  B.  F.  Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Colonel:  Your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  reporting  the  pre- 
valence of  disease  among  the  prisoners,  owing  to  the  existence  in 
the  camp  of  a  stagnant  pond  of  water,  is  received.  The  sug- 
gestion made  by  you  that  a  pipe  be  laid  to  conduct  the  water 
from  the  river  above  into  the  pond  within  the  enclosure,  with  a 
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view  to  remove  the  material  exhalations  from  the  stagnant 
water,  is  approved,  and  will  be  carried  into  immediate  efiEect  if 
the  soil  through  which  the  ditch  is  to  be  dug  is  of  a  character  to 
be  readily  excavated  and  there  are  no  other  obstacles.  All  the 
labor  must  be  performed  by  the  prisoners,  and  the  cost  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  prison  fund.  The  pipe  will  be  constructed  of 
two-inch  plank,  the  opening  to  be  six  inches  square,  the  joints 
to  be  well  pitched  to  prevent  leaking.  To  unite  the  several 
lengths  of  pipe,  let  the  end  of  one  be  bevelled  off  five  or  six 
inches,  while  the  other  is  made  flaring,  so  that  one  may  be  forced 
into  the  other  to  make  a  close  joint.  Constructed  in  this  way, 
the  whole  work  should  not  cost  over  $120.  Make  inquiries  in 
relation  to  the  work  in  all  its  particulars  and  report  to  me  before 
it  is  commenced.  What  time  will  it  require  to  complete  it;  how 
many  prisoners  can  you  safely  employ  on  it  at  a  time;  where 
will  you  obtain  the  necessary  tools,  etc.?  The  fall  rains  may  be 
expected  to  come  on  very  soon,  which  for  this  winter  will  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 

Headquarters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1864. 
Col.  WiLUAM  Hoffman, 

Com.-Gen.  Prisoners  of  War. 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  facts  in 
reference  to  the  laying  of  pipe  to  conduct  the  water  from  the 
river  above  the  prison  camp  into  the  pond  within  the  enclosure, 
as  required  in  yours  of  the  23d;  the  material  to  be  excavated  is 
very  Ught  soil  and  easily  accomplished;  125  to  150  prisoners  can 
be  employed  with  safety.  The  quartermaster  has  on  hand,  that 
can  be  used,  a  large  supply  of  tools,  nearly  if  not  whoUy  sufficient 
to  perform  the  work.  A  limited  number  may  have  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  whole  work  can  be  completed  in  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  days  from  its  commencement.  I  am  making  preparations 
and  shall  commence  the  work  immediately,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  telegram. 

I  am.  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 
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Under  date  of  January  i,  1865,  the  following  indorsement 
is  made  on  an  inspection  report : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  conduit  for  conducting  a 
stream  of  water  from  the  Chemung  River  through  the  prison 
camp  is  fully  completed  and  works  like  a  charm.  It  proves, 
however,  to  have  been  a  more  serious  job  than  was  anticipated, 
owing  to  waste  and  quicksand  in  the  bottom  of  the  cutting. 
Through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cutting  we  struck  the 
coarse  gravel  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  river's  bottom. 
Through  this  the  water  ran  quite  freely,  compelling  us  to  use  the 
pump  extensively.  Quicksand  was  also  found  in  places.  It  is  at 
last  completed  at  a  cost,  aside  from  the  labor  of  prisoners,  of 
$2000,  but  it  is  worth  twice  its  cost. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  -  General  of 
Prisoners. 

B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

This  official  correspondence  goes  to  show  that  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Eastman  had  fully  outlined  the  necessities  of  the 
case  to  the  department  as  early  as  August  2 1st,  and  was  ready 
to  proceed  at  once.  That  was  the  time  when  the  relief  was 
sadly  needed.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  matter 
hung  fire  in  Washington  till  October  17th,  when  Colonel 
Tracy  prods  the  Commissioner-General  of  Prisoners,  and 
finally  on  October  26th  tells  him  that  unless  stopped  he  shall 
begin  work  at  once.  Evidently  he  did  begin  very  soon,  as  on 
November  13th,  Colonel  Tracy  says:  "The  ditch  has  been 
commenced  and  is  progressing,  which  when  completed  will 
remove  one  of  the  most  intolerable  nuisances  the  camp  is 
subject  to. "  Again  on  November  20th  he  reports:  "The 
conduit  is  progressing  finely;  125  prisoners  are  employed 
eight  hours  per  day  on  its  excavation.  It  is  rather  more 
than  half  completed.  There  have  been  3000  feet  of  the 
ditch  dug  and  1000  feet  of  wooden  pipe  laid  and  covered. " 

The  concrete  story  of  the  ditch  as  gathered  from  the 
official  evidence  and  the  recollection  of  officers  and  residents 
is  substantially  as  follows. 

The  ditch  from  the  upper  or  west  end  of  Poster's  pond 
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to  connect  with  the  river  ran  in  a  westerly  direction  about 
fifteen  degrees  south,  and  reached  the  river  5960  feet  from  the 
place  of  beginning.  The  river  had  a  southerly  bend  at  this 
point,  so  that  the  current  running  in  a  straight  line  at  the 
point  of  junction  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the  ditch.  The 
only  allusion  in  the  Advertiser  which  might  pertain  to  this 
ditch  is  the  following  on  November  i6th:  "The  quarter- 
master has  authority  to  buy  as  many  tools  as  prisoners  of 
war  may  need  in  their  mechanical  labor,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  prison  fund. " 

The  excavation  varied  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  depth, 
and  was  made  large  enough  to  contain  a  pipe  eight  inches 
square  on  the  outside.  This  pipe  was  made  from  two-inch 
plank,  giving  an  inside  capacity  of  six  inches  square.  The 
method  of  making  and  joining  is  described  in  the  official 
correspondence.  Colonel  Tracy's  remark  in  his  letter  about 
the  coarse  gravel,  like  that  in  the  river  bed,  suggests  the  idea 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  course  of  the  river  was  down  this 
same  line,  and  that  Foster's  pond  was  once  a  part  of  the 
natural  river  current.  This  would  give  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  Foster's  pond.  Back  beyond  the 
memory  or  knowledge  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  the  current 
of  the  river  may  have  run  in  this  direction.  The  natural 
lay  of  the  land  would  indicate  the  possibility.  At  some 
time  of  a  flood  the  river  cut  a  new  channel  and  this  old  one 
filled  up  down  to  Foster's  pond,  which  remained.  After 
the  fill,  the  pond  was  supplied  through  the  old  channel 
although  covered.  This  possibility  has  a  parallel.  A  long 
time  ago  Hoffman  creek  ran  down  through  the  centre  of  the 
city,  crossing  Market  Street  under  the  building  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  "Elks,"  running  diagonally  across  the 
street  under  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  "Mohican 
Grocery. "  This  old  creek  bed  was  discovered  in  1889  when 
excavating  the  cellar  imder  the  old  Advertiser  building — 
known  in  War  times  as  the  "  Hathaway  House. "  Whenever 
there  was  a  flood  the  water  would  run  freely  through  this  old 
creek  bed,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a 
large  building,  such  as  was  contemplated  when  the  discovery 
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was  made.  The  author  believes  that  this  theory  as  to 
Poster's  pond  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  river  once 
coursed  through  the  pond.  He  also  believes  that  the  pond 
is  now  fed  by  the  seepage  of  water  through  the  old  channel, 
instead  of  from  live  springs  as  many  have  supposed. 

The  ditch  was  dug  by  a  force  of  125  prisoners  and  must 
have  been  begun  between  November  1st  and  loth,  and 
completed  before  December  ist.  Mr.  Thad  C.  Moore,  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Stephen  Moore,  in  command  of  the  provi- 
sional brigade  guarding  the  prison  camp,  was  at  that  time  a 
bright,  wide-awake  boy,  "on  the  job"  every  minute  as  boys 
of  fifteen  always  are.  The  family  lived  in  the  Colonel's 
quarters  just  outside  the  prison  camp,  and  Thad  was  all  over 
the  place,  whenever  and  wherever  anything  was  going  on. 
He  remembers  distinctly  the  digging  of  the  ditch,  and  says 
that  the  prisoners  were  orderly  and  worked  faithfully.  They 
were  well  fed,  and  every  day  after  work  was  ended  the  men 
were  marched  up  in  front  of  the  Colonel's  quarters  and  a  tin 
cup  of  whiskey — ^Uberal  measure — ^was  given  to  each  man 
in  the  gang. 

The  ditch  tapped  the  river  about  midway  of  the  "rifts, " 
and  the  fall  toward  the  pond  was  sufficient  to  produce  a 
swift  current  in  the  sluice-box,  which  made  it  a  great  success. 
It  was  found  soon  after  that  the  opening,  previously  made  be- 
tween the  lower  end  of  the  pond  and  the  river,  was  not  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  influx  of  water,  so  a  large  force  of 
men  was  at  once  set  to  work  enlarging  the  lower  channel  so 
that  the  current  might  be  free. 

No  further  complaint  was  made  about  the  condition  of 
the  pond,  as  the  large  amount  of  fresh  water  coming  in  kept 
the  pond  thoroughly  purified.  During  August  and  Septem- 
ber much  had  been  said  about  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
pond.  The  intense  heat  had  much  to  do  with  this  condition, 
and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  had  the  pond  been  a 
running  stream  during  those  months,  things  would  have  been 
better,  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  officers  of  the  camp  be- 
cause it  was  not.  The  emergency  came  on  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year,  in  the  time  of  an 
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exceptional  drouth,  and  the  necessary  time  consumed  in 
obtaining  permission  from  Washington  to  tmdertake  so 
large  a  task  made  it  seem  very  slow.  Had  the  summer  been 
normal  little  trouble  would  have  been  experienced.  As  it 
was,  it  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  this  factor  did  or  did 
not  have  a  material  bearing  on  the  death-rate.  There  were 
so  many  other  serious  conditions  to  contend  with  that  the 
death-rate  was  bound  to  be  excessive.  The  following  data 
taken  from  the  Advertiser  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  weather 
conditions : 

July   8 — Dry  season.     Water  very  low.     City  water-works  have 

given  out. 
July  2 1 — Great    scarcity   of    water.     Those    who    possess    the 

deepest  wells  may  congratulate  themselves,  as  many 

wells  are  dry. 
July  26 — Had  a  good  rain  to-day.     Relieved  the  drouth  some- 
what. 
Aug.  I — Very  hot  and  dry.     Soil  void  of  moisture  for  a  foot  or 

more.     Hottest  day  in  28  years. 
Aug.  3 — Good  rain,  which  permits  water-works  to  supply  water 

again. 
Aug.  16 — John  Mitchell  gives  notice  of  his  inability  to  sprinkle 

streets  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water. 
Aug.  29 — Copious  rains  noted. 

The  average  temperature  in  July  and  August  was  the 
highest  in  many  years.  A  severe  drouth  prevailed  during 
the  entire  summer,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hay  crop  was 
almost  a  failure,  and  the  yield  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables was  not  half  that  of  ordinary  years.  These  points  are 
verified  in  the  letters  of  Hon.  R.  R.  Moss  and  others.  This 
drouth  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the 
beef  furnished,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  vegetables,  and  is 
referred  to  in  subsequent  chapter  concerning  food. 


CHAPTER  V 
Condition  of  Barracks 

THE  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  prison  camp 
during  August  made  it  impossible  for  Colonel  East- 
man to  provide  comfortable  care  for  all  on  such  short 
notice.  That  he  was  cognizant  of  the  situation  and  made 
every  possible  effort  to  correct  it  at  once  is  indicated  by  the 
official  correspondence  which  follows,  clearly  proving  that 
whatever  discomfort  the  prisoners  did  experience  in  the 
beginning  was  shared  by  the  guards  as  well,  and  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Government  did  not  move  fast  enough 
to  correct  the  existing  conditions  as  rapidly  as  the  com- 
manding officer  desired.  This  same  factor  appears  in  other 
cases,  notably  that  of  the  stagnant  pond  and  the  ditch  to 
reHeve  it.  Colonel  Eastman  was  ready  to  dig  it  two  months 
before  the  Government  got  around  to  giving  him  the  necessary 
authority.  Those  two  months  meant  much  to  the  history  of 
the  camp  and  the  lives  of  the  prisoners — but  the  commanding 
officer  cannot  be  blamed  in  any  way  for  the  delay — ^in  fact 
there  is  much  excuse  for  the  "Commissioner  for  Prisoners." 
Not  being  directly  on  the  ground,  and  being  pressed  on  all 
sides  with  matters  of  equally  great  importance,  things 
naturally  had  to  be  taken  up  in  their  turn.  Unfortunately, 
the  subject  of  the  ditch  got  buried  under  the  mass  and  it  took 
a  long  time  to  get  to  it.  When  finally  it  reached  the  surface 
it  was  handled  with  expediency,  materially  assisted  by  the 
persistent  urgency  of  Colonel  Tracy. 

Headquarters  for  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1864. 
Col.  William  Hoffman, 

Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel:    I  am  out  of  tents  for  prisoners  of  war,  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  will  urge  the  Quartermaster-General 

58 
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to  forward  a  supply  according  to  the  requisition  I  forwarded  to 
you  a  few  days  since,  before  the  next  detachment  of  prisoners 
arrive  here.  Two  of  the  wards  for  hospitals  are  so  nearly  com- 
pleted that  it  is  probable  that  they  can  be  used  for  the  sick  in  a 
day  or  two.  It  will  be  necessary  to  erect  three  more  as  soon  as 
lumber  can  be  obtained,  and  also  another  mess-room  and  kitchen ; 
the  mess-room  to  seat  about  2000.  Shall  old  citizens'  clothes 
be  issued  to  the  prisoners?  There  are  some  on  hand  that  have 
been  turned  in  by  provost-marshals,  being  clothing  taken  from 
deserters  and  others.  Application  has  been  made  by  one  prisoner 
for  permission  to  purchase  a  few  shoemaker's  tools  and  leather, 
for  the  purpose  of  mending  and  making  shoes  for  the  prisoners. 
Shall  it  be  permitted? 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 

Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.A.,  Commanding  Depot. 

Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  12,  1864. 
Lieut.-Col.  S.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Colonel:  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  is  received.  On  the 
9th  instant  I  requested  the  Quartermaster-General  to  order  the 
tents  estimated  for  to  be  forwarded  withotit  delay.  It  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  mess-rooms  sufficient  for  all  the  prison- 
ers to  take  their  meals  at  once,  and  unless  additional  room  is 
absolutely  necessary,  no  more  will  be  erected.  Please  report 
fully  on  this  subject.  The  old  citizens'  clothing  which  you  men- 
tioned may  be  issued  to  prisoners  if  it  is  not  of  a  color  to  disguise 
them  as  Union  citizens.  Only  gray,  or  some  shade  of  gray  mixed, 
can  be  allowed.  A  prisoner  cannot  be  allowed  to  purchase  tools 
and  leather  for  repairing  shoes. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 

Headquarters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1864. 
Col.  W.  Hoffman, 

Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  mess-room  and 
kitchen  for  prisoners  of  war  at  this  depot  is  too  small  to  accommo- 
date 10,000  men.     The  present  mess-room  will  seat  from  1600 
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to  1800  and  it  requires  from  two  to  three  hours  to  feed  10,000. 
By  erecting  another  mess-room  and  kitchen  to  accommodate 
1000  to  1200  they  can  be  fed  in  half  that  time.  A  mess-room 
should  also  be  made  for  the  hospital.  The  surgeon  has  applied 
for  it.  There  is  a  kitchen  attached  to  the  hospital,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  stoves  are  put  in,  which  will  be  done 
in  two  or  three  days.  Three  wards  for  the  sick  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  wash-house.  Three  more  wards  are  being  built  as 
fast  as  lumber  can  be  obtained.  When  they  are  all  up  they  will 
be  insufficient  for  the  number  of  sick  now  on  the  sick  list. 

I  have  also  turned  over  to  the  surgeon  in  charge  four  barracks 
for  hospital  purposes.  I  woujd  also  request  to  be  informed  if 
any  arrangement  is  to  be  made  for  winter  quarters  for  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  troops  now  guarding  them,  who  are  in  tents.  If  so, 
it  should  be  commenced  immediately  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  lumber  at  this  point.  If  temporary  barracks  are  not 
to  be  erected  I  should  recommend  that  Sibley  tents  be  supplied  in 
lieu  of  the  common  tent  now  used. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 

Lt.-Col.  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  Depot. 

Office  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  8,  1864. 

Lieut.-Col.  S.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Colonel:  Your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  recommending 
additional  mess-rooms,  etc. ,  is  received.  If  the  prisoners  can  take 
their  meals  in  the  mess-rooms  as  they  now  stand  by  taking  three 
hours  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  no  additions — 
indeed  if  they  can  get  through  their  breakfast  by  11  A.M.,  and 
their  dinner  by  6  p.m.,  nothing  more  is  necessary.  You  are 
authorized  to  put  up  such  hospital  wards  as  may  be  indispensably 
necessary,  to  be  built  in  the  cheapest  manner.  They  will  not  be 
plastered,  but  will  be  made  as  close  as  practicable  by  battening 
the  joints  of  the  weather  boarding.  Barracks  for  the  guard,  or 
additional  ones  for  the  prisoners,  will  not  be  put  up  at  present. 
Sibley  tents  can  be  estimated  for  in  October. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 
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The  above  represents  practically  the  last  official  act  of 
Colonel  Eastman  in  connection  with  the  prison  camp.  He 
was  taken  sick  very  soon  after,  and  after  two  weeks'  illness 
was  relieved,  September  20, 1864.  Little  is  known  about  the 
history  of  Colonel  Eastman.     The  Advertiser  says : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Eastman  came  here  from  Cincinnati. 
The  oflficers  who  served  under  him  bear  testimony  to  the  system 
and  order  he  was  successful  in  establishing,  as  a  proficient  in  those 
matters,  from  experience  in  the  regtdar  army.  He  has  had  entire 
charge  of  the  establishment  of  the  prison  camp,  apparently  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  War  department.  The  friends  of 
Colonel  Eastman  wish  him  merited  success  in  his  new  field. 

As  a  successor  to  Colonel  Eastman  came  Colonel  Benj. 
F.  Tracy,  at  that  time  Colonel  of  the  127th  Colored  Infantry. 
At  the  time  of  his  succession  there  were  9508  prisoners  in 
the  camp.  On  September  29th  the  Advertiser  says:  "Colo- 
nel Tracy  is  inaugurating  many  changes  and  improvements. 
Barracks  are  to  be  erected  at  once  to  take  the  place  of  tents 
now  in  use. " 

The  three  greatest  topics  of  this  history  are  barracks, 
food,  and  hospital,  each  of  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
charges  made  against  Elmira.  They  will  now  be  taken  up, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  their  sequence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  camp  there  were  thirty-five  build- 
ings in  good  order,  previously  used  by  U.  S.  troops,  which 
were  rapidly  filled  up,  and  by  the  end  of  August  there  were 
9619  prisoners  on  hand.  About  one  half  were  quartered 
in  tents.  Plate  No.  2  shows  the  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  During  the  month  of  September  no  prisoners 
were  received.  Colonel  Eastman's  last  communication 
shows  that  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  the  subject.  He  saw 
the  winter  coming  and  knew  that  common  humanity  made  it 
expedient  to  give  early  attention  to  the  matter.  Colonel 
Hoffman's  reply  contributes  nothing  but  cold  comfort. 
With  a  new  and  vigorous  officer  at  the  helm,  the  aspect 
changes. 

Under  date  of  September  25th,  Captain  Munger  in  his 
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inspection  report  says:  "Some  clothing  is  received  daily 
from  the  friends  of  prisoners,  but  there  is  stiU  great  destitu- 
tion. The  weather  is  cold  for  the  season,  and  those  in  tents 
especially  suffer.  There  are  no  stoves  in  quarters  or  hos- 
pital." Colonel  Tracy  indorses  on  this  report:  "Many  men 
are  in  tents  without  stoves  or  blankets.  Barracks  should  be 
erected  instead  of  tents." 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  3,  1864. 
Col.  B.  P.  Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Colonel  :  By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  you  will  order 
the  erection  of  shed  barracks  for  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Elmira 
depot.  The  lumber  will  be  purchased  with  the  prison  fund,  and 
as  far  as  practicable  the  work  will  be  done  by  the  prisoners, 
selecting  in  preference,  when  they  have  the  capacity,  those  who 
have  desired  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  You  will  require 
your  quartermaster  to  make  the  purchases,  direct  the  work,  and 
pay  the  workmen,  as  if  it  were  done  tmder  the  direction  of  his 
department,  but  rendering  the  accounts  as  for  other  expenditures 
of  the  prison  fund.  A  building  100  feet  long  and  twenty-two 
feet  wide  wUl  accommodate  120  men  and  give  a  room  at  the  end 
of  twenty  by  twenty-two  feet  for  a  kitchen.  The  elevation  from 
the  floor  should  be  nine  feet,  and  the  floor  should  be  high  enough 
from  the  grotmd  to  prevent  burrowing  with  a  view  to  escape 
without  detection.  The  roof  should  be  covered  with  the  patent 
felt  roofing,  which  is  much  warmer  than  the  shingle  roof.  Place 
the  bunks  in  three  tiers.  I  enclose  a  ground  plan  which  will 
explain  how  I  wish  the  building  arranged.  Build  it  balloon 
fashion,  no  timber  larger  than  three  by  four  inches,  except 
the  joists  for  the  floor  three  by  eight.  Set  the  post  in  the 
ground  and  board  it  in  vertically  with  battens  over  the  inter- 
vals on  the  outside,  and  fill  them  with  clay  plaster  on  the  inside. 
Sawed  lathing  will  do  for  battens.  The  floors  must  be  made 
of  rough  boards,  but  they  may  be  made  close  for  winter  by 
covering  the  intervals  on  the  under  side  with  sawed  lathing. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  employ  an  experienced  car- 
penter to  superintend  the  work,  and  if  you  can  find  carpenters 
in  your  command  they  can  be  detailed  and  paid  at  the  pre- 
scribed rates.    Report  the  progress  of  the  work  weekly.     Have 
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you  received  any  instructions  in  relation  to  barracks  for  the 
guards? 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  15,  1864. 
Col.  B.  F.  Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Colonel  :  You  will  take  immediate  measures  to  erect  barracks 
for  the  depot  guard,  say  two  regiments  with  the  complement  of 
officers.  A  building  of  the  style  directed  for  the  prisoners,  160 
feet  long,  will  furnish  quarters  for  two  companies  of  84  men  each, 
giving  each  a  room  of  60  feet  and  a  kitchen  of  twenty  feet  long, 
breadth  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  feet,  according  to  length  of 
lumber.  Barracks  for  officers  should  be  built  in  blocks  for  the 
officers  of  three  or  four  companies  together,  located  near  the 
companies,  rooms  not  to  exceed  twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  two  to  a 
company,  and  a  kitchen  to  each  block. 

The  lumber  and  other  materials,  and  the  hire  of  the  workmen, 
will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  paid  out  of  the  prison  fund  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  prisoners'  barracks.  Should  the  fund  be 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  you  wUl  direct  the  quartermaster  to 
make  an  estimate  for  what  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies. The  barracks  will  be  built  after  the  style  of  those 
directed  for  the  prisoners,  and  in  every  way  the  closest  economy 
will  be  studied.  No  plastering  will  be  done  except  to  fill  up 
openings  on  the  inside  with  clay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.  of  Prisoners. 

Under  date  of  November  6th,  Colonel  Tracy  indorses  on 
Captain  Hunger's  inspection  report:  "Barracks  progress 
slowly.  We  have  been  delayed  for  want  of  timber.  It  is 
now  being  supplied  and  we  hope  to  have  no  further  delay. " 
Under  date  of  November  17th,  the  Advertiser  says:  "New 
barrack  buildings  have  been  erected  to  take  the  place  of 
tents,  and  stoves  have  been  put  in  to  bum  coal.  No  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  living  in  the  prison  camp  desirable, 
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warm,  and  healthful  during  the  winter."  Colonel  Tracy 
reports  to  Colonel  Hoffman  tinder  date  of  November  28th: 
"There  are  three  new  barracks  occupied,  four  more  begun. 
Mess-hall,  kitchen,  and  laundry  completed.  Coal  stoves 
substituted  for  small  wood  stoves  in  hospital.  Six  old 
barracks  set  apart  for  convalescent  wards  and  the  surgeon 
ordered  to  fit  them  up  and  use  them  as  such. "  Under  date 
of  December  nth,  Captain  Borden,  in  his  inspection  report, 
says:  "  During  the  week  there  were  three  btiildings  erected^ 
the  last  of  which  is  incomplete,  not  having  lumber  on  hand  to 
finish  it.  One  of  those  which  is  completed  is  unoccupied, 
there  being  no  stoves  to  put  in  it. "  Colonel  Tracy  indorses 
on  this  report:  "Stoves  for  new  wards  have  been  ordered 
and  are  expected  in  a  few  days. " 

As  the  question  of  stoves  and  lack  of  heating  in  tents  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  especially  in 
the  charges  against  the  prison  camp,  the  following  definite 
evidence  is  of  great  value. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24,  1912. 
Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  1864  I  was  in  the  employ  of  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co., 
hardware  merchants,  comer  Lake  and  Water  Sts.  They  had  a 
contract  with  "Uncle  Sam"  to  furnish  tin  plates,  cups,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  and  other  supplies  for  the  camps  and  to  do  all 
metal  work  about  the  camps.  A  Mr.  Whipple  and  I  did  all  the 
metal  work,  and  we  were  in  the  Rebel  stockade  a  good  part  of  the 
time.  The  firm  sold  for  the  prison  camp  150  coal  stoves,  two  for 
each  building,  with  about  ninety  feet  of  stove  pipe  for  each  stove, 
and  we  put  them  all  up.  We  also  made  a  great  number  of  sheet 
iron  stoves  for  burning  wood  in  the  tents.  We  did  all  the  metal 
work  on  the  hospital  buildings,  bakery,  and  cook-houses. 

An  amusing  thing  the  "Johnnies"  did  when  they  first  came 
was  to  erect  a  sun-dial  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  just  off  the  main 
street,  to  tell  the  time  of  day. 

Truly  yours, 

James  M.  Craig. 

The  author  has  known  Mr.  Craig  personally  for  many 
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years  and  can  vouch  for  this  statement  as  being  accurate 
and  absolutely  dependable.  It  establishes  the  number  of 
coal  stoves  in  the  camp,  and  also  the  fact,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  denied,  that  the  prisoners  had  stoves  in  the  tents 
till  they  were  transferred  to  barracks. 

Headquarters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1864. 
Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Wessells, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication  dated  December  7, 
1864,  requiring  estimate  of  cost  of  ceiling  hospital  wards  in  prison 
camps,  and  report  also  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
substituting  coal  stoves  for  wood ;  how  many  will  be  required  and 
what  can  be  done  with  the  stoves  displaced  by  substitution,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report :  First,  that  the  probable  cost  of  ceiling 
hospital  wards  will  be  $3500.  The  advantages  of  coal  over  wood 
are,  first,  it  is  more  economical  by  one  fourth  at  least ;  it  is  more 
secure  against  fire,  which  I  consider  very  important.  If  our 
barracks  shovdd  get  on  fire,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  prevent 
most  of  the  camp  from  burning.  There  are  42  wood  stoves  to  be 
replaced  by  coal  stoves  in  old  barracks.  They  can  be  used  by  the 
Government  where  wood  stoves  are  needed,  but  coidd  be  sold 
for  little  more  than  old  iron.  Deeming  your  instructions  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  ceiling,  I  have  commenced  the  work  and  it  is 
now  being  put  on. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

This  official  history  of  the  barracks  shows  that  the  com- 
manding officer  exercised  every  possible  effort  to  construct 
proper  barracks  for  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners;  it  clearly 
proves  that  barracks  for  prisoners  were  built  before  those  for 
the  soldiers  on  guard,  also  that  the  Government  gave  specific 
instructions  that  those  for  the  guards  should  be  exactly  like 
those  for  the  prisoners,  a  fact  which  should  be  taken  carefuUy 
into  account.  No  man  can  enter  a  just  complaint  that  the 
prisoners  were  ill-treated  in  this  matter  so  long  as  the  United 
States  troops  guarding  them  were  given  exactly  the  same 

treatment. 
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Sufficient  barracks  were  constructed  to  house  all  the 
prisoners  during  the  month  of  December.  The  matter  of 
building  them  had  been  taken  up  as  eariy  as  August  28th  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman,  and  was  vigorously  followed  up 
by  Colonel  Tracy,  and  they  would  have  been  completed  long 
before  they  finally  were,  had  it  not  been  for  the  scarcity  of 
lumber.  When  they  were  all  finished  the  Elmira  prison 
camp  was  equipped  with  as  good  barracks  as  any  prison  in 
the  country,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  in  a  position  to  know, 
they  were  the  best  barracks  to  be  found  anjrvsrhere — ^in  the 
field  or  elsewhere — and  certainly  better  quarters  than  were 
ever  occupied  by  any  of  the  Confederates  in  their  own  army 
life.  The  following  letter  by  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Rockwell — 
one  of  Elmira's  most  prominent  citizens  at  the  present  time, 
a  good  soldier  during  the  war,  and  after  the  war  so  well 
thought  of  by  the  citizens  that  he  was  sent  to  Congress — 
gives  a  clear  and  unbiassed  idea  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  prison  camp  as  compared  with  those  of  otir  own  soldiers 
in  the  field : 

January  4,  1912. 
Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 

Elmira,  New  York. 

My  dear  Mr.  Holmes:  I  am  sending  you  a  statement  in 
writing  of  the  facts  which  I  stated  to  you  verbally  yesterday,  in 
regard  to  the  prison  camp  at  Elmira. 

I  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  April, 
1861,  and  served  in  the  23d  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Vols. — a  two  years' 
regiment — until  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service  in  May,  1863. 
After  my  return,  I  remained  in  Elmira  until  the  Fall  of  1865  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Prison  Camp  here. 
I  spent  two  years  as  a  private  soldier  in  winter  quarters  in  North- 
em  Virginia,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  both  of  which  winters 
were  very  severe  for  that  climate.  We  soldiers  constructed  our 
own  winter  quarters  from  the  surrounding  forests ;  nothing  being 
furnished  us  except  our  tent  cloths,  which  were  used  for  roofs,  and 
the  straw  which  was  used  for  our  beds. 

During  the  winter  of  1863  and  '64, 1  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company  at  Elmira,  and  among  my  duties 
was  the  delivering  of  what  we  called  "sealed  packages,"  that  is 
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packages  containing  money  and  other  valuables.  These  duties 
led  me  frequently  to  the  prison  camp,  and  I  was  able  to  observe 
the  situation  there.  The  quarters  occupied  by  the  prisoners  were 
in  every  way  much  more  comfortable  and  commodious  than  our 
own  winter  quarters  above  referred  to.  They  consisted  of  large 
barrack  buildings,  built  of  good  lumber — double  boarded,  with 
tight  roofs  and  good  floors.  Along  either  side  were  double  rows 
of  bunks  furnished  with  straw  ticks  and  blankets.  The  grounds 
were  well  policed  and  the  quarters  were  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  high  board  fences  surrounding  the  camp  made  an  excellent 
windbreak.  The  river  and  the  open  exposure  to  the  south  gave 
ample  opportunity  for  sunshine  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  also  for  the  disposal  of  the  garbage  and  refuse  from  the  camp. 
There  was  plenty  of  good  hard  wood,  which  was  the  ordinary  fuel 
used  by  everybody  in  those  days.  The  hills  for  miles  around 
Elmira  were  denuded  by  their  owners  to  furnish  the  barracks  of 
the  Union  soldiers  and  also  the  prison  camp  with  wood,  which 
brought  a  very  high  price  and  was  purchased  by  the  government 
in  tuilimited  quantities. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  rations,  but  never  heard 
any  complaints  either  as  to  their  quality  or  quantity.  There 
was  a  large  hospital  with  a  medical  staff  and  plenty  of  medical 
and  hospital  supplies.  I  have  seen  quantities  of  oranges  and 
other  fruit,  fresh  eggs,  oysters,  crackers,  etc.,  delivered  at  this 
hospital.  Mr.  William  J.  Lormore,  of  this  city,  was  then  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  grocer  and  liquor  business,  and  from  him  I  have 
learned  that  wines  and  liquors  for  the  sick  were  furnished  in 
abundance.  I  frequently  saw  large  numbers  of  these  prisoners  as 
they  detrained  at  Elmira  and  marched  up  to  the  prison  camp. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  in  poor  physical  condition  on 
their  arrival.  They  were  sallow,  emaciated,  and  weak;  a  condi- 
tion which  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  was  caused  by  hard 
campaigning  and  coarse  and  insufficient  rations.  In  the  matter 
of  clothing,  they  were  little  better. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  camp,  both  of  the 
Masonic  Lodges  in  Elmira  passed  resolutions  appointing  a  joint 
committee  to  raise  funds  and  ask  for  contributions  of  money  and 
clothing,  which  were  freely  given  and  under  the  direction  of  this 
committee  were  distributed  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
Masons.  The  committee  was  directed  to  investigate  and  find  all 
such  cases  and  relieve  them  according  to  their  necessities,  and  this 
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continued  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  camp  at  this  city.  Al- 
though I  never  attended  personally,  I  knew  of  the  fact  that  Masonic 
funerals  for  deceased  prisoners  were  held  by  the  Lodges  and  such 
prisoners  as  were  Masons  were  given  Masonic  burial,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  as  to  how  many  instances  of  this  kind  there  were. 
I  know  that  there  was  a  large  mortality,  but  am  sure  this  was  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  care  or  subsistence  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. There  was  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  among  the  prisoners, 
and  pneumonia  and  other  respiratory  diseases  were  prevalent. 
This  was  natural.  These  prisoners  were  very  largely  from  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  other  extreme  Southern  States. 
The  change  from  that  climate  to  the  severe  climate  of  New  York 
necessarily  caused  much  of  this  sickness.  It  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  when  they 
arrived.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  homesickness  was 
naturally  another  factor.  The  fact  that  they  were  prisoners  in''a 
strange  land,  far  from  their  homes  and  families,  was  naturally 
depressing. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Rockwell. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
unlucky  enough  to  occupy  tents,  before  the  new  barracks 
were  completed,  did  suffer  much  from  the  cold,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  during  the  winter  all  the  prisoners  in  the  barracks 
suffered  more  or  less  from  the  cold.  The  reason  for  this  was 
not  because  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge 
or  of  the  Government  to  make  proper  provision  in  every  way 
for  their  comfort.  The  winter  was  one  of  intense  severity 
as  the  records  will  show.  It  began  early.  Snow  came  in 
October,  a  thing  which  does  not  happen  once  in  a  decade,  and 
it  was  present  all  winter  and  up  to  March  15th.  To  the 
writer's  knowledge  there  have  not  been  more  than  three 
winters  since  1865  which  would  begin  to  compare  with  it  in 
severity,  and  even  then  the  severe  weather  has  not  been  of 
long  continuance.  Usually  there  is  little,  if  any,  real  winter 
before  January  or  February.  The  present  winter  of  191 1-12 
has  been  the  most  severe  in  the  knowledge  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  that  is,  for  a  continued  period.  It  did  not  set 
in,  however,  till  January,  but  from  January  ist  to  March 
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15th  the  thermometer  seldom  got  far  above  zero.  The 
continued  cold  carried  the  frost  down  more  than  six  feet,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  the  city 
service  water  pipes  froze  up.  With  it  there  has  hardly  been 
any  snow — six  inches  being  the  heaviest  fall  in  March.  It 
was  so  cold  that  those  living  in  the  best  bmlt  houses,  with 
abundance  of  coal  and  all  improved  appliances  at  hand, 
could  not  keep  comfortable.  Every  one  suffered.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  prisoners  suffered?  Sure  it  is  that  the 
citizens  of  Elmira  have  complained  as  much  of  suffering  from 
the  cold  this  winter  as  ever  did  the  prisoners  of  that  other 
winter  just  like  it  in  1864-5,  and  the  Government  has  been 
just  as  much  to  blame  for  our  sufferings  this  winter  as  it 
was  for  the  prisoners'  sufferings  in  the  barracks.  It  is 
manifestly  unfair  and  unjust  to  charge  Nature's  violence  to 
any  man  or  to  the  Government.  The  following  notes  taken 
from  the  Advertiser  are  proof  of  the  facts  stated : 

Oct.  10 — Cold  weather  set  in  for  two  days — snow  on  the  hills. 

Nov.  16 — Wintry  and  snow. 

Dec.  30 — Heavy  snow — ^impeded  railroad  travel. 

Jan.    6 — Coldest  night  of  the  season.     Thermometer  18  degrees 

below  zero. 
Jan.    9 — Heaviest  snowstorm  of  the  season,  6  inches.     Ice  on 

river  12  to  14  inches  thick. 
Jan.  II — Thaw  and  rain. 
Feb.    7 — Heaviest  snow  of  winter,  18  inches.     Snow  30  inches 

deep  on  hills. 
Feb.  15 — Coldest  night  of  season,  18  degrees  below  zero. 
Mar.  2 — Another  big  snowstorm. 
Mar.  10 — Warm  weather  and  rain. 

Had  the  winter  been  anything  like  the  usual  winters  of 
the  climate,  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  would  not  have 
been  severe,  or  of  a  character  justifying  complaint  as  to  their 
treatment.  The  officers  and  guards  suffered  quite  as  much, 
only  they  had  this  in  their  favor:  they  were  more  acclimated 
and  better  clothed.  The  question  of  the  prisoners'  condition 
as  to  clothing  will  be  noted  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Clothing  for  Prisoners 

THE  next  topic  naturally  would  be  the  clothing  of  the 
prisoners  of  war,  since  the  bitter  complaints  made 
about  discomfort  in  the  barracks  involves  the  amount 
of  personal  apparel,  bedding,  blankets,  etc.  The  prisoners 
complained  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  camp  about  a 
scarcity  of  clothing.  Abundant  proof  is  given  aU  through 
this  history  showing  that  the  prisoners  were  practically 
destitute  on  arrival,  many  not  having  sufficient  clothing  to 
respectably  cover  their  nakedness.  The  task  of  providing 
sufficient  wearing  apparel  to  properly  protect  the  prisoners 
even  in  warm  weather  when  the  nights  were  cold  was  no 
small  task.  The  rapid  accession  of  ragged,  half-clad  men, 
reaching  10,000  before  winter  set  in,  and  the  early  approach 
of  winter  weather,  three  months  in  advance  of  the  usual  date, 
rendered  it  simply  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  require- 
ments, so  that  there  was  a  reasonable  cause  for  complaint, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  camp,  at  the  fact  itself,  but  no  fair 
cause  for  attaching  blame  to  the  officers  or  Government  for 
neglect  to  provide,  because  they  were  straining  every  nerve 
to  do  so.  Several  references  to  clothing  in  the  last  chapter, 
which  could  not  readily  be  separated  from  the  subject  of 
barracks,  and  the  official  correspondence  and  reports  which 
follow,  show  clearly  that  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  was 
earnest  and  sincere,  and  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation 
were  urgent  and  successful.  There  was  one  factor  which  the 
officers  could  not  combat  successfully.  The  prisoners  were 
not  all  saints — of  which  ample  evidence  crops  out  in  many 
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paxts  of  this  book.  There  would  have  been  sufficient  com- 
plaints to  fill  a  volume,  even  if  every  prisoner  had  been 
supplied  with  a  full  wardrobe,  because  many  of  them  would 
not  have  kept  it  long.  The  spirit  of  gambling  and  thieving 
was  rampant  in  the  pen,  and  the  officers  were  powerless  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  any  kind  of  comfort  or  privilege  granted. 
The  testimony  of  the  prisoners  goes  to  prove  this  fact.  Mr. 
M.  M.  ConkUn,  who  Uved  in  the  pen  from  its  opening  till 
February  23d,  and  performed  the  tmpleasant  duty  of  secret 
police  spy,  was  probably  the  best  posted  officer,  as  to  true 
internal  conditions,  of  any  Government  officer  or  employee. 
He  says: 

The  trouble  was  with  the  thieves.  On  several  occasions  I 
had  charge  of  distributing  clothing,  shoes,  and  blankets.  The 
whole  number  would  be  ordered  out,  put  in  line,  with  orders  to 
bring  all  of  their  effects,  and  then  to  the  most  destitute  I  would 
give  the  necessary  articles  to  render  them  comfortable.  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  had  to  search  the  wards,  and  under  the  floor. 
In  the  various  hiding  places  I  would  find  blankets  and  other 
articles  of  clothing  hidden  away.  Many  of  the  strongest  and 
heartiest  men  would  appear  in  the  ranks  almost  naked,  which 
necessitated  nearly  a  complete  outfit,  and  twenty-four  hours 
afterward  the  weaker  ones  would  be  minus  many  articles  taken 
by  the  stronger  thieves,  who  would  have  enough  for  two  or  three 
men.  In  some  cases  these  pilfering  prisoners  were  confined  in  the 
guard-house. 

The  first  mention  about  clothing  is  found  in  the  Advertiser 
of  July  30th :  ' '  Ten  packages  of  new  Rebel  uniforms  arrived ; 
passed  inspection  and  turned  over  to  the  prison  camp.  The 
shoes  seem  to  be  of  English  make.  The  tmiforms,  cotton; 
trousers,  butternut  stripe;  coats,  black  and  white  kersey,  and 
shirts,  dark  colored  check." 

Elhira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1864. 
Col.  William  Hoffman, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 
Colonel:     I  respectfully  request  some  further  instructions 
relating  to  the  issue  of  clothing  to  prisoners  of  war.     Some  of  the 
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prisoners  have  no  blankets.     Shall  every  one  have  a  blanket 
issued  to  him?     The  friends  of  the  prisoners  are  sending  clothing 
almost  daily  for  their  use,  and  I  have  some  doubt  if  it  can  be 
issued,  imder  Circular  No.  4  dated  August  10,  1864.     They  are 
in  need  of  clothing,  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  issue  all  that  is 
received  it  will  save  the  Government  considerable  expense,  and  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  done.     It  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  clothing  came  from  a  friend  or  a  relative.     I  send 
with  this  an  application  from  Noah  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
to  know  if  they  can  send  clothing  to  prisoners  when  ordered  by 
their  friends.     Shall  I  answer  in  the  affirmative? 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 
Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding  Depot. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  22,  1864. 
Commander  of  Post, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :    A  recent  restrictive  order  in  relation  to  sending 
goods  to  prisoners  puts  us  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  you 
with  an  inquiry.     We  have  numerous  packages  on  hand,  ordered 
from  us  by  relatives  of  prisoners,  and  we  have  many  orders, 
as  yet  unfilled,  which  we  hesitate  to  act  upon.    We  have  been 
accustomed  to  furnish  only  the  commonest  and  most  indis- 
pensable  articles.     Applications  are  handed  to  us,  indorsed, 
"Examined  by  the  proper  officer"  at  the  post.      Are  we  to 
tmderstand  that  each  indorsement  authorizes  us  to  fill  the  order 
of  the  prisoner?    We  desire  to  comply  in  the  strictest  manner 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  and  any  information 
from  you  as  to  our  duty  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Noah  Walker  &  Co. 

The  official  records  do  not  seem  to  contain  any  reply  to 
the  above  inquiry,  upon  the  most  exhaustive  search.  The 
following  statement  made  by  Mr.  John  J.  Van  Allen,  of 
Watkins,  N.  Y.,  was  published  in  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,  page  294: 

Late  in  the  Fall  of  1864  a  relief  organization  was  formed  by 
some  of  the  generous  people  of  Baltimore  for  alleviating  the 
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condition  of  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  confined  at  Elmira. 
I  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  prisoners.  I  went 
to  Elmira  and  stated  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the  commanding 
officer,  and  asked  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  go  through  the 
camp  to  distribute  these  gifts  of  clothing,  etc.  He  treated  me 
with  consideration  and  kindness  and  informed  me  that  they  were 
destitute,  yet  he  stated  that  he  could  not  allow  me  to  enter  the 
prison  gate  or  administer  relief,  as  an  order  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment rendered  him  powerless.  I  asked  him  to  telegraph  the 
facts  to  the  War  Department  and  ask  a  modification  of  the  order. 
He  did  so.  This  officer  in  command  was  an  Army  officer  (Colonel 
B.  F.  Tracy)  and  his  heart  nearly  bled  for  those  poor  sufferers, 
and  I  know  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  me,  but  his  efforts  were 
fruitless  to  assist  me  to  put  a  single  coat  on  the  back  of  a  sufferer. 
The  brutal  Stanton  was  inexorable  to  all  my  entreaties,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  tale  of  their  sufferings. 

The  Advertiser  of  August  30th  gives  the  following  list  of 
clothing  supplied  to  prisoners  of  war  on  that  date:  600  coats 
and  jackets;  600  pairs  shoes;  2000  shirts;  800  pairs  pants; 
350  blankets.  Again  on  September  ist:  400  pairs  boots; 
100  pairs  pants;  450  blankets.  On  October  5th:  1980 
jackets;  2000  pairs  pants;  2800  blankets;  4000  shirts. 
Under  date  of  December  4th  Colonel  Tracy  reports:  "The 
invoice  of  a  large  amount  of  clothing  and  4000  blankets 
has  just  been  received  and  the  articles  wiU  be  issued  imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival. " 

Under  date  December  nth,  Captain  J.  H.  Borden,  in 
his  weekly  inspection  report  to  Colonel  Tracy,  reports  as 
follows: 

There  was  clothing  issued  during  the  week  as  follows: 
2500  jackets;  2000  pairs  pants;  301 1  shirts;  12 16  pairs  drawers; 
6065  pairs  socks;  3938  blankets;  162  great  coats.  The  prisoners 
are  now  well  clothed,  having  all  that  is  required  for  their  comfort 
except  a  few  pairs  of  pants. 

The  Advertiser  of  December  13th  says: 

The  Government  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Rebels  in 
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relation  to  prisoners  of  war,  by  which  each  party  is  entitled  to 
furnish  their  own  prisoners  with  such  articles  of  clothing  as  they 
may  need.  Brigadier-General  Wm.  W.  R.  Beall,  C.  S.  A.,  has 
been  commanded  to  supply  the  Rebel  prisoners  and  is  now  tak- 
ing measiu-es  to  supply  the  prisoners  here.  The  prisoners  are 
requested  to  give  number  of  blankets  and  articles  of  clothing 
needed,  and  to  name  three  officers  to  receive  and  issue  such  sup- 
plies. Colonel  Tracy  has  received  these  orders  and  we  suppose 
immediate  steps  will  be  taken. 

The  following  is  the  official  letter  concerning  this  item : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  12,  1864. 
Col.  B.  F.  Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Colonel:    Your  communication  of  the  1st  instant,  with  re- 
quisition for  clothing  for  issue  to  prisoners  of  war,  has  been 
received.     By  mutual  agreement  between  the  U.  S.  and  Rebel 
aj/thorities  a  large  amount  of  cotton  has  been  shipped  for  New 
jYork  and  an  officer  designated  to  receive  and  dispose  of  it,  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  clothing,  etc.,  for  the 
comfort  of  Rebel  prisoners  of  war.     In  view  of  this  fact  it  is 
desirable  that  no  more  clothing  shall  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment than  is  absolutely  demanded  by  the  ordinary  dictates  of 
humanity.     You  wUl  please  report  your  views  on  the  subject. 
H.  W.  Wessells, 
Brig.-Gen.  and  Commissary  of  Prisoners. 

Elhira,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1865. 
Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Wessells, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  forwarded  from 
these  headquarters  December  i,  1864,  a  requisition  for  clothing 
for  issue  to  prisoners  of  war.  About  December  7th  we  received 
a  quantity  of  clothing  partly  filling  the  requisition,  which  was 
issued  to  prisoners.  December  12th  we  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Brigadier-General  H.  E.  Paine,  U.  S.  V.,  inclosing 
communication  from  Brigadier-General  BeaU,  agent  for  Rebel 
authorities,  addressed  to  prisoners  of  war  at  this  depot,  notify- 
ing them  of  an  arrangement  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  Rebel  authorities,  by  which  each  was  to  supply  its  own 
prisoners  with  necessary  supplies,  and  requesting  the  prisoners  to 
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select  three  oflBcers  to  receive  and  issue  to  them  the  supplies  on 
their  arrival.  This  request  was  complied  with  and  the  report 
forwarded  through  General  Paine  December  17th. 

December  i8th  we  received  a  communication  from  your  office 
directing  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Rebel  authorities,  commanding  officers  of 
military  prisons  will  afford  every  necessary  and  proper  facility  for 
the  purpose,  upon  the  request  of  Brigadier-General  Paine.  We 
have  heard  nothing  further  in  relation  to  the  subject.  A  number 
of  prisoners  will  soon  be  destitute  of  trousers  and  other  articles  of 
clothing.  There  are  still  due  upon  requisition  of  December  ist, 
1000  jackets,  2500  shirts,  3000  pair  pants,  8000  drawers,  4000 
bootees,  7000  socks,  1500  caps,  and  I  would  respectfully  request 
that  these  amounts  be  furnished  immediately  for  issue  to  prisoners 
unless  the  department  is  advised  that  supplies  will  be  speedily 
forwarded  by  the  Rebel  authorities. 

I  am,  General,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

The  Advertiser  of  February  9th,  says :  "  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel H.  J.  Price,  Major  Dan  S.  Prentice,  and  Major  John  P. 
Thompson,  all  Confederate  officers,  came  to  Elmira  to-day 
to  distribute  clothing  to  the  prisoners  of  war. ' '  The  clothing 
was  delayed,  however,  by  the  great  snowstorm  of  that  week, 
which  interfered  seriously  with  railroad  matters.  On 
February  1 3th  the  Advertiser  says :  "  1 50  suits  of  Confederate 
uniforms  arrived  to-day  and  will  be  distributed  at  once  by 
the  Rebel  officers." 

These  seem  to  be  all  the  recorded  facts  about  clothing. 
February  20th  orders  were  received  to  prepare  at  once  rolls 
for  the  paroling  of  all  prisoners  for  exchange.  On  Febru- 
ary 2 1st,  500  prisoners  left  for  exchange.  At  this  time  there 
were  8225  prisoners  in  the  camp.  Soon  after  the  detach- 
ments began  to  leave,  and  the  subject  of  clothing  became 
less  serious. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  attention  is  called  to  Plate 
19  which  is  reproduced  from  an  original  sketch  made  in  the 
prison  camp  September  10,  1864,  by  W.  Newman,  a  prisoner, 
and  presented  to  the  late  Prentice  P.  Norman,  who  at  that 
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time  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Elmira  Post-office.  This  sketch 
is  an  accurate  pen  picture  of  the  prisoners  who  stand  in  the 
foreground,  exactly  as  they  appeared  at  the  time.  The 
stockade  fence  is  shown  and  the  "Observatory"  as  it  ap- 
peared to  those  inside  the  camp. 

The  first  of  December  brought  the  first  radical  change 
in  the  interior  affairs  of  the  camp.  If  one  may  judge 
from  the  various  testimonies  of  prisoners,  Major  Colt  was 
immensely  popvdar  among  them.  The  following  order  is 
self-explanatory : 

Headquarters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  i,  1864. 
Special  Order 
No.  394. 
5th.     In  pvirsuance  of  instruction  from  the  War  Department 
dated  November  25,  1864,  Major  H.  V.  Colt,  104th  N.  Y.  Vols., 
is  hereby  released  from  duty  at  this  post.     He  will  turn  over  all 
Government  property  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  all  monies  of 
the  United  States  or  Confederate,  and  all  other  property  belong- 
ing to  Prisoners  of  War  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Moore,  i6th 
Regiment  V.  R.  C,  who  will  furnish  receipts  for  same — after 
which  he  will  rejoin  his  Regiment,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
without  delay. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  Moore,  i6th  Regiment  V.  R.  C, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Commandant  of  the  Prov.  Brig.,  will 
relieve  Major  H.  V.  Colt  of  the  command  of  prison  camp.  Major 
S.  W.  Beall,  ist  V.  R.  C,  is  hereby  relieved  from  duty  with  his 
Regiment  and  will  assume  charge  of  the  prison  camp  as  chief 
executive  ofiBcer  and  will  report  for  duty  to  Lieutenant-Colond 
S.  Moore. 

By  order  of  Colonel  B.  F.  Tracy. 

(Signed)    T.  R.  Lounsberry, 

,  Lt.  &fA.-A.-A.-G. 

Official. 

R.  J.  McKee, 

Lieut.  &  A.-A.-A.-G. 

Henry  V.  Colt  was  bom  in  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 
1826.    At  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1861,  a  recruiting  depot 
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was  established  at  Geneseo,  and  the  Governor  appointed  him 
quartermaster  of  the  station.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  organization  of  the  104th  Regiment,  and  on  March  11, 
1862,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  and  became  the 
regimental  quartermaster.  For  faithful  service  rendered  in 
the  field  he  was  promoted  and  commissioned  Major,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1863.  On  July  2,  1864,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  prison  camp  at  Elmira  and  had  entire  charge  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  camp 
until  December  2,  1864,  when  he  was  relieved  and  ordered 
to  his  regiment  in  the  field. 

His  career  while  in  command  as  given  by  one  of  the 
prisoners  ought  to  be  accepted,  by  our  Southern  friends  at 
least,  as  reliable  evidence  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  office. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Keiley  in  his  book  speaks  of  him  as  follows: 

The  government  of  the  prison  was  in  the  hands  of  Major 
Henry  V.  Colt,  104th  N.  Y.  Vols.  I  perform  a  very  grateful 
duty  in  here  bearing  testimony  to  the  various  admirable  qualities 
of  this  gentleman  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man.  Uniformly  ur- 
bane and  courteous  in  his  demeanor,  he  discharged  the  varied  and 
oftentimes  annoying  offices  of  his  post  with  a  degree  of  justice 
to  his  position  and  to  the  men  under  his  charge,  a  patience,  fi- 
delity, and  humanity,  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  I  fancy 
seldom  equalled,  either  side  of  the  line,  in  similar  positions. 
There  was  none  of  the  slipshod  indifference  of  the  Point  Look- 
out regime. 

Major  Colt  either  discharged  in  person,  or  superintended  the 
execution  of  every  duty  respecting  the  prison,  doing  all  with  the 
thoroughness  of  a  trained  man  of  business.  He  was  always  ready 
to  hear  and  redress  any  just  complaints  that  were  made  to  him, 
or  to  afford  any  information  or  assistance,  consistent  with  his 
position,  to  the  humblest  prisoner.  It  is  a  pleasant  office  to  do 
this  justice  to  an  enemy  and  to  record  this  offset  to  the  many 
cruelties  which  are  charged  to  other  officers  in  charge  of  our 
unfortunate  prisoners. 

The  Advertiser  of  September  18,  1865,  says: 

Major  H.  V.  Colt,  late  of  104th  N.  Y.  V.,  leaves  to-day  for 
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Richmond  and  other  Southern  points,  on  a  trip  of  personal 
inspection.  Major  Colt  came  here  on  detached  duty  two  years 
ago.  He  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  Barracks  No.  i,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  service  he  was  in  command  of  Barracks 
No.  3.  In  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  he  evinced 
capacity,  humanity,  and  judgment,  which  secured  for  him  the 
marked  confidence  of  his  superior  officers,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal respect  and  esteem  of  all  the  prisoners  under  his  control. 
Large  numbers  of  the  prisoners,  on  their  release,  went  first  to 
pay  their  personal  respects  to  Major  Colt  before  leaving  for  the 
South. 

It  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  kindly  expression  of  other 
prisoners  in  correspondence  shown  at  various  places  in  this 
volume,  that  Mr.  Keiley's  estimate  is  correct,  and  that  he 
was  much  beloved  by  those  prisoners  with  whom  he  came 
into  close  contact.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  tokens  of 
esteem,  which  are  cherished  relics  in  his  family.  Among 
them  is  a  very  curious  and  elaborately  carved  cup,  made 
with  a  jackknife  from  a  cocoanut  shell,  mounted  on  a  silver 
base,  and  beautifully  inlaid.  On  one  side  is  the  inscription : 
"To  Maj.  Henry  V.  Colt  104th  N.  Y.  Vols.  Commandant 
U.  S.  Military  Prison  Barrack  No.  3  Elmira,  N.  Y. "  On  a 
scroll  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  following  names:  "Thad 
Pagand,  L.  S.  Edwards,  E.  A.  Volten,  B.  P.  Barron,  C.  S.  A." 
Another  side  has  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  a  divided  shield 
in  the  middle.  The  remaining  side  has  a  wreath  with  a 
Maltese  cross  and  crossed  arms  underneath.  It  is  a  hand- 
some souvenir,  beautifully  cut  and  quite  curious. 

After  leaving  for  the  front  he  remained  with  his  command 
till  January  10,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out  with  his 
regiment  near  Petersburg,  Va.  Very  soon  after  the  wax 
closed,  in  the  fall  of  1865  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  started  a  paper  factory.  He  was 
induced  to  take  this  step  through  friendships  made  with 
prisoners  at  Elmira,  who  persuaded  him  that  in  the  re- 
constructed South  there  would  be  many  opportunities  for 
successfully  engaging  in  business.  Without  any  informa- 
tion or  knowledge  as  to  who  the  friends  were,  the  author 
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surmises  that  the  before-mentioned  A.  W.  Keiley  had  much 
to  do  with  this  move.  He  was  a  newspaper  man,  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper  was  the  business  chosen.  For  a  short 
time  the  venture  was  very  successful.  On  the  advent  of  the 
"  Carpet-baggers ' '  (despised  by  decent  people  both  North  and 
South)  all  Northerners,  without  distinction,  were  ostracised 
by  Southern  people,  and  Major  Colt's  business  was  "boy- 
cotted" and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  South,  losing  his 
entire  investment,  which  was  practically  aU  he  possessed. 

He  returned  to  Elmira,  where  for  a  time  he  was  engaged 
as  "Correspondent"  on  the  Elmira  Advertiser,  then  owned 
by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Fairman.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Fair- 
man  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  he  selected  Major  Colt 
as  his  deputy.  He  held  this  position  tiU  1872,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Geneseo 
and  became  station  agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  held  this 
position  till  1886,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  retired  from 
active  work  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  quietly  at  his  home 
in  Geneseo.  He  died  May  22,  1906,  loved  and  respected 
by  every  one  who  knew  him. 

As  illustrating  the  real  nature  of  Major  Colt,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  article  published  in  the  Macon  Telegraph, 
entitled  "Behind  the  Firing  Line,"  is  given.  The  writer  is 
Colonel  G.  N.  Saussy,  Superintendent  of  the  Confederate 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Major  Colt  was  the  commandant  of  the  Elmira  pen.  Prison- 
"  ers  guilty  of  breaches  of  military  etiquette  were  lodged  in  the 
guard-house.  This  was  a  building,  instead  of  a  tent,  and  had 
cells  to  confine  those  whose  crimes  deserved  close  confinement. 
Twice  or  thrice  a  week  Major  Colt  held  court,  and  malefactors 
were  brought  and  lined  up  before  him.  As  the  name  of  the 
offender  was  called  he  stepped  up  before  the  august  Major  and 
was  expected  to  uncover  (provided  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  hat  or  cap).  Should  he  forget  this,  the  Major  would 
indicate  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  for  the  unfortunate  to  get  into 
the  herd  of  "the  goats." 

If  the  criminal  removed  his  hat  the  Major  would  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  sift  the  evidence,  hear  the  defence,  and 
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punish  or  release  as  his  judgment  or  humor  should  dictate.  On 
one  occasion  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  the  guard-house  for 
longer  confinement.  The  sentinel  directed  him  to  take  the  path 
across  the  lawn  that  led  from  the  Major's  tent  to  the  guard-house. 
"That 's  all  right,"  said  the  prisoner,  "but  I  must  go  to  my 
quarters  first."  "Here!  you!"  promptly  said  the  guard,  "take 
the  path  across  the  lawn  and  make  for  that  guard-house." 
"Yes,  that 's  all  right,"  again  answered  the  prisoner,  "but  I  told 
you  I  was  going  to  my  quarters  first."  "Here,  none  of  your 
fooling.  Get  a  move  on  you  along  that  path,"  called  out  the 
guard,  at  the  same  time  drawing  and  cocking  his  pistol.  "Now 
march  straight  for  the  guard-house."  With  cool  indifference  the 
prisoner  started  in  the  direction  of  his  quarters.  The  sentinel 
regarded  him  angrily  for  a  moment,  lowered  the  hammer  of  his 
pistol,  followed  the  prisoner  to  his  quarters,  where  he  got  what- 
ever it  was  he  wanted,  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the 
guard-house,  as  unconcerned  as  if  there  had  been  no  sentinel 
around.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  case  of  afterthought  on  the  part  of 
the  guard,  for  he  could  have  shot  his  prisoner  for  insubordination. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  deem  the  game  worth  the  candle. 

Another  instance  of  bold  defiance  was  that  of  a  prisoner  who, 
for  some  infraction,  had  been  placed  in  the  guard-house,  and  on 
court-martial  day  brought  before  Major  Colt.  The  sentinel 
presented  the  charge,  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  substantiate  it. 
The  Major  passed  judgment,  and  the  penalty  was  the  barrel  shirt 
and  two  hours  tour  in  the  "  wooden  ware. "  The  prisoner  coolly 
said,  "I  will  not  put  it  on."  "What  did  you  say?"  Major 
Colt  responded.  "I  said  I  will  not  put  that  barrel  shirt  on," 
he  answered.  "What  do  you  mean?"  somewhat  excitedly 
exclaimed  the  Major.  "I  mean,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "I  was 
born  and  bred  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  not  submit  to  such  an 
indignity.  There  is  your  sentinel,  order  him  to  shoot  me." 
"You  say  you  will  not  put  the  barrel  on,"  again  demanded  the 
Major.  "Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said.  There  is  your  sentinel j 
order  him  to  shoot  me;  but  I  tell  you  I  will  not  submit  to  this 
indignity." 

Looking  the  prisoner  in  the  eye,  and  to  which  there  was  no 
quiver  of  yielding.  Major  Colt  calmly  said, "  Go  to  your  quarters," 
dismissing  the  defiant  and  indignant  offender,  astonished  at  his 
cool  nerve.  His  mutiny  invited  what  he  suggested, — that  the 
sentinel  be  ordered  to  shoot  him, — but  Major  Colt  recognized 
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in  that  Southern  soldier  "a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel" — one 
who  preferred  death  to  what  he  considered  a  wanton  humiliation; 
so  he  dismissed  him  without  punishment. 

The  first  instance  illustrates  the  humanity  and  fellow 
feeling  of  the  guard,  and  the  second  shows  up  the  sterling 
manhood  of  the  judge — ^who  did  recognize  the  manhood  of 
his  prisoner,  an  attribute  not  possessed  or  displayed  by  an 
alarming  number  of  the  prisoners;  and  recognizing  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  "mutiny"  but  "manhood"  which  prompted 
it.  Major  Colt's  inherent  humanity  responded  and  he  did  a 
kindly  act,  characteristic  of  his  entire  career  at  the  prison 
camp — ^he  "tempered  justice  with  mercy";  but  Colonel 
Saussy  knows  that  such  a  course  in  all  cases  would  not  have 
been  possible  or  admissible.  How  many  officers  or  guards 
were  there  in  other  prisons  who  would  have  taken  the  same 
course  under  similar  conditions?  History  has  not  seemed  to 
record  any  of  them. 

The  picture  of  Major  Colt  shown  in  Plate  14  was  taken 
before  he  came  to  Elmira,  and  probably  in  1862,  as  it  shows 
a  Lieutenant's  bar.  While  in  Elmira  Major  Colt  did  not 
wear  a  full  beard,  simply  a  moustache. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Stephen  T. 
Hopkins  refers  to  a  number  of  topics  bearing  on  the  general 
history.  It  outlines  the  office  work  of  the  prison  from  the 
opening  of  the  camp  up  to  September,  and  is  introduced  at 
this  point  on  that  account. 

"The  Ridgewood,"  83  Ridgewood  Ave., 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26,  1912. 

Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  and  Companion  :  After  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
in  the  west,  and  Gettysburg  in  the  east,  a  detachment  from  each 
New  York  regiment  was  ordered  north  to  procure  drafted  men 
and  recruits  to  fill  up  the  ranks  that  had  been  thinned  by  battle 
and  disease.  The  detachment  from  each  regiment  consisted  of 
three  commissioned  officers  and  six  enlisted  men.  The  enlisted 
men  were,  as  a  rule,  non-commissioned  officers,  sergeants  and 
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corporals.  I  was  one  of  the  sergeants  in  the  detachment  from 
my  own  regiment, — the  i6oth  N.  Y.  Inf.  We  came  north  from 
Louisiana  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo,  and  thence  by  rail 
to  Elmira.  We  reached  Elmira  September  i,  1863.  At  that 
time,  Colonel  Philip  P.  Brown,  of  the  157th  N.  Y.  Inf.,  was  the 
commandant  at  Barracks  No.  3.  For  a  time  after  reaching 
Elmira,  I  took  my  turn  in  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  camp. 
I  remember  acting  as  Sergeant  of  the  Guard,  and  how  piercingly 
raw  and  chill  the  air  became  from  3  a.m.  till  6  o'clock  when  I 
was  relieved  for  the  day.  Then,  in  a  way  I  need  not  stop  to  tell, 
I  came  into  contact  with  Colonel  Brown.  He  had  been  a  College 
Professor,  and  noticed  the  pin  of  my  College  Fraternity,  which,  all 
through  the  war,  I  wore  on  the  breast  of  my  coat.  A  very  few 
days  after  I  met  him,  he  detailed  me  as  clerk  at  his  headquarters. 
I  must  have  served  in  that  position  for  two  or  three  months. 
Then,  just  about  the  beginning  of  1864,  a  Court  Martial  was 
ordered  to  sit  at  Elmira,  and  I  was  detailed  as  its  clerk.  The 
President  of  the  Court  was  Colonel  William  Emerson,  of  the 
151st  N.  Y.  Inf.  The  Judge-Advocate  of  the  Court  was  First 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Campbell  H.  Young,  of  the  136th  N.  Y. 
Inf. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Court,  I  can  recall,  positively,  the 
names  of  only  two — Captain  J.  G.  Cramer  of  the  io8th  N.  Y.  Inf. 
and  Captain  R.  R.  R.  Dumars  of  the  i6ist  N.  Y.  Inf.  The 
initials  of  Captain  Dumars  led  the  jokers  of  the  Court  to  speak 
of  him  always  as  "Radways  Ready  Relief."  During  its  exis- 
tence the  Court  tried  about  150  cases,  ranging  from  the  lightest 
offence  for  which  a  soldier  can  be  tried,  to  the  gravest — that  of 
murder.  In  the  murder  case,  the  Hon.  H.  Boardman  Smith  of 
Elmira  acted  as  counsel  for  the  accused.  My  work  consisted 
simply  in  copying,  from  the  notes  of  the  Judge-Advocate  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court.  At  times,  I  had  to  copy  from  fifty 
to  sixty  pages  of  legal  cap  in  a  day. 

The  Court  Martial  finished  its  business  and  was  dissolved 
just  about  the  time  that  the  Government  made  Elmira  a  depot 
for  the  confinement  of  Confederate  prisoners  of  war.  While  I 
was  serving  on  the  above  detail,  I  did  not  stay  at  Barracks  No.  3. 
Part  of  the  time  I  boarded  with  a  private  family  in  the  city,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  I  boarded  at  a  Water  Cure  situated  on  East 
hill,  near  which  stood  the  house  of  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher. 

I  have  a  strong  impression,  though  it  does  not  amount  to  a 
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certainty,  that  Major  Henry  V.  Colt,  of  the  104th  N.  Y.  Inf., 
also  was  a  member  of  the  Court  Martial  of  which  I  was  clerk;  and 
an  equally  strong  impression  that  it  was  owing  to  what  he  came  to 
know  of  me  and  of  my  work  diu-ing  the  sessions  of  the  Court, 
that  my  next  detail  was  due.  When  the  prison  camp  was 
established,  he  was  placed  in  command.  I  was  detailed  as  clerk 
inside  the  camp.  From  this  time  on  to  the  day  on  which  I  left 
to  rejoin  my  regiment,  practically  the  whole  of  my  time  was 
passed  inside  the  camp.  I  rarely  went  out  for  any  purpose — 
except  on  Sundays,  when  I  passed  part  of  the  day  with  my 
friends  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wey.  In  the  rear  of  the  line  of 
barracks  shown  in  one  of  your  pictures,  was  a  single  barrack 
lying  at  right  angles  with  the  others.  This  building  had  been 
used  by  Colonel  Brown  as  his  headquarters.  About  a  third  of  it 
was  cut  off  by  a  partition,  and  assigned  to  me  as  an  office  in  which 
I  was  to  do  my  work.  Arotmd  the  walls  of  this  were  built  tables 
on  which  the  writing  was  done. 

At  first,  while  the  number  of  prisoners  was  small,  my  duties 
were  multifarious.  I  had  to  examine  all  the  correspondence — 
both  incoming  and  outgoing.  As  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence 
increased  Colonel  Eastman  estabHshed  an  office  down  in  the  city 
for  the  examination  of  letters.  The  letters  were  then  brought  to 
the  camp  by  a  messenger,  and  given  to  me  for  distnbutton.  The 
outgoing  letters  were  handed  by  me  to  the  messenger,  who  took 
them  down  to  the  city  office  where  they,  too,  were  examined. 

Each  detachment  of  prisoners  came  to  Elmira,  of  course,  under 
guard,  and  in  care  of  an  officer.  When  the  detachment  reached 
the  camp,  it  was  drawn  up  in  line.  The  officer  in  charge  of  it  had 
dupUcate  rolls  of  the  detachment.  One  of  them  he  kept  to  call 
off  from.  The  other  was  handed  to  me,  to  verify  and  correct 
from.  As  each  name  was  called,  the  prisoner  who  answered  to  it 
stepped  one  pace  in  advance  of  the  Une.  In  each  detachment 
there  were  from  one  to  a  dozen  men  who  failed  to  respond  to  any 
name.  They  had  come  under  assumed  names.  It  was  my  duty 
to  learn  from  them  their  true  names,  and  so  be  able  to  correct  the 
rolls.  In  some  cases,  the  assumed  names  were  purely  fictitious ; 
in  other  cases,  the  assumed  names  were  those  of  dead  men.  The 
latter  class  became  the  more  numerous  after  the  earlier  comers  to 
Elmira  had  had  time  to  write  back  to  their  comrades  in  Point 
Lookout  and  tell  them  how  fine  a  place  Elmira  was  as  contrasted 
with  the  conditions  at  Point  Lookout. 
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From  the  rolls  thus  roughly  corrected  on  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoners,  accurate  copies  had  to  be  made  in  triplicate.  Similar 
rolls  had  to  be  made  in  the  cases  of  exchanged  prisoners,  and 
prisoners  who  were  released  for  any  reason,  and  those  who  died. 
Also,  a  regular  morning  report  had  to  be  made.  A  man  from  each 
barrack  reported  to  me  each  morning  the  condition  of  men  and 
things  in  his  barrack ;  and  from  these  I  made  a  consolidated  report 
for  Major  Colt.  One  morning,  as  I  handed  this  report  to  him,  he, 
knowing  how  the  work  was  increasing,  said  to  me,  "If  you  can 
find  any  of  those  fellows  who  can  read  and  write,  have  them  help 
you.  Don't  bother  me  about  it.  Detail  them  on  your  own 
responsibility." 

Acting  under  this  authority,  I  soon  picked  up  some  six  or 
eight  men  who  were  willing  and  glad  to  act  as  my  assistants.  It 
gave  them  something  to  do,  and  so  made  a  change  in  the  mon- 
otony of  their  prison  life.  Between  these  men  and  myself  there 
soon  grew  up  the  pleasantest  kind  of  relations.  I  treated  them 
as  gentlemen,  and  they  treated  me  as  one.  Our  intercourse 
became  absolutely  frank  and  unconstrained.  These  men  spent 
the  day  with  me  in  the  office,  but  the  evenings  and  nights  they 
spent  in  the  barracks  to  which  they  had  been  severally  assigned. 
In  this  way,  if  there  had  been  anything  wrong  in  the  conditions 
or  treatment  of  their  fellow  prisoners,  they  would  have  learned 
of  it,  and,  in  the  free  and  intimate  relations  between  us,  they 
would  have  spoken  to  me  about  it.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
not  one  word  of  complaint,  or  even  of  criticism,  ever  came  to  me 
from  them,  or  through  them,  from  first  to  last.  I  will  say,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  men  who  came  from  Point  Lookout  were 
in  dreadful  condition  when  they  reached  Elmira.  They  had 
been  vaccinated  at  Point  Lookout,  and  there  must  have  been 
something  wrong  with  the  vaccine  matter.  In  the  arms  of  some 
of  them  there  were  great  sores,  big  enough,  it  seemed,  to  put  your 
fist  in.  Under  the  skilful  care  and  treatment  they  received  in 
Elmira,  however,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  recovered. 

Two  or  three  times  every  week  a  detachment  of  prisoners, 
xmder  heavy  guard,  was  taken  out  of  the  camp  down  to  the  Che- 
mung River,  where  they  were  allowed  to  bathe  to  their  heart's 
content.  There  was  no  "dead  line"  at  Elmira,  but  there  was  an 
order  commanding  sentries  to  allow  no  prisoner  to  come  within 
six  feet  of  the  stockade.  Under  this  order,  however,  I  do  not 
think  a  single  prisoner  was  ever  shot,  or  even  shot  at.     I  remem- 
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ber  the  shooting  of  one  prisoner.  A  negro  soldier  had  been 
placed  as  guard  over  some  valuable  Government  property  in  the 
camp.  His  orders  were  strict  not  to  permit  any  one  to  cross  his 
beat  toward  that  property,  and,  if  any  persisted  in  doing  so  after 
being  warned  by  him,  he  was  to  shoot.  One  of  the  prisoners  tried 
to  overawe  the  guard,  and  cross  his  beat  toward  the  property. 
The  guard,  after  repeatedly  calling  to  him  to  halt  and  go  away, 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  fired.  The  wound  was  merely  a  flesh 
wound — through  the  leg — and  the  prisoner  soon  recovered  from 
it.  The  negro  was  commended  for  doing  his  duty,  and  the 
prisoner  received  only  what  he  richly  deserved. 

I  cannot  remember  anything  at  all  in  regard  to  a  scarcity  of 
water  caused  by  the  great  drouth  of  that  summer.  Personally, 
I  cannot  recall  that  I  ever  experienced  any  lack  of  it  for  either 
drinking  or  bathing  purposes.  I  think,  also,  that  most  of  my 
eating  was  done  inside  the  camp.  This  feeling  springs  largely,  I 
confess,  from  the  fact  that  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  place 
where  I  could  have  obtained  meals.  If  it  is  correct,  then  my 
food  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  prisoners — a  little  more  varied, 
perhaps,  but  no  better  in  quality.  My  sleeping  place  was  my 
office.  My  bed  was  one  of  the  tables  which  were  used  during  the 
day  for  writing  purposes.  My  pUlow  was  my  folded  overcoat. 
My  bedding  was  my  blanket — which  served  as  a  mattress  under 
me,  and  as  a  covering  over  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  prisoner 
in  Elmira  had  a  harder  bed  to  sleep  on  than  I. 

I  speak  of  these  things  merely  to  show  that,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  I  shared  in  the  conditions  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  really 
they  had  no  reason  for  complaint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
that  the  prisoners  at  Elmira  were  better  housed,  better  clothed, 
better  fed,  than  they  would  have  been  if  with  their  own  regiments 
in  the  field.  More  than  this,  I  believe  that  many  of  them  were 
better  housed,  better  clothed,  better  fed,  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  in  their  lives. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pleasant  relations  between  myself  and 
the  prisoners  who  became  my  assistants  in  clerical  work.  It  is  a 
keen  regret  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  recall  the  name  of  but  one  of 
them — Anthony  M.  Keiley.  I  can  remember  what  they  were, 
but  not  their  names.  For  collecting  the  letters,  I  found  and 
appointed  a  man  who  had  been  Postmaster  at  Staunton.  One  or 
two  had  been  merchants.  One  said  he  had  been  Comptroller  of 
Petersburg.     Another — the  one  of  them  all  to  whom  I  became 
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most  deeply  attached — had  been  the  Principal  of  an  Academy,  or 
girls'  school.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  sensitive,  refined  nature,  and 
seemed  to  like  to  confide  in  me.  He  told  me  of  his  life,  of  his  wife 
and  children,  of  his  anxieties  in  regard  to  them,  and  of  all  his 
troubles.  He  simply  unburdened  his  heart  to  me — making  me  a 
sort  of  Father-Confessor.  I  grew  to  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  him;  and  when,  after  many  days  of  disappointment,  a  letter 
came  for  him,  I  handed  it  to  him  without  looking  at  it.  I  dis- 
obeyed my  orders,  but  in  his  case  I  felt  justified  in  doing  so.  I 
never  learned  what  became  of  any  of  them  after  I  left  Elmira — 
with  the  single  exception  of  Keiley. 

Early  in  July,  my  Commission  as  Adjutant  of  my  regiment 
came  to  me.  I  at  once  made  application  to  be  ordered  to  my 
regiment  for  muster.  Major  Colt  refused  to  approve  the  appli- 
cation— putting  his  refusal  on  the  very  complimentary  ground 
that  my  services  in  the  Camp  were  indispensable.  He  said  that 
if  I  would  make  application  to  be  mustered  at  Elmira,  he  would 
approve  it  with  all  his  heart.  I  did  so,  of  course,  in  obedience 
to  his  orders.  He  approved  it,  and  sent  it  down  to  Colonel 
Eastman.  After  a  month  of  waiting,  I  spoke  to  him  about  it, 
and  he  said  he  would  see  Colonel  Eastman  about  it  that  afternoon. 
He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  old  Regular  had  quietly  pigeonholed 
it  as  not  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  "Regulations. "  The 
next  morning  he  told  me  the  result  of  his  interview,  and  said  that 
if  I  would  make  out  another  application  to  be  ordered  to  my  regi- 
ment, he  would  approve  it ;  but  would  do  so  only  because  he  had 
to.  I  did  so,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  order  came.  I  left  Elmira  on 
September  i,  1864, — a  year  to  the  very  day  from  my  arrival  there. 

Of  course,  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  afterward — of  the  flood,  or  of  the  epidemics,  or  of  the 
suffering  due  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  I  have  always 
believed,  however,  and  the  letters  from  which  you  quoted  in  your 
paper  before  the  Loyal  Legion  confirm  that  belief,  that  the 
prisoners  themselves  made  few  and  slight  complaints  of  the 
treatment  they  received  at  Elmira,  and  that  the  slanders  and 
falsehoods  that  have  been  written  and  published  came  from  men 
who  were  not  there,  and  who,  personally,  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  conditions.  I  believe  that  your  book  will  prove  an 
eye-opener  to  many  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
federate prisoners  at  Elmira  did  receive  some  measure  of  harsh, 
and  even  cruel  treatment  at  our  hands. 
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With  very  kind  regards,  and  thanking  you  for  the  work  you 
have  undertaken  in  setting  forth  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  at  Elmira, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  T.  Hopkins. 

The  "Water  Cure"  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  es- 
tablished in  1852  by  Dr.  S.  O.  Gleason,  who  with  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Gleason,  M.D.,  conducted  this  most  excellent 
sanitarium  for  many  years.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkinson  was  bom.  His  mother  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  a  patient  in  the  sanitarium.  Mr.  Wilkinson  when 
grown  to  manhood  married  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  the  charm- 
ing daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  "Confeder- 
ate States. "  I  say  "charming, "  because  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  see  much  of  her  in  her  New  York  City  home,  where  she 
and  her  mother  spent  much  time  after  the  war  was  over, 
and  it  happened  that  the  same  hotel  was  my  abode  when  in 
the  city. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  lived  just  across  the  road. 
He  and  Dr.  Gleason  were  great  cronies,  and  it  was  the 
author's  prized  privilege  to  spend  many  happy  hotirs  in  their 
company.  On  the  hillside  there  was  a  "bungalow,"  quite 
like  a  hunter's  cabin,  where  in  the  long  winter  evenings  Dr. 
Gleason  and  Mr.  Beecher  were  wont  to  invite  a  few  of  their 
friends,  and  the  evening  would  be  spent  in  telling  stories, 
at  which  Dr.  Gleason  was  one  of  the  most  happy  experts 
known.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  those  delightful 
evenings  will  ever  cherish  them  as  jewels  in  their  experience. 
The  venerable  old  Doctor,  his  charming  wife,  and  Mr. 
Beecher  have  all  long  since  gone  to  their  heavenly  home. 
The  "Water  Cure, "  since  re-christened  the  "Gleason  Health 
Resort,"  is  still  "doing  business  at  the  old  stand,"  most 
ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Gleason,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Gleason,  and  it  is  one  of  the  widest  known  and  most  success- 
ful health  resorts  in  the  country.  Those  who  knew  it  in  the 
old  war  days  would  still  recognize  its  outward  appearance. 
Inside  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  times. 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Commissary  Department 

THE  question  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  prisoners  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy.  From  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  prisoners,  there  seems  to  be  little 
variation  in  the  quality,  but  a  general  expression  of  the  lack 
in  quantity.  Before  summing  up  the  case  such  evidence  as 
may  be  at  hand  will  be  submitted.  As  an  illustration  of 
public  sentiment  and  general  expression  of  the  citizens  of 
Elmira,  the  following  editorial  pubUshed  in  the  Advertiser 
of  December  2d,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Fairman, 
the  editor,  a  man  known  and  respected  by  every  one,  who 
spoke  the  truth  fearlessly,  and  whose  statements  were  always 
regarded  as  reliable,  says : 

The  prisoners  of  war,  now  confined  at  Barracks  No.  3  in  this 
city,  have,  from  the  first,  been  treated  with  all  the  care  and  con- 
sideration that  such  persons  are  entitled  to  receive  from  Christian 
nations  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  know  that  the  rations  are 
of  good  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity.  The  bread,  which  we 
have  examined,  is  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  any  bakery  in  the 
city.  The  meat  is  inspected  before  being  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  frequently  quarters  are  thrown  out,  as  not 
being  according  to  contract,  which  are  afterward  sold  in  our 
markets,  at  full  market  rates,  to  our  citizens  for  use  in  their 
families.  They  receive  one  pound  of  fresh  meat  per  day.  Onions, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are  provided  three  times  a  week. 
The  hospitals  are  provided  with  everything  used  in  the  hospitals 
of  our  own  soldiers.  The  camp  is  thoroughly  policed  and  cleaned 
every  day.  We  think  homesickness  is  the  prevailing  disease. 
The  only  real  hardship  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  the  Elmira 
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prison  camp  have  to  endtire  is  absence  from  home  and  confine- 
ment in  a  thirty-acre  lot. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Richmond  Sentinel  of  a  re- 
cent date: 

Among  those  returned  from  captivity  at  the  North  are  Mr. 
A.  M.  Keiley,  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  from  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place,  captured  while  assist- 
ing in  the  defence  of  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  the  first  assault. 
We  are  gratified  to  hear  from  these  sources  accounts  of  the 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  at  Elmira,  calculated  to  relieve  much 
of  the  anxiety  felt  for  them,  by  their  friends  here,  and  to  moderate 
the  animosity  against  our  enemies,  excited  by  accounts  of  the 
barbarities  inflicted  at  other  points. 

The  question  of  the  fresh  beef  furnished  to  the  prison 
camp  has  been  much  argued.  The  facts  seem  to  be  about  as 
follows:  The  Government  contracted  with  some  person, 
name  unknown  to  the  writer,  who  sublet  the  contract  to  a 
man  named  J.  H.  Rogers,  who  kept  a  meat  market  in  the 
city.  This  contract  provided  that  thirty  head  of  cattle 
should  be  slaughtered  every  day,  for  use  at  the  U.  S.  barracks 
and  prison  camp.  Rogers  bought  up  the  cattle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Elmira  and  assembled  them  in  pastures  near  the 
city.  Mr.  A.  P.  Bovier,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Elmira, 
told  the  author  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Rogers  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  one  of  his  duties  to  drive  the  thirty  head  to 
the  slaughter-house  every  morning,  which  he  did.  Owing 
to  the  severe  drouth  which  prevailed  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1864,  the  farmers  did  not  have  grass  enough  to 
properly  fatten  their  cattle,  so  nearly  all  who  had  large  herds 
and  ran  a  dairy  found  it  necessary  to  sell  their  stock, 
because  they  could  not  obtain  enough  fodder  to  keep  the 
cows  in  proper  condition  for  dairy  purposes.  This  made 
milk  and  butter  extremely  scarce,  while  beef  was  plenty. 
It  will  readily  be  comprehended  that  none  of  it  could  be 
expected  to  be  of  real  first-class  quality.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  meat  trusts,  no  Texas  herds  to  draw  well 
fatted  cattle  from,  so  the  people  had  to  take  whatever  they 
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could  get.  The  Government  contractor  bought  up  every- 
thing in  sight,  and  what  he  could  not  dispose  of  to  the 
Government  was  sold  to  the  citizens  from  Rogers's  meat 
market.  The  letter  of  the  Hon.  Roswell  R.  Moss  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  gives  a  clear  detail  of  this  fact,  which  is 
also  testified  to  by  other  citizens.  It  was  common  town  talk 
in  those  days,  and  literally  true,  that  all  the  fresh  beef  which 
the  citizens  of  Elmira  had  to  eat  during  the  existence  of  the 
prison  camp  was  that  rejected  by  the  Government  as  being 
unfit  for  the  prisoners  to  eat.  Who  then  stiffered  on  the 
meat  question,  the  prisoners  or  the  citizens?  Certain  it  is 
that  the  citizens  coxild  not  get  the  kind  or  amount  of  meat 
they  wanted,  and  they  had  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  the 
tough  steaks  they  were  able  to  get.  The  prisoners  got  the 
best  meat  that  was  obtainable,  and  poor  as  it  may  have  been, 
they  never  got  any  better  meat  in  their  own  army. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  officers  were  extremely 
particular  in  their  inspection  of  the  meat,  as  is  shown  in  the 
foUowiag: 

Headquarters  Draft  Rendezvous, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,   1864. 
Special  Orders. 

No.  336.  [Extract.] 
4th.  Whereas  the  fresh  meat  now  being  furnished  at  the  post 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Colonel  commanding,  unfit  for  issue,  and 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  required  by  contract,  therefore, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Moore,  i6th  V.  R.  C,  and  Major  Henry 
V.  Colt,  104th  N.  Y.  v.,  are  hereby  designated  to  hold  a  survey 
upon  fresh  beef  furnished  and  to  reject  such  parts,  or  the  whole  of 
the  said  beef,  as  to  them  appear  unfit  for  issue,  or  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  that  contracted  for.  .  .  . 
By  order  of  Colonel.  B.  F.  Tracy. 

Chas.  C.  Barton, 

Capt.  and  A.D.C.,  A.A.A.  Gen. 

The  weekly  inspection  reports,  many  of  which  will  be 
quoted  from  under  the  hospital  story,  all  indicate  that  the 
general  food  was  always  good  and  plenty  of  it,  but  numerous 
criticisms  on  the  meat  appear.     Captain  Hunger's  inspection 
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report  of  December  4,  1864,  says:  "The  beef  is  very  lean. 
Cows  milked  through  the  summer  and  too  poor  for  a  re- 
spectable farmer  to  winter  are  slaughtered  and  the  beef 
issued  to  the  prisoners.  I  caused  a  quarter  to  be  weighed. 
It  weighed  92  lbs.  before  being  cooked.  The  meat  was 
carefully  taken  off  the  bone,  net  weight  of  meat,  453^  lbs. ; 
bones,  19  lbs. ;  tallow,  4  lbs.  This  was  a  fore  quarter,  not 
of  the  poorest.     They  were  all  nearly  of  the  same  quaUty. " 

The  quality  of  meat  was  not  up  to  the  standard  by  which 
we  measure  meat  to-day.  No  one  in  those  days  ever  saw 
such  meat  as  we  get  now.  Had  the  season  been  normal, 
with  plenty  of  ^rass  feed,  the  meat  story  would  have  been 
different.  Instead  of  a  complaint  as  to  its  quality,  there 
wotdd  have  been  a  howl  because  of  the  lack  of  beef,  since  the 
farmers  would  never  have  sacrificed  their  dairy  herds  if 
there  had  been  plenty  of  fodder.  Therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  prisoners  may  be  thankful  that  they  got  even 
mediocre  beef. 

As  to  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  owing  to  the  same  reason.  The  dry  weather 
shortened  the  crop,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient 
for  the  scurvy  patients.  The  prices  were,  also,  very  high. 
The  citizens  suffered  more  in  this  Une  than  they  did  for  fresh 
meat.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  decent  vegetables 
in  the  city  market  that  year.  Of  the  general  run  of  foods, 
the  prisoners  got  the  same  as  the  U.  S.  troops  did.  Mr.  Will 
Y.  Ellett,  Superintendent  of  Fire  Alarms  in  the  City  Fire 
Department,  who  was  bom  in  Elmira,  has  always  lived  here, 
a  well-known  and  respected  citizen,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

I  secured  a  position,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William  T.  Post, 
one  of  Elmira's  most  prominent  citizens  in  1864,  as  driver  of  a 
Government  supply  wagon.  It  was  my  business  to  gather  up, 
from  the  various  stores,  supplies  ordered  by  the  Government 
quartermaster,  and  deliver  them  wherever  directed.  I  made  two 
trips  each  day  to  the  Union  barracks  or  the  prison  camp,  as  the 
case  might  require.  When  I  went  to  the  prison  camp  I  drove 
into  the  grounds  and  unloaded  my  stuff  at  the  cook-house.     I 
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took  supplies  of  groceries,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  flour,  rice, 
salt,  etc.,  and  very  often  a  portion  of  any  article  was  delivered 
at  the  Union  camp  and  the  rest  at  the  prison  camp.  There  was 
never  any  discrimination.  The  prison  camp  got  exactly  the  same 
quality  as  the  Union  soldiers  did. 

When  I  began  to  go  to  the  prison  camp  I  had  to  watch  my 
horse  very  closely  to  keep  the  "Johnnies"  from  stealing  all  the 
hair  out  of  his  tail,  but  as  the  boys  got  to  know  me,  they  respected 
my  horse,  because  they  found  I  could  be  of  service  to  them. 
They  would  bring  me  their  horsehair  chains,  rings,  and  other 
trinkets,  and  I  took  them  to  town  and  sold  them  for  whatever 
price  they  indicated,  and  turned  the  money  over  to  them,  or 
bought  anything  they  wanted.  In  those  days  oysters  were  put 
up  in  pint  cans,  and  I  used  to  take  many  a  pint  to  them. 

Mr.  Ellett  still  has  a  very  handsome  horsehair  watch- 
chain  and  two  inlaid  rings  which  were  presented  to  him  by 
prisoners  whom  he  had  befriended. 

As  to  the  bread  which  they  had,  abundance  of  evidence 
is  given  in  the  various  letters  pubhshed,  written  by  both 
prisoners  and  officers,  that  it  was  equal  to  any  baker's  bread 
ever  made  anywhere.  The  bake-ovens  were  ample,  and 
there  never  was  any  scarcity  of  bread.  13,000  barrels  of 
flour  were  consumed  by  the  prison  bakery  during  the  year  of 
the  camp's  existence.  That  means  nearly  two  barrels  per 
annum  for  each  prisoner  confined  there — counting  the 
average  time.  Prisoners  were  coming  or  going,  or  dying, 
so  that  the  average  time  for  each  of  the  12,000  prisoners  was 
six  months,  or  6000  prisoners  for  a  full  year ;  or  334  pounds 
of  flour  for  each  man,  nearly  one  pound  per  day. 

During  the  year,  2,396,165  pounds  of  fresh  beef  were 
furnished.  Figured  on  the  same  basis,  each  man  received 
at  the  rate  of  433  pounds  of  fresh  meat  per  annum,  or  more 
than  one  poimd  per  day. 

As  these  calculations  substantially  agree  with  the  rations 
as  indicated  in  the  general  orders  and  official  reports,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  any  man  who  says  he  was  starved 
at  the  Elmira  camp,  fails  to  tell  the  whole  of  the  truth,  or 
any  part  of  the  truth.     That  some  of  the  prisoners  did  not 
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get  all  that  was  coming  to  them  is  doubtless  true,  because 
the  evidence  of  the  prisoners,  in  letters  published  in  this  book, 
is  overwhelmingly  ample  to  prove  that  rations  were  "flanked" 
abundantly  and  sold,  or  gambled  away,  thus  robbing  many 
of  their  portion.  Nearly  all  the  prisoners  testify  that  they 
did  not  get  aU  they  wanted  to  eat.  That  is  admitted  without 
a  question,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  did  not  get  all 
that  was  good  for  men  in  confinement  and  idleness.  Those 
who  were  employed  in  any  labor  got  abundance  to  eat,  and 
so  assert  without  exception. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  men  who  ate  refuse  or  other 
repulsive  things,  and  no  one  doubts  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments made,  but  such  had  either  sold  or  gambled  away  the 
rations  furnished  them  by  the  Government,  or  else  they 
belonged  to  a  class  of  gluttons  who  could  never  get  enough  to 
eat.  Men  of  abnormal  appetites  exist  in  this  day,  who  kill 
themselves  by  eating,  and  yet  are  always  complaining  that 
they  cannot  get  enough  to  eat.  The  same  habits  existed  in 
all  of  the  military  prisons  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  so 
far  as  history  recites,  the  conditions  at  Elmira  were  so  vastly 
superior  to  those  of  other  prisons  that  there  was  compar- 
atively little  of  the  repulsive  existing. 

In  a  series  of  magazine  articles  in  the  Century  Magazine 
about  1890,  concerning  Camp  Morton,  the  same  factor 
develops.  These  articles  were  started  by  one  John  A. 
Wyeth,  who  bitterly  assails  his  treatment  as  a  prisoner 
there.  An  able  defence  is  made  in  reply,  but  it  is  the  same 
old  story.  All  these  writers  forget  the  conditions  and  im- 
possibilities of  war  in  the  selfish,  personal  equation.  The 
whole  article  of  Wyeth's  teems  with  one  idea,  "men  suffered 
the  pangs  of  hunger  constantly,"  and  calls  this  starvation. 
True  it  was  that  the  men  were  always  thinking  more  about 
eating  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Keiley  puts  it  about  right 
when  he  says:  " Men  confined  in  this  way  in  idleness  become 
hogs. "  So  they  do — and  eat  anything — and  if  they  had  all 
been  fed  up  to  the  demand  of  their  morbid  appetites,  none 
would  have  Uved  to  tell  the  tale.  So  far  as  Elmira  camp  is 
concerned  perhaps  the  men  could  have  safely  stood  more  than 
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they  did  really  get,  but  if  all  the  prisoners  h  d  been  honest, 
these  hungry  men  would  have  received  all  the  Government 
provided,  instead  of  what  was  left  after  the  thieves  and  gor- 
mands  got  satiated. 

This  is  what  Colonel  Moore  says: 

Headquarters  Prison  Camp, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1865. 
Lieut.  R.  J.  McKee,  A.A.A.  Gen. 

Lieutenant:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  camp  receive  rations,  each  man  daily  as  follows :  For 
breakfast,  eight  ounces  of  bread,  eight  ounces  of  meat ;  for  dinner, 
eight  ounces  of  bread,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  soup  of  excellent 
quality,  made  from  meat,  potatoes,  onions,  and  beans.  The  great 
majority  get  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  soup .  Extra-duty  men  receive 
per  day,  twenty-four  ounces  of  bread,  sixteen  ounces  of  meat, 
and  two  pints  of  soup,  three  meals,  and  coffee  with  each  meal. 
I  am.  Sir,  Very  respectfully,  yoiu-  obedient  servant, 
Stephen  Moore, 

Lieut.-Col.,  Commanding  Camp. 

Melvin  M.  Conklin  makes  the  following  statement : 

The  rations  served  to  the  prisoners  were  abundant,  good, 
and  wholesome.  The  bread  was  baked  in  brick  ovens  attached 
to  the  mess-house.  The  food  was  all  of  the  best  quality  obtainable. 
I  lived  inside  the  camp  nearly  eight  months,  from  the  time  the 
camp  opened  till  February  23,  1865.  During  this  time  I  was 
Commissary  of  our  sergeant's  mess,  and  could  only  draw  the  same 
food  the  prisoners  had,  so  I  was  in  a  position  to  know  the  quality 
of  food  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  camp  existed.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  we  could  not  draw,  as  they  were  all  reserved  for 
the  prisoners  affected  with  scurvy,  to  whom  they  were  served 
liberally.  The  first  detachments  coming  from  Point  Lookout 
were  badly  affected  with  scurvy  when  they  came.  The  sores 
existing  on  many  of  them  when  they  arrived,  as  shown  to  me  by 
them,  were  half  as  large  as  your  hand.  The  wholesome  diet  of 
potatoes  and  onions,  with  good  bread,  soon  restored  those  who 
were  not  too  far  gone.  The  scurvy  and  emaciated  condition  of 
the  prisoners  when  they  arrived,  with  the  change  in  climate  and 
the  severe  extremes  of  weather,  were  the  cause  of  a  large  percen- 
tage of  the  deaths. 
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A.  M.  Keiley,  in  his  book,  says : 

The  commissary  department  was  under  the  change  of  a  cute, 
active,  ex-bank  officer.  Captain  G.  C.  Whiton.  The  ration  of 
bread  was  usually  a  full  pound  per  diem,  forty-five  barrels  of  flour 
being  converted  daily  into  loaves  in  the  bake-shop  on  the  prem- 
ises. The  meat  ration,  on  the  other  hand,  was  invariably  scanty ; 
and  I  learned  on  inquiry  that  the  fresh  beef  sent  to  the  prison 
usually  fell  short  from  1000  to  1200  lbs.  in  each  consignment.  Of 
course,  when  this  happened,  many  had  to  lose  a  large  portion  of 
their  allowance;  and  sometimes  it  happened  that  the  same  man 
got  bones  only,  for  several  days  in  succession.  The  expedi- 
ents resorted  to  by  the  men  to  supply  this  want  of  animal  food 
were  disgusting.  Many  found  an  acceptable  substitute  in  rats, 
with  which  the  place  abounded;  and  these  Chinese  delicacies 
commanded  an  average  price  of  about  four  cents  apiece — in 
greenbacks.  I  have  seen  scores  of  them  in  various  states  of  pre- 
paration, and  have  been  assured  by  those  who  indulged  in  them 
that  worse  things  have  been  eaten — an  estimate  of  their  value 
that  I  took  on  trust. 

Others  found  in  the  barrels  of  refuse  fat  which  were  accumu- 
lated at  the  cook-house,  and  in  the  picking  of  the  bones,  which 
were  cut  out  of  the  meat  and  thrown  out  in  a  dirty  heap  back  of 
the  kitchen,  to  be  removed  once  a  week,  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  cravings  for  meat  which  rations  would  not  satisfy.  I 
have  seen  a  mob  of  hungry  "rebs"  besiege  the  bone  cart,  and 
beg  from  the  driver  fragments  on  which  an  August  sun  had  been 
burning  for  several  days,  until  the  impenetrable  nose  of  a  Congo 
could  hardly  have  endured  them.  Twice  a  day  the  camp  poured 
its  thousands  into  the  mess-rooms,  where  each  man's  ration  was 
assigned  him ;  and  twice  a  day  the  aforesaid  rations  were  charac- 
terized by  disappointed  "rebs"  in  language  not  to  be  found  in  a 
prayer-book.  Those  whose  appetites  were  stronger  than  their 
apprehensions  frequently  contrived  to  supply  their  wants  by 
'  'flanking' ' — a  performance  which  consisted  in  joining  two  or  more 
companies  as  they  successively  went  to  the  mess-rooms,  or  in 
quietly  sweeping  up  a  ration  as  the  company  filed  down  the  table. 
As  every  ration  so  flanked  was,  however,  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  some  helpless  fellow-prisoner,  who  must  lose  that  much,  the 
practice  was  almost  universally  frowned  upon ;  and  the  criminal, 
when  discovered,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  was  subjected  to 
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instant  punishment.  This  was  either  confinement  in  the  guard- 
house, solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water,  the  "  sweat  box, " 
or  the  barrel  shirt.  The  war  has  made  all  these  terms  familiar, 
except  the  "sweat  box"  perhaps;  by  it  I  mean  a  wooden  box, 
about  seven  feet  high,  twenty  inches  wide,  and  twelve  deep, 
which  was  placed  on  end  in  front  of  the  Major's  tent.  Few  could 
stand  in  this  without  elevating  the  shoulders  considerably;  and 
when  the  door  was  fastened  all  motion  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  prisoner  had  to  stand  with  his  limbs  rigid  and  immovable 
until  the  jailer  opened  the  door,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  peines  fortes  et  dures  of  the  pen. 

Hon.  Roswell  R.  Moss,  a  resident  of  Elmira  since  the 
war,  a  respected  citizen,  prominent  attorney,  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy  Court  for  this  district,  an  able  writer  on  matters 
historical  and  political,  and  a  deep  student  of  history,  has 
contributed  the  following  valuable  addition  to  the  history. 
It  is  of  deep  interest  as  contributing  positive  testimony  on 
two  points,  first,  the  most  reliable  information  secured  on  the 
beef  question;  second,  on  the  actual  reputation  of  the  prison 
camp  among  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  field  during  the 
existence  of  the  prison,  before  vicious  falsehoods  had  been 
launched  upon  an  incredulous  public  by  evil-minded  politi- 
cians, for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  dying  embers  of  strife. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1912. 
Clay  W.  Holmes,  Esq., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Talking  with  you  the  other  day  about  the  Elmira 
Prison  Camp  I  said  that  the  prisoners  had  better  food  than  the 
people  of  the  city ;  and  that  they  had  the  reputation  within  the 
Confederate  lines  of  being  well  treated ;  and  I  told  you  two  stories 
to  show,  as  I  said,  that  I  knew  this  to  be  so.  You  asked  me  to 
give  you  the  stories  in  writing,  which  I  now  do. 

In  my  boyhood  I  lived  with  my  father,  then  a  farmer,  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Ashland,  about  five  miles  south  from  Elmira 
toward  the  village  of  Wellsburg.  In  the  stunmer  of  1864  there 
was  a  severe  drouth;  hay  and  grain  crops  were  almost  nothing, 
and  pastures  dried  up.  Because  there  was  no  feed  Father  sold  a 
number  of  young  cattle  that  otherwise  he  would  have  kept  for  a 
year  or  two  longer  before  feeding  for  beef.     The  sale  was  made  to 
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an  Elmira  butcher,  whom  I  only  remember  by  his  familiar  name 
of  "Mutton"  Rogers.  He  had  a  contract  to  furnish  beef  to  the 
Prison  Camp. 

When  he  bought  the  young  cattle  he  said  they  were  too  poor 
to  kill  for  beef,  but  that  he  could  use  them  for  the  prisoners.  A 
few  days  later  my  father  got  some  meat  at  Rogers'  market  in  the 
town,  which  he  brought  home  and  was  used  in  the  family.  I  was 
with  him  when  he  got  it.  Rogers  said  it  was  some  of  the  beef 
from  the  young  cattle  he  had  bought  of  Father.  He  said  he  had 
killed  them  all,  but  that  the  meat  was  rejected  upon  being  in- 
spected at  the  prison,  and  so  he  was  selling  it  in  his  market. 
That  was  the  principal  meat  market  at  which  the  people  of  the 
town  traded  in  those  days.  The  meat  was  palatable,  but  young 
and  light  and  not  fatted.  The  point  is  that  the  town  people  used 
it  after  it  had  been  rejected  as  not  good  enough  for  the  prisoners. 
How  many  other  such  instances  there  may  have  been  I  do  not 
know. 

In  the  Spring  of  1865  I  was  a  delegate  in  the  U.  S.  Christian 
Commission.  For  a  while  I  was  at  what  was  known  as  Bimey's 
Station,  the  nearest  point  to  Richmond  in  the  Union  lines  north 
of  the  James  River.  Later  I  was  in  the  Small  Issue  offices  of  the 
Commission  at  City  Point.  My  work  was  something  like  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work,  teaching,  distribution  of  reading  matter,  etc.,  among 
the  soldiers,  extended  at  one  time  to  a  lot  of  Rebel  prisoners. 
They  were  temporarily  held  in  Camp  Distribution  or  Distribu- 
tion Barracks  at  City  Point .  They  were  part  of  the  Confederate 
forces  that  attacked  and  captured  Fort  Stedman,  to  be  taken 
prisoners  when  the  Fort  was  subsequently  recovered  by  the 
Union  forces.  That  was  Saturday  morning.  They  were  brought 
into  City  Point,  some  2700  of  them,  that  afternoon,  quartered 
at  Distribution  Barracks,  and  taken  north  by  transports  Sunday 
evening. 

During  the  day,  Sunday,  I  was  among  them  with  other  dele- 
gates of  the  Christian  Commission,  contributing  what  we  could 
to  their  comfort.  They  were  in  poor  condition  as  to  clothing, 
hardly  one  among  them  having  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  from 
hat  to  shoes,  and  many  of  them  having  no  more  than  two  gar- 
ments. I  saw  them  when  they  received  their  rations  before 
starting  for  the  transports  to  be  taken  north.  Each  got  a  double 
handful  of  hardtack  and  a  large  chunk  of  boiled  salt  pork — the 
first  piece  of  meat  that  any  of  them  had  had  for  weeks,  as  many 
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of  them  told  me.  The  way  they  fell  to  on  the  rations  was  like 
hungry  men  at  a  feast.  They  had  been  living  on  com  meal,  and 
little  of  that,  all  winter — so  many  of  them  told  me. 

I  distributed  quantities  of  writing  paper,  envelopes,  and  pencils 
among  them,  and  some  postage  stamps,  as  they  understood  that 
they  could  possibly  get  mail  through  to  their  friends  at  home. 
In  that  way  I  had  talks  with  many  of  them  as  to  where  they 
would  be  taken.  Most  of  them  spoke  of  it  themselves,  saying 
they  supposed  they  would  be  taken  to  Point  Lookout,  where  they 
hoped  they  would  not  be  kept  long.  As  I  recollect,  the  objection 
expressed  was  that  the  water  there  was  not  good  and  the  prison 
camp  was  crowded.  Every  one  I  talked  with  expressed  the  wish 
and  hope  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Elmira  as  soon  as  possible, 
sasring  they  heard  that  the  prisoners  at  Elmira  were  well  treated, 
and  that  that  was  the  understanding  within  the  Unes  on  their 
side  from  information  that  had  been  received  from  prisoners  who 
had  been  there  and  had  been  exchanged. 

These  are  the  stories  as  I  told  them  to  you.  Since  the  telling 
and  after  you  asked  me  to  write  them  out  I  have  looked  up  and 
found  a  diary  which  I  kept  when  I  was  in  the  Commission,  and 
which  I  had  not  seen  before  for  many  years.  I  find  in  it  an  entry 
under  date  of  March  27,  1865,  which  I  will  copy  as  confirmation 
of  my  recollection  as  to  the  reputation  which  Elmira  Prison  had 
within  the  Confederate  Army  for  the  good  care  of  its  inmates. 
That  day,  March  27th,  was  a  Monday.  The  following  Sunday, 
the  2d  of  April,  was  the  day  of  the  big  fights  before  Petersburg 
and  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  lines.  On  the  next  day, 
Monday,  the  3d  of  April,  I,  with  others  of  the  Commission,  was 
in  Petersburg.  I  make  extracts  from  the  entry  in  the  diary  I  have 
referred  to,  as  follows: 

"  March  27th.  Saturday  I  attended  to  the  small  issue  during 
the  day.  There  were  lots  of  Sheridan's  men  in.  .  .  .  Yester- 
day, the  Sabbath,  I  distributed  papers,  writing  materials,  etc., 
among  some  2700  Rebel  prisoners  confined  at  Distribution 
Barracks.  They  were  captured  Saturday  morning.  They 
surprised  Port  Stedman  and  took  five  or  six  hundred  prisoners. 
They  were  flanked  by  the  9th  Corps  and  then  charged,  when  they 
surrendered;  they  had,  however,  stormed  another  Fort,  from 
which  they  were  easily  repulsed  with  great  loss.  ...  It  is  said 
that  1000  will  cover  all  our  losses,  while  they  lost  over  3000 
prisoners  alone  and,  being  the  attacking  party,  heavily  in  killed 
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and  wounded.  I  had  quite  a  long  discussion  with  one  who  I 
mistrust  is  an  officer.  He  believed  in  slavery  and  had  great 
hopes  that  some  reverse  to  our  arms  would  discourage  the  North 
and  destroy  its  finances,  and  great  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  Southern  cause,  while  others,  and  that  the  majority,  thought 
the  Rebellion  about  used  up.  Some  200  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. Several  told  me  they  hoped  they  would  be  sent  to  El- 
mira.  They  had  heard  such  good  accoimts  of  the  treatment  of 
Rebel  prisoners  there  from  exchanged  prisoners  that  they  wished 
to  try  it,  too.  .  .  .  This  morning  Sheridan's  force  10,000 
strong  crossed  the  Appomattox  from  near  Point  of  Rocks  to 
Broadway  Landing.  This  evening  General  Sherman  met  Grant. 
He  came  from  Fortress  Monroe.  There  are  four  persons  here 
now  I  should  like  to  see  together — Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan." 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  writings  of  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
That  diary  contains  many  other  interesting  things  in  the  way  of 
facts  coming  within  his  observation,  while  some  of  the  things 
written  as  of  information  were  but  the  gossip  of  the  Camp.  My 
recollection  of  the  fact  of  many  Rebel  prisoners  expressing  the 
wish  that  they  might  be  sent  to  Elmira  because  of  expected  good 
treatment  there  has  always  been  keen  and  distinct,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  it  confirmed  by  the  little  memorandum  I  made  of  it 
at  the  time  in  that  diary  kept  so  long  ago. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RoswELL  R.  Moss. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
General  Medical  History 

AS  the  mortality  record  is  the  most  serious  charge  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Elmira  prison  camp,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  more  largely  into  minute  detail  on  this  subject 
than  might  be  desirable  for  an  interesting  story,  but  the 
reader  who  is  not  specially  interested  in  this  subject  may 
pass  it  by.  The  reputation  of  the  citizens  of  Elmira  or  the 
officers  in  command  is  not  all  that  is  involved  in  this  serious 
subject.  The  Government  is  challenged  for  proof  that  they 
were  not  inhtunan.  Our  plea  to  the  jury  of  intelligent 
readers  is  that  the  Government,  the  officers  in  command,  and 
the  citizens  of  Elmira  all  joined  in  a  commendable  and  earnest 
effort  to  overcome  the  grave  and  overwhelming  obstacles 
which  met  them  on  every  hand. 

The  terrific  accident  at  Shohola,  details  recited  in  a 
previous  chapter,  plunged  the  camp,  at  its  very  opening, 
into  a  condition  which  was  handled  heroically,  but  in  spite 
of  the  noble  response  of  the  citizens,  and  the  strenuous 
labors  of  the  acting  surgeon,  the  outside  public  charged  the 
officers  with  neglect.  The  intense  heat  of  the  summer, 
causing  the  stagnant  pond  to  become  quickly  foul,  the  early 
approach  of  cold  weather,  the  intense  and  continued  severity 
of  a  long  winter,  the  coldest  in  a  period  covering  nearly  fifty 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  emaciated  and  impoverished 
physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  on  arrival,  conspired  to 
counteract  the  best  efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  officers 
in  charge.  The  evidence  of  official  documents  must  bear 
the  burden  of  proof.  The  regular  hospital  force  was  created 
upon  the  appointment  of  Major  E.  F.  Sanger  as  Surgeon  of 
the  camp  on  August  8th.     He  immediately  selected  five 
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assistants,  as  already  noted,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.  At  that  time  there  were  6075  prisoners  in  camp. 
The  first  ofiicial  communication  was  the  following : 

Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  i,  1864. 
Lieut.-Col.  S.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War. 
Colonel:  Doubts  having  been  entertained  as  to  the  pro- 
priety under  Circular  No.  3,  from  this  office,  of  purchasing  tea 
and  sugar  for  the  sick  when  the  ration  allowed  is  insufficient,  and 
antiscorbutics  for  the  prisoners  generally,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  to  inform  you  that  the  articles 
named  may  be  purchased  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sur- 
geon they  are  necessary.  Such  purchases  will  be  made  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Surgeon  that  the  articles  are  necessary,  with 
your  approval ;  the  tea  and  sugar  to  be  bought  from  the  Commis- 
sary and  paid  for  from  the  hospital  fund,  and  the  antiscorbutics 
for  general  use  will  be  paid  for  from  the  prison  fund.  When  the 
hospital  fund  is  too  limited  to  meet  such  expenditures  they  may 
be  made  from  the  prison  fund. 

I  am.  Colonel,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Hartz, 

Captain  and  A.A.G. 

Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.,  21,  1864. 
Lieut.-Col.  S.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War. 
Colonel:  In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Hoffman  I  have  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  Sturgeon  E.  P. 
Sanger  relative  to  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  among  the  prisoners 
at  Elmira,  referred  by  you  to  this  office,  and  in  reply  to  call  your 
attention  to  letter  of  August  1,  1864,  which  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase, with  your  approval,  of  antiscorbutics  for  the  prisoners 
generally,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Surgeon  they  are 
necessary,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  prison  fund,  and  also  for  the 
sick  when  the  hospital  fund  is  too  limited  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures. 

I  am,  Colonel,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
G.  Blagden, 

Major,  Assistant  to  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 
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On  August  26th  there  were  9300  prisoners  in  camp,  and 
793  cases  of  scurvy.  Most  of  the  cases  existed  among  those 
who  had  been  confined  a  long  time  at  Point  Lookout.  At 
this  time  in  the  year  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  enough 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  to  provide  for  such  a  body  of 
men.  Add  to  the  9300  prisoners,  5000  U.  S.  troops  to  be 
fed,  and  remember  that  the  farms  had  surrendered  their  male 
workers  to  the  army,  so  that  none  but  decrepit  old  men, 
young  boys,  and  the  women  were  left  to  till  the  ground. 
Hardly  enough  crops  were  raised  in  this  section  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  regular  inhabitants.  Prices  were  far  higher 
then  than  they  are  now.  No  cold  storages  existed  in  which 
to  carry  over  the  surplus  of  the  flush  season  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  time  of  scarcity,  and  the  new  crop  of  1864 
was  not  yet  harvested,  poor  as  it  was.  As  an  interesting 
matter  of  information  these  are  a  few  of  the  prices  prevailing 
at  that  time:  Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bushel;  flour,  $11.50  per 
barrel;  the  four-page  Advertiser,  $15.00  per  year — as  com- 
pared with  $5.00  per  year  for  a  sixteen-page  paper  now;  beef, 
32  cents  per  lb. ;  hay,  $23.00  per  ton — ^no  straw  to  be  had  at 
any  price;  sugar,  31  cents  per  lb.;  coal,  $10.25  P^r  ton,  with 
probable  advance  to  $12.00  before  snow  flies;  illuminating 
gas,  $5.00  per  thousand  feet.  With  such  prices  prevailing 
and  a  general  scarcity,  does  the  reader  wonder  at  the  difS- 
culty  of  getting  enough  to  feed  15,000  men  liberally  in  a 
community  which  had  15,000  residents  to  feed  besides? 
Such  prices  and  similar  conditions  in  this  day  would  create 
a  panic,  and  yet  the  pubhc  press  is  very  busy  htmting  for  a 
reason  for  "the  high  cost  of  Uving. "  People  who  make  a 
great  fuss  now  at  paying  five  cents  per  pound  for  the  best 
sugar,  were  glad  to  get  "muscavado"  or  any  other  kind  in 
those  days  for  31  cents,  and  never  uttered  a  murmur.  With 
these  prices  and  a  prevailing  wage  of  $10.00  per  month  for 
farm-hands,  and  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  day  for  mechanics, 
carpenters,  etc.,  how  did  the  people  live?  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  greenback  dollar  in  those  days  had  no  established 
value.  It  varied  from  day  to  day,  regulated  by  the  premium 
on  gold.    About  this  time  gold  was  worth  from  $2 .60  to  $2 .90. 
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The  price  for  labor  was  computed  in  greenback  dollars, 
while  the  price  of  all  commodities  was  calculated  on  the 
gold  basis.  The  man  who  received  $3.00  for  his  day's  labor 
only  got  $1.00  in  purchasing  value.  The  fact  is  that  the 
people  Uved  better  and  happier  in  those  days  than  they  do 
now.  The  public  press  had  not  made  the  ladies  crazy  over 
"abnormal  fashions"  such  as  prevail  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion.    There  was  less  ' '  fuss  and  feathers. ' ' 

The  country  round  about  was  scoured  for  vegetables, 
and  two  rations  per  week  was  the  limit  of  supply.  Facing 
such  conditions,  scurvy  was  prevalent  among  the  prisoners, 
increased  rapidly,  and  carried  off  many  poor  fellows.  The 
official  reports  from  time  to  time  indicate  the  willingness  of 
the  surgeon  and  officers,  but  the  impossibility  of  meeting  the 
conditions  with  alacrity.  The  U.  S.  troops  received  exactly 
the  same  rations  as  the  prisoners,  but  had  no  scurvy.  The 
prisoners  had  not  been  confined  in  Elmira  long  enough  to 
generate  scurvy  spontaneously,  hence  the  only  conclusion  is 
that  this  dread  disease  can  in  no  possible  way  be  charged  to 
Elmira  food  or  conditions,  but  reverts  to  the  unhealthy 
conditions  which  prevailed  at  Point  Lookout,  augmented 
by  their  previous  army  Ufe,  where  they  had  no  fresh  vege- 
tables whatever  to  eat. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman  reports  to  Colonel  Hoffman 
tmder  date  of  August  25th:  "There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  niedical  officers  now  here  to  attend  to  the  sick  daily,  and 
they  are  directed  to  do  so. " 

Surgeon's  Office,  Prison  Camp. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26, 1864. 

Lieut.  LOUNSBERRY, 

A  cting  A.  A.  General  : 
Pursuant  to  your  orders  I  examined  in  person  the  prisoners 
at  the  barracks,  9300  in  number,  and  foimd  793  cases  of  scurvy. 
I  observed  that  the  prisoners  more  recently  from  Point  Lookout 
were  more  exempt  from  scurvy  than  the  old  ones.  We  may 
account  for  this  either  from  the  fact  that  our  recent  captures 
were  from  home  guards,  unaccustomed  to  the  exposure  and  priva- 
tions of  a  soldier's  Hfe,  or  from  better  diet  at  Point  Lookout. 
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I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  partly  from  both.  The  prisoners 
at  this  station  have  prisoners'  rations,  with  the  addition  of  two 
rations  per  week  of  mixed  vegetables.  Scurvy  has  been  on  the 
increase.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  an  increase  of  quantity 
and  variety  of  antiscorbutics  was  called  for  to  improve  the 
standard  of  health  and  prevent  an  increase  of  scurvy.  The 
scurvy  existing  does  not  arise  from  any  sanitary  neglect,  if  we 
except  the  sinks,  which  cannot  be  remedied  without  authority 
from  Washington.  I  find  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  furnish  anti- 
scorbutics from  the  hospital  fund  for  so  large  a  number.  It  would 
require  $300.00  per  month  for  a  single  ration  of  potatoes  daily 
for  the  scurvy  cases.  Our  fund  amounts  to  about  $500.00,  and 
we  are  drawing  upon  it  largely  at  present  to  feed  hospital  patients. 
Without  change  of  diet  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  increase  of 
scurvy.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  an  extra  issue  of  one  ration 
per  week  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  onions  to  the  prisoners  for  the 
present,  and  a  daily  issue  to  the  scurvy  cases.  As  soon  as  our 
straw  comes  we  shall  have  accommodations  for  400  patients  in 
hospital.  The  total  number  who  should  receive  hospital  treat- 
ment is  rising  550.  Very  many  of  these  are  scorbutic  patients. 
The  barracks  put  at  our  disposal  will  accommodate  200  for 
dietetic  treatment,  leaving  593  in  quarters  to  receive  daily  issues 
of  fresh  vegetables. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  F.  Sanger, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  V.  in  charge. 

Respectfully  referred  to   Colonel  William   Hoffman,  Com- 
missary-General of  Prisoners. 

As  the  hospital  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  vegetables  for  the  sick  prisoners  of  war,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  a  supply  be  furnished  from  the  prison  fund, 
and  that  the  sutler  to  prisoners  be  permitted  to  sell  green  vege- 
tables to  them  during  the  time  that  scurvy  prevails  in  the  camp. 
This  will  give  great  relief.  The  prisoners  have  plenty  of  money 
and  will  purchase  these  vegetables  for  themselves  if  permitted. 
S.  Eastman, 

Lieut.-Col.  Commanding  Post. 

Captain  Munger,  in  weekly  inspection  report  of  October 
1 6th,  says: 
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"  Drainage  as  perfect  as  situation  of  camp  will  allow.  During 
the  past  week  over  1200  invalid  prisoners,  300  of  whom  were 
from  the  hospital,  were  paroled  and  sent  South  for  exchange. 
There  are  now  in  hospital  588  patients,  and  receiving  medical 
treatment  1021  prisoners.  During  the  four  days  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  sick  there  have  been  44  deaths.  The  cause  of 
this  amount  of  sickness  and  death  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest. 
That  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  filthy  stagnant  water  within 
the  camp  has  much  to  do  with  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Low 
diet,  indifferent  clothing,  and  change  of  clothing  doubtless  have 
some  effect.  Most  of  these  causes  may  be  removed,  and  that  it 
be  done  seems  the  plainest  duty  of  humanity. " 

Indorsement — I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Prisoners  to  the  large  number  of  sick  in  this  camp. 
The  mortality  in  this  camp  is  so  great  as  to  justify,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  most  rigid  investigation  as  to  its  cause.  If  the  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  last  two  months  should  continue  for  a  year  you 
can  easily  calculate  the  number  of  prisoners  there  would  be  left 
here  for  exchange.  I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  request  that  a 
thorough  investigation  be  made  into  all  the  probable  causes  of 
disease  in  this  camp,  including  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  diet 
and  clothing  to  maintain  the  standard  of  health  in  this  climate, 
the  effects  of  the  pool  of  stagnant  water  in  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
and  the  competency  and  efficiency  of  the  medical  officers  on  duty 
there.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  investigation,  conducted  by 
competent  men,  would  do  much  to  discover  the  cause  and  remedy 
the  evill 

B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

Captain  Hunger,  in  inspection  report  dated  October  23, 
1864, says: 

"  There  is  nothing  special  to  report  except  perhaps  a  want  of 
conveniences  for  doing  the  washing  for  the  hospitals.  The  work 
is  done  by  a  detail  of  nine  men.  The  number  of  pieces  washed 
daily  is  about  600.  This  work  is  all  done  in  one  kettle  in  the 
open  air  and  with  only  a  shed  of  eight  by  twelve  feet  for  the  men. 
At  least  three  kettles  are  needed,  and  a  building  that  will  protect 
them  from  storms." 
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Indorsed — The  report  relative  to  the  want  of  conveniences  for 
washing  at  hospitals  is  correct.  A  laundry  is  required,  also  an 
addition  to  the  hospital  kitchen,  and  a  new  mess-room  to  accom- 
modate about  200  patients,  who  are  able  to  walk  to  their  meals. 
The  hospital  walls  will  be  very  cold  this  winter  and  should  be 
ceiled,  as  it  is  too  late  and  they  are  too  full  of  patients  to  be 
plastered. 

B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

Captain  Munger,  in  inspection  report  dated  October  30, 
1864,  says: 

A  severe  rain-storm  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  making 
the  camp  muddy  and  raising  the  water  in  the  pond,  so  that 
crossing  to  that  part  of  the  camp  beyond  it  was  prevented  for 
one  day.  The  number  of  deaths  this  week  is  but  40.  Sick  in 
hospital,  637.  The  case  of  smallpox  brought  from  Port  Morgan 
has  nearly  recovered  and  no  new  cases  have  occurred.  Another 
supply  of  clothing  is  needed,  as  the  weather  is  becoming  cold  and 
many  are  still  poorly  clad. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  27,  1864. 
Col.  B.  F.  Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Colonel:  Your  report  of  the  24th  instant,  on  the  condition 
of  the  prison  camp,  is  received.  You  are  authorized  to  erect  a 
wash-house  twenty  by  forty  feet,  with  as  many  boilers  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  hospital  wards  and  barracks  cannot  be 
ceiled,  but  the  openings  between  the  boards  and  cracks  must  be 
filled  up  with  clay,  which  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  make  them 
much  warmer. 

W.  Hoffman, 

Col.  Third  Inf.  and  Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 

Medical  Director's  Office,  Dept.  of  the  East, 

New  York,  Nov.  5,  1864. 

Brig.-Gen.  J.  K.  Barnes, 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A. 
Sir:    The  accompanying  report  of  Surgeon  Sanger,  U.  S.  V., 
in  charge  of  prisoners'  hospital  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  respectfully 
transmitted  to  the  Surgeon-General  with  the  following  remarks. 
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In  September,  Surgeon  Sloan,  U.  S.  A.,  Acting  Medical  Inspector 
for  this  office,  was  sent  to  Elmira  to  make  a  general  inspection 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  post.  The  diffi- 
culties under  which  he  labored  from  the  impossibility  of  obtain, 
ing  what  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  medical  department  were  represented  by  Dr.  Sanger.  Sur- 
geon Sloan  informed  him  that  there  was  but  one  effective  way  of 
remedying  the  evils  complained  of,  viz. :  a  reference  of  all  his 
wants  in  proper  form  for  the  approval  of  the  Medical  Director 
and  the  action  of  the  General  commanding  the  department. 
Immediately  upon  the  return  of  Surgeon  Sloan  from  his  tour  of 
inspection  the  following  communication  was  sent  to  Surgeon 
Sanger: 

"You  are  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  requisitions  for 
such  alterations,  repairs,  and  improvements  as  you  may  require 
at  the  prisoners'  hospital  for  my  approval  and  the  action  of  the 
General  commanding  the  department,  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  water-closets,  dispensary  offices,  and  the  additional  store- 
rooms. I  will  urge  ever3rthing  essential  to  a  good  and  proper 
administration  of  your  department." 

Prom  the  date  of  that  letter  to  that  of  the  accompanjdng 
report,  no  complaints  have  been  made  by  Surgeon  Sanger,  nor 
were  any  requisitions  ever  received  from  him  as  above  instructed, 
except  the  usual  requisition  for  medical  supplies.  He  did  not 
avail  himself  of  the  means  suggested  to  discontinue  his  apparently 
futile  attempts  with  the  local  authorities  and  to  appeal  through 
me  to  the  commanding  General,  which,  as  in  other  cases,  would 
have  been  successful. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
C.  McDoUGALL, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Director 
Dept.  of  the  East. 

Indorsement — Respectfully  returned  to  Medical  Director 
McDougall,  who  will  cause  a  special  inspection  and  report  to  be 
made  to  him  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  prison  camp  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  correct  the  evUs  complained  of,  and  add  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  sick  in  hospital  at  that  place.  The  Medical 
Inspector  will  ask  for  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the 
commanding  General,  Department  of  the  East,  to  carry  out  these 
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instructions,  if,  in  his  opinion,  necessary  to  secure  prompt  action. 
By  order  of  the  Surgeon-General. 

C.  H.  Crane, 

Surgeon    U.  S.  A. 

Prisoners'  Hospital,  Surgeon's  Office, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  i,  1864. 

Brig.-Gen.  J.  K.  Barnes, 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  monthly  report  of  sick 
and  wounded  at  prisoners'  hospital,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  the  month 
of  October.  The  ratio  of  disease  and  deaths  has  been  fearfully 
and  unprecedentedly  large  and  requires  an  explanation  from  me 
to  free  the  medical  department  from  censure.  Since  August  8th, 
the  date  of  my  assignment  to  this  station,  there  have  been  201 1 
patients  admitted  to  the  hospital,  775  deaths  out  of  a  mean 
strength  of  8347  prisoners  of  war,  or  24  per  cent,  admitted  and 
9  per  cent.  died.  Have  averaged  daily  451  in  hospital  and  601 
in  quarters,  an  aggregate  of  1052  per  day  sick.  At  this  rate  the 
entire  command  will  be  admitted  to  hospital  in  less  than  a  year 
and  36  per  cent.  die. 

The  prison  pen  is  one  quarter  mile  square,  containing  forty 
acres,  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Chemung  River.  The  soil  is  a 
gravel  deposit,  sloping  at  two  thirds  of  its  distance  from  the 
front  toward  the  river  to  a  stagnant  pond  of  water  12  by  580 
yards,  between  which  and  the  river  is  a  low  and  sandy  bottom 
subject  to  overflow  when  the  river  is  high.  This  pond  received 
the  contents  of  the  sinks  and  garbage  of  the  camp  until  it  became 
so  offensive  that  vaults  were  dug  on  the  banks  of  the  pond  for 
sinks,  and  the  whole  left  a  festering  mass  of  corruption,  impreg- 
nating the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  camp  with  its  pestilential 
odors,  night  and  day. 

On  my  arrival  the  subject  of  drainage,  sinks,  enlargement  of 
the  hospitals,  providing  a  Idtchen,  mess-hall,  laundry,  dead-house, 
offices,  and  storerooms,  were  all  considered  and  their  importance 
impressed  upon  the  commanding  officer.  On  the  13th  day  of 
August  commenced  making  written  reports  of  the  following 
dates:  August  13th  23d,  26th,  September  3d,  5th,  i6th,  October 
5th,  9th,  17th,  calling  attention  to  the  pond,  vaults,  and  their 
deadly  poison,  the  existence  of  scurvy  to  an  alarming  extent 
(reporting  2000  scorbutic  cases  at  one  time) ;  recommended  fresh 
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vegetables  daily  to  the  scurvy  patients  and  an  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  hospital;  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  kitchen, 
laundry,  mess-room,  and  dead-house,  and  presented  plans  for  the 
same;  called  attention  to  improvements  in  cooking  and  method 
of  serving  the  rations;  great  delay  in  filling  my  requisitions  for 
the  hospital;  the  sickness  and  suffering  occasioned  thereby;  a 
more  general  observation  of  the  sanitary  laws  governing  human 
beings  herded  in  crowded  camps  and  the  inevitable  consequences 
following  neglect. 

How  does  the  matter  stand  to-day?  The  pond  remains  green 
with  putrescence,  filling  the  air  with  its  messengers  of  disease  and 
death,  the  vaults  give  out  their  sickly  odors,  and  the  hospitals  are 
crowded  with  victims  for  the  grave.  A  single  ration  of  vegetables 
was  given  for  a  while  and  discontinued.  Three  rations  in  five 
of  onions  and  potatoes  were  allowed  from  October  ist  for  a 
fortnight  and  discontinued.  The  men  are  hurried  in  to  their 
rations  of  bread,  beans,  meat,  and  soup,  to  half  gulp  it  down  on  the 
spot  or  to  carry  it  hastily  away  to  their  quarters  in  old  rusty 
canteens  and  improvised  dirty  dippers  and  measures.  Hospital 
wards,  with  the  addition  of  three  barracks,  buildings  poorly 
adapted  for  hospital  purposes,  are  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  sick.  Kitchen  half  large  enough.  Washing  and  drying  done 
in  the  open  air  at  a  time  when  we  have  not  been  able  to  dry  our 
clothes  for  a  month.  Nurses,  full-diet  patients,  etc.,  eat  in  the 
wards,  kitchen,  or  wherever  they  can.  Post-mortems  performed" 
in  a  little  tent  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  camp,  and  an  office 
twelve  by  twenty  feet,  in  which  are  crowded  together  drugs  aiid 
druggists,  stewards  and  clerks,  doctors  and  dressings,  commissary 
clerks  and  hospital  supplies,  in  a  state  of  confusion  worst  con- 
founded. 

While  Lieut. -Colonel  Eastman,  of  the  Regular  Army,  was  in 
command,  I  reported  directly  to  him,  and  was  able  by  direct 
communication  to  expedite  business,  personally  explain  the 
wants  of  the  hospital  department,  and  to  a  limited  extent  act  as 
medical  adviser  of  the  medical  interests  of  the  prisoners.  Since 
Colonel  Tracy,  of  the  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  has  been  in  command 
all  direct  communication  has  been  cut  off,  and  I  am  ordered  by 
him  to  report  to  a  junior  military  officer,  but  in  the  administra- 
tive duties  of  a  large  hospital  department  the  surgeon  in  charge 
must  have  direct  communication  with  the  commander,  who  is 
the  only  authorized  executive  officer.     My  provision  returns,  my 
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bill  of  pvirchases,  my  requisitions  for  hospital  fixtures  and  medical 
supplies  must  all  be  forwarded  to  him,  subject  to  his  approval  or 
disapproval,  without  any  medical  representative  to  advise  or 
guide  him  in  the  exercise  of  opinions  and  actions  based  upon 
common  sense  alone. 

Common  sense  is  a  very  good  thing  but  does  not  work  in 
physic.  To  illustrate:  The  requisition  for  medicine  sent  Oc- 
tober 7th  through  the  intermediate  channel  for  approval  was 
never  heard  from;  the  second  was  delayed  two  or  three  days;  my 
provision  returns  are  often  forty-eight  hours  getting  back  to  me, 
and  applications  for  straw  and  fixtures  for  hospital  are  frequently 
made  some  three  or  four  weeks  before  I  receive  the  articles.  My 
application  for  straw  put  in  October  2ist,  for  beds,  is  not  filled 
yet,  and  the  patients  are  compelled  to  lie  on  the  floor.  My 
application  for  catddron,  stovepipe,  and  cover  for  washing 
purposes,  put  in  on  the  5th  and  i6th  of  September,  was  finally 
filled  October  28th.  I  was  ordered  to  feed  patients  in  quar- 
ters, and  yet  my  requisition  for  cooking  utensils  came  back 
disapproved. 

When  the  sick  were  sent  from  here  for  exchange  I  received  no 
official  information,  nor  was  advised  in  reference  to  the  matter. 
I  was  informed  by  a  Captain  of  the  examining  board,  in  the 
original  examination,  not  to  send  those  who  were  unable  to  travel. 
I  was  totally  ignorant  whether  the  journey  would  exceed  two  or 
three  days,  only  as  I  judged  from  the  number  of  days'  rations 
required,  viz.:  two;  although  the  day  for  forwarding  prisoners' 
returns  was  the  day  before  the  prisoners  started,  October  nth, 
and  mine  went  in  promptly,  I  did  not  receive  my  supplies  and  the 
patients  were  sent  off  without  coffee  or  sugar.  The  train  started 
without  reporting  to  the  medical  officer,  and  before  the  nurses 
were  assigned,  blankets  distributed,  and  many  had  been  fed  after 
a  fast  of  more  than  twelve  hours.  I  was  ordered  to  appoint  a 
given  number  of  nurses  and  doctors,  and  my  application  for  an 
increased  number  received  no  attention. 

A  camp  inspector  is  appointed  who  takes  the  liberty  of 
entering  my  wards  at  all  times,  instructs  my  ward  masters  and 
nurses,  finds  fault  to  them  of  my  management,  and  quizzes 
them  in  regard  to  the  medical  officers.  Medical  officers  have 
complained  that  he  changes  the  beds  of  the  patients,  corrects 
and  changes  their  diet,  directs  the  washing  of  my  wards  without 
regard  to  my  rules,  orders  pneumonia  patients  with  blisters  on 
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their  sides  bathed,  etc.  I  have  entered  a  written  protest  without 
avail.  I  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  a  large  medical  depart- 
ment of  over  looo  patients,  without  power,  authority,  or  influence. 
Our  post  is  without  a  medical  representative,  and  as  senior  medi- 
cal officer  of  this  post  the  whole  administrative  duties  should  be 
intrusted  to  my  care,  when  it  would  be  hoped  that  the  interest  of 
the  sick  wotdd  be  consulted. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  F.  Sanger, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  V.,  in  charge. 

Medical  Director's  Office, 

New  York,  Nov.  14,  1864. 

Surgeon  C.  McDougall, 

Medical  Director. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions  I  made  a  special  inspection  of  the  prisoners'  camp  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  inst.  No  better  time  could  have  been 
selected  for  this  examination,  with  particular  reference  to  its 
condition  in  unpleasant  weather,  as  a  severe  storm  of  snow  and 
rain  was  prevailing.  The  statements  made  to  the  Surgeon- 
General  by  Surgeon  Sanger  in  his  report  of  Nov.  1st  were  not 
exaggerated,  although  an  undue  warmth  of  language  may  have 
been  exhibited,  from  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  from  the 
delays  attending  the  filling  of  his  requisitions  and  the  little 
attention  paid  to  his  remonstrances.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September  Surgeon  Sanger  was  instructed  by  you  to  make 
requisitions  for  your  approval  and  the  action  of  the  General 
commanding  the  Dept.  of  the  East.  The  instructions  he 
received  were  submitted  to  the  commanding  officer.  Colonel 
Tracy,  who  stated  that  Colonel  Hoffman,  Commissary-Gen- 
eral of  Prisoners,  Washington,  having  sole  charge  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  gave  all  orders  in  relation  to  their  management 
and  that  all  requisitions  must  be  submitted  to  him  for  his 
action. 

To  this  view  you  made  no  objection,  and  instructed  Dr. 
Sanger  accordingly.  On  the  5th  of  October  the  surgeon  made 
application,  accompanied  by  plans,  for  buildings  needed  in 
addition  to  those  authorized  by  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners,  viz. :  dispensary  and  offices,  additional  wards,  mess-hall, 
and  sinks.     These  buildings  have  just  been  commenced,  includ- 
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ing  a  kitchen,  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  erecting  the 
mess-hall,  dispensary,  or  laundry  and  dr3ring-room,  all  essentially 
needed.  I  was  informed  that  work  was  about  being  commenced 
for  draining  and  cleansing  the  fetid  pond  by  introducing  water 
from  the  Chemtmg  River,  through  underground  wooden  tubing, 
thus  creating  a  constant  fresh- water  current,  which,  it  is  admitted, 
will  remedy  the  existing  difficulties. 

From  a  full  examination  of  the  whole  subject  with  reference 
to  the  climate,  and  the  existing  condition  of  things,  I  respectfully 
recommend:  First,  the  lining  and  ceiling  of  all  the  hospital 
buildings  now  erected;  second,  the  erection  of  additional  wards, 
to  be  lined  and  ceiled;  third,  the  completion  of  the  kitchen  and 
erection  of  hospital  mess-hall,  dispensary,  ofi5ces,  storerooms, 
laundry  and  drying-room,  dead-house,  and  sinks;  fourth,  the 
erection  of  a  mess-hall  for  the  camp;  fifth,  the  use  of  larger 
stoves  in  the  hospital ;  sixth,  the  erection  of  a  quartermaster's 
and  commissary  storehouse  at  the  camp  for  the  prompt  issue 
of  quartermaster's  and  commissary  suppUes  without  reference 
to  the  town  of  Elmira,  and  that  an  oGcer  be  detailed  at  the 
camp  as  acting  assistant  quartermaster  and  acting  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence;  seventh,  an  issue  of  vegetables 
three  times  a  week  to  the  entire  command,  and  a  daUy  issue 
of  vegetables  to  those  in  hospital  suffering  from  scurvy; 
eighth,  an  issue  of  clothing,  including  drawers  and  socks,  to 
the  prisoners. 

I  was  informed  that  everything  being  referred  to  the  Com- 
missary-General of  Prisoners,  the  requisition  for  lining  the  build- 
ings to  make  them  comfortable  for  the  winter  was  disapproved, 
and  the  stopping  of  cracks  and  open  places  ordered.  A  personal 
inspection  convinced  me  that  this  measure  would  not  remedy  the 
evil.  The  winters  are  exceedingly  cold  and  bleak  at  Elmira,  and 
the  buildings  were  hastily  erected  of  green  lumber,  which  is 
cracking,  splitting,  and  warping  in  every  direction.  An  inside 
lining  would  prevent  the  access  of  cold  winds,  snow,  and  rain,  and 
repay  the  expenditure  in  the  end  in  the  saving  of  fuel.  I  feel 
confident  that  if  these  suggestions  are  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sary-General of  Prisoners,  their  force  will  be  manifest  and  the 
proper  steps  be  taken  immediately  on  account  of  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  thus  prevent  the  progress  of  pneumonia  and  scurvy 
now  ravaging  the  camp.  With  protection  from  the  weather  and 
the  climate  and  with  an  increase  of  vegetable  food,  the  winter  in- 
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stead  of  adding  to  the  mortality  will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence, 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  J.  Sloan, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Headquarters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30, 1864. 
Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Wessells, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

General  :  In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Prisoners,  dated  November  27, 1864, 1  have  the  honor 
to  report  that  six  hospital  wards  were  erected  at  the  camp  previ- 
ous to  September  8,  1864,  when,  more  being  deemed  necessary, 
authority  was  granted  to  erect  as  many  hospital  wards  as  were 
deemed  indispensably  necessary,  to  be  erected  upon  the  cheapest 
plan  and  to  be  neither  plastered  or  ceiled.  Under  this  authority 
two  wards  have  been  constructed  and  are  now  in  use.  One  more 
is  needed,  and  will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible,  making  in 
all  nine  wards,  besides  six  old  barracks  which  have,  under  my 
orders,  been  converted  into  convalescent  wards. 

This  makes,  in  all,  accommodations  for  over  700  sick  men. 
None  of  the  wards  have  been  ceiled.  A  new  hospital  ward  which 
was  being  constructed  had  been  converted  into  a  mess-hall  and  a 
small  wing  added  for  a  kitchen,  which  is  all  completed  and  the 
furniture  being  put  in.  The  laundry  is  completed  also.  The 
dead-house  and  dispensary,  etc.,  are  not  yet  commenced.  Both 
are  ordered  and  the  timber  for  the  dispensary  is  contracted  for  and 
will  be  delivered  soon.  The  use  of  larger  stoves  in  hospital  was 
ordered  previous  to  Dr.  Sloan's  visit,  and  the  order  was  then  being 
filled.  Desiccated  mixed  vegetables  have  been  issued  to  the  entire 
camp  two  days  in  five  since  August.  In  October,  206  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  160  bushels  of  onions  were  issued,  and  since  October, 
fresh  vegetables — 15  lbs.  of  potatoes  and  8  lbs.  of  onions  per  100 
men — ^have  been  issued  to  the  entire  camp  every  three  days  in  five. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  informed  and  always  understood  that 
the  sctirvy  patients  in  hospital  have  vegetables  and  antiscorbutics 
daily.  There  was  expended  from  the  hospital  fund  during  the 
month  of  October  over  $2000,  and  I  have  never  received  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  not  ample  for  the  purpose. 

I  am.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.   Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 
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Heaoquakters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1864. 

Brig.-Gen.  Wessells, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

Sir:  On  the  ist  instant  Dr.  Turner,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Inebriate  Asylum,  came  to  Ebnira,  at  the  request  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  prison  camp  and  hospital  at  this  place.  I  hesitated 
about  admitting  him,  but  deeming  it  important  that  the  inspec- 
tion should  be  made  and  the  report  published  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  impression  that  seems  somehow  to  have  got  abroad 
that  the  prisoners  here  are  cruelly  treated,  I  concluded  to  admit 
him,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  no  report  is  to  be 
made  until  my  action  is  approved  by  you.  Dr.  Turner  is  a 
gentleman  of  fine  literary  and  scientific  attainments  and  well 
qualified  to  make  the  inspection  and  report.  Please  inform  me 
whether  the  report  shall  be  made. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  6,  1864. 

Col.  B.  F.  Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War. 
Colonel  :  Your  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  relative  to 
the  inspection  of  your  camp  by  an  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, has  been  received.  The  formal  inspection  of  a  military 
prison  station  by  private  individuals  is  highly  improper,  and  the 
publication  of  a  report  cannot  be  permitted  unless  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  War.  Your  attention  is  called 
to  paragraph  XVI  of  circular  from  this  oiEce  dated  April  20, 
1864. 

Very  respectfxilly,  your  obedient  servant, 
H.  W.  Wessells, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  7, 1864. 
Col.  B.  P.  Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War. 

Colonel:  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report 

of   Surgeon   Getty,  U.   S.   A.,  medical  inspector  of  prisoners, 

made  by  him  after  a  recent  inspection  of  the  prison  camp  at 
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Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  his  suggestions  are  approved,  the  changes  and 
improvements  to  be  made  with  due  regard  to  economy. 

1.  That  the  hospital  wards  be  lined. 

2.  That  coal  stoves  be  used  in  the  old  barracks  instead  of 
wood  stoves. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
H.  W.  Wessells, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

The  following  extracts  from  weekly  inspection  reports 
give  the  detail  of  general  conditions. — 

Captain  Jordan  reports  under  date  November  28, 1864: 

Hospital  diet  good  and  full  supply  of  vegetables — General 
health  of  prisoners,  large  number  sick. 
Indorsement  by  Colonel  Tracy — 

Health  of  camp  steadily  improving,  although  pneumonia  is 
prevailing  and  is  alarmingly  fatal. 

Captain  Munger  reports  under  date  December  4,  1864: 

State  of  mess-houses,  good — state  of  kitchen,  good — ^food, 
good  in  quality — quantity,  legal  ration — drainage,  good — police 
of  hospital,  excellent — ^hospital  diet,  good — general  health  of 
prisoners,  fair. 

Captain  Borden  reports  under  date  December  11,  1864: 

State  of  quarters,  fair  and  improving,  all  in  barracks  but  mo 
— state  of  mess-houses,  good — food,  quality  fair,  quantity  fair — 
drainage,  improving — hospital  diet,  good — general  health  of 
prisoners,  hospitals  full  and  mortality  increasing. 

Captain  Jordan  reports  under  date  December  18,  1864: 

State  of  mess-houses,  very  good,  clean  and  warm — state  of 
kitchen,  good — hospital  kitchen,  excellent — ^food,  quality  good, 
quantity,  abundant  for  men  who  have  nothing  to  do — water, 
excellent  and  plenty  of  it — tents  all  taken  down  this  side  of  pond 
— drainage,  good — attendance  of  sick,  plenty  of  nurses,  and  most 
of  them  good — ^hospital  diet,  very  fair — general  health  of  prison- 
ers, poor,  cold  weather  causing  much  sickness — there  are  a 
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number  of  cases  of  smallpox.    One  man  died  of  it  and  was  buried 
within  the  enclosure. 

Captain  Jordan  reports  under  date  December  28,  1864: 

State  of  quarters,  fair,  only  900  men  in  tents — state  of  mess 
houses,  good — kitchens,  good — food,  quality  excellent;  quantity 
plenty — water,  the  very  best — drainage,  good — hospital  diet, 
good — general  health  of  prisoners,  sickness  on  the  increase — 
Thirty  coal  stoves  arrived  yesterday — Well  has  been  dug  for 
hospital  and  proves  to  be  a  good  one — 63  cases  of  smallpox 
this  morning — delay  in  obtaining  vaccine  matter — ^it  has  just 
been  obtained  and  the  entire  camp  is  now  being  vaccinated. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Smallpox  Epidemic 

THE  preceding  chapter  brings  the  history  of  the  hospi- 
tal down  to  the  end  of  December.    A  review  of  the 
situation  will  reveal  some  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  hospital  department  existed  during  this  period. 

The  most  prominent  physical  cause  of  disadvantage  was 
the  continued  existence  of  the  stagnant  pond,  which  is 
shown  by  all  conditions  to  have  aggravated  the  sick  rolls. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman  was  prepared  to  dig  the  ditch 
to  relieve  this  condition  in  August,  but  could  not  proceed 
without  instructions  from  Washington.  His  health  failing, 
the  matter  lagged.  Immediately  after  Colonel  Tracy  as- 
svuned  command  the  necessity  was  vigorously  urged,  but 
about  that  time  Colonel  Hoffman,  the  Commissary-General 
having  absolute  control  over  aU  matters  pertaining  to  prison- 
ers, was  relieved  and  succeeded  by  a  new  incumbent,  who 
had  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
before  work  could  progress.  Finally,  after  long  and  tedious 
delay,  authority  was  given  to  Colonel  Tracy  to  proceed,  and 
then  the  ditch  became  a  reality  in  very  short  order.  It  was 
entirely  successful,  and  after  December  ist,  that  source  of 
trouble  was  entirely  relieved.  The  change  in  the  Com- 
missary-General's office  held  up  many  other  needed  improve- 
ments, but  the  closing  month  of  the  year  relieved  most  of 
them,  so  that  so  far  as  physical  conditions  were  concerned, 
the  hospital  service  was  in  good  condition  at  the  close  of 
December. 

There  was,  however,  another  serious  condition  prevailing 

in  the  hospital  department,  which  had  a  material  bearing 
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on  the  existing  conditions.  The  reader  may  have  received 
an  inkling  of  this  condition  from  a  reading  of  the  last  chapter. 
If  not,  it  can  be  readily  discovered  upon  a  second  careful  pe- 
rusal, with  the  following  facts  in  mind.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  Dr.  Sanger.  Apparently  things  moved 
along  smoothly  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman  was  in 
command,  but  very  soon  after  Colonel  Tracy's  advent  there 
developed  considerable  friction,  and  Dr.  Sanger  finally  be- 
came so  irritable  that  he  imburdened  his  mind  to  the  Sur- 
geon-General. This  letter  reveals  between  the  lines,  his  own 
personal  sense  of  superiority  and  disinclination  to  recog- 
nize superior  authority  of  inferior  military  rank.  It  no- 
where appears  that  Colonel  Tracy  was  in  fault,  but  rather  in 
his  effort  to  introduce  proper  working  conditions,  he  offended 
the  touchy  doctor,  who  from  that  time  worked  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  commanding  officer.  How  much  of  this 
condition  was  brought  about  by  his  personal  excesses  can- 
not be  stated,  but  the  assertions  of  prisoners  in  their  letters 
give  proof  of  this  fact,  which  the  author  has  received  veri- 
fication of  from  citizens  of  Elmira  who  personally  knew 
him  and  state  that  he  evidently  took  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  "medicine"  which  the  Government  furnished 
for  the  sick  prisoners.  A  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the 
narrative  of  our  "rebel"  friend,  Mr.  A.  W.  Keiley,  from 
his  book,  will  relieve  the  author  of  the  very  disagreeable  task 
of  making  statements  which,  while  doubtless  true,  would 
more  properly  come  from  one  who  was  there  and  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Information  on  other  poiots  is  also 
included.     Mr.  Keiley  says: 

As  I  have  spoken  of  the  military  government  of  Elmira  prison 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  pursue  the  statistical  view,  now 
that  I  am  at  it,  by  a  brief  chapter  on  the  medical  and  commissary 
departments,  before  I  resume  the  thread  of  the  more  personal 
portion  of  my  narrative. 

The  chief  of  the  medical  department  was  a  club-footed  little 
gentleman,  with  an  abnormal  head  and  a  snaky  look  in  his  eyes, 
named  Major  E.  L.  Sanger.  He  was  simply  a  brute,  as  we  found 
when  we  learned  the  whole  truth  about  him  from  his  own  people. 
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If  he  had  not  avoided  a  court  martial  by  resigning  his  position, 
it  is  likely  that  even  a  military  commission  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  screen  his  brutality  to  the  sick. 

He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Rider,  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  few 
"copperheads"  whom  I  met  in  my  office,  great  or  small,  at  the 
North.  My  association  was  rather  more  intimate  with  him  than 
with  any  of  the  others,  and  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  com- 
petent and  faithful  officer.  Personally,  I  acknowledge  his  many 
kindnesses  with  gratitude.  The  rest  of  the  "meds"  were,  in 
truth,  a  motley  crew  in  the  main,  most  of  them  being  selected 
from  the  impossibility,  it  would  seem,  of  doing  anything  else  with 
them. 

This  department  was  constantly  undergoing  changes,  and 
I  suspect  that  the  whole  system  was  intended  as  part  of  the 
education  of  the  young  doctors  assigned  to  us,  for  as  soon  as  they 
learned  to  distinguish  between  quinine  and  magnesia  they  were 
removed  to  another  field  of  labor.  The  whole  camp  was  divided 
into  wards,  to  which  physicians  were  assigned,  among  whom 
were  three  "rebel "  prisoners,  Dr.  Lynch  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Martin 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Graham  formerly  of  Stonewall 
Jackson's  staff.  These  ward  physicians  treated  the  simplest 
cases  in  their  patients'  barrack,  and  transferred  the  more  danger- 
ous to  the  hospitals,  of  which  there  were  ten  or  twelve,  capable 
of  accommodating  about  eighty  patients  each.  Here  every 
arrangement  was  made  that  carpenters  could  make  to  insure  the 
patients  against  unnecessary  mortality,  and,  indeed,  a  system 
was  professed  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  a  Sister  of 
Charity;  but,  alas!  the  practice  was  quite  another  thing. 

When  complaint  was  made  of  brutality  to  the  sick,  there  was 
a-ways  a  convenient  official  excuse.  Sometimes  the  fault  would 
be  that  a  lazy  doctor  would  not  make  out  his  provision  return  in 
time,  in  which  case  his  whole  ward  must  go  without  food,  or  with 
an  inadequate  supply,  till  the  next  day.  Another  time  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  between  the  chief  surgeon  and  the  commis- 
sary, whose  general  relations  were  of  the  stripe  characterized  by 
S.  P.  Andrews  as  "  cat-and-dogamy, "  which  would  result  in  the 
latter  refusing  to  furnish  the  former  with  bread  for  the  sick!  In 
almost  all  cases  the  "spiritus  frumenti"  failed  to  get  to  the 
patients,  or  in  so  small  a  quantity  after  the  various  tolls,  that  it 
-would  not  quicken  the  circulation  of  a  canary. 

I  speak  by  the  card  respecting  these  matters,  having  kept  the 
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morning  return  of  deaths  for  the  last  month  and  a  half  of  my  life 
in  Elmira,  and  transferred  the  figures  to  my  diary  which  lies 
before  me.  And  now  while  I  am  speaking  of  the  death  record, 
I  will  jot  down  two  rather  singular  facts  in  connection  therewith. 
First,  the  unusual  mortality  among  the  prisoners  from  North 
Carolina;  Second,  the  absolute  absence  of  any  death  from  inter- 
mittent fever,  or  any  analogous  disease.  Now,  I  well  knew  that 
many  of  the  sick  died  from  this,  and  kindred  diseases  produced 
by  the  miasma  of  the  stagnant  lake  in  our  camp ;  but  the  reports 
which  I  consolidated  every  morning  contained  no  reference  to 
them.  I  inquired  at  the  dispensary,  when  the  reports  were  first 
handed  in,  the  cause  of  this  anomaly;  and  learned  that  Dr.  Sanger 
would  sign  no  report  which  ascribed  to  any  of  these  diseases  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

Any  post  in  the  medical  department  in  a  Yankee  prison  camp 
is  quite  valuable  on  account  of  the  opportunities  of  plunder  it 
affords,  and  many  of  the  virtuous  "meds"  made  extensive  use 
of  their  advantages.  Vast  quantities  of  quinine  were  prescribed 
that  were  never  taken,  the  price  (eight  dollars  an  ounce)  tempting 
the  cupidity  of  the  physicians  beyond  all  resistance;  but  the 
grand  speculation  was  in  whiskey,  which  was  supplied  to  the 
dispensary  in  large  quantities,  and  could  be  obtained  for  a  con- 
sideration in  any  reasonable  amount  from  a  "steward"  who 
pervaded  that  establishment. 

I  ought  not  to  dismiss  this  portion  of  my  description  of 
matters  medical  without  adding  that  the  better  class  of  officers 
in  the  pen  were  loud  and  indignant  in  their  reproaches  of  Sanger's 
systematic  inhumanity  to  the  sick,  and  that  they  affirmed  that  he 
avowed  his  determination  to  stint  these  poor,  helpless  creatures 
in  retaliation  for  alleged  neglect  on  the  part  of  our  authorities! 
And  when  at  last  on  the  2  ist  day  of  September  I  carried  my  report 
up  to  the  Major's  tent,  with  the  ghastly  record  of  twenty-nine 
deaths  yesterday,  the  storm  gathered,  which  in  a  few  weeks  drove 
him  from  the  pen,  but  which  never  would  have  had  that  effect, 
if  he  had  not,  by  his  rudeness,  attained  the  ill-will  of  nearly  every 
officer  about  the  pen  whose  good-will  was  worth  having. 

While  some  a^xowance  must  be  made  for  the  caustic 
tendency  of  Mr.  Keiley's  pen,  the  points  brought  out  are 
without  any  doubt  very  close  to  the  truth  in  many  particu- 
lars.    They    are    corroborated    by   the  writings   of    other 
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prisoners  and  by  the  fact  that  a  shade  of  mystery  hangs 
about  the  final  exit  of  Surgeon  Sanger.  The  men  who  knew 
all  are  dead.  All  which  can  be  learned  is  that  he  left  very 
suddenly  on  December  22d,  at  a  most  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  camp.  Inquiry  at  the  War  Department 
elicits  the  following  reply  under  date  January  17,  1912: 
"Nothing  has  been  found  of  record  to  show  why  Surgeon 
E.  F.  Sanger  was  relieved  from  duty  in  charge  of  prisoners  of 
war  at  Elmira,  New  York,  on  December  22,  1864." — Signed 
by  F.  C.  Ainsworth,  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A.  Neither 
is  there  anything  to  show  that  he  ever  was  assigned  to  any 
other  position  under  the  Government.  The  only  thing 
known  of  him  after  is  the  uncalled-for  letter  published  in  the 
New  York  World,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  charges  made 
by  Congressman  HiU,  as  noted  in  Chapter  I.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  his  letter  was  written  in  retaliation  for  a  fancied 
wrong,  and  affords  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  left  under  a 
cloud.  His  departure  relieved  the  hospital  of  another  dis- 
advantage, and  perhaps  its  greatest. 

On  the  same  day,  December  22,  1864,  Dr.  Anthony  E. 
Stoker  was  assigned  to  the  camp  as  Surgeon-in-chief,  which 
position  he  occupied  till  the  camp  was  closed,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  hospital  conditions  improved  rapidly,  and 
notwithstanding  the  frightful  ravages  of  smallpox,  the 
record  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  Very  little  can  be  learned 
about  Dr.  Stoker.  Evidently  he  was  a  quiet,  faithful,  and 
earnest  worker,  having  the  interests  of  his  patients  first  in 
mind.  The  only  reference  made  concerning  him  by  a 
prisoner  is  entirely  satisfactory.  His  home  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  the  war  was  over  he  returned  and  resumed 
practice  there.  He  died  many  years  ago,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned. 

Captain  Jordan  in  his  inspection  report  dated  January  i, 
1865,  says: 

Cleanliness,  good,  better  than  it  has  been — state  of  quarters, 
greatly  improved — mess-houses,  good — kitchen,  very  good- 
food,  quality  good,  quantity,  plenty — drainage,  good — hospital 
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diet,  the  very  best — general  health  of  prisoners  has  improved 
some.  Ninety-five  cases  of  smallpox  and  nine  deaths  during 
week — all  clothing  belonging  to  them  has  been  destroyed — there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  conduct  and  cleanliness  of  the  men 
(for  the  better)  on  account  of  recent  orders  issued  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moore,  commanding  the  camp,  and  if  strictly  carried 
out  will  add  much  to  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 

Office  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  5,  1865. 

Col.  B.F.Tracy, 

Commanding  Depot  Prisoners  of  War. 
Colonel:  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  inspection  report 
for  week  ending  December  25,  1864,  and  to  inform  you  that  if 
cases  of  smallpox  continue  to  multiply  you  are  authorized,  after 
consultation  with  the  proper  medical  authorities,  to  put  up  tem- 
porary buildings  for  the  isolation  of  that  class  of  patients.  Place 
it  within  the  enclosure,  if  practicable,  but  if  circumstances  re- 
quire it  to  be  established  outside,  it  should  be  suitably  guarded. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Hartz, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  Gen. 

Captain  Jordan  makes  inspection  report  January  8,  1865, 
as  follows: 

Clothing,  good,  some  few  exceptions;  need  pants  and  under- 
clothing for  those  discharged  from  smallpox  hospital — bedding, 
plenty  and  good — quarters,  very  clean — ^mess-houses,  good — 
kitchen,  good — food,  has  been  very  good  this  week — quantity, 
abundant — water,  good — drainage,  good — ^hospital  diet,  good — 
health  of  prisoners,  not  much  change  from  last  week — smallpox 
not  on  increase  so  much  as  last  week — 126  cases,  10  deaths. 

Indorsed  by  Colonel  Tracy  as  follows: 

I  should  have  reported  last  week  that  all  prisoners  are  in 
barracks.  Owing  to  the  efiicient  means  adopted  by  Dr.  Stoker, 
surgeon  in  charge,  to  vaccinate  the  camp,  we  hope  we  have  got 
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control  of  this  disease  [smallpox]  and  will  be  able  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.     It  is  not  on  the  increase. 

Lieutenant  James  R.  Raid  makes  inspection  report  dated 
February  12,  1865: 

Discipline,  excellent — cleanliness,  remarkably  clean  as  re- 
gards quarters,  considering  the  low  temperature  of  the  past  week. 
The  men  look  very  neat  and  clean — clothing,  decidedly  deficient, 
but  now  being  corrected  by  the  distribution  of  clothing  from  the 
Confederate  authorities — state  of  quarters,  in  good  condition, 
tight  and  warm — ^mess-houses,  clean  and  warmed  comfortably — ■ 
kitchen,  clean  and  everything  systematized — ^food,  quality  good, 
quantity,  prisoners'  ration — water,  plenty  and  good — drainage, 
good. — hospital  diet,  all  that  is  required — general  health,  very 
bad;  increase  of  sickness,  principally  caused  by  arrival  of  Fort 
Fisher  prisoners,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  sick. 

This  is  the  last  inspection  report  published  in  the  official 
records  preceding  the  great  flood  of  March  i6th.  About 
March  loth  the  weather  became  suddenly  very  warm.  At 
that  time  the  snow  lay  on  the  hiUs  to  the  depth  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  or  more,  and  on  the  fiat  it  was  about  eighteen  inches 
deep.  For  several  days  it  rained  and  the  snow  melted 
rapidly.  The  river  began  to  rise,  and  on  the  i6th  assumed 
dangerous  dimensions. 

General  Tracy  is  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the  camp, 
and  in  a  personal  interview  recently,  at  his  office  in  New 
York  City,  the  author  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  following 
story: 

Being  worried  about  the  condition  of  the  river,  on  the  evening 
of  March  i6th,^^I_,lg£tJihe  Brainerd  House  at  nine  o'clock  and 
went  to  the  camp,  called  a  council  of  the  officers,  and  we  decided 
that  the  sick  in  the  smallpox  hospital  must  be  moved  to  the  main- 
land that  night.  We  immediately  set  to  work.  I  routed  out 
the  hardware  men  to  get  ropes,  nails,  and  tools,  and  the  lumber 
men  to  get  the  necessary  lumber.  A  force  of  men  under  direction 
of  Major  Norton  built  several  large  flat-boats  out  of  two-inch 
plank,  tarring  the  joints,  and  before  morning  the  labor  of  moving 
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the  prisoners  was  begun  and  completed.  The  men  worked  like 
heroes.  The  flat-boats  necessarily  had  to  be  large  so  that  a 
considerable  number  could  be  brought  over  on  each  trip.  Being 
large  and  unwieldy,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  work  them  in  the  strong 
current.  Ropes  were  attached  to  each  end  of  a  boat  and  relavs 
of  prisoners  would  pull  it  back  and  forth. 

The  official  report  gives  the  other  particulars  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  patients.  Mr.  Thad  Moore  says  that  he 
never  saw  any  one  work  harder  than  those  prisoners  did  that 
night.  They  had  a  separate  relay  for  each  trip  of  the  boat. 
The  prisoners  became  exhausted  by  their  effort  to  get  the 
boat  to  the  mainland,  and  as  soon  as  the  task  was  accom- 
plished each  one  was  given  a  cup  of  whiskey.  That  night 
was  a  very  busy  one.     Everybody  was  on  hand  and  helping. 

No  greater  act  of  Christian  charity  was  ever  attempted 
or  accomplished  during  the  entire  war,  and  the  good  work 
done  for  those  poor  sick  prisoners  that  night,  without  harm 
or  disaster  to  a  single  one,  should  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
every  tmkind  or  unjust  act  inflicted  on  the  well  prisoners 
by  the  personal  temper  of  the  petty  tyrants  who  were  always 
present  in  any  large  force  of  either  army. 

Things  had  at  that  time  reached  a  serious  stage.  On  the 
next  day  the  water  covered  the  entire  camp,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  strip  of  high  ground  next  to  Water  Street,  east  of 
the  main  entrance,  about  twenty  feet  wide.  On  the  west 
end,  which  was  slightly  lower,  the  water  crossed  Water 
Street  and  flooded  the  camp  of  the  19th  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps,  a  thing  which  has  not  happened  in  that  locality  since 
that  day.  The  author  was  here  then  and  saw  it,  and  has 
seen  every  flood  which  has  visited  Eknira  since.  The  next 
serious  flood  occurred  in  1889,  and  another  a  few  years  later, 
but  in  neither  case  did  the  water  come  within  three  feet  of 
the  high  mark  of  March  17,  1865.  The  amount  of  damage 
done  was  very  great.  The  entire  stockade  on  the  flat  was 
washed  away,  and  for  at  least  two  days  the  prisoners  were 
closely  confined  to  their  barracks  and  in  the  bunks  to  keep 
out  of  the  water,  which  covered  the  floor  of  all  the  barracks 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  according  to  the  location.     None 
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of  the  prisoners  tried  to  escape.  The  entire  river  front  was 
open,  but  the  sea  of  water  extended  about  three  miles  across 
the  flat,  and  none  of  the  boys  seemed  desirous  of  trying  to 
battle  with  the  current.  The  water  subsided  almost  as  fast 
as  it  had  risen,  and  in  two  days  it  was  possible  to  begin  the 
rehabitation  of  the  camp.  It  was  a  slow,  disagreeable  task, 
and  no  one  can  ever  dream  of  what  those  prisoners  passed 
through  during  that  flood,  sick  or  well.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  by  any  one  concern- 
ing the  intense  suffering  which  must  have  been  endured  for 
several  days  at  that  time. 

Headquarters  Depot  Prisoners  of  War, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  21, 1865. 

Brig.-Gen.  Hoffman, 

Com.-Gen.  of  Prisoners. 
General:  I  had  the  honor  this  day  to  dispatch  to  you  a 
telegram  relative  to  our  embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  recent 
inundation  of  the  Chemung  River,  and  would  now  submit  more 
explicit  detail  of  the  case.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  stream  on  the 
night  of  the  i6th  inst.  made  it  clear  that  the  low  flat  upon  which 
the  smallpox  ward  was  located  would  be  whelmed  and  the  fence 
swept  away.  Although  I  felt  convinced  the  ward  would  not  be 
carried  away,  still,  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  freshet  was  to  be  an 
extraordinary  one,  it  would  not  do  to  imperil  between  200  and  300 
lives.  Rafts  were  accordingly  built  to  convey  this  number  from 
the  part  of  the  camp  isolated  by  water  from  the  camp  proper, 
and  the  removal  was  accomplished  without  any  casualty.  They 
were  placed  in  six  old  barracks  on  the  highland  ground  of  the 
camp.  These  barracks  are  very  old  and  nearly  useless,  having 
been  kept  standing  through  the  winter  only  by  means  of  props 
and  braces  outside.  Their  destruction  will  now  be  necessary,  as 
it  would  not  be  safe  again  to  occupy  them  as  barracks.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  reduction  of  the  camp  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  erect  new  ones  in  their  places.  The  river  continued  to 
rise  until  the  entire  camp,  except  about  an  acre,  was  flooded.  It 
even  crossed  the  road  and  flooded  the  camp  of  the  19th  V.R.C., 
on  the  opposite  side.  We  were  compelled  to  remove  the  sick  of 
the  camp  to  the  19th  V.R.C.  barracks.  This  was  accomplished 
with  great  promptness;  with  no  escape  of  prisoners,  and,  what 
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is  still  more  remarkable,  with  but  slightly  increased  loss  of  life. 
I  immediately  took  measures  to  rebuild  the  fence.  It  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  days.  About  2700  feet  were  carried  away.  I 
shall  sink  the  posts  six  feet  and  anchor  them,  and  build  flood  gates 
across  the  lowest  part.  There  was  no  loss  of  buildings,  and  none 
of  stores,  except  a  very  small  quantity  stolen  by  prisoners  during 
their  removal.  No  prisoners  can  pass  over  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad,  as  we  are  at  present  advised,  within  less  time  than  two 
weeks. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
B.  F.  Tracy, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Post. 

After  the  camp  had  recovered  from  the  flood,  things 
seemed  to  move  along  very  smoothly.  The  efficient  work 
done  by  Sm-geon  Stoker  was  apparent  in  the  improved 
condition  of  the  prisoners.  There  are  no  inspection  reports 
recorded  in  the  official  records,  except  the  following,  which 
finishes  the  hospital  history  of  the  prison  camp. 

Major  P.  W.  Stanhope  makes  final  inspection  report  of 
camp  under  date  of  July  8,  1865,  two  days  previous  to  the 
final  abandormient: 

Cleanliness,  good — quarters,  clean,  well  policed — mess-house 
good — kitchen,  remarkably  clean  and  neat — food,  good,  quantity, 
abundant — drainage,  good — hospital  diet,  very  good — general 
health  of  prisoners,  much  improved. 

I  respectfully  caU  the  commanding  oflficers'  attention  to  the 
greatly  superior  advantage  of  hospital  buildings  and  grounds  in 
prison  camp  to  the  cheerless  and  otherwise  inappropriate  charac- 
ter of  buildings  now  in  use  for  general  hospital.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  grounds  and  taste  in  arranging  the  flowers  and  walks  in  the 
prison  camp  would  add  to  the  invalids'  pleasiire  and  chances  for  a 
prompt  recovery.  Contrasted  with  the  general  hospital  now  in 
use,  which  is  without  any  cheerful  surroundings,  no  adornment, 
and  in  a  position  of  no  beauty  or  taste,  I  would  recommend 
abandonment  of  buildings  now  in  use  as  general  hospital  and 
transfer  of  sick  to  hospital  in  prison  camp  as  a  sanitary  measure 
and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  service.  Added  to  this,  the 
sick  would  be  in  charge  of  a  regularly  commissioned  surgeon. 
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Indorsement: — 

The  remarks  of  the  inspector  as  regards  the  general  hospital 
are  extra-official,  as  said  hospital  is  not  under  my  command,  but 
the  facts  are  as  stated. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 
J.  R.  Lewis, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

Facts  submitted  in  this  history  would  indicate  that  the 
Elmira  prison  camp  suffered  from  extraordinary  contin- 
gencies, and  that  the  excessive  mortality  was  not  produced 
by  environment  or  neglect.  Bad  as  the  situation  was,  it 
compares  favorably  with  modem  times.  Camp  Alger,  but  a 
few  miles  removed  from  Washington,  witnessed,  during  the 
Spanish  War,  a  condition  quite  as  bad  comparatively.  For 
five  months  during  the  summer  of  1898  men  were  congre- 
gated there  in  tents.  These  men  consisted  of  the  cream  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  robust  volun- 
teers, all  in  prime  condition  on  arrival.  During  these  five 
months  there  were  291  deaths,  239  of  which  were  from 
typhoid  fever.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  medical 
science  and  sanitation  had  almost  reached  the  acme  of 
perfection ;  they  had  surgeons  of  imquestioned  ability,  with 
every  remedy  at  the  command  of  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
earth,  and  yet  such  conditions  existed  as  wotdd  hardly  have 
been  tolerated  in  the  Elmira  prison  camp  of  1864-5.  The 
camp  at  Chickamauga  was  even  worse.  These  statements 
are  made  upon  information  furnished  by  Arthur  W.  Booth, 
M.D.,  one  of  Elmira's  leading  surgeons,  who  vouches  for 
their  correctness. 


CHAPTER  X 
WooDLAWN  National  Cemetery 

WHEN  the  prison  camp  was  established  July  6,  1864, 
no  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  place  of  interment.  Deaths  began  to 
occur  almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  detach- 
ment of  prisoners.  To  meet  the  emergency,  the  city  authori- 
ties tendered  to  the  commanding  officer  the  courtesy  of 
burial  in  the  city  cemetery,  "Woodlawn,"  and  set  aside  a 
plot  for  that  piupose.  Under  date  of  July  28th,  in  reply 
to  a  request  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman,  Commissary- 
General  Hoffman  instructed  him  as  follows: 

You  are  authorized  to  lease  a  half -acre  lot  in  the  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  in  Elmira  as  a  burying-ground  for  deceased  prisoners  of 
war,  to  be  used  during  the  war,  at  the  price  named  by  you  ($300), 
and  you  are  also  authorized  to  employ  a  laborer  at  $40  per 
month  to  dig  the  graves.  Your  recommendation  that  the  running 
gear  of  a  wagon  be  purchased,  to  be  converted  into  a  hearse,  is 
approved. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  official  record  concerning  the 
burial-ground,  and  so  far  as  known  the  Government  did 
nothing  more  in  the  matter  till  1877.  The  half -acre  plot 
was  soon  filled,  and  before  the  close  of  the  prison  camp  more 
than  two  acres  had  been  occupied  with  graves.  The  Ceme- 
tery Commissioner,  Mr.  John  Cass,  however,  made  no  re- 
monstrance, but  courteously  tendered  the  additional  space, 
and  during  the  twelve  years  after  the  war  was  over  the 
graves  were  cared  for,  till  finally  the  Government  bought  the 
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ground  and  arranged  for  its  future  care.  This  provides 
another  striking  evidence  of  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Elmira  toward  their  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle — 
but  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens  in  the  hour  of  dissolution. 

John  W.  Jones  was  the  sexton  of  the  cemetery  at  this  time, 
and  had  charge  of  the  burial  of  every  Confederate  soldier 
during  the  existence  of  the  prison.  The  preparation  of  the 
bodies  for  burial  was  made  by  prisoners  detailed  for  that 
purpose.  The  dead-house  was  located  on  the  flat.  Every 
body  was  buried  in  a  good  pine  box,  usually  with  clothing 
and  jewelry  left  on  the  person.  The  name,  rank,  company, 
regiment,  grave  number,  and  date  of  death  were  carefully 
written  on  a  paper,  which  was  put  in  a  bottle,  sealed  up,  and 
deposited  in  the  coffin.  (While  this  bottle  story  is  told  by 
some  as  being  a  fact,  the  author  cannot  vouch  for  it).  The 
same  information  was  written  on  the  Hd  of  the  coffin.  The 
dead-wagon  carried  six  bodies,  four  on  the  inside  and  two  on 
top,  and  was  driven  by  a  Government  employee. 

Trenches  were  dug  in  the  ground  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  coffins  placed  at  uniform  distances  lying  east  to  west. 
Sexton  Jones  transcribed  every  record  which  appeared  on  the 
coffin  Hd  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  No  religious  cere- 
mony of  any  kind  was  usually  performed.  Official  records 
show  that  a  communication  was  sent  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  June  16,  1864,  by  Quarter- 
master-General M.  C.  Meigs,  which  referred  to  the  fact  that 
soldiers  buried  in  military  cemeteries  in  the  district  are 
generally  interred  without  any  religious  ceremony,  and  notes 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  chaplains  of  hospitals  to  accom- 
pany each  body  to  the  grave.  He  suggests  the  appointment 
of  special  chaplains  for  such  service.  So  far  as  the  author 
knows,  no  regular  service  was  attempted  at  any  Northern 
prison  or  army  hospital.  An  occasional  service  was  held  at 
the  Elmira  prison  camp  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masons, 
and  the  following  incident  is  cited  in  Mr.  Keiley's  book: 

On  the  2ist  of  August,  one  of  our  comrades,  a  young  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  of  intelligence,  and  of  a  gentleness  of 
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manner  which  won  all  hearts,  even  among  the  enemy,  sank  under 
an  attack  of  intermittent  fever  and  died.  Major  Colt,  who  had 
been  as  considerate  as  possible  during  his  illness,  and  who  had 
permitted  us  to  procure  anything  the  town  afforded  that  he 
needed,  ordered  a  metallic  cofl5n  for  him  and  allowed  a  hearse  to 
enter  the  gates  for  the  conveyance  of  the  body  to  the  Potter's 
field,  where  the  prisoners  are  accorded  their  stinted  share  of 
"God's  Acre."  Rev.  Arthur  Eddy,  a  Confederate  chaplain,  of 
one  of  the  Texas  regiments,  and  a  decided  rebel,  though  a  native 
of  New  York,  read  the  impressive  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
over  the  remains,  while  a  little  group  of  beireheaded  men  stood 
together  around  the  "dead  house,"  in  whose  front  the  body  lay. 
This  over,  we  formed  in  procession  behind  the  hearse  and  marched 
as  far  as  the  prison  gate — all  the  indulgence  we  could  procure — 
with  heavier  hearts,  I  ween,  and  far  more  of  genuine  respect, 
than  has  often  marked  the  obsequies  of  King  or  Kaiser. 

At  the  head  of  each  grave  was  placed,  as  soon-  as  possible 
after  interment,  a  wooden  slab,  with  all  the  information  as 
shown  above  neatly  painted  upon  it.  These  slabs  were 
made  and  painted  by  WiUiam  F.  Naefe,  upon  orders  from 
Sexton  Jones,  who,  on  their  completion,  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  the  graves  where  they  belonged.  (See  Plate  No. 
31.)  There  are  thirty -six  trenches  extending  across  the  plot, 
north  to  south,  all  occupied  by  Confederate  dead.  On  the 
north  side  are  two  trenches  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
plot  from  east  to  west,  in  which  are  buried  Confederate  sol- 
diers on  the  east  end  and  Union  soldiers  on  the  west  end. 
On  the  west  end  midway  thereof,  is  a  moimd,  from  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  large  flagpole.  On  either  side  are  buried 
Union  soldiers.     (See  Plate  No.  34.) 

The  entire  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  buried  here 
during  the  life  of  the  prison  camp  was  2973.  Soon  after  the 
war,  three  bodies  were  removed  by  friends  and  taken  South 
for  burial.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  names,  as 
when  the  bodies  were  taken  up  the  wooden  markers  were 
destroyed.  The  entire  record  as  kept  by  Sexton  Jones  is 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  seven  listed  as  unknown.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  because  the  prisoners  often  gave  fictitious 
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names  on  the  prison  roll,  and  while  most  revealed  their  true 
names  before  death,  some  died  so  suddenly  that  they  did  not 
or  could  not  tell  their  real  names. 

Sexton  Jones  was  a  very  busy  man  during  this  period, 
especially  between  September  and  May,  during  which  time 
the  least  number  of  burials  in  a  month  was  208,  and  the 
greatest  495.  The  largest  number  interred  in  any  one  day 
was  48,  which  required  eight  trips  of  the  dead-wagon.  He 
employed  as  high  as  twelve  men  in  digging  the  trenches,  but 
was  always  on  hand  to  see  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  was 
properly  and  reverently  conducted,  and  the  records  perfectly 
kept.  He  received  from  the  Government  $2.50  for  each 
body  buried.  The  aggregate  of  these  fees  was  the  basis  of 
the  comfortable  fortune  he  amassed  in  the  years  after  the 
war.  He  was  rated  as  the  wealthiest  colored  man  in  this 
part  of  the  State, 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  faithful  sexton  also  had 
his  regular  duties  to  perform  as  sexton  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  also  of  the  city  cemeteries,  all  interments  being 
conducted  under  his  supervision.  Many  have  supposed 
that  John  Jones  drove  the  hearse  from  the  prison  to  the 
cemetery,  and  for  years  a  story  has  floated  in  the  air  of 
an  escaping  prisoner  "who  scared  him  almost  white,"  but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  any  such  idle  yam.  The  facts  as 
given  here  are  absolutely  correct.  Few  men  could  have 
accomplished  as  much,  or  performed  the  arduous  task  so  well 
as  did  John  Jones.  During  this  busy  period  no  complaint 
was  ever  made  by  any  citizen  of  neglect  on  his  part  in  con- 
nection with  private  burials,  or  other  duties  devolving  upon 
him. 

The  dead-house  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  fiat 
near  the  river.  The  entire  handling  of  the  bodies  after 
death  was  at  the  hands  of  Confederate  prisoners,  so  that  if 
anything  was  taken  from  their  persons,  or  any  neglect  or 
indignity  inflicted  upon  them,  those  Confederates  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.  They  placed  the  bodies  in  the  coffins,  nailed 
them  up,  and  loaded  them  upon  the  dead-wagon.  About 
the  last  of  July  a  Confederate  sergeant  turned  up  missing. 
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After  a  careful  investigation  it  developed  that  he  had  bribed 
the  men  who  were  serving  as  undertakers  to  put  him  in  a 
cofSn,  nailing  the  Hd  down  very  lightly.  When  they  loaded 
the  dead  wagon,  the  box  containing  the  sergeant  was  piled 
on  top.  When  near  the  cemetery,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city,  he  Ufted  the  Hd  and  jumped  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  driver  was  startled  and  so 
stunned  for  the  moment  that  he  sat  speechless  while  the 
sergeant  took  "leg  bail"  across  the  field.  The  driver  dis- 
posed of  his  empty  box  and  kept  very  quiet,  nothing  being 
known  about  it  at  the  cemetery,  at  least  by  Sexton  Jones, 
until  some  time  afterward.  The  man  escaped  all  right,  and 
made  a  visit  to  Elmira  some  ten  years  ago,  and  related  his 
experience  in  verification  of  the  story.  He  resides  in  Balti- 
more, but  his  name  is  not  known  by  any  resident.  This 
escape  is  reported  in  Chapter  XII.  as  that  of  "Buttons." 
As  a  result  of  this  escape  special  ofScer  M.  M.  Conklin  was 
detailed  to  superintend  the  dead-house  operations,  and  from 
that  time  till  he  left  the  camp  he  saw  every  dead  body  and 
witnessed  the  proper  closing  of  every  coffin  and  the  loading 
of  the  dead-wagon,  which  he  accompanied  to  the  gate,  giving 
his  O.K.  before  it  was  allowed  to  pass  out. 
^'  -^  On  the  7th  of  December,  1877,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment purchased  two  acres  of  ground  already  filled  with  bodies 
for  $1500,  making,  with  the  original  lot,  a  plot  of  two  and  a 
half  acres,  which  they  designated  as  "Woodlawn  National 
Cemetery."  The  area  of  this  plot  was  sufficiently  large  to 
permit  the  removal  of  a  number  of  Union  bodies  from  other 
parts  of  the  city  cemetery,  and  these  bodies  were  buried  in 
the  two  rows  on  the  north  side,  consuming  about  one  half 
of  the  length  on  the  west  end. 

Plate  30  shows  the  cemetery  as  it  appeared  at  that  time. 
The  picture  was  taken  in  1875  just  after  Decoration  Day,  and 
our  Southern  friends  can  see  evidences  of  the  flowers  left  on 
the  graves  by  the  "boys  in  blue"  on  that  Decoration  Day,  as 
has  been  the  custom  during  all  the  years  since  the  war. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  an  officer  came  here,  recorded 
carefully  all  the  information  on  the  wooden  markers,  then 
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removed  the  markers  and  burned  them  up.  His  records  and 
those  of  John  Jones  were  taken  to  Washington,  where  a  large 
drawing  was  made  showing  the  plot  and  every  grave  therein 
properly  located  and  its  number.  This  drawing  has  hung 
on  the  wall  of  the  superintendent's  office  ever  since.  A  large 
bound  register  was  also  prepared,  giving  the  names  and  all 
known  information.  This  register  is  carefully  preserved  in  a 
fireproof  safe  in  the  office,  and  full  information  can  be  given 
concerning  any  body  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

After  the  slabs  were  removed  the  entire  plot  was  levelled 
off  and  seeded  down.  Its  appearance  was  that  of  a  well 
kept  lawn,  with  a  row  of  massive  shade  trees  skirting  the 
entire  plot,  the  trees  having  been  planted  by  the  superinten- 
dent shortly  after  the  war.  The  row  of  handsome  maple 
trees  on  the  south  border  set  at  equal  distances  apart  adds 
materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  cemetery.  After  these 
improvements  had  been  effected,  several  Southern  people 
came  to  Elmira  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bodies  of 
their  friends  or  relatives,  but  finding  such  a  beautiful  spot 
they  were  reluctant  to  do  so.  In  fact,  no  body  has  been 
removed  since  1877.  A  few  asked  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  placing  markers  at  the  graves.  Seven  headstones  were 
thus  placed,  as  follows: 

Wm.  B.  Egerton,  Sergt.  Co.  B,  12th  Va.  Inf.,  Died  Aug.  22, 1864 

Erected  by  Union  Lodge  No.  95,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Elmira. 
W.  B.  LeQuenn,  Co.  1, 27th  S.  C.  Inf.,  Died  Sept.   7, 1864 

Anthony  Rand,  Died  April  18, 1865 

John  Smith  T.,  Died  Feb.  17,  1865 

John  Covert  Plowden,  Died  May  8,  1865 

Wm.  D.  Crawford,  Co.  G,  25th  S.  C.  Inf.,  Died  March  7, 1865 
E.  H.  Lindsay,  Died  May  8,  1865 

Plate  No.  33  shows  the  Le  Quenn  marker  with  U.  S. 
flag  placed  there  on  previous  Decoration  Day.  It  also 
shows  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  Picture  taken  in 
April,  1906. 

The  following  letter  indicates  the  general  sentiment? 
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Opelika,  Ala.,  Sept.  26,  1911. 
Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:    In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  23d,  I  will 
say  I  did  at  one  time  think  of  removing  my  father's  remains 
from  the  National  Cemetery  at  Elmira,  to  this  place,  and  went 
there  for  that  purpose  in  1905.     When  I  reached  Elmira  and  saw 
the  condition  of  things,  I  was  satisfied  for  my  father's  body  to  rest 
where  it  was.     Mr.  Abbott,  the  Superintendent,  was  very  kind 
to  me,  indeed,  and  showed  me  every  possible  attention  and  gave 
me  all  the  information  I  desired.     I  then  decided  to  place  a  head- 
stone over  my  father's  grave  and  let  him  remain   there.       The 
Confederate  Cemetery  was  beautifully  kept  and  was  in  nice 
condition,  which  I  was  glad  to  see. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Smith  T. 

The  various  pictures  (see  description  in  last  chapter) 
show  a  beautiful  grassy  plot,  always  kept  in  perfect  order, 
being  cared  for  by  Superintendent  Abbott  just  as  faithfully 
as  any  part  of  Woodlawn. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  the  Government  placed  at  the  head 
of  every  grave  (excepting  the  seven  already  supplied)  a  neat 
marble  marker,  which  bears  full  information  of  name, 
company  regiment,  date  of  death,  and  grave  number.  (See 
Plates  Nos.  38  and  39.) 

In  the  year  1911,  the  Government  exhumed  the  bodies  of 
the  prisoners  and  guards  killed  in  the  Shohola  wreck  July  16, 
1864,  and  buried  there,  and  brought  them  to  Elmira,  locating 
them  on  the  north  side  in  a  vacant  space  which  may  be  seen 
in  Plate  No.  38.  Looking  at  the  second  long  row,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  picture,  a  break  in  the  line  will  be  seen  half- 
way up.  This  is  the  spot  where  they  were  buried,  and  the 
Government  has  already  contracted  for  a  fine  monument, 
which  will  be  placed  over  the  graves  early  in  the  present  year. 
The  base  of  the  monument  will  be  four  by  five  feet  square, 
and  upon  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  will  be  placed  a  bronze 
plate  suitably  inscribed  and  bearing  the  record  of  the  death 
of  the  soldiers,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  who  were  the 
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victims  of  the  awful  accident.  It  is  expected  that  the  monu- 
ment will  be  placed  so  that  appropriate  exercises  may  take 
place  on  Memorial  Day.  If  it  is  so  completed  and  placed, 
a  plate  will  be  made  and  inserted  in  this  volume.  The  names 
of  these  victims  both  Union  and  Confederate  are  inscribed  on 
the  tablets.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  definite  information 
might  be  in  possession  of  the  War  Department,  the  author 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster  at 
Headquarters  Eastern  Division,  Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor.  Most  courteous  attention  was  given  to  the 
request,  and  the  following  correspondence  tells  the  story. 

Chief  Quartermaster's  Office, 
Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.  H.,  Mar.  13, 1912 
Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes,  I 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  March  8,  1912,  requesting 
information  as  to  number  of  remains  of  United  States  guards  and 
Confederate  prisoners  disinterred  at  Shohola,  Pa.,  and  trans- 
ported for  reinterment  in  the  Woodlawn  National  Cemetery  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  records  in 
this  office  do  not  show  the  number  of  remains  of  guards  and 
Confederate  prisoners  separately,  and  that  from  the  information 
at  hand,  it  seems  that  all  data  available,  here  and  elsewhere, 
lacks  the  information  desired. 

In  this  connection  your  attention  is  invited  to  copy  of  memo- 
randum prepared  in  this  office  for  use  of  Captain  Charles  W.  Fen- 
ton,  who  supervised  the  disinterment  of  these  remains,  and  to 
copy  of  his  report  submitted  to  this  office  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  191 1,  showing  the  number  of  remains  disinterred,  trans- 
ported, and  reinterred  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

By  direction  of  the  Chief  Quartermaster. 

Extracts  from  Memorandum 

From  records  it  appears  that  there  were  lolled  in  a  railroad 
accident,  while  en  route  to  Elmira  Prison,  72  Confederate  prison- 
ers and  Federal  guards,  about  one  and  one  half  miles  west  of 
Shohola  station,  at  a  point  known  as  "King's  and  Fuller's  Cut," 
and  that  the  burial  point  is  between  that  point  of  the  raihoad 
and  the  Delaware  River. 
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The  Commissioner  for  marking  graves  of  Confederate  dead 
says :  "  From  information  on  file  ia  this  office  it  would  seem  that 
the  individual  identification  of  the  dead  at  Shohola  is  impossible. " 

An  informal  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  with  C.  I.  Terwilliger  &  Son,  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
for  disinterring  and  boxing  of  the  72  remains,  more  or  less,  of  the 
former  soldiers  and  delivering  of  same  at  railroad  station  at 
Shohola,  for  shipment  to  Elmira,  for  the  sum  of  $275.00. 

The  land  on  which  these  former  soldiers  are  buried  is  owned  by 
C.  E.  Sills,  of  Shohola,  Pa.,  and  he  has  granted  permission  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead,  provided  the  holes  are  filled  up. 

Report  of  Captain  Fenton 

Sept.  6,  191 1. 
The  Chief  Quartermaster, 

Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.  H. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Division  Comman- 
der I  proceeded  to  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  June  4th, 
arriving  at  10.30  p.m.  I  met  Mr.  C.  I.  TerwiUiger,  with  whom 
the  Chief  Quartermaster  has  made  a  contract  for  removing  the 
remains  of  some  72  Confederate  prisoners  and  Federal  guards 
who  were  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  on  the  Erie  railway  at  a 
point  about  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Shohola  station,  while 
en  route  to  Elmira  prison.  A  permit  was  obtained  from  the 
local  authorities  for  removing  the  dead,  and  the  work  was  taken 
up  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  5th,  and  continued  until 
completed  the  afternoon  of  June  8th.  The  place  of  burial  was 
found  to  be  at  a  point  near  the  Delaware  river  and  not  far  from 
the  accident.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  old  soldier  who  was 
present  at  the  time  of  the  burial  47  years  ago.  All  the  remains 
(60)  were  carefully  disinterred  and  packed  in  boxes  and  after- 
ward in  four  large  cases,  and  weighed  each  as  follows:  Case 
No.  I — 310  lbs. ;  No.  2 — 335  lbs. ;  No.  3 — 375  lbs. ;  No.  4 — 325  lbs. 
These  boxes  were  shipped  by  express  on  the  afternoon  of  June  8th 
to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  were  turned  over  by  me  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Woodlawn  National  Cemetery,  Saturday  morning, 
June  9th.  I  proceeded  to  the  cemetery  and  saw  the  remains 
reinterred  in  the  place  that  had  been  made  for  them. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  W.  Fenton, 

Captain  2d  Cavalry,  A.  D.  C. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  ntimber  of  dead  is  given  as  about 
72,  and  Captain  Fenton  reports  60.  The  official  records 
show  as  originally  btuied  there  48  Confederate  prisoners  and 
17  Federal  guards — a  total  of  65.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
in  the  disinterring  of  bodies  after  so  many  years  a  slight  error 
may  have  been  made  in  the  count,  or  some  remains  may  have 
totally  vanished.  For  the  purposes  of  this  volume  the 
number  wiU  be  regarded  as  65  to  tally  with  the  original 
report.  The  present  record  of  the  Woodlawn  National 
Cemetery,  therefore,  is  as  follows: 

Union  soldiers — known  217 

unknown  4 

Bodies  recently  reinterred  there  2 

Bodies  removed  from  Shohola  1 7 

240 


Total 

Confederate  citizens 

24 

Confederate  soldiers — known 

2,942 

unknown 

7 

Bodies  removed  from  Shohola 

49 

Total  3,022 

The  Hon.  James  H.  Berry,  Commissioner  for  marking 
:  graves  of  Confederate  dead,  has  just  completed  a  revision  of 
the  names  of  those  buried  in  Woodlawn,  and  the  author  has 
received  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  a 
copy  of  this  list,  and  the  same  wiU  be  added  to  this  volume 
as  an  appendix.  The  Hst  will  contain  all  known  information 
about  every  Confederate  soldier  buried  there,  and  is  pub- 
hshed  for  the  information  of  the  Southern  relatives  and 
friends,  and  will  contribute  aU  the  information  which  could 
be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  the  cemetery  office.  The  Hst  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  name  of  every  Confederate  soldier  who 
died  at  the  Ehnira  prison  camp,  except  the  three  whose  bodies 
were  removed  before  1876.  It  was  stated  in  the  Advertiser 
that  the  body  of  the  first  smallpox  patient,  who  died  early 
in  the  epidemic,  was  buried  within  the  confines  of  the  prison, 
and  the  official  records  confirm  it.     It  is  probable,  however, 
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that  the  body  was  later  transferred  to  the  cemetery.  Float- 
ing public  rumors  quote  that  six  smallpox  bodies  were  buried 
on  the  hillside,  back  of  the  city  pest-house,  located  about  two 
miles  southeast  of  the  camp.  No  definite  proof  of  this  can 
be  produced,  and  the  official  records  fail  to  show  the  fact. 
It  hardly  seems  reasonable  that  these  bodies  were  buried  as 
indicated,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  smallpox  victims,  nimibering 
over  four  hundred,  were  buried  in  Woodlawn.  If  they 
were,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  "scare,"  buried  as  noted, 
they  must  have  been  later  removed  to  Woodlawn.  (See 
Appendix.) 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Nathan  Baker,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  committee  to  purchase  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
was  appointed  Superintendent.  At  his  death  in  May,  1873, 
Charles  Abbott  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  When  the 
Government  estabhshed  the  National  Cemetery  Mr.  Abbott 
was  made  Superintendent,  and  stiU  holds  that  office,  as  well 
as  of  "Woodlawn"  proper.  During  aU  the  years  he  has 
faithfully  cared  for  "Woodlawn,"  oiu:  beautiful  city  of  the 
dead,  now  having  a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand,  and 
not  one  grave  has  had  better  care  than  that  bestowed  upon 
the  National  Cemetery  with  its  sleeping  dead,  both  Union 
and  Confederate.  On  every  Memorial  Day  the  same  honors 
have  been  accorded  to  the  Confederate  dead  as  received  by 
the  Union  dead.  The  stranger  passing  by  would  never 
dream  that  Blue  and  Gray  were  sleeping  side  by  side,  since 
all  appear  alike  and  one  flag  floats  over  both. 

The  veteran  Superintendent  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  caring  for  those  who  He  sleeping  in  Woodlawn,  and 
in  beautifying  their  surroundings.  Enfeebled  with  age 
and  toil,  he  must  soon  turn  over  his  work  to  other  hands 
and  seek  his  rest  beside  those  whom  he  has  so  tenderly  laid 
away  during  forty  years  of  faithful  service.  Surely  our 
Southern  friends  will  join  the  hosts  of  Elmira  in  paying  this 
dear  old  man  a  merited  tribute  of  praise  for  the  excellent 
work  done,  and  will  reverence  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  for  two  generations  has  cared  for  their  loved  ones  so 
tenderly. 
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The  above  text  was  written  in  December,  191 1.  The 
author  had  paid  several  visits  to  the  Superintendent's  house 
in  search  of  information.  On  one  of  these  visits  he  saw  Mr. 
Abbott.  He  was  then  confined  to  the  house  and  just  able 
to  rise  from  his  chair.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  got  up,  shook 
hands,  for  we  had  been  friends  for  many  years,  and  tried  to 
tell  the  things  which  I  wished  to  know,  but  he  soon  had  to 
give  up,  and  delegate  the  task  to  his  daughter  who  had  charge 
of  the  office.  This  was  probably  his  last  effort  connected 
with  the  cemetery.  He  was  very  soon  confined  to  his  bed, 
where  he  Ungered  till  March  23d,  when,  after  a  period  of 
semi-consciousness  lasting  three  weeks,  he  quietly  passed  to 
his  reward,  and  now  sleeps,  in  company  with  the  fourteen 
thousand  whom  he  has  laid  away  during  his  period  of  servicef 
in  beautiful  "Woodlawn." 


CHAPTER  XI 
Burial  of  the  Dead 

THE  history  of  the  Elmira  prison  camp  is  unique  in  one 
striking  particular.  The  last  sad  rites  paid  to  those 
Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  prison  were  per- 
formed by  one  who  was  bom  a  slave.  History  does  not 
record  anything  to  challenge  the  assertion  that  at  no  prison. 
North  or  South,  were  the  dead  so  reverently  cared  for,  or  a 
more  perfect  record  kept,  and  aU  this  by  a  former  slave.  It 
seems  eminently  fitting  that  the  life  history  of  this  noble  man 
should  find  a  place  in  this  volume,  that  his  good  deeds  may 
be  preserved  to  posterity,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
Confederate  dead  have  the  opportunity  of  thinking  kindly 
of  one  regarded  in  the  earlier  days  as  a  "chattel, "  but  whose 
heart  beat  just  as  true  and  loyal  as  that  of  any  man  under  the 
sun. 

John  W.  Jones  was  bom,  the  slave  of  the  Elzy  family,  at 
Leesburg,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  June  22,  1817.  The  family  was 
very  wealthy,  owning  a  large  estate  and  many  slaves.  His 
mother  was  bom  in  slavery,  and  his  father  was  sold  away  be- 
fore his  birth,  and  he  never  saw  him.  Miss  Sally  Elzy,  the 
mistress,  was  a  kind  old  spinster,  who  never  allowed  her 
slaves  to  be  abused.  John  was  the  pet  of  his  mistress,  during 
his  boyhood,  and  remembered  with  pleasure  that  she  never 
gave  him  a  cross  word.  His  life  on  the  Virginia  plantation 
was  as  happy  as  it  could  have  been  anywhere  in  bondage. 
He  was  employed  about  the  house  and  garden  until  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  into  the  field  to  work  with  the 
men.     Nothing  was  ever  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  educa- 
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tion,  that  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  One  day  while  the  boy  sat  listening  to  the  stories  of 
his  grandmother,  a  flock  of  geese  flying  northward  attracted 
his  attention,  and  "granny"  told  him  that  far  beyond  the 
hills  over  which  the  geese  were  flying  lay  a  northern  country, 
where  all  were  free.  This  gave  him  his  first  thought  of 
freedom.  As  time  went  on  the  boy  often  dreamed  of  the 
North.  The  overseer  was  kind  and  the  slaves  apparently 
happy. 

Circumstances  came  to  his  aid  and  assisted  him  in 
forming  his  resolve  to  escape.  Miss  Elzy,  who  was  growing 
old,  gave  up  the  personal  management  of  the  estate,  and 
hired  out  to  other  parties  those  of  the  slaves  who  were  able 
to  work.  It  became  evident  to  John  that  his  mistress  would 
soon  die,  and  at  her  death  he  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  heirs,  whom  he  disliked.  The  fear  of  this  fate  impelled 
him  to  plan  an  early  escape.  He  told  his  mother  of  his  plans 
to  take  his  two  half-brothers  and  try  to  escape.  She  con- 
sented. One  Sattuday  night  in  June,  1844,  he  told  his 
mother  he  was  going  to  a  party  and  asked  her  to  get  his  best 
clothes  ready.  So,  as  if  going  to  the  party,  he  bade  her 
good-by  and  saw  her  for  the  last  time. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  fugitives,  five  in  number,  composed  of 
John,  his  two  half-brothers,  and  two  from  an  adjoining  estate, 
began  their  flight.  They  were  suppHed  with  one  change  of 
clothing  and  food  for  four  days.  Each  was  well  armed  with  a 
pistol  and  knife.  John  wore  in  his  belt  the  best  carving 
knife  of  Miss  Elzy,  the  only  thing  he  had  ever  taken  from  her. 
He  had  a  small  sum  of  money,  earned  by  night  work  on  an 
adjoining  plantation.  Morning  foimd  them  eighteen  miles 
away.  They  hid  in  an  old  bam  during  the  day  and  pro- 
ceeded again  at  night.  Finally,  when  they  reached  Mary- 
land they  grew  bolder  and  travelled  in  the  daytime. 

In  those  days  there  were  many  men  who  made  a  business 
of  capturing  runaway  slaves  and  holding  them  for  reward. 
At  a  crossroads  in  Maryland  they  came  upon  three  of  these 
men,  who  attempted  to  arrest  them,  but  the  fugitives  drew 
their  revolvers  and  drove  the  slave  catchers  away.     The 
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next  day  a  lame  man,  on  a  lame  horse,  passed  them  and 
excited  their  suspicion  by  dismounting  at  intervals  and 
keeping  just  ahead  of  them.  They  had  not  gone  far  when 
they  saw  a  dozen  horsemen  on  a  hiU  several  miles  in  advance. 
They  immediately  started  for  a  mountain  near  by,  and  were 
well  up  the  side  of  it  when  the  horsemen  reached  its  base. 
The  men  held  a  parley  and  evidently  decided  not  to  attempt 
following  them  on  foot,  and  gave  up  the  chase. 

From  this  time,  enduring  hardships  and  trials  of  various 
kinds,  suffering  for  food  often,  they  finally  reached  South 
creek  and  made  their  way  to  the  farm  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Smith,  where  they  crawled  into  the  haymow  of  his  immense 
bam  and  went  to  sleep,  more  dead  than  alive.  For  nearly  a 
week  they  remained  there.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Smith 
discovered  them,  and  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  flight 
for  liberty,  cooked  food  and  took  it  to  them  morning  and 
night.  Thus  the  escaped  slaves  were  brought  back  to  health 
and  vigor.  This  good  woman  was  the  mother  of  the  late 
Hon.  H.  Boardman  Smith,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
one  of  nature's  truest  noblemen.  The  author  learned  to 
know  and  love  him  in  the  early  sixties,  when  as  a  member  of 
his  Sunday  School  class,  he  listened  to  the  words  of  truth  and 
wisdom  which  he  gave  his  class  every  Sabbath  morning. 

After  having  been  fed  and  rested,  the  fugitives  started 
out  very  early  one  day  and  reached  Elmira  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  July  5,  1844.  John  had  $1.46  in  his 
pocket.  He  earned  fifty  cents  that  day  spHtting  wood  for 
Mrs.  Gulp,  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  Hendy,  a  pioneer  in 
this  valley.  Surmising  his  history,  she  came  out  to  the 
woodpile,  and  as  John  worked  she  told  him  the  story  of  their 
early  privations.  None  of  the  five  was  ever  molested  after 
reaching  Elmira.  John  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
without  the  slightest  education.  He  secured  odd  jobs  here 
and  there,  but  with  the  ambitious  characteristic  of  the  better 
grade  of  the  colored  race,  he  was  anxious  to  learn. 

There  were  two  schools  in  Elmira  at  the  time,  to  which  he 
souj^ht  entrance,  one  kept  by  Hugh  Riddle  on  Lake  Street, 
the  other  by  Francis  Ferry  on  Church  Street.     There  was 
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much  prejudice  in  those  days  against  the  colored  race,  and 
both  teachers  declined  to  receive  him,  giving  as  an  excuse 
the  lack  of  room.  He  assured  the  teacher  that  he  did  not 
want  much  room,  and  urged  Mr.  Riddle  to  let  him  come  and 
bring  his  own  chair  and  sit  in  the  comer,  but  his  appeal  was 
in  vain. 

Not  long  after,  he  met  the  late  Judge  Ariel  S.  Thurston. 
After  some  conversation,  during  which  the  Judge  recognized 
the  yotmg  man's  latent  ability,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
learn  to  read  and  write.  John  replied  that  he  would  like  to 
but  nobody  would  teach  him.  The  Judge's  sympathy  and 
interest  were  aroused,  and  he  finally  proposed  to  John  that 
he  should  come  into  his  family,  take  care  of  the  seminary 
building  on  Main  Street,  where  Miss  Clara  Thurston  con- 
ducted a  young  ladies'  school,  and  go  to  school  through  the 
winter.  Although  doubtful  of  admission,  John  entered 
upon  the  service  as  janitor,  and  was  brought  to  Mr.  Riddle's 
notice  again.  This  time  he  had  an  influential  ally  and  was 
more  graciously  received.  Mr.  Riddle  was  a  boarder  in  Mr. 
Thurston's  family,  and  consented  to  take  John  as  a  pupil. 

When  he  appeared  at  the  school,  the  teacher  looked 
around  and  finally  seated  him  next  to  a  young  boy  of  fourteen 
named  Loop.  This  lad  took  kindly  to  his  seatmate  and 
gave  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  "and  indeed, "said 
Mr.  Jones  years  after,  in  telling  about  it,  "I  might  say  I  went 
to  school  to  him,  for  he  was  the  real  teacher  who  took  pains 
and  taught  me  to  read  and  write. "  That  one  winter  com- 
prised his  only  school  experience,  as  John  had  his  living  to 
earn  and  could  afford  no  more  time,  however  much  he 
desired  book-learning. 

In  1847  he  was  appointed  sexton  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Soon  after  he  was  made  assistant  to  Sexton 
Whittlesey,  who  had  charge  of  the  Main  Street  or  Baptist 
cemetery,  and  the  Second  Street  cemetery,  the  only  ones  in 
existence  at  that  date.  Upon  the  death  of  Sexton  Whittle- 
sey some  years  later,  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  him  as  sexton  in 
charge.  Soon  after  he  became  sexton  of  the  church,  he 
purchased  the  yellow  house  which  stood  on  the  present 
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vacant  lot  just  east  of  the  new  church.  Before  building 
the  present  edifice,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  more  land 
on  the  east  side,  so  the  church  purchased  the  property  and 
Mr.  Jones  bought  a  sixteen-acre  farm  on  College  Avenue, 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

About  the  year  1850  the  "Underground  Railroad"  was 
organized  by  William  StiU  and  others.  John  Jones  at  once 
became  an  active  agent.  Elmira  was  the  only  regular 
agency  between  Philadelphia  and  St.  Catherines,  Canada. 
The  yellow  house  next  to  the  church  played  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  this  society  between  1850  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war.  The  society  had  its  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,  with  Mr.  StiU  in  charge.  Many  wealthy  men 
were  associated  together  and  suppHed  the  money  which  Mr. 
Still  distributed  judiciously  to  the  refugees  to  help  them  on 
their  way.  He  started  them  with  funds  sufficient  to  reach 
Elmira,  where  they  sought  out  John  Jones. 

They  came  usually  in  parties  of  six  to  ten,  but  so  rapidly 
that  at  one  time  the  old  yellow  house  sheltered  and  concealed 
thirty  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  same  night.  The 
work  was  done  so  quietly  that  no  one  ever  knew  positively 
that  it  was  going  on.  Many  citizens  suspected  it,  but  none 
ever  molested  or  interfered  with  him  in  his  effort  to  help  the 
suffering  creatures.  Often  they  were  entirely  penniless 
when  they  arrived,  and  money  had  to  be  obtained  to  send 
them  on  their  way.  A  few  loyal  men,  chief  among  them 
being  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Jervis  Langdon,  James  M. 
Robinson,  WiUiam  Yates,  and  Riggs  Watrous,  were  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  frequent  calls  for  contributions  to 
replenish  their  empty  purses. 

During  the  nine  years  of  his  active  operations  in  this 
line  over  800  fugitive  slaves  were  cared  for,  not  one  of  whom 
was  ever  captured,  so  far  as  he  knew.  From  a  party  of  these 
refugees  from  Leesburg,  John  learned  of  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  Mistress  Elzy. 

In  1872  a  book  entitled  The  Underground  Railroad  was 
pubhshed,  written  by  William  Still,  and  on  page  630  will  be 
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found  a  letter  written  by  John  Jones  to  Mr.  Still  dated  Jtine 
6,  i860,  which  publicly  establishes  his  connection  with  the 
society. 

While  Ehnira  was  the  only  published  station  between  the 
two  objective  points,  every  small  town  on  the  line  had  a 
shelter  which  was  known  to  the  agents,  and  the  refugees 
were  furnished  with  route  maps  and  names.  The  last  stopping 
place  south  of  Elmira  was  at  Alba,  Pa.,  where  the  home  of 
Charles  G.  Manley  was  always  open  to  them.  Mr.  Manley 
was  one  of  those  whole-souled  Christian  gentlemen  who  dis- 
pensed freely  of  his  means  to  the  suffering,  and  typical  of  all 
who  assisted  in  this  great  work  of  humanity.  Could  the 
deeds  of  kindness  done  by  John  Jones  to  these  poor  escaped 
prisoners  be  known,  the  record  would  fill  a  book. 

John  Jones  seemed  to  be  quite  a  prominent  and  neces- 
sary individual  in  many  places  about  Elmira.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  paid  fire  department,  as  there  is  to-day, 
and  upon  the  discovery  of  a  fire  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  rush  to  "the  old  yellow  house"  and  rout  out  Sexton 
Jones,  who  would  hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  church  and 
toll  the  old  Baptist  bell  to  summon  the  citizens  of  the  volun- 
teer fire  department.  After  a  time  another  church  secured 
a  bell,  and  then  there  arose  a  rivalry  to  see  which  beU -would 
be  rung  first.  The  competition  became  quite  fierce,  as  a 
fee  of  two  dollars  was  paid  by  the  department  to  the  sexton 
whose  bell  rang  first.  Sexton  Jones  did  not  propose  to  be 
left  in  the  race,  so  he  attached  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  bell 
clapper,  and  the  other  end  was  tied  to  his  bedpost.  He  was 
a  light  sleeper,  and  the  moment  he  was  aroused  he  grabbed 
the  rope  and  began  to  ring.  He  seldom  lost  the  two-dollar 
fee. 

The  early  history  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  told  by  Dr.  Ira 
F.  Hart,  cites  that  in  the  early  days  Ely  Hall  was  occupied, 
and  John  Jones  tendered  his  services  as  janitor,  without  any 
compensation,  and  he  always  acted  as  usher.  Says  Dr.  Hart, 
"For  years  his  familiar  face  wore  a  glad  welcome,  and  his 
help  in  seating  large  audiences  became  a  necessity. " 

In  1858  Samuel  B.  Strang,  Ariel  S.  Thurston,  and  Nathan 
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Baker  began  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  new  cemetery,  as  the 
Baptist  cemetery  on  Main  Street  had  ceased  to  be  used  for 
burial  purposes,  and  the  Second  Street  cemetery  was  becom- 
ing much  crowded.  The  Legislature  of  1858-9  authorized 
the  citizens  of  Elmira  to  borrow  $10,000.00  for  the  purchase 
of  a  proper  site  for  a  cemetery.  The  taxpayers  voted  to  do 
this  by  the  small  majority  of  twenty-two.  Francis  Hall, 
John  I.  Nicks,  Nathan  Baker,  and  John  Hill  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  locate  the  site.  They  selected  a  farm  of  one 
himdred  acres  two  miles  north  of  the  city.  The  cemetery 
chosen  was  christened  "  Woodlawn,"  and  dedicated  October  9, 
1859,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  John  Jones  had  been 
appointed  sexton  and  dug  the  first  grave,  in  which  was  laid 
the  body  of  the  pioneer  John  Hendy,  which  had  rested  in  the 
Baptist  cemetery  up  to  this  time. 

The  part  played  by  Sexton  Jones  in  the  prison  camp 
history  is  recited  under  the  story  of  Woodlawn  National 
Cemetery,  excepting  the  following  personal  incident. 
Among  the  bodies  brought  to  the  cemetery  one  day  he  saw 
the  name  John  R.  Rollins  on  one  of  the  coflSns.  His  mind 
went  back  to  the  old  Virginia  plantation,  and  he  recalled  his 
overseer  William  Rollins  of  the  Elzy  farm.  He  had  a  son 
named  John  R.,  who  was  a  little  fellow  when  John  escaped. 
The  boy's  mother  had  treated  the  slave  with  the  kindness  pf 
a  foster-mother,  and  her  son  had  been  an  especial  favorite 
of  his,  so  his  heart  weUed  up  in  sadness  and  sympathy,  and 
thinking  this  might  be  the  chum  of  his  earlier  days,  he  laid 
away  the  body  reverently,  and  at  once  wrote  to  Leesbiirg 
for  partictdars.  The  reply  stated  that  the  boy  had  enlisted 
in  the  army  and  was  reported  missing.  He  then  sent  word 
to  that  mother  that  her  boy  was  fovmd  and  had  been  ten- 
derly laid  to  rest  in  grateful  remembrance  of  her  loving 
kindness  to  him  when  he  was  a  slave.  This  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  dead.  It  is  assumed  that  his  body  was 
later  sent  home,  one  of  the  three  removed  soon  after  the 
war. 

Three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  twenty-five 
years  after  his  escape,  he  went  back  to  Virginia  and  visited 
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the  old  plantation.  All  his  relatives  and  slave  friends  were 
dead  or  gone  away,  none  knew  where,  and  he  only  found  one 
representative  of  the  Elzy  family,  by  whom  he  was  greeted 
cordially  and  received  in  his  home  as  a  guest. 

But  John  Jones  as  sexton  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
achieved  a  record  which  could  hardly  be  equalled  by  any 
one.  For  forty-three  years  he  occupied  the  position  and 
was  everything  to  everybody.  In  the  early  days  between 
1847  and  1877  he  not  only  was  sexton,  but  usher  and  general 
helper,  as  the  church  body  was  small.  In  1877  the  church 
took  on  new  activity  upon  the  advent  of  the  Rev.  William 
T.  Henry  as  pastor,  a  young  man  just  out  of  the  seminary 
entering  his  first  pastorate.  Brilliant,  convincing,  and 
winsome  in  his  ways,  very  soon  many  young  and  active 
members  were  attracted,  among  them  the  author  of  this 
volume. 

The  good  work  progressed  tiU  the  membership  reached 
over  1200.  This  meant  greatly  increased  work  for  the 
sexton.  The  young  men  of  the  church  relieved  him  from 
the  usher's  task,  but  in  other  ways  the  work  became  severe 
for  a  man  past  sixty  years  old,  because  when  anything  was 
wanted  the  first  thought  and  cry  was,  "Where  is  John? 
He  win  know  aU  about  it. "  Still  the  plucky  and  faithful 
sexton  kept  at  it.  About  1885  the  need  of  a  new  and  larger 
building  became  so  pressing  that  the  task  was  undertaken 
and  completed  in  1890.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the 
duties  of  sexton  in  this  immense  new  edifice  were  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  man  past  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  so  with 
regret  on  his  part  and  much  deeper  sorrow  to  all  the  members, 
he  gave  up  the  task  and  retired. 

During  his  period  of  service  he  never  naissed  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties  for  any  period  of  time,  and  was  not  ab- 
sent a  dozen  Sundays  in  the  forty-three  years,  and  if  he  was 
absent  it  was  only  because  of  iUness,  which  was  so  rare  as  not 
to  be  noticeable.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  old  order  of 
things  had  remained  and  no  new  church  been  erected,  John 
Jones  would  have  rounded  out  half  a  century  in  his  chosen 
work. 
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John  Jones  was  loved  by  every  one  in  the  church,  old 
and  young.  He  saw  little  girls  grow  up  to  become  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  He  knew  by  name  everybody  who  ever 
came  there  regularly,  and  often  made  strangers  welcome 
with  his  kind  smile,  a  duty  sometimes  forgotten  by  members 
of  the  church,  but  never  by  the  cordial  and  attentive  sexton. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  author,  as  treasurer  of  this 
church  for  fifteen  years,  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  sexton 
every  month  for  his  pay  check.  He  never  came  to  the  office, 
during  all  the  years,  without  a  certain  famihar  little  basket, 
which  contained  some  seasonable  token,  a  nice  bouquet  of 
flowers,  strawberries,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
whatever  might  be  obtainable,  always  something.  He  came 
in  with  his  basket  and  a  smile.  The  first  thing  would  be  to 
distribute  a  share  of  his  token  to  all  the  clerks  about  the 
office,  then  the  best  to  the  treasurer.  He  would  sit  down  and 
chat  for  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  an  account  of  some  poor 
soul  in  the  church  who  needed  assistance,  a  story  of  the 
prison  or  of  his  early  slave  experience,  and  then  a  cheerful 
good-by  with  thanks  for  his  check.  No  man  ever  came  to 
the  office  whose  visits  were  more  welcome,  and  it  was  a  sad 
day  when  the  visits  ceased. 

Apropos  of  this  experience  is  a  pathetic  story  which 
became  public  after  his  death.  The  benevolent  Mrs.  Smith, 
referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  sketch,  died  many  years 
ago  and  was  buried  in  Woodlawn.  Relatives  visiting  the 
cemetery  to  care  for  and  decorate  her  grave,  observed  that 
every  week  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  was  placed 
on  the  mound  by  some  imknown  hand.  Through-  winter 
and  summer  for  years  this  was  kept  up  without  ever  a  failure. 

After  the  death  of  John  Jones  the  flowers  were  missed, 
and  then  it  was  learned  that  the  weekly  bouquet  of  flowers 
had  been  the  tribute  of  that  great-hearted  man  to  the  noble 
woman  who  years  before  had  cast  bread  upon  the  waters  in 
caring  for  the  suffering  refugee.  For  years  and  years  with- 
out intermission,  rain  or  shine,  freeze  or  thaw,  John  Jones 
never  forgot  his  loving  tribute.  Need  anything  be  said  in 
praise?     Who  can  equal  this  story  of  love,  or  who  thinks  the 
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angels  in  Heaven  stopped  to  ask  whether  this  man's  skin 
was  white  or  black  when  his  soul  entered  the  pearly  gates? 
During  the  years  of  his  church  work  there  were  occasions 
when  the  church  made  public  expression  of  their  love  for 
their  universal  friend.  On  Christmas  day,  1886,  the  Stmday 
School  held  their  usual  festivities.  During  the  evening  the 
Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  in  behalf  of  the  School,  presented  to 
John  Jones  a  handsome  and  comfortable  chair,  with  a  few 
graceful  words  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  faithful  sexton. 
His  response  was  full  of  wit  and  eHcited  rounds  of  laughter 
from  the  children,  with  whom  he  was  a  special  favorite. 
Again  at  the  initial  service  in  the  new  church  held  Christmas 
day,  1890,  which  consisted  of  a  cantata  by  the  Sunday  School 
followed  by  a  christening  speech  by  the  Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fassett, 
during  which  the  speaker  said: 

I  do  not  feel  at  home  here.  Everything  seems  so  new,  so 
strange,  different  in  all  its  arrangements.  The  great  thing  which 
separates  to-day  from  yesterday  is  our  love  for  little  children. 
No  other  generation  has  loved  and  esteemed  little  children  as 
that  of  to-day.  Never  before  has  such  worship  been  given  for 
children's  participation.  Life  has  grown  sweeter  and  better 
with  the  passing  years  by  the  spirit  of  giving,  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
in  the  spirit  of  good,  and  working  in  this,  men  grow  better.  We 
begin  our  education  in  love  and  fidelity  and  care  for  little  children, 
and  in  just  as  far  as  we  teach  our  children  better  than  our  parents 
taught  us,  in  so  far  will  our  children  excel  us  in  goodness.  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  tell  you  about  one  of  the 
best  boys  in  this  church.  That  boy  has  been  with  us  forty-three 
years.  Yes,  before  the  speaker  was  born  this  boy  was  sweeping 
snow  off  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  old  church. 

My  life  in  this  church  has  been  more  closely  connected  with 
this  boy  than  with  any  other  except  my  own  father.  This  space 
has  been  filled  in  with  little  acts  of  kindness  and  love.  These 
are  the  things  that  make  men  great  and  fit  them  for  eternal  use. 
It  is  a  great  life  that  is  true  and  faithful.  In  all  my  experience 
I  know  no  more  faithful  and  true  life  in  every  detail,  no  kinder 
life  to  make  a  rough  way  smooth,  than  that  which  has  been  led 
for  forty-three  years  by  one  of  those  best  boys.  Now  the  old 
order  of  things  is  passing  away.     This  new  building  marks  a  new 
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era.  This  boy  John  has  lived  his  faithful  life  with  us,  growing 
younger  and  younger,  and  now  as  the  curtain  drops  and  we  enter 
upon  the  new  life  and  new  duties,  there  comes  the  sad  duty  of 
sas^ng  good-by  to  the  old  associations. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  I  say  this  good-by.  John  Jones,  stand 
up  before  me,  if  you  please,  while  I  tell  you  that  your  dear  friends 
in  this  church  have  not  wealth  enough  to  express  in  dollars  and 
cents  their  love  for  you,  but  they  do  love  you,  and  respect  you, 
and  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  extend  this  token  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  [a  fine  gold-headed  cane].  May  it  support  and 
strengthen  you  in  your  declining  years  and  give  you  many 
pleasant  thoughts  of  your  friends  in  this  chiu-ch. 

Amid  the  cheers  of  the  gathering  Mr.  Jones  took  the 
stand,  and  although  overcome  with  emotion,  he  expressed  in 
a  few  neatly  chosen  wOrds  his  appreciation  of  the  token,  his 
love  for  the  church  and  every  member  thereof,  and  his  own 
regret  that  the  infirmities  of  age  prevented  his  longer  devo- 
tion to  the  task.  And  so  John  Jones  passed  out  of  the  active 
life  of  the  church,  but  he  continued  to  attend  its  services  as 
a  member  till  his  death. 

For  ten  years  he  lived  quietly  on  his  little  farm,  working 
if  he  liked,  spending  much  time  in  doing  little  acts  of  kindness 
to  others,  until  an  attack  of  pneumonia  prostrated  him,  and 
on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1900,  just  as  the  Christmas 
bells  had  stopped  ringing,  he  passed  to  his  reward  and  now 
lies  sleeping  in  beautiful  "Woodlawn, "  keeping  company 
with  the  thousands  whose  bodies,  during  his  long  life,  he  had 
so  tenderly  and  lovingly  laid  to  rest. 

John  Jones  was  the  only  man  of  color  ever  known  by  the 
author  whose  presence,  language,  and  attitude  made  every 
one  who  had  intercourse  with  him  forget  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  colored  man.  No  resident  of  Ehnira,  white  or  colored, 
ever  commanded  greater  respect  and  admiration  from  every 
one,  without  exception,  than  did  this  noble  Christian  gentle- 
man whose  life  is  portrayed  in  this  sketch. 


CHAPTER  Xri 
Record  of  Escaped  Prisoners 

DURING  the  existence  of  the  prison  camp  seventeen 
prisoners  escaped,  two  in  July,  eleven  in  October, 
one  in  November,  two  in  December,  and  one  in 
April.  So  far  as  is  known  the  following  is  the  history  of  the 
various  escapes. 

The  Advertiser  of  July  I2th  says :  "  Two  Rebel  prisoners 
escaped  on  Thursday,  July  7,  by  scaling  the  fence.  One  was 
caught  down  the  river  and  brought  back  yesterday.  His 
comrades  refused  to  recognize  him,  but  his  dress  convicted 
him."  It  is  presumed  that  the  other  was  not  recaptured. 
Whether  there  was  another  escape  during  the  month  or  no 
record  made  of  the  recaptured  prisoner,  is  not  known. 

The  next  escape  was  the  great  ttmnel  affair  on  the 
morning  of  October  7th,  when  ten  men  succeeded  in  getting 
a.way.     This  story  is  told  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  next  escape  which  occurred,  later  in  October,  was  of  a 
prisoner  named  Joe  M.  Womack.  He  was  a  member  of 
Wade  Hampton's  famous  Confederate  Cavalry  Legion, 
captured  in  one  of  the  Virginia  battles  and  sent  to  Elmira 
August  1st  with  one  of  the  Point  Lookout  detachments. 
The  story  of  his  escape,  as  written  by  himself  just  after  the 
war,  follows. 

SERGEANT  WOMACK's  ESCAPE 

Prisoners  of  war  quickly  seek  to  find  companionsliip  and 
friends.  At  the  Elmira  prison  camp  in  1864, 1  found  both  in  the 
person  of  Berry  Benson,  a  sergeant  of  the  ist  S.  C.  Vols.    He  had 
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escaped  from  Point  Lookout  and  been  recaptured.  I  met  this 
new  friend,  gay,  fearless,  imperturbable,  and  we  promptly  put  our 
heads  together  to  devise  a  plan  of  escape.  First  we  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  locality,  examined  the  weak  points  of  the  prison,  and 
canvassed  the  probability  of  a  successftd  charge  upon  the  guard 
by  the  concerted  action  of  all  the  prisoners.  Then  we  discussed 
the  propriety  of  seizing  and  disposing  of  the  sentinels  on  post 
around  the  wards,  and  acting  in  their  stead,  being  taken  out  of  the 
prison  with  the  next  relief.  It  was  easier  to  devise  plans  than  to 
execute  them.  Our  final  determination  was  to  tunnel,  but  from 
the  quantity  of  rock  in  the  soil  this  appeared  to  be  an  almost 
hopeless  task.  Still,  freedom  was  worth  the  effort,  and  we 
organized  a  party  of  good  men,  who  agreed  to  labor  faithfully  to 
this  end  and  take  the  consequences,  whatever  they  might  be. 

The  starting  point  selected  was  under  one  of  the  hospitals 
near  the  west  wall,  which,  forttuiately  for  our  purpose,  was  closed 
around  the  bottom,  with  its  floor  so  near  the  ground  as  to  prevent 
observation  from  without.  Not  more  than  two  were  employed 
on  the  work  at  the  same  time,  and  to  reach  their  place  of  con- 
cealment they  had  to  dodge  quickly  under  the  house  when  the 
sentinel  turned  his  back,  and  then  crawl  like  suckers  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  Our  tools  consisted  of  two  old 
knives,  stolen  from  the  cookhouse,  and  the  work  progressed 
slowly.     Each  night's  work  brought  us  a  little  nearer  the  outside. 

At  last  the  night  arrived  when  the  last  clod  of  earth  was  to  be 
removed  from  beneath  the  sentry's  box,  and  we  were  to  make 
a  break  for  the  point  of  woods  which  had  been  selected  as  our 
rendezvous.  Judge  of  our  surprise  on  learning  that,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  our  tunnel  had  been  partly  refilled  with  earth. 
After  much  speculation  we  decided  that  another  tunnel  party 
had  accidentally  infringed  on  ours,  resulting  in  a  cave-in.  We 
accordingly  set  up  a  watch  under  the  floor,  and  soon  the  other 
parties  appeared  and  were  much  surprised  to  discover  their 
interference.  The  result  was  a  compromise,  and  a  combination 
of  the  two  forces  on  one  tunnel. 

One  night  we  made  a  raid  on  the  commissary  stores  and  cap- 
tured some  boxes  of  hardtack  and  a  bushel  of  beans.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  burglary  was  discovered,  and  not  a  tent,  not  a 
bunk,  not  a  rathole  in  camp  escaped  the  search  of  the  lynx-eyed 
oflScers  and  men ;  but  they  found  nothing,  and  gave  us  credit  for 
possessing  appetites  which  in  a  few  hours  had  consumed  beans  and 
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bread  enough  to  feed  a  regiment.     The  spoils  meanwhile  were 
safely  hid  in  our  tunnel. 

In  time  our  tunnel  was  completed,  and  the  night  came  on 
which  to  make  the  attempted  escape.  Benson  and  I,  agreeably 
to  appointment,  left  our  quarters  shortly  after  midnight,  and 
repaired  to  the  tunnel,  but  to  our  amazement  on  arriving,  we 
found  gathered  there  nearly  twice  the  number  of  the  original 
party.  Evidently  some  had  invited  their  friends.  We  agreed 
that  it  was  imprudent  and  unsafe  to  trust  so  large  a  number  with 
a  life  secret,  and  returned  to  our  bunks.  The  attempted  escape 
was  abandoned  for  that  night.  We  had  occasion  to  be  grateful 
for  our  instinct,  as  the  next  morning  a  detail  of  soldiers,  armed 
with  picks  and  spades,  marched  directly  to  the  spot  and  exposed 
the  tunnel.  From  this  time  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  escape  in  this  manner;  the  guards  were  trebled;  patrols 
were  doubly  vigilant,  and  a  prisoner  found  outside  his  quarters 
after  taps  was  likely  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  night  in  the  guard- 
house. 

An  opportunity  soon  came  to  me  quite  unlooked  for.  As 
sergeant  of  my  ward  I  called  the  roll  and  made  reports  at  head- 
quarters. I  became  acquainted  with  all  the  officers,  and  friendly 
with  some.  One  in  particular  was  very  friendly  and  loaned  me 
books  to  read.  One  day  on  opening  a  book  I  had  borrowed,  my 
heart  jumped  into  my  throat,  for  there  lay,  between  the  leaves, 
the  blank  form  of  a  printed  pass  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  prison. 
It  was  not  filled  in  and  lacked  Major  Colt's  signature.  I  took 
the  pass  to  Benson  and  showed  it  to  him.  At  once  his  face 
lighted  up  and  he  said,  "Joe,  you  can  get  out  on  this."  "But," 
said  I,  "it  is  not  filled  in  or  signed. "  Benson  said,  "Get  Miller  to 
fill  it  in  and  sign  it.  He  can  write  Henry  V.  Colt  so  the  Major 
would  swear  he  himself  wrote  it. "  Miller  was  an  engraver,  who 
frequently  forged  orders  on  the  sutler,  signing  Henry  V.  Colt, 
Major  Commanding,  and  getting  the  goods.  Benson  urged  me 
to  do  it,  but  I  was  afraid,  and  returned  the  book  with  the  pass 
stowed  away  where  I  had  found  it.  I  was  often  tempted  to  borrow 
the  book  again  and  try  it  on. 

On  the  morning  of  October  7th,  just  after  roll-call,  I  was 
astounded  to  hear  that  ten  men  had  escaped  by  tunnel  the  night 
before.  At  the  news  the  prisoners  streamed  in  crowds  to  view 
the  place  of  the  exploit,  and  sure  enough  in  a  tent  near  the  north 
wall,  on  the  east  end,  was  the  hole  in  the  ground.     Naturally,  I 
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went  at  once  to  Benson's  quarters  to  see  him  and  talk  it  over.  He 
was  not  there,  and  had  not  answered  at  roll-call.  His  bunk  mate 
had  not  seen  him  since  the  night  before,  when  late  in  the  night  he 
had  come  in,  taken  some  of  his  clothes,  and  gone  out.  On  calling 
all  of  the  rolls  again  Benson  was  among  the  missing.  I  felt  it 
strange  he  had  thus  worked  without  telling  me,  but  after  the  war 
I  learned  why  it  was. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  left  behind  under  such  circumstances, 
and  I  felt  depressed.  I  planned,  pondered,  and  more  than  ever 
determined  to  cheat  Uncle  Sam  out  of  another  prisoner.  I 
thought  again  of  the  book  and  the  pass,  and  again  asked  my  friend 
for  another  loan  of  the  book.  I  dared  not  open  it  till  well  out  of 
sight  of  headquarters.  Then,  with  beating  heart,  I  opened  it, 
and  there  was  the  pass.  I  was  afraid  to  trust  Miller,  as  Benson 
had  suggested,  so  I  determined  to  forge  the  commandant's 
handwriting  myself.  I  found  a  friend  who  had  a  sutler's  order 
signed  by  the  Major,  and  if  ever  a  forger  worked  industriously, 
I  did.  After  repeated  trials  I  got  it  down  to  a  point  where  I 
was  satisfied.  I  tested  the  signature  by  giving  sundry  orders 
on  the  sutler,  aU  of  which  were  promptly  honored  without 
hesitation. 

On  the  evening  of  October  26th  my  plans  were  matured  and 
put  into  execution.  Meanwhile  I  had  procured  from  a  friend 
who  had  received  clothing  from  his  relatives  in  Baltimore,  a 
citizen's  dress,  and  had  borrowed  an  officer's  coat  from  his  quar- 
ters, without  his  knowledge.  Blue  pants  I  already  had.  Don- 
ning first  the  citizen's  suit,  and  over  it  the  Federal  uniform,  I  was 
prepared  to  encounter  what  fate  had  in  store.  My  chief  concern 
was  as  to  the  name  I  should  adopt  in  filling  the  blank. 

Luckily  it  had  so  happened  that  a  number  of  new  officers  had 
arrived  and  reported  for  duty  that  day,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  officer  at  the  gate  could  scarcely  have  become  acquainted  with 
their  names  or  faces  in  so  short  a  time.  I  filled  the  blank  with 
the  name  of  Reynolds  of  the  iioth  N.  Y.  Vols.,  and  gave  the 
aforesaid  Rejmolds  permission  to  visit  Elmira  and  return  by 
9  P.M.  I  brushed  up  both  clothes  and  courage,  pulled  my  hat 
down  over  my  eyes,  and  subsided  into  my  coat  collar  as  far  as 
possible,  the  effort  being  excusable  on  account  of  the  cold  weather, 
and,  thus  equipped,  started  on  my  way.  Knowing  that  if  de- 
tected I  would  at  once  be  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  I  took 
the  precaution  of  having  a  comrade  follow  me  at  a  safe  distance, 
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carrying  my  blankets,  so  that  if  I  were  arrested  he  could  come  up 
and  hand  them  to  me  for  use  in  the  guard-house. 

I  walked  rapidly  toward  headquarters,  passed  a  group  of 
Federal  officers,  reached  the  gate,  and  rapped  with  a  business-like 
air.  The  sentinel,  observing  a  Federal  officer,  opened  the  gate 
and  I  passed  out.  Here  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  received  my 
pass,  and  taking  it  to  the  room  of  the  Lieutenant,  spent,  what 
seemed  to  me,  hours  in  examining  it.  [it  was  after  seven  p.m., 
and  I  heard  the  Lieutenant  sharply  ask,  as  I  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  door,  "Has  he  gone?"  and  my  hair  rose  on  end.  Then, 
imagine  my  ecstasy  at  hearing  the  words,  "He  is  all  right,  ser- 
geant, pass  him  out." 

Thereupon  the  guard  walked  with  me  to  the  outer  line  of 
sentinels,  and  I  was  free.  Well-nigh  fatal,  however,  was  the 
mistake  I  made  right  then.  I  had  neglected  to  take  back  the 
pass.  I  returned  to  the  gate.  The  Lieutenant,  with  the  pass 
in  his  hand,  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  sentinel.  I 
remarked  to  the  officer — ^touching  my  hat  politely — "I  have 
forgotten  my  pass,  sir."  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "you  might  have 
gotten  in  trouble  without  it."  Then,  handing  it  to  me,  we  sa- 
luted and  separated  for  the  last  time.  The  manoeuvre  saved  me. 
My  deliberate  return  and  apparently  composed  manner  disarmed 
the  guard  of  every  suspicion,  and  striking  a  dignified  gait  I  moved 
down  the  road  toward  the  city,  passing  on  the  way  scores  of 
officers  and  soldiers  en  route  to  the  camp.  The  farther  I  got 
away  the  faster  I  walked.  A 

I  finally  came  to  a  convenient  alley-way,  where  I  discarded 
the  Federal  uniform,  and  stepped  forth  a  full-fledged  citizen, 
with  just  ten  dollars  in  my  pocket.  Hastening  to  the  depot,  I 
learned  that  the  train  was  four  hours  late.  Not  daring  to  wait 
there,  I  set  out  on  my  journey  down  the  railroad  track,  walking 
rapidly.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  scarcely  realized 
the  task  before  me,  for  I  breathed  once  more  the  air  of  freedom, 
and  when  the  last  prison  light  faded  from  view,  I  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  throw  up  my  hat  and  give  an  old-fashioned  Con- 
federate yell. 

I  walked  nearly  all  night,  and  just  before  daybreak  reached 
the  town  of  Waverly,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Elmira.  The 
station  master  was  evidently  just  up,  and  bustling  about  the 
place,  a  sociable,  good-natured  Irishman,  who,  I  believe,  sus- 
pected that  I  was  an  escaped  prisoner.    At  any  rate  I  learned 
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afterward  that 'he  was  a  Democrat  of  the  McClellan  School,  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  a  true  friend  of  all  vagrant  Confederates. 
As  no  train  for  New  York  would  reach  the  station  till  eight 
o'clock,  I  took  his  advice  and  went  to  the  village  tavern.  It  was 
not  yet  open,  and  I  was  caught  napping  on  the  steps  an  hour 
later  by  the  landlord,  who,  scanning  me  closely,  good-naturedly 
asked  me  to  have  a  drink.  I  sat  about  the  room  till  breakfast 
time  and  discovered  that  he,  too,  was  a  Democrat. 

At  the  table  my  nerve  was  once  more  put  to  the  test  by  the 
curiously  direct  inquiries  and  suspicious  looks  of  those  in  the 
dining-room.  I  bore  the  ordeal  calmly  and  had  but  little  to  say, 
except  to  answer  the  questions  as  civilly  as  I  could.  After  the 
meal  was  over  I  asked  the  landlord  for  a  private  interview,  and 
looking  him  square  in  the  eye  I  told  him  who  and  what  I  was 
I  asked  from  him  as  a  Democrat  and  true  man,  a  practical  test 
of  his  sincerity,  stating  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  I  was  sus- 
pected and  might  be  rearrested.  "Why,  bless  your  soul,  my  dear 
sir,"  was  the  response,  "you  are  in  the  house  of  your  friends. 
There  is  not  a  person  on  these  premises  who  would  hurt  a  hair 
of  your  head.  We  are  all  Democrats. "  He  offered  me  money. 
I  declined  it,  but  he  gave  me  what  was  more  valuable — ^infor- 
mation; omitting  no  detail  that  would  serve  me  on  my  way  to 
New  York. 

He  accompanied  me  to  the  train  and  saw  me  safely  on  board. 
I  arrived  in  New  York  without  further  adventure.  My  money 
was  nearly  exhausted.  I  bethought  myself  of  a  lady  whose 
husband  resided  in  Charleston  and  was  a  good  friend.  I  found 
her,  but  she  failed  to  recognize  me  in  my  peculiar  make-up. 
When  I  mentioned  my  name,  you  should  have  seen  her.  The 
warmth  of  her  welcome,  the  eagerness  of  her  hospitality,  the  pro- 
fusion of  her  bounty;  there  are  no  words  for  a  description  here. 
You  can  imagine  a  true  Southern  woman  in  New  York,  succoring 
a  distressed  Confederate  soldier  and  old  friend.  I  came  forth 
shaven  and  shorn,  rehabilitated  like  a  gentleman,  with  money 
enough  in  pocket  to  satisfy  an  economical  young  lord. 

I  remained  in  New  York  about  two  weeks,  as  a  tourist  visiting 
Fort  Lafayette  and  the  other  fortifications  around  the  harbor. 
One  day,  taking  the  car  to  visit  Fort  Hamilton  and  make  an 
inspection  of  the  artillery,  I  was  shocked  to  see,  standing  on  the 
platform,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Elmira  prison,  with  whom  I 
had  been  personally  acquainted.     In  a  second,  and  before  he 
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had  seen  me,  I  jumped  from  the  car,  deciding  to  postpone  my 
visit.     A  longer  stay  was  not  safe.     The  city  was  full  of  spies. 

I  therefore  left  for  Baltimore,  provided  with  letters,  and 
directed  to  Bamum's  Hotel,  but  as  this  hotel  was  known  to  be 
headquarters  for  Southern  sympathizers,  I  went  to  the  Eutaw, 
which  was  the  headquarters  for  Union  officers.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  it  happened  that  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  I  entered 
the  hotel  together,  and  my  name  may  be  found  on  the  hotel 
register  directly  under  his.  I  remained  here  just  long  enough  to 
perfect  arrangements  for  continuing  my  journey.  I  went  to 
Cumberland,  where  I  met  an  old  gentleman,  to  whom  I  gave  a 
letter  of  introduction.  He  had  a  son  in  McNeill's  Rangers,  and 
volimteered  to  pilot  me  across  the  Potomac  and  put  me  on  the 
road  to  McNeill's  headquarters. 

We  made  our  way  through  woods  and  fields  to  the  Potomac. 
We  had  travelled  but  a  short  distance  when  an  opportunity  of- 
fered itself  for  a  successful  raid  on  an  unsuspecting  Federal  caval- 
ryman. Observing  a  handsome  horse  fully  caparisoned,  his  rein 
thrown  over  a  hitching  post,  I  concluded  his  rider  was  comfort- 
ably located  in  the  nearby  house.  Sending  my  guide  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  I  emerged  from  the  woods,  assured  myself  I  was 
unseen,  unhitched  the  horse,  mounted,  and  rode  away  at  full 
speed  for  an  unpicketed  ford  of  the  river. 

I  parted  with  my  guide  on  the  Maryland  shore,  forded  the 
river,  and  followed  a  mountain  path,  according  to  his  directions, 
which  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  turnpike  without  being  seen 
myself.  I  travelled  about  twenty  miles,  when  I  came  to  a  house 
hidden  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  which  I  recognized  from  the 
description  given  me  before  starting.  My  reception,  at  first 
suspicious,  was  afterward  most  hospitable.  I  felt  uneasy  lest 
Federal  troopers  should  happen  to  appear  and  recapture  me.  We 
had  just  sat  down  to  dinner  when  the  rapid  clattering  of  horses' 
hoofs  announced  the  approach  of  cavalry.  Springing  to  my  feet, 
I  drew  my  revolver,  and  was  about  darting  through  an  opposite 
door  when  my  host,  breaking  into  a  laugh,  bade  me  stop.  The 
door  opened  and  in  walked  half  a  dozen  stalwart,  sunbrowned 
fellows  in  Confederate  gray.  Each  drew  a  pistol  at  sight  of  me, 
and  looked  first  at  the  host,  then  at  me,  suspecting  me  to  be  a 
Federal  scout  in  citizen's  dress.  When  introduced,  I  recognized 
the  name  of  one  as  belonging  to  the  son  of  my  friendly  guide,  to 
whom  I  was  the  bearer  of  letters  and  money  from  his  home. 
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I  remained  with  these  young  men  three  or  four  weeks,  accom- 
panied them  to  their  mountain  strongholds  and  secret  camps, 
participated  in  their  exciting  life,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
one  of  a  party  of  ten,  who,  in  the  face  of  nine  thousand  troops, 
rode  into  Cumberland,  captured  Generals  Crook  and  Kelly,  and 
brought  them  within  our  lines  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  was  desir- 
ous, however,  of  seeing  old  friends  and  familiar  faces  once  more, 
so  I  left  this  fascinating  career  and  turned  my  face  toward  Rich- 
mond. Crossing  the  Shenandoah  mountains,  I  soon  found  myself 
at  General  Early's  headquarters  in  the  valley.  Another  day's 
ride  over  the  Blue  Ridge  brought  me  to  Charlottesville,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  memorable  battlefield  at  Trevilian  station.  On 
the  14th  of  December  I  rode  into  Richmond  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  ready  for  duty. 

Joe  M.  Womack. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
Berry  Benson  for  this  story.  Mr.  Womack's  address  was 
unknown.  Mr.  Benson  wrote  to  a  comrade  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Mr.  N.  I.  Hasel,  who  copied  from  the  May,  1870,  issue 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Womack'sarticlecontaining  the 
story  above  given,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Benson,  who  forwarded 
it  for  the  history.  Mr.  Hasel  succeeded  in  locating  Mr. 
Womack.  He  is  at  present  living  in  Frankfort,  Ky.  He  has 
a  position  in  the  Attorney-General's  olSce,  and  is  engaged  in 
writing  a  history  of  the  Kentucky  troops  in  the  Confederate 
Army  for  the  State  records. 

Mr.  Womack  came  to  Eknira  to  visit  Mr.  M.  M.  Conklin, 
and  while  here  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  cemetery  and  old  prison 
ground.  Previous  to  this  visit  he  sent  Mr.  Conklin  the 
following  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Conklin:  During  the  Grand  Army  reunion  in 
Louisville  in  1895,  I  looked  for,  and  hoped  anxiously  to  see  you, 
but  felt  also,  at  the  same  time,  had  you  been  in  Louisville  you 
would  not  have  failed  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  give  you  a 
warm  welcome  and  a  fraternal  greeting.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  have  one  say  so,  who  occupied  the  position  of  prisoner  at  the 
Elmira  Prison  Camp  during  those  unhappy  days  of  1864-5,  but 
I  recall  with  much  pleasure  many  incidents  of  my  three  months 
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sojourn  within  the  prison  camp;  the  constant  discussion  among  a 
few  confidentials  of  the  manner  and  possibilities  of  escape,  and 
the  ever  deferred  day  of  exchange.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure 
to  me,  when  asked  the  often  repeated  question  "How  did  they 
treat  you, "  to  answer  "  all  right. "  The  memory  of  Major  H.  V. 
Colt  and  dear  old  Captain  Munger,  and  their  kindly  and  almost 
parental  solicitude  about  the  boys  under  their  care,  has  always 
been  to  me  a  tender  spot,  and  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  write 
that  the  Lord  wotild  reward  them  both  with  a  high  seat  in  heaven. 
The  24th  of  October,  1900,  marked  the  36th  anniversary  of  the 
night  when  I  successfully  deceived  the  sentinel  at  the  big  gate, 
as  you  no  doubt  vividly  recall.  I  started  on  my  long  walk  to 
New  York,  but  stopped  for  rest  on  the  platform  at  Waverly 
station,  and  next  morning  with  the  assistance  of  an  unexpectedly 
found  "friend  in  need"  got  on  the  train  and  was  many  miles 
away  before  my  absence  had  been  discovered.  All  these  things 
seem  to  me  as  but  of  yesterday,  and  when  I  reflect  that  there  are 
none  whom  we  more  delight  to  meet  and  to  hear  from  than  those 
who,  for  a  time,  the  Lord  in  his  mysterious  ways,  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  great  work,  led  us  to  regard  as  enemies,  the  more  the 
wonder  that  such  things  could  be.  To  the  members  of  Baldwin 
Post  No.  6,  G.A.R.,  who  have  had  erected  the  markers  of  the 
botmdary  lines  of  the  Elmira  Military  Prison  Camp  of  1864-5, 
as  one  of  the  prisoners  within  that  camp  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
say  there  need  be  no  blush  for  the  memories  of  the  Elmira  Prison 
Camp.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  experiences  of  Point 
Lookout,  Fort  Delaware,  Camp  Chase,  and  Johnson's  Island — 
those  of  us  whose  fortune  or  misfortune  landed  us  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  prison  camp  at  Elmira,  can  but  recollect  that, 
with  but  few  exceptions  of  individual  instances,  the  Confederate 
prisoners  were  htimanely  and  kindly  cared  for. 

I  have  written  much  more  than  I  intended  to,  appreciating 
the  "fraternity,  charity,  and  loyalty  "  of  all  of  us  to  whom  a  kind 
providence  has  vouchsafed  the  days  when  we  see  our  country 
reunited  and  the  South  proud  of  her  young  generation  in  their 
support  of  the  glories  of  our  united  country. 

Hoping  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you, 
and  sometime  the  pleasure  of  greeting  you  personally,  beUeve 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  WOMACK. 
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In  November,  is  recorded  another  escape,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  man  knpwn  as  "  Buttons. "  In  the  letter  of  remin- 
iscences written  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Ewan  will  be  found  a  descrip- 
tion of  "Buttons"  and  his  escape,  of  which  the  author  has 
received  the  following  verification. 

Mr.  Wood  Demarest,  the  camp  sutler,  still  living,  and  a 
resident  of  Elmira,  says  he  knew  this  man  "Buttons"  very 
well,  and  his  description  tallies  in  all  essential  particulars 
with  that  of  Mr.  Ewan.  He  remembers  the  circumstances 
of  his  escape  practically  as  given.  The  best  evidencey 
however,  is  this: 

Mr.  A.  P.  Morrow,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Elmira, 
while  travelling  one  day,  about  a  year  ago,  from  Birffalo  to 
Elmira  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  struck  up  a  conversation  with  a 
man  who  said  he  had  been  a  Confederate  prisoner  in  Elmira, 
and  related  the  following  story.  "I  escaped  from  the  prison 
by  going  out  in  a  box  on  the  dead-wagon.  When  we  got  far 
enough  out  I  raised  up  out  of  the  box,  and  told  the  driver 
that  if  he  made  the  least  outcry  I  would  shoot  him.  The 
driver  was  paralyzed  with  fear  and  made  no  noise  or  motion. 
I  jumped  off  the  wagon  and  ran  across  the  field  toward  the 
railroad.  Seeing  a  trackman's  shanty,  I  went  in  to  get  warm, 
as  it  was  quite  cold.  The  trackman  was  suspicious,  and  finally 
I  confessed  that  I  was  an  escaped  prisoner.  He  befriended 
me  and  kept  me  in  the  shanty  two  days,  supplying  me  with 
food  and  extra  clothing,  and  helped  me  to  get  away. " 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Morrow  did  not  obtain  the  man's 
name  or  address.  He  says,  however,  that  the  man  was  a 
typical  Southern  gentleman,  apparently  a  travelling  sales- 
man. It  is  also  currently  reported  that  this  same  gentle- 
man visited  Elmira  some  ten  years  ago,  but  no  one  had  a 
record  of  his  name.  If  this  story  meets  the  eye  of  the  one 
who  did  so  escape  he  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  author  by 
writing  a  letter  relating  his  actual  experience,  which  will  be 
published  in  a  later  edition.  That  some  one  did  escape  in  a 
cofiin  is  clearly  proven  by  the  facts  noted  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  M.  M.  ConkHii,  which  follows;  being  introduced  here, 
as  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  ttmnel  affairs. 
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MELVIN    M.    CONKLIN 
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Melvin  Mott  Conklin  was  bom  in  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1844.  He  enlisted  at  Medina,  August  13,  1862,  as  a 
private  in  Co.  A,  151st  N.  Y.  Vols.,  and  served  at  the  front 
till  July,  1863,  when  he  was  detailed,  with  others  of  his 
regiment,  for  recruiting  duty,  and  sent  to  Ehnira.  He  was 
assigned  to  Barracks  No.  3,  where  his  duties  were  mostly  in 
the  Adjutant's  office,  and  acting  Sergeant  Major  in  his 
absence.  When  the  prison  camp  was  opened  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  one  of  sixteen  sergeants  inside  the  camp. 
Their  quarters  shown  in  the  outUne  map  were  the  four  small 
buildings  on  the  bank  of  Foster's  pond,  at  the  right  of  the 
main  boulevard.  The  one  marked  "  T  "  was  the  mess-house, 
the  other  three,  sleeping  quarters.  Mr.  ConkHn's  duties 
applied  to  anything  and  everything  which  needed  looking 
after,  except  guard  duty.  He  was  commissary  of  the 
"squad  mess,"  and  two  prisoners  did  the  cooking.  His 
chief  employment  was  that  of  secret  police  or  detective,  as 
assistant  to  Captain  Munger.  It  was  his  business  to  ferret 
out  any  places  or  means  by  which  prisoners  might  attempt  to 
escape.  He  went  about  the  camp  in  all  sorts  of  disguise, 
often  representing  himself  as  a  "Johnnie"  so  as  to  get  next 
to  any  deviltry  which  might  be  going  on.  He  discovered  all 
the  timnels  except  the  big  one  which  let  out  ten  men  on 
October  7th.  His  experience  in  this  line,  as  related  in  his 
own  words  to  the  author,  is  as  follows: 

The  first  tunnel  I  found  was  started  under  Hospital  No.  i. 
The  floor  was  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The  tunnel  was 
started  near  the  rear  of  the  building  toward  the  fence.  The  men 
worked  nights.  In  the  daytime  they  covered  up  the  hole  with 
boards  and  put  sod  on  top.  I  found  it  and  reported  it.  My 
orders  were  to  let  the  men  dig.  I  went  into  the  tunnel  every  day 
to  see  how  it  was  progressing.  When  it  was  about  completed, 
an  extra  guard  was  located  at  night  near  where  it  was  expected 
to  open  out.  The  night  they  chose  for  escape  happened  to  be  a 
bright  moonlight  night.  When  they  broke  through  and  the 
first  "Johnnie"  stuck  his  head  up  he  discovered,  much  to  his 
surprise,  that  he  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  guard  camp,  with 
a  dozen  guards  looking  right  at  him.    He  dodged  back,  but  before 
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the  "Johnnies"  could  get  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  ttinnel  I 
was  there  with  the  guards,  and  we  received  them  as  they  deject- 
edly came  out.  This  was  the  time  Crawford  was  caught.  Very 
soon  another  tunnel  was  discovered  under  Hospital  No.  2.  I 
crawled  into  that  one  and  found  the  paper  with  W.  B.  Traweek's 
name  on  it,  which  sent  him  to  the  guard-house,  as  related  in  his 
story.  Soon  another  was  discovered  in  the  lower  end  of  the  camp 
in  the  northeast  comer.  The  occupants  of  the  tent  built  a 
chimney  at  the  rear  of  the  tent,  and  then  tunnelled  down  from  the 
inside  of  the  chimney.  This  one  was  directed  northward  and 
would  have  come  out  very  near  where  Ed  Warner's  grocery  now 
stands  near  Hoffman  creek.  There  were  two  started  in  the  tents 
on  the  flat  near  the  fence,  next  to  the  river,  and  two  started  in  the 
barracks  next  to  the  east  fence,  about  half-way  between  Water 
Street  and  the  pond.  The  most  of  the  tunnelling  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  camp,  and  some  one  was  digging  nearly  all  the  time 
during  the  fall  of  1864.  All  being  discovered,  they  finally  became 
discouraged  and  none  were  attempted  after  November. 

The  morning  after  "  Buttons' "  escape  in  a  coffin  in  November 
I  was  assigned  to  watch  proceedings  at  the  dead-house.  I  saw 
every  body  brought  there  and  made  sure  that  every  one  was 
dead  before  being  put  in  a  box,  then  saw  the  box  nailed  up  se- 
curely, and  loaded  on  the  hearse.  I  was  reqvtired  to  go  with  the 
hearse  to  the  main  gate  and  vouch  to  the  guard  for  the  load  before 
the  hearse  would  be  allowed  to  pass  out.  I  saw  every  coffin  nailed 
up  and  every  load  go  out  from  this  time  till  February  23,  1865, 
when  I  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  the  front,  with  my 
regiment. 

Mr.  ConMin  left  the  camp  February  23d,  and  went  to 
the  front,  serving  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  near  Washington, 
June  26,  1865.  The  first  two  years  after  the  war  he  spent 
in  Nebraska,  then  went  to  Bergen,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
lived  there  about  ten  years.  In  1878  Mr.  Conklin  took  up 
his  residence  in  Elmira,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city.  In  1897,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster, 
and  served  a  fuU  term  of  four  years  with  credit  to  himself 
and  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  of  Elmira.  He  has, 
for  years,  been  a  member  of  Baldwin  Post,  No.  6,  G.A.R., 
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and  one  of  its  most  active  workers.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Post  erected  markers  at  both  ends  of  the 
prison  camp  on  Water  Street,  in  1900.  These  markers  are 
shown  in  Plates  Nos.  51  and  52.  They  are  of  granite, 
twelve  inches  square,  standing  about  eighteen  inches  above 
ground,  and  inscribed  on  their  face:  "Military  and  Prison 
Camp,  1 861-1 865.  Erected  by  Baldwin  Post,  No.  6,  G.A.R. , 
1900." 

Mr.  Conklin  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  residence 
has  been  one  of  Elmira's  prominent  and  respected  citizens. 
He  still  lives,  is  enjoying  comfortably  good  health,  and 
actively  engaged  in  business.  His  picture  as  shown  in  Plate 
28  was  taken  in  the  early  years  of  his  army  service.  He  has 
one  son,  Arthur  S.,  who  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1897. 
He  has  served  at  various  posts  in  this  country  and  the  Philip- 
pines, gradually  climbing  the  ladder  by  faithful  and  meritori- 
ous service,  till  recently  he  was  commissioned  Major  and 
assigned  to  the  general  staff  in  Washington — ^a  very  high 
but  weU  deserved  honor. 

The  author  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Conklin  for  much 
valuable  information  contributed  in  connection  with  this 
history. 

The  official  records  show  that  two  prisoners  escaped  in 
December.  Of  one  there  seems  to  be  no  record.  The  story 
of  the  other  follows: 

Bennie  Orcutt,  a  member  of  one  of  the  South  Carolina  reg- 
iments, was  a  mere  boy,  about  the  size  of  James  H.  Dumars, 
at  that  time  a  bright  yotaig  boy  known  by  everybody  as 
"Jimmie, "  the  son  of  Captain  R.  R.  R.  Dumars,  who  was 
on  duty  at  the  camp.  "Jimmie"  was  one  of  the  eight 
favored  civilians  who  had  a  pass  permitting  him  to  go  in 
and  out  at  will.  This  pass  was  obtained  for  him  by  his 
father,  who  nominally  employed  him  as  his  clerk  or  errand 
boy.  "Jimmie"  was  so  weU  known  by  the  guard  that  he 
never  had  to  show  his  pass.  The  guard  on  duty  at  the  gate 
occupied  the  little  office  "E"  shown  on  the  outUne  map,  at 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance.  On  the  side  toward  the  gate 
there  was  a  little  wicket  through  which  passes  were  handed  in 
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for  examination.  All  "Jimmie"  did  was  to  turn  his  head 
toward  this  wicket  and  caU  out  "Dumars"  and  the  guard 
would  permit  him  to  pass  in  or  out,  without  paying  any 
further  attention  to  him. 

Orcutt  was  diminutive  in  stature  like  "Jimmie, "  and  as 
near  Hke  him  as  "two  peas  in  a  pod."  He  was  a  bright, 
attractive  appearing  lad,  and  had  been  irregiilarly  employed 
as  an  errand  boy  by  the  clerks  in  the  "prison  office"  inside 
the  stockade.  How  and  when  he  conceived  the  ingenious 
idea  of  escape  which  he  adopted,  no  one  except  Orcutt  knows,, 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  the  thing  in  mind  and  was 
watching  "Jimmie"  Dumars.  One  day  "Jimmie"  did  not 
show  up.  Orcutt  improved  the  opportunity.  In  the  af- 
ternoon he  hung  around  the  office  and  watching  his  chance, 
stole  a  black  street  coat,  hanging  in  the  office  closet,  which 
belonged  to  one  of  the  civilian  clerks.  Just  about  dusk,  at 
the  usual  time  for  the  civilians  to  pass  out,  Orcutt  walked  up 
boldly  to  the  wicket,  clad  in  his  stolen  black  coat,  and,  as 
was  the  custom,  turned  his  face  toward  the  wicket  and  caUed 
out  "Dumars, "  and  passed  quickly  out.  fNothing  more  was 
seen  or  heard  of  Orcutt,  except  in  a  letter  sent,  after  he 
reached  home,  to  the  clerk  whose  coat  he  had  stolen,  con- 
taining a  profuse  apology  for  the  theft.  It  was  a  pity  that  so 
yoimg  a  boy  should  have  been  permitted  to  serve  in  the  army, 
and  perhaps  a  blessing  to  him  that  he  escaped?] 
1''^  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  James  H.  Dumars,  while 
containing  much  of  general  interest  on  other  subjects,  refers 
to  the  preceding  escape  and  provides  the  verification  of  the 
story,  and  for  that  reason  is  introduced  here: 

Blmira,  N.  Y.,  February  3,  1912. 
Dear  Mr.  Holmes: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  herewith  append 
a  few  "recollections": 

The  only  date  I  have  as  to  my  advent  in  the  Prison  Camp  is 
an  endorsement  on  the  back  of  a  Confederate  $10  bill,  as  follows : 
"Received  from  a  Rebel  prisoner  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1864, " 
and  signed  with  my  initials  (said  biU  having  become  so  worn 
that  it  had  been  backed  with  wrapping  paper) ;  and  which  was 
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one  of  several  given  me  as  presents  by  the  prisoners.  My 
impression  is  that  I  received  the  bill  not  a  very  long  time  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  men  and  boys  who  had  been 
captured  while  acting  as  a  "homeguard"  in  the  defence  of  Peters- 
burg. At  any  rate,  those  whom  I  met  were  not  regular  Confeder- 
ate troops. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  there  were  just  eight  civilians 
(whose  names  were  posted  in  the  office  outside  the  big  gates) 
who  were  allowed  to  enter  and  pass  out  at  will  by  simply  announc- 
ing their  identity.  My  father,  then  ia  Elmira,  on  detached 
(recruiting  for  his — the  i6ist  Regt.)  service,  had  been  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  camp,  in  charge  of  a  certainnumber  of  the  prisoners, 
and  as  he  was  entitled  to  have  a  servant  or  other  personal  assis- 
tant, he  naturally  chose  me  for  the  task  of  doing  the  errands  for 
him  that  were  necessitated  by  his  absence  from  the  home — he 
having  to  remain  inside,  imtil  relieved  in  regular  order. 

Boylike,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  many  friends  among  the 
prisoners;  especially  as  I  could  do  (and  did)  them  sundry  favors, 
which  included  the  purchase  of  such  material  for  the  making 
of  trinkets  that  could  not  be  procured  from  the  camp  sutler.  For 
such  purposes  I  bought  hard  rubber  knitting-needles,  from  which 
watch-chains  were  made  by  sawing  them  in  xa  inch  pieces. 
These  being  hollow,  every  other  piece  was  careftdly  split  on  one 
side  and  sprung  into  another  link.  Also,  I  bought  for  them  coat 
buttons,  which  were  then  made  of  the  same  material  (the  rubber 
"  trust "  had  not  then  been  thought  of) ,  from  which  a  large  variety 
of  rings  were  made.  Red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons  were  procured, 
to  be  run  into  the  fans  which  they  made  from  pieces  of  soft  pin 
wood.  These  articles  I  took  down-town,  and  disposed  of  to  my 
friends,  and  in  that  way  I  was  enabled  to  secure  for  them  a  little 
money  with  which  to  purchase  still  other  supplies. 

Of  the  young  man  who  escaped  by  giving  my  name  to  the  guard 
at  the  gate,  I  have  no  especial  remembrance.  I  presvime  I  never 
knew  him;  but  he  evidently  knew  me,  and  as  no  information  was 
required  other  than  the  name,  it  was  but  nattiral  for  a  guard  to 
let  him  pass  out.  I  learned  of  the  affair  through  my  father,  who, 
with  apparent  seriousness,  informed  me  that  undoubtedly  I  would 
be  put  in  the  young  man's  place,  should  I  go  up  to  the  camp !  I 
was  so  scared  that  it  was  several  weeks  later  before  I  mustered 
up  the  requisite  courage  to  do  so. 

I  have  among  my  valued  treasures  of  "the  old  days"  a  few 
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letters  from  the  prisoners,  written  me  in  the  Spring  of  '65.  These 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  unsealed,  and  all  such  were  read  by 
certain  officers  and  stamped  "examined." 

I  hope  the  names  of  John  Roberts  and  W.  A.  Porter — the 
latter  my  father's  clerk — appear  among  your  correspondents,  as 
I  would  dearly  love  to  greet  them  again. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  I  never  heard  or  saw  any 
evidence  than  that  it  was  of  the  kindest,  consistent  with  the 
discipline  that  had  to  be  maintained.  I  think  that  I  would 
certainly  have  heard  from  the  people  I  knew  (prisoners)  if  the 
case  had  been  otherwise.  The  appetizing  odors  which  regaled 
my  youthful  nostrils  when  near  the  kitchens  gave  evidence  of  the 
general  quality  of  the  food;  and  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  had  a 
"market"  several  times  a  week  for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus 
rations  would  indicate  that  the  quantity  was  not  lacking.  (This 
has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  commented  upon). 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jas.  H.  Dumars. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  flood,  March  16, 1865,  only  one 
prisoner  made  any  attempt  to  escape.  That  was  a  fellow 
known  as  "Dick  Turpin,"  Colonel  Moore's  "trusty."  He 
got  out  and  started  up  Water  Street,  getting  about  as  far  as 
where  Mr.  Guinn  Guinnip  now  Uves,  when  he  was  discovered 
by  a  guard  in  the  artillery  camp  across  the  street,  caught,  and 
returned  to  Colonel  Moore. 

The  next  and  last  prison  escape  was  in  April.  This 
prisoner  was  aided  by  the  driver  of  the  "  swiU  "  wagon.  The 
refuse  from  the  cook-houses  was  gathered  up  every  morning 
early  and  put  into  large  barrels  something  like  a  molasses 
hogshead.  The  swill  wagon  carried  three  of  these  barrels. 
One  morning  the  prisoner,  name  unknown,  in  some  way  got 
inside  one  of  these  barrels,  and  in  a  batch  of  swill,  with  his 
nose  just  far  enough  out  to  breathe,  but  his  head  out  of  sight 
of  any  person  standing  on  the  ground,  rode  out  of  the  camp 
undiscovered  and  unmolested.  Without  doubt  the  driver 
assisted  him  to  recover  a  presentable  condition  and  then 
escape.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him.  Mr.  Thad  C. 
Moore  is  the  sponsor  for  this  story. 
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As  a  matter  of  information  the  following  statistics  may  be 
of  interest. 
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"      Elmira  Prison  Camp 
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253 

"      all  other  points 
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Total  escapes  from  Northern  prisons- 

-1273 

The  conditions  at  Johnson's  Island  were  such  that  but 
few  dare  attempt  it.  The  camp  was  an  island  situated  in 
Lake  Erie,  three  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  any  one 
making  the  attempt  must  swim  three  miles  or  be  drowned ; 
therefore  few  made  the  attempt.  Eliminating  this  camp, 
Elmira  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  this  is  only  another 
proof  that  the  treatment  received  made  the  anxiety  to  escape 
less  acute.  All  but  one  of  the  escapes  were  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  camp's  history,  by  prisoners  who  had  not 
been  in  the  camp  long  enough  to  desire  an  escape  on  account 
of  hardships  endured,  but  they  rather  got  the  idea  of  escape 
by  habit,  having  been  confined  in  another  prison  before, 
from  which  escape  had  been  attempted  because  of  acute 
misery.  During  the  last  half  of  the  camp's  history  only  one 
man  escaped,  and  no  others  tried  to.  During  October  and 
November  there  were  many  tunnels  started.  The  boys  all 
got  the  fever  when  the  lucky  ten  made  their  "get-away," 
and  at  least  six  were  discovered  in  one  day,  soon  after  that 
escape.  It  soon  got  too  cold  to  dig,  and  that  was  the  last  of 
tunneUing.     In  the  spring  no  one  even  thought  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
The  Famous  Tunnel  Escape 

THE  morning  of  Friday,  October  7,  1864,  was  the  most 
momentous  and  exciting  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  the  prison.  Dtiring  the  night  ten  captives  had 
quietly  stolen  away,  and  nobody  the  wiser,  outside  of  the 
ten,  till  the  morning  roU-caU  betrayed  the  absence  of  those 
who  had  escaped.  The  officers  were  naturally  much  excited, 
and  cavalry  details  scoured  the  country  about  Elmira  for 
two  days  in  fmitless  search.  The  men  were  gone,  and  not 
one  was  recaptured.  This  narrative  tells  how  near  three  of 
them  came  to  it. 

The  Advertiser  of  Saturday,  October  8th,  says: 

On  Thursday  night  seven  rebel  prisoners  escaped  from  the 
enclosure  of  Barracks  No.  3,  by  running  atunnel  from  the  hospital 
building  under  the  floor  in  the  northeast  comer,  beneath  the 
fence  near  at  hand.  The  hole  was  barely  large  enough  for  one 
man  to  squeeze  through,  but  seven  managed  to  escape.  None 
had  been  retaken  last  evening,  but  there  was  a  suspicion  of 
their  whereabouts. 

This  was  foUowed  on  Monday  morning,  October  loth, 
by  the  following: 

We  learn  that  after  a  comparison  of  the  rolls  it  turns  out  that 
ten  prisoners  escaped  instead  of  seven.  They  escaped,  too,  from 
tents  pitched  near  the  fence  of  the  enclosure,  and  not  from  the 
hospital  building.  They  first  dug  mines  in  the  direction  of  and 
beneath  adjoining  tents,  making  air-holes,  which  were  artfully 
covered  over  to  avoid  suspicion.    They  were  also  run  contrary 
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to  the  line  of  the  fence,  so  that  if  discovered  during  their  work 
it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  in  which  tent  the  main  tunnel  was 
begun.  When  this  plan  of  digging  had  been  carried  out,  they 
caused  the  main  tuimel  to  take  a  sharp  turn,  and  calculated  the 
outlet  to  emerge  just  outside  the  fence.  They  arranged  that  two 
should  creep  through,  one  after  the  other,  and,  upon  getting 
outside,  one  ventured  to  avoid  the  sentinels  while  the  other  kept 
watch,  and,  as  soon  as  his  comrade  had  got  successfully  away,  he 
went  back  and  gave  the  information,  and  then  another  tried  the 
passage,  he  watching  while  the  first  watchman  tried  his  success 
in  getting  away;  and  so  the  routine  was  repeated,  each  man 
except  the  first  taking  upon  himself  the  task  of  traversing  the 
passage  twice,  backward  and  forward,  before  he  was  off  for  good. 
They  had  been  engaged  in  the  work  about  five  weeks,  as  near  as 
could  be  ascertained,  and  they  managed  to  dispose  of  the  earth 
they  dug  out  by  filling  it  into  their  haversacks,  which  they 
carried  and  emptied  into  the  sinks,  the  fact  that  the  men  wear 
them,  more  or  less,  wherever  they  go,  not  exciting  suspicion. 

The  account  as  recited  by  those  who  were  there  when  it 
happened  is  materially  different,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
reading. 

This  was  the  crowning  effort  of  numerous  attempts  to 
tiinnel  out  of  the  prison,  and  the  only  one  which  was  success- 
ful. Little  could  be  learned  about  it,  as  none  but  those 
who  escaped  knew  anything  about  it,  except  those  who  had 
dropped  out,  two  or  three  in  number. 

Sergeant  John  M.  Hood,  of  ist  S.  C.  Vols,  (now  Atlanta, 
Ga.),  says: 

On  Friday  morning,  after  the  tuimel  escape,  the  Confederate 
orderly  sergeants  in  charge  of  wards  agreed  not  to  report  any  as 
absent  at  roll-call,  so  it  was  two  days  before  they  could  tell  how 
many  had  really  escaped,  who  they  were,  and  from  what  wards. 
The  Federal  sergeants,  each  of  whom  had  charge  of  several  wards, 
never  called  the  roll. 

This  explains  why  the  Advertiser's  first  account,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  reported  only  seven. 

Of  the  ten  who  escaped  three  are  known  to  be  dead,  John 
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Fox  Maull,  J.  p.  Putegnat,  and  J.  P.  Scruggs.  One  man 
named  Glenn  has  never  been  heard  from  since.  The  re- 
maining six  are  living,  and  some  account  of  the  personal 
experience  of  each  one  is  given  in  the  story  which  follows. 
The  first  definite  and  extended  accotmt,  so  far  as  learned 
by  the  author,  was  given  to  the  public  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  Sunday,  June  22, 
1902,  which  devoted  half  a  page  to  the  "ThriUing  Story  of 
Ten  Intrepid  Confederates'  Escape  from  the  Horrors  of  the 
Military  Prison  at  Elmira. "  Several  illustrations  appeared 
with  the  article.  It  was  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  de  Cottes, 
and  it  was  probably  taken  from  a  story  of  the  escape  written 
by  J.  Fox  MauU  in  1887.  His  story  has  been  selected  as  the 
basis  of  this  account.  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  have  some 
repetition  in  the  story  as  written  by  the  different  partici- 
pants, but  this  will  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
hoped  to  make  this  the  most  complete  and  accurate  story  of 
the  escape  thus  far  published.  The  slight  variations  in  the 
different  accounts  are  easily  reconciled  when  it  is  remembered 
that  many  years  have  elapsed,  and  one's  memory  is  not 
likely  to  be  absolutely  accurate  in  regard  to  incidents  which 
at  the  time  appeared  insignificant,  but  which,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  history,  become  important  factors  in  the  make- 
up of  the  complete  story.  The  general  story  of  John  Fox 
Maull  follows : 

JOHN   FOX    MAULL's    STORY 

Those  who  escaped  were  principally  from  the  Jeff  Davis 
Artillery,  Carter's  Battalion.  I  belonged  to  this  company, 
enlisting  in  Selma,  Ala.,  in  June,  1861 .  The  company  was  sent  to 
Richmond,  where  we  were  drilled  and  equipped,  then  to  Center- 
viUe,  thence  to  Yorktown,  then  back  to  Richmond.  When 
preparing  to  attack  the  Union  forces  at  Seven  Pines,  I  fired  the 
signal  gun  to  start  the  battle.  After  participating  in  many 
skirmishes  and  the  battles  at  Seven  Pines,  Chancellorsville, 
Fredericksburg,  Cold  Harbor,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Wilderness, 
we  entered  the  fight  near  Spottsylvania  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  May   12,   1864.     Scarcely  had  we  got  inside  our 
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breastworks  that  morning  when  we  were  fiercely  attacked  by 
Hancock's  corps,  and  after  driving  them  back  several  times  we 
were  finally  captured.  This  occurred  on  the  right  heel  of  the 
"Horseshoe,"  where  our  ammunition  was  taken  by  infantry 
which  poured  in  from  the  "toe"  of  the  Shoe,  coming  in  between 
our  guns  and  the  ammunition. 

After  our  capture  we  were  taken,  with  a  large  boay  of  infan- 
try, to  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  where  we  were  kept  till  August  15th, 
when  all  the  members  of  our  company,  about  thirty-five,  were 
transferred  to  Elmira.  Here  almost  the  first  man  I  saw  was 
Frank  Saurine,  a  Philadelphia  boy  who  had  lived  in  the  South 
and  joined  a  company  of  the  3d  Alabama  regiment  in  Mont- 
gomery. He  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Point  Lookout,  where  we 
became  friends.  We  immediately  set  about  planning  escape, 
and  finally  decided  upon  a  tunnel.  The  tent  I  occupied  seemed 
the  nearest  and  best  place  to  begin.  It  was  near  the  wall,  being 
occupied  by  four  of  my  company,  G.  Y.  Higgins,  J.  P.  Putegnat, 
John  Alford,  and  Robert  Cobb.  This  tent  was  the  second  one  on 
the  west  end  of  the  second  row  of  tents  nearest  the  city,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  large  tree  seen  in  Plate  No.  2.  The  tents 
were  put  up  in  lines  with  streets  between  them,  placed  back  to 
back,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  apart,  both  back  and  sides. 
The  front  end  opened  on  the  streets,  which  were  graded  up  like 
city  streets.  The  first  line  of  tents  opened  toward  the  Water 
Street  fence,  due  north,  with  the  backs  toward  us,  and  only  about 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  wall.  The  first  step  was  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  tent,  so  I  laid  the  case 
before  the  boys  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  met  with  opposition  from 
all  but  Putegnat,  a  boy  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  as  brave  as 
any  man  in  our  company.  He  said  it  could  be  done,  and  he 
favored  it.  Our  plans  being  thus  upset,  we  decided  to  work  from 
an  empty  tent  lower  down  on  the  same  line,  the  third  from  the 
east  end.  The  next  problem  was  how  to  make  this,  change  with- 
out creating  suspicion.  We  agreed  to  raise  a  little  row  that 
night,  have  a  fight,  and  then  move  out.  In  ten  minutes  after  we 
were  in  bed  I  was  in  as  lively  a  fight  as  ever  I  had.  After  getting 
bruised  up  some  we  quit  fighting,  took  our  blankets,  and  went  to 
the  empty  tent. 

As  we  were  only  three,  we  decided  it  best  to  take  another  man, 

and  we  selected  Wash.  B.  Traweek,  who  was  known  as  the  fight- 

'  ing  man  of  the  comoany.     He  was  one  of  the  few  men  I  have 
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known  who  was  a  big  talker,  and  then  did  all  he  said  he  wotdd  do ; 
and  he  was  a  man  who  never  seemed  to  tire.  We  four  met  in  the 
tent,  and  took  an  oath  not  to  divulge  to  any  one  our  purpose, 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  each  pledging  his  sacred  honor 
that  if  betrayed  we  would  follow  the  betrayer  and  knife  him; 
that  if  caught  at  work  by  any  of  the  prisoners,  the  discoverer 
must  join  us  or  die ;  that  we  would  assist  each  other  in  every  way, 
and  would  require  this  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  one  we  took  in. 
We  planned  our  course  of  procedure,  deciding  to  dig  with  a  spade 
at  night.  We  stole  a  spade  from  a  contractor's  outfit  then 
employed  in  ditching  the  streets,  and  at  9  o'clock  that  night, 
August  24th,  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  was  thrown  into  the  street 
in  front  of  the  tent.  We  were  all  young  and  ambitious;  and  we 
thought  we  could  dig  our  way  out  in  four  or  five  days,  but  we 
soon  discovered  it  was  no  easy  task,  and  settled  down  to  hard  work 
and  thoughtful  planning.  The  spade  striking  hard  against  the 
stones  made  so  much  noise  we  were  fearful  it  might  be  heard  by 
our  neighbors,  so  we  decided  to  cover  the  hole,  which  we  did  with 
planks  taken  from  the  walk  in  front  of  the  hospital. 

We  did  considerable  work  that  night,  depositing  the  dirt  on 
the  pile  in  the  street.  Imagine  our  surprise  next  morning  when 
we  discovered  that  our  dirt  was  of  a  different  color  from  that  in 
the  road.  Fortunately,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  noticed  by  the 
contractors  or  others,  but  we  were  wise  enough  not  to  put  any 
more  on  the  street  pile.  We  decided  that  a  knife  would  be  better 
to  dig  with,  and  the  daytime  safer  than  night  to  carry  away  the 
dirt,  being  less  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  guards. 
Traweek  borrowed  from  Bulger,  a  jolly  Irishman  of  our  company, 
a  knife  made  from  a  twelve-inch  file,  with  which  we  completed 
the  digging. 

First,  we  cut  a  round  hole  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
carefully  removing  the  sod,  and  went  down  about  four  feet, 
keeping  the  tent  closed  all  the  time  till  we  got  down  low  enough 
to  hide  the  digger's  head  when  sitting  down.  Then  we  put  the 
planks  across,  and  one  man  would  lie  on  the  plank  to  hide  the 
hole  and  to  lift  the  dirt  to  be  carried  away.  At  night  we  would 
put  the  planks  down  over  the  hole,  having  left  a  shelf  in  the  dirt 
a  little  way  down  from  the  top  for  them  to  rest  on,  and  put  the 
sod  in  place,  so  no  one  would  notice  anything  wrong. 

Putegnat  was  the  only  man  who  had  an  extra  shirt,  and  he 
let  us  have  it  to  make  bags  from,  in  which  to  take  away  the  dirt. 
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These  bags  held  about  a  pint.  The  man  who  carried  the  dirt 
wore  a  jacket  and  cape.  The  Uning  on  the  inside  was  slit,  so 
two  or  three  sacks  of  dirt  could  be  stowed  on  each  side  and  carried 
away  without  attracting  notice.  It  was  thought  that  we  could 
work  faster  and  finish  quicker  by  digging  a  hole  just  big  enough 
for  a  man  to  crawl  through.  The  digger  would  pull  the  dirt 
down  to  his  knees,  and  the  man  behind  him  would  pull  it  back 
to  the  outlet,  fill  the  little  bags  and  hand  them  to  the  man  lying 
on  the  plank.  He  in  turn  would  give  them  to  the  carriers  to 
dispose  of  at  the  sinks  or  the  pool.  When  we  had  completed  oiu: 
shaft  we  started  on  the  tunnel  proper,  taking  a  beeline  for  the 
fence,  and  digging  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  crawl  through. 
Our  work  being  much  harder  than  we  thought  for,  we  decided  to 
take  in  another  man.  Putegnat  suggested  Cecrops  Malone,  one 
of  his  friends,  of  the  9th  Alabama  regiment,  so  we  elected  him, 
and  we  found  him  to  be  an  excellent  and  willing  worker. 

One  day  there  came  a  sudden  and  unexpected  call  for  inspec- 
tion of  quarters.  Two  of  the  men  were  in  the  tunnel  working. 
The  others  quickly  planked  and  covered  the  hole,  cleaned  every- 
thing up  nicely,  and  struck  tent  for  inspection.  We  were  badly 
frightened  by  this  sudden  move  and  decided  it  would  be  safer 
if  we  had  our  orderly  sergeant  on  our  side  to  keep  us  posted.  He 
was  a  good  man,  from  South  Carolina,  named  Brawley.  We 
took  him  in,  and  he  did  us  good  service  by  keeping  us  advised 
about  everything,  but  he  did  no  work  on  the  tuimel  on  accoimt 
of  a  sore  arm,  through  bad  vaccination.  He  suggested  the  ad- 
dition of  the  "sick  sergeant,"  because  our  work  was  beginning 
to  tell  on  us.  We  needed  more  food  to  sustain  our  strength. 
We  took  him  in,  J.  P.  Scruggs,  a  South  Carolinian,  and  we  never 
regretted  it.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  "sick  sergeant"  he  could 
procure  food  for  us,  which  he  did,  claiming  it  was  for  sick  prison- 
ers in  the  tents.  He  brought  us  two  water  buckets  of  soup  and 
plenty  of  fresh  bread  every  day,  which  gave  us  renewed  strength 
and  put  us  in  fine  shape  for  hard  work.  By  advice  of  our  orderly 
we  also  added  to  our  ranks  Shelton,  Webster,  and  Glenn.  We 
did  not  work  at  the  tunnel  all  the  time,  but  had  set  times  for  all 
to  come ;  the  balance  of  the  time  we  spent  as  we  pleased. 

Saurine  beginning  to  shirk  work,  the  boys  decided  to  drop  him. 
I  still  had  faith  in  Saurine,  and  told  him  I  would  keep  him  posted, 
and  I  did.  I  learned  from  him  shortly  why  he  did  not  come  to 
work.     He  had  discovered  another  tunnel  under  way,  and  was 
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watching  it  to  find  out  which  would  finish  first,  and  then  tell  us, 
so  we  could  go  too. 

Then  Saurine  told  me  that  in  two  days  a  tunnel  would  be 
ready  under  one  of  the  hospitals.  I  told  Traweek  and  Putegnat, 
and  they  said  they  already  knew  about  it,  and  had  worked  in  it. 
Then  Traweek  took  a  long  chance  and  tried  to  open  the  hospital 
tunnel  that  night.  They  succeeded  after  working  all  night  in 
completing  it,  as  they  supposed,  but  when  they  opened  a  small 
hole  they  found  it  was  just  inside  the  fence,  and  that  it  was 
morning.  The  completion  of  the  work  was  left  for  the  next 
night,  but  during  the  day  the  guards  discovered  it  and  dug  it  up. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  as  Traweek  was  emptying  rocks,  a 
young  fellow  came  up  and  said,  "You  'd  better  take  care  of 
yourself."  Traweek  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  replied, 
"I  know  what  you  are  doing;  you  are  tunnelling,  and  I  want  to 
work  with  you."  Traweek  answered  that  as  he  had  discovered 
us  we  would  have  to  let  him  in,  and  so  the  man,  whom  we  came  to 
know  as  Berry  Benson,  a  sergeant  in  a  South  Carolina  regiment, 
took  the  oath,  and  became  one  of  us.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  men  we  had,  ready  to  work  at  aU  times,  his  head  full  of 
excellent  ideas,  which  immediately  began  to  crop  out.  One  of 
his  first  suggestions  was  that  there  was  too  much  crawling  to  get 
out  a  little  dirt,  which  could  be  saved  by  getting  a  box  with  a 
cord  in  each  end,  so  it  could  be  pulled  in  to  the  digger,  and  pulled 
back  when  full.  We  got  the  box,  attached  two  long  cords  to  it, 
and  put  it  into  use.  It  was  a  great  success,  saving  much  time  in 
crawling  back  and  forth. 

Not  long  after,  Traweek  received  a  summons  from  Major 
Colt  to  come  to  his  quarters.  He  responded  quickly,  expecting 
it  might  be  a  package  from  some  friend  north.  I  followed  slowly, 
and  when  I  came  within  earshot  I  heard  Traweek  tell  Major  Colt 
to  do  what  he  pleased  with  him  but  under  no  punishment  would 
he  betray  his  friends.  After  much  coaxing  and  many  threats, 
the  Major  sent  him  to  the  guard-house,  to  be  placed  in  close 
confinement. 

Leaving  headquarters  with  Traweek,  I  arranged  a  plan  to 
communicate  with  him.  Next  day  the  man  who  took  rations 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  guard-house  gave  me  a  piece  of  bread 
Traweek  had  sent,  telling  the  man  he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to 
eat  it.  In  the  bread  I  found  a  note  saying  that  with  a  file  he 
could  fix  it  so  as  to  get  out  when  the  tunnel  was  ready.     With  no 
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money  to  buy  a  file,  it  was  a  crafty  job  to  get  one,  but,  stifling 
my  conscience,  I  went  among  the  ring  makers,  and  soon  I  had  a 
file  up  my  sleeve.  I  concealed  it  in  a  piece  of  bread  and  gave  it  to 
the  same  messenger,  telling  him  my  appetite  had  left  me,  but 
Traweek's  had  returned.  The  bread  was  delivered.  Next  day 
Traweek  wrote  me  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  he  was 
ready  to  come  out  whenever  notified. 

While  Traweek  was  in  the  guard-house  he  occupied  a  cell  in 
company  with  J.  W.  Crawford  of  the  6th  Virginia  Cavalry,  who 
was  admitted  and  took  the  oath  after  they  were  released.  [The 
particulars  are  given  in  Traweek's  story.]  About  this  time  I  got 
sick  from  lack  of  air  in  the  tunnel,  which  became  so  foul  every 
day  before  the  ventilator  was  opened,  that  a  candle  would  not 
bum.  It  was  torture  to  all,  and  it  used  me  up  completely, 
so  that  I  could  do  no  work  inside.  The  dust  created  in  the  dig- 
ging, and  the  lack  of  air,  had  so  affected  my  lungs  that  I  was 
useless  for  inside  work,  and  I  suggested  taking  in  two  fresh 
men  from  our  artillery  company,  George  Jackson,  and  William 
Templin,  both  good  and  tried  men.  They  were  accepted  and 
took  the  oath.  From  this  time  I  did  little  but  carry  away  dirt 
and  rocks. 

We  had  been  fortunate  in  striking  firm  ground  to  work  on, 
composed  mostly  of  clay  and  rock,  and  there  had  been  no  caving 
of  consequence.  With  few  exceptions  the  rocks  were  from  grape 
to  canister  in  size.  One  was  come  upon  so  big  it  was  removed 
with  great  difficulty.  After  getting  it  out,  I  put  on  the  cape,  had 
the  boys  lift  it  up  in  my  arms,  and  walked  off,  hugging  it  for  dear 
life,  and  having  no  idea  as  to  how  I  was  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  soon  gave 
out,  and  thought  I  must  let  it  drop,  but,  seeing  some  men  sitting 
in  a  group  talking,  I  went  up  and  sat  down  in  the  circle,  placing 
my  legs  tailor  fashion.  The  rock  soon  became  so  heavy,  I  let 
it  slip  quietly  to  the  ground,  then  I  edged  up  carefully  and  sat 
on  the  stone,  all  the  while  talking  with  the  men  as  if  I  knew  them. 
When  the  last  man  was  gone,  I  got  up  and  left  the  rock,  and  it 
was  not  noticed. 

We  became  anxious  to  know  just  where  we  were,  and  how 
much  farther  we  had  to  dig.  We  had  already  measured  inside 
with  a  string,  and  knew  its  length,  but  we  could  not  lay  the  string 
down  outside  and  measure  toward  the  fence;  that  would  at  once 
betray  us.  So  we  tried  to  guess,  but  we  disagreed.  Then  Ben- 
son devised  this  plan.     Let  one  man,  said  he,  go  into  the  tunnel 
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as  far  as  completed,  while  another  strikes  together  two  stones 
at  the  spot  where  we  think  it  ends. 

To  deceive  the  guards  we  got  a  piece  of  tin  and  hammered  on 
it,  talking  about  making  a  spoon  so  the  sentry  could  hear.  He 
looked  on  awhile,  grinned,  and  walked  away.  The  man  in  the 
tunnel  gave  the  signal  to  the  man  in  the  shaft,  and  he  to  the  one 
standing  at  the  door;  he  signalled  to  the  spoonmakers,  too  far  to 
the  left.  The  spoonmakers  moved  as  directed,  till  at  last  the 
signal  came.  Overhead.  The  spot  was  far  to  the  right;  we  were 
astonished,  and  refused  to  believe  it.  Benson  said,  "I  imder- 
stand  it :  we  are  all  right-handed ;  we  lie  on  our  left  sides  and  dig 
with  our  right  hands,  and  so  dig  too  much  in  front.  So  the  tunnel 
swerves  to  the  right,  and  describes  a  long  curve.  To  prove  where 
we  are,  without  guesswork,  let  us  run  a  small  hole  up  in 
the  grass  and  see  where  it  comes  out."  At  this  the  rest 
of  us  demurred,  but  when  he  urged  the  need  of  it  to  supply 
fresh  air  to  the  diggers,  he  won  us  over.  In  ten  minutes  he  had 
procured  an  army  ramrod,  which  Traweek  took  into  the  tunnel. 
Three  men  stood  over  the  spot  while  Traweek  slowly  worked  the 
ramrod  up.  It  came  out  in  the  midst  of  the  group.  A  foot  came 
down  on  it,  the  signal  to  stop.  Sure  enough,  we  had  curved  away 
to  the  right,  and  were  still  eighteen  feet  from  the  fence.  This 
blunder  on  our  part  was  called  by  the  Advertiser  "artftd  engineer- 
ing." We  now  had  to  change  the  course  of  the  tunnel.  To 
ascertain  the  exact  direction  it  was  suggested  that  a  stick,  having 
a  slit  in  both  ends  running  the  same  way,  be  run  up  through  the 
hole  and  turned  tiU  the  slit  pointed  directly  toward  the  fence. 
This  was  done  and  we  found  otur  course  easily.  The  tunnel  was 
enlarged  at  this  point  to  give  more  air  and  provide  space  so  the 
box  filler  cotdd  work  more  conveniently.  This  enlarged  chamber 
we  called  the  Ventilator.  In  the  daytime  a  stone  was  kept  over 
the  hole  in  the  grass  to  prevent  its  discovery,  being  constantly 
watched  by  some  of  the  party,  but  at  dark  it  was  removed  to  let 
in  fresh  air. 

On  the  morning  of  October  6th,  we  were  told  by  the  diggers 
that  the  tunnel  was  very  nearly  completed.  This  created  an 
immediate  excitement.  None  but  ourselves  might  know  what 
thoughts  came  to  the  anxious  minds  of  the  little  group  that  had 
labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully  to  be  free.  Visions  came  to 
me  of  the  sweet  face  of  my  sister  and  her  little  ones,  who  were  my 
all.     I  could  see  them  with  outstretched  arms  waiting  to  greet 
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me,  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  gladness.  There  was  one  other 
who  would  give  me  a  sweet  welcome,  who  had  been  in  my  mind 
during  all  the  work,  nerving  me  to  greater  effort  every  day,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  soon  to  see  her. 

But  little  time  was  given  to  such  thoughts,  as  we  had  to 
complete  the  task  and  make  our  concerted  plan  of  escape.  Tra- 
week  and  I  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  go  first.  Traweek  was 
the  lucky  man,  and  he  chose  Crawford  to  go  with  him.  We  had 
decided  to  go  in  pairs,  as  far  as  possible.  All  were  to  meet  at  a 
certain  bam  we  could  see  north  of  the  prison.  [This  was  prob- 
ably the  bam  on  the  Hoffman  homestead.]  We  arranged  to  go 
out  in  the  following  order:  Traweek,  Crawford,  Maull,  Scruggs, 
Malone,  Putegnat,  Shelton,  Glenn,  Benson,  Jackson,  TempUn. 
Webster  was  too  sick  to  come.  Sergeant  Brawley,  with  his  bad 
arm,  thought  his  chance  of  exchange  was  good,  so  he  decided  not 
to  come,  and  Shelton  lost  his  nerve  and  remained  behind. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  open  the  tunnel  that  night,  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  diggers  began  work  early,  sending  back 
word  of  their  progress.  Twelve  o'clock  came,  and  stiU  the  tunnel 
was  not  finished.  The  work  went  on,  the  diggers  plying  the 
knife  vigorously,  while  we  piled  the  dirt  in  the  tent.  Time  went 
on,  the  hours  seeming  long  to  all  of  us,  and  we  grew  more  anxious 
every  minute.  Finally  came  the  word,  "  We  have  struck  a  post 
in  the  fence!  Get  ready!"  The  perilous  part  of  the  job  was 
now  before  us — to  get  safely  out  of  the  tunnel  when  it  was  open — 
and  now,  after  twenty-one  years,  it  seems  reckless  to  go  out  under 
a  guard  with  a  loaded  gun  not  six  feet  away,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  a  shot  and  feel  the  cold  lead.  I  confess  that 
chiUs  ran  up  and  down  my  back  when  I  started,  and  stiU  do  when 
I  think  about  that  trip  to  liberty. 

Traweek  went  first  to  break  the  crust,  Crawford  followed,  and 
I  came  next.  I  had  a  severe  headache,  and  lay  with  my  head  on 
Crawford's  foot  while  Traweek  was  opening  the  hole.  The  hot 
air  nearly  suffocated  me,  and  I  became  exhausted  and  fell  asleep. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  a  refreshing  breeze  swept  through  the 
tunnel  from  the  front.  I  woke  with  a  start  and  felt  for  Craw- 
ford's foot,  but  it  was  gone.  I  crawled  forward.  When  I  got 
to  the  post  I  raised  up,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  six  Yankee 
soldiers  arotmd  a  fire  just  across  the  road.  Then  the  sentry  on 
the  wall  called  out  "Four  o'clock,  and  aU  's  well!"  I  looked  for 
Traweek,  but  saw  nothing  of  him.     He  was  gone.     The  sentry 
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was  right  over  my  head,  six  Yanks  a  few  steps  away,  and  I  saw 
guards  both  ways. 

My  first  idea  was  to  walk  under  the  platform  down  to  the 
end  of  the  prison,  where  there  was  a  creek,  and  crawl  through, 
under  the  bridge,  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  but  I  reckoned 
Traweek  and  Crawford  had  gone  that  way,  and  if  the  sentries 
saw  others  doing  so,  it  might  cause  suspicion,  so  I  decided  to  cross 
the  road  right  there,  and  if  the  sentinels  halted  me  to  go  toward 
the  six  Yanks  and  take  my  chance  of  outheeling  them,  thinking 
that  if  halted  I  would  not  be  shot  at  while  in  line  with  them. 

I  stepped  out  as  leisxirely  as  my  grit  wotild  allow  expecting 
every  instant  to  hear  the  word  "Halt!"  and  ready  to  spring  as 
close  to  the  Yanks  as  I  could  on  hearing  the  conamand,  but  none 
came.  I  walked  up  close  to  the  soldiers  and  turned  to  my  right, 
as  if  going  to  the  city.  I  passed  the  observatory,  and  went  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  town.  I  saw  three  soldiers  coming  toward  me 
on  my  side  of  the  street,  so  I  turned  into  a  yard,  went  through  a 
side  gate  into  the  back  yard,  and  on  through  a  potato  patch, 
and  crossed  a  street  [Gray  St.]  then  I  struck  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  bam.  I  passed  through  a  grove  in  which  was  a  camp  of 
soldiers.  [This  grove  was  on  the  plot  now  occupied  by  No.  11 
school.]  The  soldiers  were  all  asleep,  and  I  went  on  to  the  bam. 
I  found  no  one  there,  and  waited,  looking  for  the  boys  till  it 
began  to  grow  light. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave,  I  saw  Jackson  and  Templin  sneaking 
along.  It  was  then  so  light  we  must  move  at  once.  Hurriedly 
consulting,  we  decided  to  go  west  and  then  cross  the  river  above 
the  prison.  To  do  this  we  had  to  cross  West  Water  Street,  and 
when  we  got  there  it  was  broad  daylight.  We  got  safely  to  the 
river,  however,  took  off  our  clothes,  held  them  above  our  heads, 
and  crossed  over.  Jackson  and  Templin  both  fell  and  got  their 
clothes  wet,  and  the  day  being  cold,  they  suffered  severely. 

We  lay  all  day  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  watching,  talking, 
and  plaiming.  We  saw  the  forsaken  prisoners  gather  around  our 
tent,  and  witnessed  the  great  stir  among  them  all  day.  When 
night  came  we  were  very  hungry,  having  had  but  one  raw  turnip 
and  an  ear  of  com  to  eat  since  two  o'clock  the  preceding  day. 

At  dusk  we  started  to  go  south  through  the  country,  regardless 
of  roads.  Soon  we  found  an  orchard,  and  the  hardest  little 
apples  I  ever  saw,  but  how  sweet  they  tasted  to  starving  men! 
Having  been  sick  for  two  weeks,  with  nothing  to  eat  I  could 
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relish,  these  tasted  better  than  any  apples  I  ever  ate.  Satisfying 
our  stomachs,  and  filling  our  pockets,  we  started  on,  and  soon 
discovered  another  orchard  loaded  with  splendid  apples.  We 
unloaded  our  pockets  and  filled  them  with  selected  fruit.  Tramp- 
ing through  woods,  up  and  down  hills,  we  soon  became  very 
tired,  and  decided  to  make  for  the  railroad.  Toward  night  we 
came  to  a  house,  stopped,  and  asked  the  lady  for  some  supper. 
She  said  she  would  see.  Looking  through  the  window,  I  saw  two 
well  dressed  Yankee  officers  at  the  table  eating  supper.  We  got 
away  in  all  haste,  taking  a  road  leading  to  the  railroad,  which  we 
reached  at  the  five  mile  post  south  of  Elmira. 

A  little  below,  on  the  right,  was  a  small  house.  Seeing  a 
light,  we  went  up  and  knocked.  A  man  came  to  the  door,  and 
we  asked  for  some  supper.  The  kind-hearted  fellow  told  us  to 
come  in,  telling  us  he  had  but  little,  to  which  we  were  welcome. 
As  soon  as  we  got  inside,  his  wife  said,  "I  bet  you  fellows  are 
rebel  prisoners  that  escaped  last  night. "  We  told  her  she  was 
mistaken.  "  I  am  sure  of  it, "  she  said;  "if  I  did  n't  think  so,  I 
would  n't  give  you  a  mouthful  of  supper;  I  do  wish  every  rebel 
prisoner  would  get  away:  I  'm  so  sorry  for  them."  Then  she 
added,  "Another  poor  fellow  left  just  before  you  came;  and  I 
am  sure  he  was  one  that  escaped."  And  she  gave  us  a  good 
description  of  Scruggs. 

We  then  said  we  were  rebel  deserters  on  our  way  to  Elmira. 
After  getting  some  salt  and  matches  we  left,  going  south  on  the 
railroad  track.  Having  neglected  to  arrange  with  Major  Colt 
for  transportation  and  with  our  limited  outfit,  consisting  of  one 
old  pocket  knife,  we  were  in  a  bad  way,  but  with  matches,  salt, 
and  knife,  we  felt  we  could  make  it.  We  soon  passed  a  fence  on 
which  we  saw  turkeys  roosting.  We  relieved  the  fence  of  the 
two  largest  and,  gathering  some  Irish  potatoes,  we  were  prepared 
for  our  day's  feast.  Reaching  the  15  nule  post,  we  decided  to 
stop  over,  so  we  took  to  the  woods,  found  a  running  stream,  and 
lay  over  till  next  night.  We  feasted  all  day  on  roast  turkey 
potatoes  and  apples. 

That  evening  we  started  out  again,  but  had  not  gone  far  when 
Templin  complained  of  cramp  colic,  and  when  we  reached  the 
18  mile  post  he  gave  out  entirely.  Drawn  almost  double,  we 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  woods.  We  foimd  a  fine 
shelter  under  some  cedar  trees,  with  a  thick  bed  of  straw  on  the 
ground.     The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  so  we  raked  up  the  straw 
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and  made  a  fire.  By  this  time  Templin  could  not  move,  and  he 
begged  us  not  to  leave  him.  We  told  him  we  would  not  forsake 
him,  if  it  took  a  month  to  cure  him.  We  rubbed  and  worked  over 
him  nearly  all  night,  neglecting  any  arrangement  for  next  day's 
provender.  We  had  a  few  potatoes  and  apples  left.  It  snowed 
about  three  inches  that  night,  and  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold. 
Templin  recovered  sufficiently  to  travel  the  next  night.  Thinly 
clad  as  we  were,  we  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  About  mid- 
night we  began  to  look  for  the  next  day's  rations. 

Seeing  a  house  near  the  road,  we  went  up  and  looked  through 
the  window,  and  saw  a  large  tin  pail  on  the  floor.  We  carefully 
opened  the  window  and  captured  the  pail.  We  then  found  a 
milkhouse,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  delicious  mUk,  the 
first  to  greet  our  palates  in  many  long  months.  We  also  got  some 
nice  butter.  Having  now  something  to  cook  in,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  live  high.  We  caught  three  turkeys,  gathered  some 
apples  and  potatoes,  and  robbed  a  beehive  of  delicious  white 
honey,  and  such  a  feast  we  had  next  day. 

At  night,  soon  after  we  started,  I  heard  a  rooster  crow,  and 
answered  his  call  in  person.  When  I  got  into  the  bam  where  he 
was,  I  saw  a  buggy,  and  in  it  a  fine  buffalo  robe.  We  took  it 
and  cut  parts  of  it  off,  and  made  gloves  for  each  of  us,  and  then 
I  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle  and  put  my  head  through  it.  I  have 
never  repented  taking  it;  it  provided  us  lots  of  comfort. 

In  due  time  we  reached  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  passed  on,  going  over  the 
railroad  bridge.  As  soon  as  we  were  safely  beyond  the  town  we 
began  to  look  for  food  again.  At  our  right  on  the  mountain  we 
saw  a  light.  We  made  for  it,  and  found  a  house.  The  people 
were  already  up,  but  we  spied  a  chicken  house,  from  which  we 
quietly  borrowed  six  fine  chickens. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  we  came  to  a  stream  with 
thick  bushes  on  the  bank.  We  camped  there  and  started  a  fire 
to  cook  our  breakfast,  but  the  people  in  the  house  saw  the  smoke. 
The  old  man  and  his  wife,  with  John,  the  hired  man,  ran  in  on  us 
before  our  breakfast  was  ready.  The  old  man  abused  us,  but 
we  took  it  good-naturedly.  He  told  John  to  watch  us  while  he 
went  to  town  after  the  police.  We  gathered  up  some  stones  and 
moved  them  off  at  a  double-quick,  the  old  man  in  the  lead.  We 
picked  up  our  plunder  and  travelled  about  three  miles  on  the 
mountain  to  another  stream,  where  we  spent  the  day. 
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That  night  we  again  made  for  the  railroad.  After  going  a 
few  miles  we  stopped  at  a  section  house  right  by  the  river.  The 
Irishman  and  his  wife  were  just  sitting  down  to  supper,  which 
consisted  of  one  little  mackerel  and  a  few  potatoes.  We  were 
cordially  invited  to  join  them,  and  the  old  woman  got  another 
mackerel,  the  last  in  the  house.  They  soon  guessed  who  we  were, 
and  no  amount  of  lying  did  us  any  good. 

They  said  we  were  escaped  prisoners,  and  told  us  the  bridge 
ahead  of  us  was  guarded,  and  not  to  stop  at  the  next  section  house, 
because  the  occupants  hated  Rebels  and  would  kill  us  sure.  We 
took  their  advice,  avoiding  the  houses,  and  kept  on  till  we  passed 
a  station  near  the  first  bridge  that  crossed  the  river  below  Williams- 
port.  We  camped  in  a  hollow  on  the  left  of  the  road,  about  half- 
way from  the  station  to  the  bridge.  The  railroad  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  at  this  point.  After  sleeping  and  eating  till 
near  sundown,  we  heard  loud  talking  at  the  station. 

Soon  a  number  of  armed  men  came  down  the  track  till  they 
got  near  us,  when  one  of  them  said,  "Boys,  you  all  go  down  to 
the  bridge  and  I  will  go  in  the  bottom  to  the  run  and  flush  them. 
Then  you  can  kill  them  as  they  come  over."  We  picked  up 
our  robe  and  pail  and  started  to  cross  the  creek,  but  could  not 
find  a  log,  and  it  was  too  wide  to  jump  over.  Finding  a  gully, 
we  lay  down  in  it  and  covered  ourselves  with  the  robe,  agreeing 
to  nab  him  if  he  came  up  to  us,  and  if  we  could  not  keep  him  quiet 
we  would  kill  him. 

As  he  passed  our  camp  he  called  out  to  the  others,  "Here  's 
where  they  camped  and  they  have  left  lots  of  grub. "  He  came 
on  directly  toward  us,  and  as  he  neared  us  he  was  looking  up  the 
creek,  with  his  gun  ready  to  shoot.  I  felt  sure  he  would  see  us, 
and  made  ready  to  grab  his  legs  and  upset  him  when  he  got  close 
enough,  and  then  trust  to  luck  to  shut  his  mouth  so  he  could  not 
make  an  alarm.  Fortunately  he  kept  his  eyes  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  as  he  got  near  us  his  legs  struck  a  bent  sapling,  and  so  he 
went  arotmd  us,  but  it  was  a  close  call. 

We  rested  awhile,  but  hearing  them  say  that  they  would  come 
back  up  the  bottom  again,  we  left,  crossing  the  railroad,  and  went 
up  the  mountain.  In  our  hurry  I  left  my  Bible  and  diary  of 
prison  life  behind.  Night  soon  came  and  we  went  back  to  the 
railroad.  When  we  reached  the  bridge,  we  left  the  track  on  the 
right  and  followed  the  river  bank.  We  soon  came  to  a  fine 
turnpike  which  skirted  the  river  for  a  long  distance. 
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About  three  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  a  fine  residence,  and 
near  it  three  boats  were  moored.  We  took  one  of  them  and 
started  down  the  river.  This  method  of  travel  was  so  luxurious, 
after  our  long  tramp,  that  we  decided  to  keep  it  up  as  far  as 
Harrisburg  at  least.  We  passed  several  small  towns,  went  under 
several  bridges,  but  after  awhile  we  got  so  cold  we  could  not 
stand  it  to  sit  stUl,  so  we  pulled  for  the  bank. 

We  landed  on  the  same  side  we  had  left,  and  soon  struck  the 
same  turnpike.  Before  we  had  walked  a  mile  we  saw  that  the 
river  was  full  of  boulders,  over  which  the  water  rushed  madly,  and 
felt  that  the  hand  of  Providence  was  guiding  us,  for  had  we  kept 
on  in  the  boat  we  would  surely  have  been  swamped.  Several 
times  we  saw  horses  and  thought  of  riding,  but  something  hap- 
pened to  prevent  us  from  trsdng  it.  We  passed  several  villages 
at  night,  not  knowing  what  towns  they  were,  but  we  spoke  to  no 
one  unless  spoken  to. 

We  kept  the  pike  all  the  way  to  Harrisburg,  and  then  turned 
toward  Carlisle.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  We  met  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls.  As  they  passed  us  one  of  the  girls  gave 
a  jump,  exclaiming  "See  the  Rebels!"  One  of  the  others  said, 
"Don't  be  silly,  suppose  they  were  Rebels  sure  enough!" — 
Little  dreaming  they  had  seen  the  real  article,  they  passed  on. 
We  walked  that  night  nearly  to  Carlisle  and  spent  the  next  day 
near  the  U.  S.  barracks. 

We  passed  through  Carlisle  that  night  and  on  to  Chambers- 
burg.  From  here  we  knew  the  route  well,  as  we  had  camped 
here  on  our  way  to  Gettysburg  with  our  army.  We  saw 
many  soldiers  near  Chambersburg,  so  we  had  to  be  careful. 
We  were  getting  leg- weary,  and  were  obliged  to  cook  our 
food  at  night.  We  lay  up  between  Chambersburg  and  Ship- 
pensburg.  We  had  a  hard  time  that  day;  we  were  tired  and 
sleepy  and  had  just  eaten  our  breakfast  when  a  half-witted  fellow 
with  an  axe  came  directly  to  the  pile  of  brush  we  were  hiding  in, 
to  cut  wood. 

After  talking  with  him  we  left  and  found  another  place,  where 
we  slept  about  two  hours,  and  were  awakened  by  the  shooting  of 
guns;  the  whole  woods  seemed  to  be  full  of  hunters.  We  left 
this  place  on  the  double-quick,  and  as  we  were  crossing  the  pike 
we  met  a  preacher  with  a  wagon  full  of  apples.  We  held  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  telling  him  we  had  deserted  Early's  army 
and  were  going  north.     He  gave  us  all  the  apples  we  wanted. 
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He  then  went  on,  and  we  found  a  large  hollow  in  a  field,  where  we 
lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

After  sleeping  a  while  we  were  awakened  by  a  fellow  standing 
over  us,  who  asked  what  we  were  doing  there.  After  handing 
liim  the  same  yam  we  had  given  the  preacher,  he  offered  to  hire 
us.  We  told  him  we  were  moulders  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
farm  work,  but  promised  to  go  to  his  house  and  work  awhile. 
He  then  left  us,  and  we  went  back  to  the  woods  from  which  we  had 
been  run  out  by  the  hunters  in  the  morning. 

That  night  we  started  out,  passing  Wajmesboro,  Pa.,  and 
came  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  we  delayed  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  reach  Williamsport,  Md.,  about  midnight.  We 
hoped  to  find  a  skiff  there  so  as  to  cross  the  Potomac  into  Vir- 
ginia without  being  obliged  to  swim.  We  failed  to  find  a  boat  and 
bad  to  ford  the  river.  We  had  done  so  once  before  on  our  march 
to  Gettysburg.  When  we  reached  the  town  it  began  to  rain,  and 
I  never  saw  it  pour  down  any  harder  in  my  life,  and  it  was  very 
cold. 

We  stripped  and  waded  across;  our  clothes  got  thoroughly 
wet,  but  we  stopped  two  miles  beyond  the  town,  built  a  good 
iire,  dried  them,  and  then  went  on  to  Falling  Waters,  where 
General  Lee  crossed  the  river  on  pontoons,  when  retreating  from 
Gettysburg.  We  camped  there  all  day,  sleeping  very  little,  as 
we  were  watching  the  Yankee  soldiers  and  teams  pass  back  and 
forth.  We  reasoned  that  Sheridan's  army  was  then  at  Martins- 
burg,  nine  miles  away.  We  felt  too  tired  to  go  around  them,  and 
so  decided  to  take  our  chances  on  going  through  their  army, 
believing  we  were  smart  enough  to  succeed,  and  feeling  the  more 
confidence  because  of  what  we  had  passed  through. 

We  started  just  after  dark,  and  when  we  reached  Martins- 
burg  we  went  to  a  creek  which  divides  the  town,  walking  near 
the  water  to  avoid  notice.  When  we  got  to  the  upper  bridge  we 
crossed  over.  On  a  former  visit  I  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  pleasant  family,  who  lived  three  blocks  from  the 
bridge  on  the  same  street.  They  were  Rebels  to  the  backbone, 
and  we  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  stop  there  several  dajrs. 

We  could  have  a  good  time  under  their  roof,  sleeping  all  day 
and  going  out  at  night  to  see  what  we  might  learn  of  advantage 
to  General  Early.  As  we  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which 
seemed  to  be  unguarded,  I  left  Jackson  and  Templin  in  a  dark 
comer,  and  went  to  the  house.    As  I  reached  the  front  porch  I 
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heard  loud  talking  and,  looking  through  the  window,  saw  a 
number  of  Yankee  officers,  so  I  went  around  the  side  of  the  house 
and  found  the  kitchen  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  the  back  yard 
full  of  horses. 

I  returned  to  the  bridge  and  told  the  boys  we  had  better  get 
out  of  town.  We  decided  to  take  the  Winchester  pike,  intending 
to  go  to  Darksville  and  then  leave  the  pike  and  travel  toward 
North  Mountain,  evading  the  pickets.  We  started  up  the  first 
street  and  were  soon  halted  by  a  guard.  We  went  back  and  tried 
the  next  street,  and  were  again  halted.  We  tried  several  streets 
and  each  time  were  halted.  Finally  we  found  two  streets  which 
run  to  a  point,  and  directly  at  the  point  was  a  house,  with  a 
front  yard  which  opened  wider  toward  the  back,  owing  to  the 
angle  of  the  streets.  We  went  into  the  yard  and  passed  on 
through  the  back  yard,  where  we  found  horses  and  sleeping 
soldiers.  We  were  tempted  to  take  the  horses,  but  prudence 
prevailed. 

By  this  route  we  got  out  of  the  town  and  reached  the  pike. 
Near  the  big  spring  we  ran  into  a  picket.  We  had  noticed  fires 
along  the  pike  in  several  places,  which  we  took  to  be  picket  fires, 
and  had  gone  around  them,  but  this  time  we  made  too  small 
a  circuit,  and  on  coming  back  to  the  pike  we  run  right  on  to 
him.  He  cried  "Halt!"  but  we  did  not  stop.  He  then  raised 
his  rifle  and  fired.  The  cap  exploded  but  did  not  fire  the  charge, 
and  we  ran.  Soon  we  heard  a  great  commotion.  Orders  were 
shouted,  and  the  cavalry  horses'  hoofs  began  to  ring  on  the 
pike.  The  pike  was  getting  too  warm  for  us,  so  we  made  for 
the  mountain. 

It  was  dark  and  having  no  road  to  foUow,  we  became  confused 
and  lost  our  way.  After  walking  till  we  were  completely  fagged 
out,  we  stopped  and  went  to  sleep.  At  sunrise  we  saw  the  moun- 
tain two  miles  away.  We  went  to  a  farmhouse  and  found  it 
occupied  by  a  young  couple,  who  gave  us  breakfast.  The 
woman  watched  for  us  while  we  ate.  The  man  said  the  Yankee 
soldiers  passed  there  all  times  of  day  on  foraging  trips,  and  took 
everything  in  sight.  They  had  to  keep  all  their  food  stuff  in  a 
cave.  He  told  us  to  go  direct  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
we  would  find  a  good  path;  follow  the  path  twelve  miles  to  the 
end  of  the  mountain,  then  go  to  the  right  till  we  approached 
Powtown,  where  we  would  find  a  little  river;  cross  it  and  go  up- 
stream till  we  reached  a  house. 
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Here  we  could  stay  as  long  as  we  liked  and  be  well  cared  for 
by  a  good  Confederate.  We  started,  and  following  his  directions 
reached  the  house.  The  man's  name  was  Webster,  I  think.  He 
was  a  poor  man,  but  he  cared  for  us  as  best  he  could.  He  said 
his  house  was  visited  every  day  by  Yankees  from  Powtown,  and 
we  might  be  captiured  any  time.  He  also  gave  us  accurate 
information  about  every  house  on  our  route.  He  advised  us  to 
find  Joe  Kelso,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  miles  farther  on. 
After  leaving  this  place  we  found  that  everybody  knew  Kelso 
and  advised  us  to  hunt  him  up.  Everybody  admired  or  feared 
him,  and  our  curiosity  was  excited  to  see  this  wonderful  man. 

We  played  the  r61e  of  deserters,  going  home  to  fight  no  more, 
or  we  were  good  Rebels,  as  occasion  required.  We  soon  got  out 
of  range  of  the  Yankee  soldiers,  and  then  we  were  free  to  do  as  we 
pleased.  On  the  fourth  day  from  Webster's,  we  came  to  a  log 
cabin  near  the  pike;  and  beside  it  stood  a  plain-looking  man- 
Everything  seemed  so  ordinary  about  the  place,  we  felt  that  it 
could  not  be  Kelso's,  and  so  we  asked  him  where  we  might  find 
Kelso.  He  answered  politely,  asking  what  we  wanted  with  Joe 
Kelso.  We  told  him  we  had  a  message  from  Webster,  whereupon 
he  said  he  was  Kelso,  and  invited  us  into  the  cabin. 

We  told  him  who  and  what  we  were  and  where  we  came  from. 
We  soon  found  that  appearances  counted  for  little;  the  more  I 
talked  with  him  the  more  I  felt  that  he  deserved  all  the  praise 
which  had  been  showered  on  him.  He  was  a  keen,  shrewd,  in- 
telligent gentleman,  fully  up  to  the  times.  He  told  us  of  the 
army  since  our  capture. 

We  spent  two  nights  and  one  day  with  him,  and  both  nights 
men  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  On  leaving,  he  went 
some  miles  with  us,  sajdng  it  was  no  trouble  and  might  be  of 
benefit  to  us  in  preventing  delay  on  the  trip.  The  woods  all  along 
were  full  of  signals,  occasionally  answered  by  Kelso.  We  saw  at 
least  twenty-five  men,  some  of  whom  came  to  us,  while  others 
slipped  away  after  getting  signals  from  Kelso.  We  never  knew 
what  he  was  or  what  he  did,  but  his  good  wife  surely  had  the  best 
pumpkin  pies  I  ever  tasted,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Finally  we  bid  Kelso  good-by,  and  toiled  on  towards  Devil's 
Gap,  and  made  our  way  across  the  mountain  to  New  Market. 
We  got  into  our  lines  without  trouble  and  reported  to  General 
Gordon,  and  were  directed  to  Colonel  Carter's  headquarters  and 
to  the  remnant  of  our  company.     Next  day  we  reported  to  Gen- 
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eral  Early,  who  gave  us  a  thirty-day  furlough,  in  consideration 
of  our  escape  and  prompt  return  to  our  command. 

HICKORY  JACKSON'S  STORY 

The  following  account,  while  in  part  a  repetition  of  that 
given  by  MauU,  is  so  much  clearer  in  many  of  its  details 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  read  and  compare  with  the  other, 
illustrating  as  it  does  how  differently  two  men  can  tell  the 
same  story. 

When  I  emerged  from  the  tunnel  I  saw  a  big  fire  across  the 
street,  with  several  Yankee  soldiers  standing  around  it.  This 
was  a  surprise  which  fairly  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  Just 
then  I  heard  Templin  calling,  "Hickory,  don't  leave  me,  for 
God's  sake!"  I  crept  along  the  wall  under  the  sentinel's  walk 
until  I  reached  the  comer,  when  I  crossed  the  street,  still  watch- 
ing the  soldiers  standing  by  the  fire.  I  saw  Templin  run  across 
the  street,  between  me  and  the  fire,  and  ran  to  catch  him,  but 
could  not,  so  I  cried  out  "Halt!"  He  stopped  at  once,  his 
heart  beating  like  a  triphammer. 

We  then  went  to  the  bam,  but  MauU  was  the  only  one  there. 
We  crossed  the  street  near  a  bridge,  but  were  afraid  to  cross  the 
bridge,  when  we  saw  a  gang  of  hucksters  coming  across.  We  hid 
in  a  thicket  till  they  passed  by,  and  then  waded  the  stream.  By 
this  time  the  sun  was  up,  so  we  went  up  the  mountainside  a  little 
way  and  hid  in  a  large  chestnut  tree  top.  The  tree  had  fallen 
whUe  green,  and  the  thick  brush  made  a  splendid  hiding  place. 
We  covered  ourselves  with  leaves  and  remained  there  all  day,  in 
sight  of  the  prison. 

When  the  evening  gun  was  fired,  we  went  up  the  mountain 
to  a  road,  which  was  directly  south  of  the  prison.  We  came  to  a 
field  in  which  we  found  a  tree  loaded  with  small  apples.  Oh! 
how  good  they  were.  We  went  on  and  came  to  another  tree 
with  large  apples  on  it,  and  then  we  knew  that  the  first  ones  were 
crab-apples.  We  ate  all  we  wanted,  and  then  found  a  pUe  of 
potatoes.  We  cut  the  lining  of  our  coats  and  stored  away  all  we 
could  carry.  We  ate  till  we  could  hold  no  more,  but  we  were  still 
hungry. 

We  climbed  another  mountain  and  stopped  to  rest;  from 
the  top  we  saw  a  light  and  went  toward  it.    When  we  reached 
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it,  we  found  that  it  was  a  lamp,  in  the  dining-room  of  a 
mountain  hotel.  We  asked  for  supper  and  were  told  to  see  the 
"boss,"  so  we  went  around  the  house  and  met  the  boss  with 
two  Yankee  soldiers  who  were  coming  from  the  barn  with  him. 
We  looked  through  a  window  and  saw  Major  Colt.  We  had  no 
doubt  he  was  out  looking  for  us.  This  happened  about  10  p.m. 
The  hotelkeeper  asked  us  where  we  were  going.  I  told  him  we 
were  lost.  He  asked  if  we  were  wood  haulers.  We  said,  "Yes. " 
It  began  raining  and  he  went  into  the  house. 

We  crawled  over  a  fence  and  ran  under  a  shelter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  Soon  a  squad  of  cavalry  galloped  up  to  the 
hotel.  Major  Colt  asked  if  they  had  seen  any  of  them,  to  which 
they  replied,  "  No. "  He  said  three  of  them  had  just  gone  through 
the  back  yard,  when  they  whirled  around  and  came  by  us.  As 
soon  as  they  passed  us,  we  jumped  over  the  fence  into  a  field, 
going  parallel  with  the  road.  They  soon  returned,  after  which 
we  took  the  road  and  came  to  the  railroad  [Northern  Central], 
travelling  on  the  track  southwest  about  three  miles,  then  stopped 
to  rest. 

While  resting  we  saw  a  small  house,  and  went  up  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat.  The  man  said  grub  was  short.  Templin 
told  him  we  were  hungry,  and  if  he  did  not  give  us  something  we 
would  take  that  turkey  on  the  fence.  He  then  gave  us  some 
bread  and  milk.  While  we  were  eating,  an  old  lady  lying  in  bed 
in  the  room  said,  "Air  ye  deserters?"  We  said,  "No."  She 
said,  "I  believe  ye  air,  and  if  ye  air,  you  'd  better  look  out. 
There  's  officers  in  the  woods  looking  for  deserters."  She  then 
asked  if  we  had  heard  of  the  prisoners  breaking  out  of  Elmira 
Prison.  We  said,  "No,"  and  asked  how  many  got  out.  She 
said  "About  two  hundred.  Poor  things,  they  are  starving  'em 
to  death,  and  I  hope  they  '11  all  get  out." 

Leaving  the  house,  we  went  down  the  track  a  mile  and  saw 
a  man  sitting  on  the  track.  MauU  said,  "That's  Scruggs," 
and  I  said  "Yes."  Walking  up  to  him  I  slapped  him  on  the 
head,  sajnng  "Hello,  Scruggs!"  and  the  drunken  Yankee  soldier 
rolled  over  in  the  ditch.  He  jumped  up  sa3ang,  "Gentlemen,  if 
it  is  a  fair  question,  I  'd  like  to  know  where  you  are  going."  I 
told  him  I  did  not  think  it  was  any  of  his  business.  "Oh!  I 
did  n't  mean  any  harm, "  he  said.  "  I  promised  to  meet  a  friend 
at  the  station  and  go  to  Williamsport.  They  told  me  it  was  a 
mile,  and  I  have  walked  three. "    I  asked  if  he  came  on  the  track 
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all  the  way,  and  he  said,  "No,  I  just  got  to  the  track  at  the  last 
crossing. "  I  told  him  we  passed  the  station  just  before  we  came 
to  him. 

He  went  back,  and  we  came  on  to  the  station  he  was  looking 
for,  and  we  saw  his  friend,  who  hailed  us,  "Hello!  Jack!"  I 
said,  "Not  Jack."  The  train  soon  came,  and  after  it  passed  we 
kept  on  the  track  all  night,  until  the  chickens  began  to  crow, 
when  we  went  to  a  roost  and  got  three  apiece,  going  to  the  rear 
of  a  farmhouse  where  we  camped  during  the  day. 

We  left  the  camp  at  dark,  went  down  the  mountain,  found  a 
potato  patch,  filled  our  sacks,  and  walked  three  miles,  when 
Templin  got  sick  and  we  had  to  stop.  It  began  to  snow,  and  it 
covered  the  ground  about  three  inches.  We  suffered  much,  as 
it  was  cold.  We  spent  that  night  and  the  next  day  making  fires 
and  roasting  potatoes. 

Templin  got  better  and  we  started  out  and  walked  about  ten 
miles,  when  we  came  to  a  cabin  where  we  asked  for  something  to 
eat.  They  gave  us  bread  and  milk,  and  the  lady  pUed  us  with 
questions.  At  last  her  husband  said,  "Wife,  can't  you  see  that 
these  men  do  not  want  to  answer  you?"  They  gave  us  matches 
and  salt,  and  we  left  them.  We  travelled  about  twenty  miles 
that  night.  We  came  to  a  house  we  thought  we  could  tackle, 
so  I  raised  a  window  and  Templin  crawled  inside.  He  found  a 
large  pail,  full  of  milk,  as  he  thought,  and  passed  it  out.  It  was 
water,  however. 

We  went  on  down  the  road  and  I  picked  two  turkeys  ofi  the 
fence.  Then  we  went  through  a  large  town  [Canton],  and  on  the 
other  side  we  camped  in  a  lime  sink  near  a  deep  cut  in  the  railroad 
where  we  broiled  and  ate  the  two  turkeys. 

Leaving  there  at  dark,  we  went  about  ten  miles  and  found  a 
little  Irish  woman  living  in  a  freight  car,  which  she  called  a  home. 
We  asked  for  something  to  eat  and  she  gave  us  bread  and  sjnrup. 
Her  husband  kept  the  railroad  water  tank.  About  three  miles 
farther  we  found  three  fat  hens  and  a  full  clothes  line.  Maull  got 
a  sweater,  Templin  a  shirt  and  pair  of  trousers,  and  I  got  two 
pillow  slips. 

We  camped  in  a  gully,  where  we  had  plenty  of  water  to  stew 
our  hens  with  potatoes.  That  night  we  passed  through  Williams- 
port  and  crossed  the  Susquehanna  River  on  the  railroad  bridge. 
We  went  about  four  miles  and  captured  two  hens  and  a  rooster. 
We  camped  nearby  on  some  ivy-covered  rocks,  but  did  not  stay 
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long,  as  the  owner  missed  the  chickens  and  found  us,  so  we  had  to 
"  rock  "  him ;  he  left,  we  did,  too.  We  went  up  the  mountain  and 
feasted  on  chestnuts.  We  travelled  all  day,  in  a  drizzling  rain, 
gathering  chestnuts,  but  near  night  we  struck  a  path  across  the 
mountain  that  led  to  the  railroad  and  river. 

We  came  to  a  hut  where  a  fisherman  and  his  wife  lived.  They 
treated  us  nicely,  giving  us  fish,  potatoes,  and  coffee  to  eat,  also 
needles  and  thread  to  patch  our  clothes  with.  They  invited  us 
to  stay  a  few  days  and  rest  up,  but  we  declined.  They  gave  us  all 
the  potatoes  we  could  carry.  Before  we  got  fifty  yards  away  the 
man  called  us  back  and  told  us  that  a  big  ball  was  being  given  to 
furloughed  soldiers  at  the  next  station,  and  advised  us  to  go 
around  the  place.  Before  we  reached  the  station  we  heard  the 
music,  and  went  around.  In  doing  so  we  got  into  a  beautiful 
valley,  and  found  several  nice  houses. 

MauU  got  a  buffalo  robe,  and  we  took  half  a  dozen  chickens 
and  a  bucket  of  honey.  We  had  more  than  we  could  carry,  so 
we  camped  by  the  river  and  cooked  a  boiled  dinner.  Maull  and 
Templin  went  to  sleep,  leaving  me  to  cook  the  dinner.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  heard  eight  guns  fired,  and  shortly  after  I  saw 
four  men  coming  through  the  woods  with  double-barrelled  shot- 
guns and  a  setter  dog.  The  dog  put  his  nose  in  the  bucket  over 
the  fire,  and  went  on,  and  the  men  passed  by  without  seeing  us. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  heard  eight  more  guns, 
and  we  concluded  to  pack  up  and  leave,  but  before  we  got  ready 
the  men  were  in  sight,  so  we  ran  into  a  gully  and  hid.  Three  of 
the  men  went  by,  but  the  fourth  came  up  the  gully  within  a  few 
feet  of  our  hiding  place,  but  did  not  see  us.  The  other  three 
found  the  camp  and  called  to  the  fourth  to  come  back.  Maull 
had  by  accident  left  his  Bible  and  some  photographs,  which  the 
men  found  and  kept.  They  stayed  some  time,  and  we  heard  one 
man  say,  "Whoever  camped  here  has  gone."  As  soon  as  they 
left  we  made  for  the  mountains,  finding  a  path  which  led  to  the 
top.  There  we  found  a  trail  which  led  to  a  boat-landing  on 
the  Susquehanna. 

We  found  a  boat,  and  in  it  we  covered  twenty-seven  miles  in 
three  hours.  We  left  the  boat  above  the  falls  near  Lewisburg, 
and  made  our  way- on  foot  to  Liverpool.  There  we  crossed  a 
canal  and  small  river,  robbing  a  henroost  and  beehive  on  the  way. 
We  passed  Harrisburg  and  Carlisle.  Between  these  places  we 
called  at  a  house.     Finding  no  one  at  home,  we  went  into  the 
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kitchen,  got  a  stack  of  pies,  and  also  visited  the  henroost  and 
beehive. 

We  next  started  for  Shippensburg.  Leaving  the  mountains, 
we  had  to  change  our  methods  and  do  our  cooking  at  night. 
Between  Shippensburg  and  Chambersburg  we  slept  in  a  fallen 
tree-top  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  we  were  awakened  by  a 
man  who  came  to  get  wood.  When  he  saw  us  he  said  "I  '11  be 
d — d. "  We  helped  him  load  his  wagon,  and  told  him  we  were 
deserters  from  Lee's  army  and  wanted  some  citizen's  clothes, 
which  he  promised  to  bring  us,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight 
we  left. 

We  had  a  bad  time  that  day,  as  everybody  seemed  to  be 
watching  us.  We  passed  through  Chambersburg  that  night, 
picked  up  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey,  three  fat  hens, 
potatoes,  and  apples.  The  next  night  we  passed  through  Green 
Castle,  dodging  Yankee  troops.  Just  before  we  crossed  the 
Maryland  line  we  saw  two  fat  hens  sitting  on  a  wheat  house. 

Templin  was  our  chicken  stealer,  as  he  could  get  one  and  it 
would  never  flutter.  He  was  not  tall  enough  for  this  job,  so  I 
had  to  get  them.  I  got  one  and  it  squawked,  and  when  I  got 
the  other  one  the  lady  of  the  house  awoke,  came  to  the  door,  and 
we  heard  her  say,  "Bring  me  the  gun,  they  have  stolen  all  but 
two,  and  now  they  have  got  the  last  two,"  and  she  cursed  like  a 
Turk.  Maull  had  the  baggage,  and  when  he  saw  the  lady  he 
grabbed  it  up  and  ran  down  the  road.  We  dodged  behind  a 
haystack  and  made  for  the  road. 

We  ran  for  a  mile  trying  to  catch  Maull,  but  we  could  not  do 
it  till  he  gave  out  and  fell  down.  When  we  came  up  he  was  saying, 
"  If  you  catch  me,  you  catch  me,  I  can't  go  any  farther. "  We  lay 
that  day  in  the  lock  of  a  fence,  within  sight  of  Lineville,  where 
there  was  a  squad  of  cavalry  camped.  We  had  to  feel  our  way 
from  there  to  Hagerstown,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  when 
five  miles  beyond,  we  heard  a  picket  halt  a  soldier,  and  strike  a 
match  to  read  his  pass.     We  went  around  them  and  passed  on. 

Just  before  reaching  Hagerstown,  we  walked  into  two  brigades 
of  troops  at  rest,  with  their  guns  stacked  in  the  road,  and  the 
officers  on  their  horses.  I  never  felt  so  light  in  my  life,  but  we  got 
through  and  answered  every  question  asked  us  by  the  "company 
wags.  '■'  The  main  street  was  well  lighted,  so  we  took  a  darker 
street  to  the  left.  We  ran  parallel  with  the  lighted  street  for 
about  a  block,  when  a  Yankee  caught  me  round  the  waist  and 
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said,  "You  can't  pass  here  without  the  countersign."  I  asked 
him  what  the  countersign  was,  and  he  said  "Medlin  is  the 
countersign."  Then  I  told  him  I  was  a  Medlin  man,  and  he, 
being  drunk,  released  me. 

It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  lighted  street  on  our  way  to 
Williamsport,  Md.,  so  we  made  the  attempt,  walking  very  fast. 
I  ran  into  an  officer,  whirling  him  around  by  the  unexpected 
contact.  He  drew  his  sword  and  called  to  a  negro  soldier  across 
the  street  to  shoot  me,  but  before  he  could  bring  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder  we  were  out  of  sight.  We  ran  into  a  creek  bottom  and 
rested  till  things  quieted  down,  then  made  our  way  to  Williams- 
port  in  a  pouring  rain.  It  rained  so  hard  when  we  reached  the 
town  we  were  not  noticed,  although  the  place  was  full  of  Yankees. 

We  reached  the  Potomac,  pulled  off  our  clothes,  and  waded 
across.  The  water  was  cold  but  shallow,  and  the  river  very  wide. 
We  were  so  cold  we  could  not  put  on  our  clothes  when  we  reached 
the  bank,  so  we  wrapped  them  around  us  and  ran  for  half  a  mile 
to  a  vacant  house,  where  we  built  a  fire.  We  then  felt  much 
better,  as  we  were  warm,  and  on  Virginia  soil. 

We  went  to  Falling  Waters  and  camped  that  day,  and  at  night 
we  went  to  a  house  where  we  thought  we  could  get  supper,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  Yankee  butcher  pen.  We  got  some  meat  and 
bread,  and  on  leaving  we  met  a  drove  of  cattle  and  had  to  get 
behind  them  to  prevent  being  run  over.  The  next  place  was 
Martinsburg,  where  we  had  camped  a  week  in  Early's  Pennsyl- 
vania Campaign,  and  we  thought  we  had  some  friends  here.  We 
went  to  the  house,  but  it  was  guarded  by  Yankee  soldiers,  so  we 
made  our  way  out. 

It  was  the  best  guarded  place  we  had  found.  All  the  streets 
leading  out  of  town  were  guarded,  and  we  had  about  given  up 
being  able  to  get  out  when  we  found  a  road  leading  through  a  lot 
and  garden.  ■  We  travelled  this  road,  passing  some  horses  pick- 
eted to  a  cable  rope.  This  road  led  us  to  the  Bath  turnpike.  We 
found  a  strong  rock  fence  about  six  feet  high,  but  managed  to  get 
over  it.  Much  to  our  surprise  we  found  Yankee  soldiers  camped 
on  the  other  side.  I  stepped  on  one  and  he  cursed  me.  In  my 
struggle  I  stirred  the  coals  of  his  fire,  and  a  blaze  shot  up,  by  the 
light  of  which  I  saw  Yankee  tents  all  around  us. 

We  fell  on  our  knees  and  crawled  until  we  came  to  the  picket 
line,  where  we  saw  the  sentinel  walking  his  beat.  When  he  turned 
his  back  we  crawled  through  his  line,  and  kept  on  crawling.     We 
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discovered  a  second  line  of  pickets  and  proceeded  as  before, 
crawling  until  we  thought  we  were  safe,  when  we  got  up  and 
began  to  talk  as  we  walked.  "Halt!  who  goes  there?" — We 
knew  what  that  meant  and  began  to  run.  He  popped  a  cap  at  us 
and  we  ran  into  a  briar  patch  and  fell  down  together.  We  heard 
him  call  the  corporal  of  the  post  and  order  a  runner  to  notify 
the  line  of  pickets  at  Winchester. 

After  hearing  this,  we  flanked  the  army  of  the  valley,  and 
took  the  blockade  route  through  the  mountains  north  of  the 
valley  of  Virginia.  We  made  many  friends  along  the  route. 
We  met  an  officer  of  General  Imboden,  who  gave  us  a  "way-bill" 
for  travelling  along.  We  took  shelter  in  a  bam  during  a  shower, 
and  saw  a  man  watching  us.  After  a  while  he  came  and  invited 
us  to  the  house.  He  said  he  thought  we  were  horse  thieves,  but 
when  we  told  him  we  were  escaped  prisoners  of  war  he  was  our 
friend.  He  was  a  Dunkard  [Quaker]  by  faith.  He  gave  us  supper, 
lodging,  and  breakfast,  with  a  lunch  for  dinner,  and  told  us  where 
to  stay  the  next  night. 

For  three  nights  we  stopped  with  Dunkards.  Another  was 
Joe  Kelso.  We  spent  a  night  with  him,  and  he  gave  us  a  list  of 
Rebel  sympathizers.  At  every  house  we  stopped  they  were 
expecting  us.  The  first  house  on  the  list  was  Widow  Shipp, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Kelso's.  Before  we  got  there  we  stopped 
at  a  log  cabin  and  asked  for  dinner.  The  lady  said  she  only  had 
buckwheat  cakes  and  honey,  which  we  might  have  if  we  liked, 
with  some  milk  to  drink.  We  sat  down  while  she  fixed  them. 
We  ate  heartily,  enjoying  the  meal  very  much,  thanked  her,  and 
went  on. 

When  we  got  to  the  Widow  Shipp 's  house  she  invited  us  in 
and  said  dinner  had  been  waiting  an  hour  for  us.  We  told  her 
we  got  dinner  in  the  woods,  but  she  insisted,  so  we  sat  down  and 
ate  as  much  as  we  could,  which  was  little.  She  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  who  took  us  into  the  parlor,  where  she  played  her 
piano  and  sang  war  songs  to  us.  They  insisted  that  we  spend  the 
evening  with  them  and  relate  our  experiences,  so  we  stayed  about 
two  hours  and  then  excused  ourselves,  saying  we  would  call  again. 
We  went  from  there  to  Bowden's.  Mr.  Bowden  met  us  at  the 
creek,  and  said,  "You  are  here  at  last,  are  you? "  We  could  not 
understand  till  he  added  that  he  had  received  a  message  that  we 
three  would  spend  the  night  with  him. 

Our  next  place  was  General  Imboden's  headquarters,  ten 
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miles  distant  over  a  rough,  rocky  road,  so  it  was  again  night 
before  we  arrived.  He  was  looking  for  us  and  made  us  welcome. 
The  next  day  he  sent  a  man  to  pilot  us  across  the  mountains  to  a 
manufactory  of  government  supplies.  We  spent  a  night  there, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  night  we  reached  General  Gordon's 
headquarters  and  went  to  our  company.  AU  the  boys  were  as 
glad  to  see  us  as  we  were  to  meet  them  again. 

WASH.  TRAWEEK's  STORY 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Jeff  Davis  artillery,  and  was  captured 
May  12,  1864,  at  the  Bloody  Angle,  near  Spottsylvania.  We 
were  taken  to  Belle  Plain,  and  from  there  to  Point  Lookout, 
where  we  remained  three  months.  During  this  time  I  made 
several  attempts  to  escape  with  a  friend  named  Melton.  We  were 
allowed  to  go  out  on  the  beach  to  wash  our  clothes  and  bathe. 
Learning  that  it  was  only  seven  miles  to  Virginia,  we  determined 
to  swim  the  blockade. 

We  started  out  one  day,  swimming  under  the  waves,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  the  sentinels,  who  stood  on  shore  watching 
some  two  hundred  bathers.  We  stuck  to  the  waves,  well  sub- 
merged. We  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  gunboats  and  were  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  them,  when  we  were  discovered  and 
ordered  to  turn  and  swim  back  to  the  prison.  The  tide  was 
against  us,  but  we  had  to  obey,  and  made  fair  time  and  got  back 
to  the  prison,  an  exhausted  and  crestfallen  pair  of  Rebs. 

Next  day.  Melton  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand,  got  in,  and  I  covered 
him  up,  to  await  the  closing  of  the  gates,  which  were  always  locked 
at  sundown.     About  twilight  the  guards  marched  in  with  Melton. 

By  this  time  the  prison  was  crowded,  and  they  began  to 
transfer  the  prisoners  to  other  prisons.  We  got  orders  to  get 
ready  to  go  to  Elmira.  Melton  came  to  me  and  said  we  could 
now  make  our  escape  by  jumping  from  the  train.  There  were 
only  two  guards  at  the  door.  Melton  being  a  stout  man,  said 
he  would  knock  the  two  guards  down  if  I  would  jump  with  him. 
I  pleaded  with  him  not  to  do  it,  as  it  was  dark  and  the  train  was 
running  forty  miles  an  hour,  which  meant  certain  death. 

I  said  I  could  not  risk  it,  as  I  felt  sure  we  would  get  a  better 
chance  later.  He  said  he  would  go,  if  it  killed  him,  and  bade  me 
good-by.  I  watched  him  as  he  walked  up  to  the  door  where  the 
guards  were.  All  at  once  he  called  to  me,  "  Watch  my  smoke. " 
He  knocked  the  first  guard  down,  ran  over  the  other,  and  jumped. 
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The  guard  cried,  "Man  overboard,"  the  train  was  stopped,  but 
no  Melton  was  found.  Later  he  told  me  he  landed  in  a  briar 
patch  and  was  hurt  very  little,  receiving  a  few  scratches  and 
bruises  only.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  Richmond,  where  I 
found  him  when  I  got  back  there  after  my  escape. 

When  I  got  to  Elmira,  having  no  tent  mate,  I  occupied  a  tent 
alone.  I  immediately  began  to  thiiik  of  escape,  and  consulted 
with  Sergeant  Cobb.  He  said  he  believed  three  or  four  resolute 
men  could  succeed  in  escaping  under  the  hospital,  but  he  was 
unable  to  help  as  he  had  a  sore  arm,  but  he  would  help  us  the 
best  he  could  and  never  give  us  away.  In  the  meantime,  MauU 
and  Putegnat  had  moved  into  the  tent  next  to  mine.  I  was  told 
they  had  had  some  trouble  with  their  tent  mates. 

Very  soon  the  tunnel  plan  was  organized.  The  first  essential 
was  to  get  the  exact  distance  from  the  tent  to  the  fence  so  as  to 
know  how  far  to  dig.  We  pitched  rocks  at  the  fence,  and  as 
there  was  a  sentinel  twelve  feet  from  the  fence  on  the  inside,  we 
had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  arouse  his  suspicion.  After  watch- 
ing us  for  a  while  he  became  careless,  and  then  Putegnat  tied  a 
thread  to  a  stone,  and  by  cautiously  throwing  it,  hit  the  fence. 
The  thread  was  slowly  drawn  back,  and  upon  measuring  it  we 
found  the  distance  to  be  68  feet.  We  then  began  the  tunnel  as 
told  in  Maull's  account. 

While  Putegnat  and  I  were  hanging  around  Hospital  No.  2, 
we  discovered  another  tunnel  in  progress.  As  we  did  not  work 
nights  on  our  tent  tunnel  we  decided  to  join  this  new  enterprise, 
without  saying  ans^hing  about  it,  expecting  if  we  could  finish 
this  tunnel  first  we  woidd  tell  the  boys  so  they  could  join  us  in 
getting  out  quicker.  We  had  not  worked  more  than  two  hours 
before  twenty  men  had  crawled  under  the  hospital  and  insisted 
on  helping  us,  sajnng  we  could  get  out  that  night. 

I  then  proposed  to  take  a  list  of  the  names,  so  that  if  we 
failed  in  completing  it  that  night  we  would  know  who  belonged 
to  the  party.  A  young  man  got  down  in  the  tunnel  with  pencil 
and  paper  and  wrote  the  names  by  light  of  a  candle.  The  tunnel 
was  completed  just  at  daybreak,  too  late  to  go  out  that  night,  so 
we  postponed  the  escape  tiU  the  next  night.  That  morning  we 
told  MauU,  Malone,  and  the  others,  and  all  got  ready  for  the  trip. 

The  party  began  to  gather  in  front  of  the  hospital  about 
sundown.  As  Putegnat  and  I  sat  on  the  grass  at  twilight,  I  saw 
a  man  slip  under  Hospital  No.  i.    I  said  to  Putegnat,  "Look! 
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some  Yankee  will  see  that  man  and  our  plan  will  fail."  In  a 
few  minutes  a  guard  was  placed  around  the  hospital  and  we  saw 
them  bring  a  man  out  from  under  Hospital  No.  i,  and  march 
him  to  the  guard-house.  That  man  was  J.  W.  Crawford.  Little 
did  I  think  then  that  in  a  short  time  I  would  be  occupying  the 
same  cell  with  him.  While  our  party  was  timnelling  under 
Hospital  No.  2,  this  man  Crawford,  with  another  party,  was 
digging  under  No.  i.  Their  tunnel  was  completed  and  they  had 
arranged  to  go  out  the  same  night  we  expected  to.  Neither 
party  knew  of  the  other. 

We  all  went  back  to  our  tents  and  worked  on  our  tent  tunnel. 
One  day,  about  noon,  just  as  I  had  put  my  clothes  on  right  side 
out  for  dinner,  two  guards  came  to  the  tent  and  asked  for  me. 
We  turned  our  clothes  wrong  side  out  when  working  in  the  tunnel 
to  keep  from  being  detected  on  account  of  the  dirt  clinging  to  pur 
clothes.  The  guards  said  Major  Colt  wished  to  see  me.  I  admit 
I  felt  very  uneasy. 

I  went  with  them  to  headquarters,  and  the  Major  looked  me 
over  very  critically.  "Well,  lad,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  tunneller 
I  suppose. "  I  replied  that  I  did  not  even  know  what  he  meant 
by  my  being  a  tunneller.  Major  Colt  replied  that  he  guessed 
he  had  a  method  of  making  it  known.  He  asked  me  who  were 
the  others  associated  in  the  work.  When  I  answered  that  I  did 
not  know,  he  ordered  me  placed  in  a  straight  jacket.  I  was 
bound  down  and  the  pressure  applied.  For  possibly  a  minute 
the  breath  was  squeezed  nearly  out  of  my  body,  and  the  agony 
was  fierce.  I  was  released  in  a  few  minutes  and  again  asked  to 
tell  the  names.  I  said,  "  Major  Colt,  you  are  a  coward  and  no 
soldier,  and  I  will  see  you  in  hell,  as  far  as  a  bluebird  can  fly, 
before  I  will  tell  you  a  thing. "  About  that  time  an  officer  stand- 
ing near  walked  forward  and  said  to  Major  Colt,  "You  let  this 
boy  come  with  me  and  I  am  sure  he  will  tell  me  everything  he 
knows." 

This  man  was  Captain  Bennett  Munger,  and  I  went  out  with 
him.  He  began  to  question  me,  and  I  found  that  he  was  a  former 
teacher  who  had  taught  me  in  school  at  Summerfield,  Ala., 
several  years  before.  He  asked  me  to  tell  him  all  about  the 
tvmnel.  I  finally  persuaded  him  that  I  did  not  know  the  names 
of  the  others  in  the  tunnel,  as  it  was  dark  and  I  could  not  see 
them. 

He  went  back  to  Major  Colt  with  the  story,  and  I  was  ordered 
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to  solitary  confinement  in  the  guard-house.  Captain  Munger 
went  with  me  and  said  he  wotild  get  me  a  cell  with  some  one  else 
in  it.  I  asked  the  different  ones  what  they  were  in  for,  and 
finally  one  said,  "  Well,  friend,  what  are  you  in  for  ?  "  I  answered 
"  For  tunnelling  under  Hospital  No.  2. "  Then  a  voice  from  the 
last  cell  shouted  out,  "  Come  on  in  with  me.  I  am  in  for  tunnel- 
ling under  No.  i."  So  I  went  in  his  cell,  and  thus  began  my 
acquaintance  with  J.  W.  Crawford,  destined  to  become  my  boon 
companion  in  the  trying  days  that  foUowed. 

While  confined,  "Parson"  Scruggs  brought  me  my  rations 
consisting  of  soup  and  fresh  bread.  I  wrote  a  note  and  stuck  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  soup  bowl  and  crumpled  the  bread  on  it.  I 
pretended  I  was  sick  and  asked  the  guard  to  give  my  ration  of 
bread  to  Maull.  He  got  it  and  found  the  note.  The  next  day 
I  got  a  note  from  Maull  in  my  bread,  telling  me  that  twenty- 
eight  timnels  had  been  discovered  during  the  thorough  inspection, 
but  that  our  tent  was  all  right.  I  then  wrote  Maull  that  our 
tent  was  not  suspected  and  they  could  begin  work  again. 

A  week  passed,  and  all  the  while  I  was  exchanging  notes. 
Crawford  became  inquisitive,  wanting  to  know  what  I  was  writing 
so  much  about.  He  said  he  knew  I  was  in  a  tunnelling  party 
somewhere.  I  told  Maull  that  Crawford  was  suspicious,  and 
asked  permission  to  swear  him  in.  The  other  members  agreed,  so 
I  asked  Captain  Munger  for  a  Bible.  He  was  quite  surprised 
but  said  it  could  do  no  harm,  so  brought  me  one.  Crawford 
took  the  oath,  and  then  we  began  to  look  for  means  of  escape 
from  the  guard-house.  Maull  sent  in  a  file  in  my  bread,  and  we 
worked  awhile,  but  decided  to  make  an  appeal  to  Major  Colt. 
We  had  been  confined  three  weeks. 

.  u..  The  Major  studied  a  while,  and  finally  decided  to  reiease  us. 
With  his  release  came  some  advice.  He  said  we  had  been  too 
hasty  in  trying  to  tunnel  out,  and  that  if  we  had  taken  our  time 
we  probably  would  have  escaped.  I  told  him  I  felt  too  despon- 
dent to  ever  try  tunnelling  again,  thanked  him  for  his  advice, 
and  went  to  my  tent — to  begin  tunnelling  again.  [Maull's  story 
carries  us  to  the  moment  of  escape.] 

I  broke  the  dirt  on  the  outside,  and  the  sentinel  called,  "  Half 
past  three  o'clock  and  all 's  well"  as  I  crawled  out  of  the  hole. 
Crawford  followed  me.  We  had  all  agreed  to  meet  at  the  bam 
which  we  had  seen  from  the  prison,  and  from  there  to  separate 
in  pairs,  but  as  it  was  so  near  daylight  we  did  not  wait  long.    We 
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waded  across  the  Chemung  river  and  made  for  the  hills  on  the 
south.  When  we  got  on  top  of  the  first  hill  it  was  time  for  roll- 
call  in  camp. 

With  a  little  spyglass  we  looked  down  on  the  confusion  which 
was  created  when  they  missed  us.  We  could  also  see  the  cavalry 
rushing  around  through  the  valley  in  search  of  us.  We  travelled 
nine  miles  the  first  day  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  slept  in  a 
barn  at  night.  The  next  morning  we  went  up  to  the  house  and 
asked  for  food  and  directions.  The  lady  of  the  house  gave  us  our 
breakfast,  but  accused  us  of  being  Confederates.  We  confessed 
as  to  who  and  what  we  were.  She  gave  us  the  morning  paper, 
which  told  us  of  the  escape  of  the  rest,  this  being  our  first  news 
of  them. 

We  travelled  in  the  mountains,  following  the  course  of  the 
railroad  [The  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  then  known  as  the 
Williamsport  &  Elmira  Railroad].  Our  feet  became  very  tired 
and  sore.  We  finally  reached  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  near  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  stole  a  boat.  We 
floated  down  about  four  miles,  losing  one  of  our  oars  going  over 
a  mill  dam.  After  that  we  went  through  the  mill  races.  We 
kept  to  the  river  all  day. 

The  next  day  we  left  the  river  and  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tains to  rest.  We  located  a  village  down  in  the  valley,  and  that 
night  we  went  into  a  house  and  got  two  suits  of  clothes,  a  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes.  One  of  the  suits  was  corduroy  and  the  other 
a  dress  suit. 

A  pepperbox  pistol  was  found  in  a  drawer,  and  it  went  back  to 
the  mountains  with  us.  We  then  discarded  our  Confederate 
uniforms.  Crawford  put  on  the  corduroy  and  I  took  the  dress 
suit.  We  got  about  six  miles  from  the  town  and  stopped  for  the 
night.  Later  we  appropriated  a  horse  and  buggy.  We  drove 
boldly  down  the  turnpike  until  the  horse  gave  out.  We  left  him 
in  the  road  and  spent  the  night  in  the  mountain,  and  then  found 
another  horse.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  we  began  to  look  for  a 
house  and  overcoats.  We  found  the  house  and  the  overcoats  all 
right. 

After  a  walk  of  some  distance  we  found  a  bam  and  went  in  to 
see  if  we  could  find  a  horse.  We  found  two,  but  only  one  bridle. 
While  Crawford  was  looking  around  for  the  missing  bridle  he 
was  attacked  by  a  bulldog.  He  came  away  with  the  tail  of  his 
overcoat  missing,  and  then  got  mad  at  me  for  laughing  at  him. 
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In  our  hurried  escape  I  forgot  to  put  down  the  bridle,  and  soon  we 
saw  some  horses  in  a  field.  I  caught  one  and  put  the  bridle  on, 
then  we  both  rode  him  as  far  as  he  could  go.  We  left  him,  and 
about  a  mile  farther  on  we  found  two  more  horses  and  a  buggy. 
This  put  us  about  seventy-five  miles  farther  on. 

When  they  gave  out  we  left  them  in  the  road.  Soon  we  ran 
across  another  horse,  which  we  mounted.  We  had  gone  about 
two  miles  when  a  man  saw  us  and  cried  out  "  What  are  you  boys 
doing  with  old  "  Plug  " ?  "  Plug  nothin', "  I  yelled,  "  Get  out  of 
our  way" — pointing  the  pepperbox  pistol  at  him.  He  left.  A 
little  whUe  after  we  heard  some  one  call,  and  looking  back  we  saw 
the  same  man  and  some  Yankee  guards  close  upon  us.  We 
jumped  off  and  ran  into  a  thicket.  As  we  ran  the  guards  fired — 
and  "  Plug  "  fell  dead.     We  escaped  into  the  mountains,  however. 

The  next  day  we  saw  a  large  bam  stored  with  wheat  in  the 
straw  and  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  rest  and  sleep. 
After  several  hours  we  were  awakened  and  heard  a  man  say  to  his 
boys  that  they  had  better  thresh  the  wheat  that  day.  They 
began  and  soon  uncovered  us.  We  broke  from  our  hiding  place, 
covering  the  father  and  the  boys  with  the  pepperbox  pistol. 
When  they  had  quieted  down  we  told  them  we  were  peaceable 
citizens  on  otu"  way  to  join  Grant's  army. 

We  got  the  best  meal  we  had  on  our  trip.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  farmer  told  us  all  about  the  position  of  Grant's  army,  ad- 
vising us  to  hurry  if  we  wanted  to  participate  in  the  capture 
of  Lee.  We  hurried  on,  but  not  to  join  Grant's  army.  We 
"touched"  another  quiet  Yankee  farmer  for  two  horses  and  a 
buggy,  which  took  us  twenty-five  miles  nearer  our  goal.  The 
next  day  seven  Yankee  cavalrymen  swooped  down  on  us  in  a 
tight  place  and  we  had  to  run  for  our  lives. 

We  jumped  into  a  ravine  and  got  away.  Soon  we  struck  the 
Potomac  river  near  Edward's  ferry,  and  in  looking  for  a  place  to 
cross  we  ran  into  a  sleeping  Yankee.  "Hello"  I  said,  "where 
is  the  water?  "  He  mumbled  something  and  went  back  to  sleep. 
We  crawled  about  fifty  yards  and  ran  into  some  saddles  where 
we  found  and  appropriated  two  army  pistols.  We  crawled  about 
a  hundred  yards  farther,  secreting  ourselves  in  a  shock  of  com. 

We  were  aroused  by  the  bugle  sound  at  daylight,  and  the 
Yankees  poured  over  the  fence  and  gathered  com  from  the  very 
shock  in  which  we  were  hiding.  While  they  were  carrying  the 
com  back  to  camp  we  slipped  out  and  ran  into  a  ravine,  where  we 
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remained  all  day.  We  climbed  up  a  tree  and  located  their 
picket  lines  with  our  little  spyglass,  We«passed  the  pickets  that 
night  and  got  to  the  river.  Just  as  I  started  to  swim  over  some 
one  yelled  "Man  overboard."  Crawford  hid  in  the  bushes,  but 
I  went  on.  I  heard  a  Yankee  say,  "That 's  some  of  Mosby's 
hungry  devils  hunting  for  something  to  eat." 

After  swimming  the  river,  I  got  a  log  and  went  back  for  Craw- 
ford, who  could  not  swim.  After  getting  acioss  we  spent  the  day 
in  concealment,  and  the  next  night  crossed  over  the  other  prong 
of  the  river  and  were  among  friends  as  we  met  Mosby's  command. 
We  went  with  them  to  Winchester.  Here  Crawford  and  I  sep- 
arated, he  to  go  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  and  I  to  Greenville,  Ala. 
I  have  never  since  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

Washington  Brown  Traweek,  the  subject  of  this  interest- 
ing sketch,  was  bom  in  Greenville,  Ala.,  September  22,  1845. 
He  joined  the  army  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  went  through 
the  war  without  ever  receiving  a  wound.  He  had  several 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  men  fell  on  aU  sides  of  him,  but 
he  never  received  a  scratch.  He  retiuned  home  from  his 
Elmira  prison  experience  in  good  health,  was  married  Janu- 
ary 5,  1865,  and  settled  down  to  business.  In  1875  he  went 
to  Texas  and  lived  at  Point  Blank,  where  he  became  a  success- 
ful farmer  and  stock  raiser — ^where  he  acciunulated  between 
400  and  500  acres  of  land.  After  nearly  forty  years  of  hard 
work,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  has  recently  sold  his 
entire  possessions,  and  has  retired  from  active  business  to 
enjoy  the  well  earned  fruits  of  his  toil.  He  has  seven  children 
still  living,  all  grown  up  but  one,  and  settled  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  he  now  spends  his  time  visiting 
them  in  rotation. 

With  health  and  a  clear  mind  he  is  enjoying  life,  and  well 
he  may.  He  is  entitled  to  the  best  he  can  get  out  of  the 
years  remaining.  Plate  No.  43  gives  a  picture  of  him  taken 
recently.  The  inset  is  a  cousin,  Miss  Leila  Traweek  of 
Greenville,  Ala.,  who  has  kindly  acted  as  his  secretary  in 
supplying  the  author  with  the  matter  contained  in  this 
sketch. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  history  it  had  been  sup- 
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posed  that  there  were  only  five  stirvivors,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Traweek  says  he  has  never  heard  from 
Crawford  since  he  left  him.  After  an  endless  amount  of 
writing  by  Mr.  Berry  Benson,  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived, bringing  to  hght  the  sixth  man: 

Cincinnati,  O.,  April  lo,  1912.  J 
Clay  W.  Holmes, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Judging  from  the  looks  of  a  card  written  (by 
Berry  Benson)  to  one  of  my  cousins  in  Virginia  I  must  be  the  man 
you  are  looking  for.  When  in  prison  I  was  in  the  26th  ward.  I 
joined  McFall  and  Stokes  to  dig  a  tunnel  under  one  of  the  hospitals. 
About  the  time  I  was  ready  to  come  out  the  tunnel  was  discovered. 
I  was  put  in  a  prison  ceU  and  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  turned  loose.  I  left  the  old  set.  I  saw  a  Ser- 
geant Wright  in  the  50th  ward,  told  him  who  I  was,  and  that  I 
was  going  to  make  my  escape.  He  said  he  thought  I  had  suffered 
enough  to  stay  where  I  was  and  be  content.  I  asked  him  to 
pick  out  three  or  four  men  who  could  be  depended  upon.  He 
showed  me  one  Wash  Traweek  from  Sehna,  Ala.  The  other  two 
I  have  forgotten  the  names  of.  We  looked  over  the  prison  and 
came  back  and  went  to  work  from  the  tent  they  lived  in,  Tra- 
week and  myself  to  do  underground  work,  the  other  two  to  carry 
the  dirt  in  their  pockets  to  the  water  where  the  vaults  were;  so 
we  went  to  work  on  a  dangerous  job  for  us.  We  dug  this  tunnel 
about  80  feet,  and  on  October  7th,  Traweek  and  I  crawled  through 
first,  and  footed  it  to  Virginia. 

J.  W.  Crawford. 

This  letter  is  published  as  written.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  in  poor  health,  and  his  memory 
is  evidently  much  at  fault.  The  errors  in  his  statements 
can,  therefore,  be  excused.  His  isolation  from  the  compan- 
ions of  his  escape  for  so  many  years  has  dimmed  his  recollec- 
tion, and  the  occurrence  is  now  to  him  nothing  but  a  dream. 
The  general  story  of  the  escape  is  fortified  by  the  evidence 
of  five  of  the  participants,  whose  testimony  agrees  on  all 
essential  particulars  and  is,  therefore,  as  definite  and  correct 
n'i  any  account  could  be  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 
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CECROPS  MALONE's  STORY 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  I  was  put  into  a 
tent  with  three  of  my  regiment.  The  tent  was  about  lOo  feet 
east  of  the  prison  gate,  in  the  second  row  from  the  Water  street 
fence,  facing  south.  In  about  four  days,  J.  P.  Putegnat  came  to 
me  and  asked  if  I  wished  to  escape.  I  told  him  sure.  He  took 
me  to  his  tent  about  lOO  feet  still  farther  east  and  on  the  same  row. 
I  was  there  told  of  the  plot,  and  they  said  they  would  take  me 
in  if  I  would  bind  myself  to  secrecy,  and  if  I  told  on  them  they 
would  make  way  with  me.  I  agreed,  and  then  they  showed 
me  the  tunnel. 

I  went  to  work  with  them,  and  in  two  days  we  dug  five  feet. 
On  the  third  day  late  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  boys  came  in 
and  said  he  heard  there  was  a  tunnel  nearly  completed  under 
the  hospital  and  would  be  ready  that  night,  so  we  all  went  under 
the  hospital  and  found  the  tunnel  and  worked  all  night,  but  before 
morning  we  abandoned  it  and  went  back  to  our  tent.  The 
authorities  learned  of  this  tunnel  the  next  morning  and  sent  a 
guard  under  the  hospital  [see  M.  M.  Conklin's  story],  who  found 
it.  He  also  found  a  piece  of  paper  with  W.  B.  Tra week's  name 
on  it.  Major  Henry  V.  Colt  sent  for  Traweek  and  tried  to  make 
him  tell  who  was  under  there.  Failing  in  the  effort,  Traweek 
was  sent  to  the  guard-house,  where  he  met  J.  B.  Crawford.  We 
took  Crawford  in  and  he  made  a  good  man. 

In  the  meantime  while  Traweek  was  confined,  the  rest  of  us 
kept  right  on  at  work  in  our  tunnel  and  had  it  more  than  half 
completed  when  he  was  released.  As  the  work  became  harder 
we  took  in  others  of  the  same  company.  Berry  Benson  caught 
Traweek  at  work,  and  said  he  would  like  to  be  let  in  on  the  deal. 
We  took  Benson  in  and  found  him  one  of  our  best  workers.  For 
several  days  before  we  completed  the  tunnel  we  discussed  the 
matter  of  getting  out.  It  was  decided  to  leave  by  twos  and 
remain  separate.    I  selected  Putegnat,  and  we  remained  together. 

While  I  was  in  prison  I  had  as  little  to  say  or  do  with  the 
prisoners,  prison  ofiicials,  and  guards  as  possible.  We  heard 
rumors  every  day  about  tunnels  and  prisoners  trying  to  get  away, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  any  one.  We  felt  sure  that  if  we  could 
keep  our  tunnel  a  secret  we  would  make  a  success,  while  if  it  was 
discovered,  it  meant  failure  and  imprisonment  in  a  cell  during 
the  balance  of  our  captivity.     There  were  two  or  three  who  knew 
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of  our  tunnel  who  never  did  any  work.  We  worked  all  night,  till 
about  3.30  A.M. 

As  I  walked  out  I  expected  every  step  to  hear  a  shot.  We 
crossed  the  bridge  [over  Hoffman  creek]  at  the  east  end  of  the 
prison,  and  jumped  over  a  fence  on  the  north  side  of  Water  street 
into  a  potato  patch.  Just  as  we  got  half-way  through  the  patch 
we  saw  two  U.  S.  soldiers  in  there  "flanking"  potatoes.  They 
raised  up  as  we  passed  within  twenty  feet  of  them,  and  looked  at 
us  as  we  jumped  the  fence.  We  went  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, and  came  to  a  railroad  [Erie].  As  a  train  from  the  city  came 
in  sight  we  lay  down,  and  after  it  passed  we  crossed  the  track 
and  soon  came  to  a  river  [Newtown  creek]. 

We  followed  down  the  bank  about  100  feet  before  we  came  to 
an  old  unused  bridge,  which  we  crossed.  It  was  now  getting 
light,  and  we  saw  that  we  were  in  an  old  unused  wagon  road,  and 
gradually  ascending  the  hill.  Weeds  and  bushes  had  grown  up 
in  the  old  road.  As  we  reached  a  point  half-way  up  the  hill  we 
looked  over  our  right  shoulders  and  saw  lights  shining  in  the 
prison  camp.  We  doffed  our  hats  at  the  old  prison  and  said 
good-by. 

Farther  up  the  hill  we  came  to  a  residence,  where  an  apple 
tree  stood  near  the  gate.  [This  probably  was  the  Gleason  Health 
Resort,  then  known  as  the  "Water  Cure. "]  We  got  some  apples 
from  the  tree.  We  heard  a  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the  hiU 
and  saw  that  two  soldiers  were  hailing  us.  We  immediately 
hiked  and  were  soon  on  top  of  the  hiU.  Here  the  road  turned  at 
right  angles,  so  we  jumped  the  fence,  an  old,  crooked  rail  fence, 
and  went  down  a  cliff  about  twenty  feet,  across  an  old  field. 

On  top  of  the  hill  we  saw  a  large  body  of  timber  and  went  to  it. 
In  this  timber  we  stopped  to  rest,  and  decided  to  climb  a  tree. 
We  climbed  trees  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  did  not  speak  to 
each  other  for  several  hours.  We  talked  by  means  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet.  The  two  soldiers  were  the  only  persons  who 
saw  us  until  we  were  within  seven  miles  of  Ithaca.  On  leaving 
the  trees  we  went  east  and  came  to  an  old  rail  fence.  We  stopped 
to  discuss  the  situation,  and  decided  to  keep  on  going  east.  We 
soon  came  to  another  field,  and  near  the  edge  we  found  several 
chestnut  trees  and  gathered  some  chestnuts,  which  was  all  we 
had  to  eat. 

We  came  to  a  road  running  north,  which  we  followed,  soon 
coming  in  sight  of  a  small  village,  where  we  cotdd  hear  the  boys 
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cheering  for  "Little  Mac"  and  "Uncle  Abe."  Before  reaching 
the  village  we  discovered  a  road  running  due  east,  and  we  took  it. 
This  soon  brought  us  to  a  road  running  north.  We  followed  that 
road  till  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  we  left  the  big  road  and 
went  into  a  timber  piece,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  field  came  to  a 
cabin.  The  family  were  up  and  o-etting  breakfast.  We  asked  to 
get  warm  and  for  something  to  eat.  This  was  six  miles  from 
Ithaca,  and  the  farmer  told  us  how  to  get  there.  After  leaving 
him  we  walked  till  we  were  out  of  sight  of  any  house,  and  then 
left  the  road  about  one  hundred  yards  and  lay  down  behind  a  log 
and  slept  till  one  o'clock. 

We  passed  through  Ithaca  about  sundown  and  came  to  a  little 
town  called  Varna,  about  five  miles  beyond  Ithaca,  and  put  up  at 
a  hotel  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road.  Here  we  slept  in  a  bed 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  As  we  sat  by  the  stove  in  the 
evening,  warming  ourselves,  two  soldiers  came  in  and  we  thought 
we  were  caught.  The  landlord  said,  "Boys,  have  you  heard  the 
news  from  Elmira?  "  They  said,  "  No,  what  is  it?  "  He  replied, 
"Ten  Rebel  prisoners  have  just  escaped  from  the  prison  by  a 
tuimel. "  We  could  have  sunk  through  the  floor  we  were  so 
scared.  A  few  comments  were  made,  and  then  the  two  soldiers, 
without  noticing  us,  went  out  and  we  were  safe.  I  had  two  suits 
of  citizen's  clothes  when  I  was  captured.  I  put  on  one  of  them 
before  we  left  the  prison,  and  gave  the  other  to  Putegnat.  This 
is  all  that  saved  us  from  detection  by  the  soldiers. 

We  left  Varna  in  the  morning  and  passed  through  Moravia 
about  sundown,  and  camped  about  one  mile  north  in  a  body  of 
timber.  In  going  to  the  timber  we  crossed  a  potato  patch.  After 
building  a  fire,  I  went  back  to  the  field  and  got  enough  potatoes 
for  our  supper.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning  we  started  north. 
About  noon  we  got  so  footsore  that  we  decided  to  stop  at  the  first 
house  we  came  to  and  ask  for  work.  We  came  to  the  house  of 
John  Normans,  and  he  gave  us  work.  We  stayed  there  till 
Sunday.  While  working  there  a  man  named  Norman  C.  Arnold 
told  us  if  we  wished  more  work  to  come  to  his  place  and  he  would 
give  us  work. 

We  went  there  on  Sunday  and  helped  him  gather  his  crops. 
While  working  at  John  Normans'  we  decided  to  change  our 
names.  I  was  to  be  known  as  "John  Black,"  and  Putegnat  as 
"John  Pute. "  Mr.  Arnold's  place  was  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Auburn,  near  a  town  called  Venice  or  Venice  Centre.     While 
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working  at  Arnold's  a  preacher  put  up  there  for  two  days.  He 
was  just  from  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  oil,  and  an  endless  talker.  The  second  day 
he  was  there  he  began  to  question  me  about  my  past,  and  asked 
me  all  sorts  of  questions  from  childhood  to  the  present  time.  The 
only  thing  I  think  he  did  not  ask  was  whether  the  men  in  the 
South  did  not  have  horns. 

Prom  there  we  went  to  Auburn,  where  I  got  a  job  in  a  machine 
shop  as  a  machinist,  and  Pute  as  helper.  This  shop  was  across 
the  river  from  the  penitentiary.  One  day  while  working  at  my 
lathe  a  young  boy  named  John  Perigo,  who  had  on  blue  pants, 
came  up,  and  I  began  to  ask  questions.  I  had  seen  the  boy  at  his 
home  near  Venice  while  working  there.  The  boy  said  he  had 
been  in  the  army.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  Virginia.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not  been  there,  but  had  spent  his  time  in 
Elmira  guarding  "Johnnies."  I  asked  him  if  any  ever  escaped. 
I  had  to  repeat  the  question  several  times  before  he  would  admit 
that  any  got  away,  but  finally  he  said  that  ten  got  away  by  a 
tunnel,  and  told  of  Traweek's  letter  sent  back  to  Major  Colt 
from  Richmond,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  care  and  attention 
while  stopping  at  his  "hotel "  in  Elmira.  This  boy  and  his  father 
were  moulders,  and  were  working  in  the  foundry  connected  with 
the  machine  shop. 

An  old  fortune  teller  came  to  our  boarding  house  one  day.  As 
we  were  coming  in  at  night,  the  fortune  teller  sat  in  the  hall.  I 
passed  in  first,  with  Putegnat  behind.  As  he  came  up  she  raised 
her  hand,  pointed  her  finger  at  him  and  sang  out,  "I  wish  I  was 
in  Dixie,"  and  said,  "Young  man,  you  ought  to  be  there.  It  is 
where  you  belong."  Putegnat  hurried  up  to  me  and  excitedly 
told  me  what  she  had  said.  I  told  him  not  to  get  uneasy,  that 
the  old  granny  could  not  tell  anything  past  or  future.  To  satisfy 
him  I  told  him  I  would  get  her  to  tell  my  fortune,  and  did  so. 
After  two  hours'  talk  with  her,  during  which  time  the  old  lady 
questioned  me  almost  as  hard  as  the  preacher  did,  she  said, 
"  Young  man,  I  can't  tell  anything  about  your  future.  Your  life 
is  a  mystery  to  me. "  I  treed  her  a  heap  worse  than  the  preacher 
came  near  treeing  me.  This  satisfied  Putegnat,  and  he  rested 
easier  after  that. 

We  remained  there  till  we  had  earned  enough  money  to  get 
home  on,  and  then  started  for  Dixie.  We  got  back  into  the 
Confederate  lines  safely.      I    was    then    discharged    and  went 
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home,  and  have  tried  to  live  in  peace  with  "Uncle  Sam"  ever 
since. 

This  interesting  narrative  supplied  by  Mr.  Malone  tells 
its  own  story.  His  modesty  has  prevented  him  from  making 
mention  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  he  endtured  in  those  days. 
The  picture  shown  in  Plate  No.  44  is  from  a  small  tintype 
taken  just  before  he  was  captured. 

Mr.  Malone  settled  in  Waldron,  Ark.,  in  1869,  and  has 
resided  there  ever  since.  Was  engaged  in  business  till 
recently,  when  he  retired,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  labors.  He  has  a  family  of  three  boys  and  two  girls,  all 
grown  and  married,  except  the  youngest  daughter.  One  son 
is  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Waldron.  The  other 
two  boys  live  in  San  Francisco.  One  daughter  married  and 
lives  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  other,  single,  lives  in 
Van  Buren,  Ark.  As  is  usually  the  case,  he  and  his  wife  live 
alone  in  the  homestead,  and  are  growing  old  gracefully.  He 
has  never  had  to  bury  any  member  of  his  family.  All  are 
well  and  happy — a  very  fair  evidence  that  some  healthy 
men  did  come  out  from  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp. 

As  to  Putegnat,  after  the  war  was  over  he  settled  in 
Brownsville,  Texas,  where  he  married.  He  died  at  Rio 
Grande  City,  August  15,  1874.  His  widow  is  still  living,  and 
resides  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 

J.  p.  SCRUGGS'  STORY. 

J.  P.  Scruggs,  familiarly  known  about  the  camp  as 
"Parson"  Scruggs,  was  a  member  of  the  Holcomb  Legion, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Stevens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Stony  Creek,  May  4,  1864,  being  sent 
first  to  Point  Lookout,  then  to  Elmira,  arriving  August 
14th.  J.  A.  Brawley  was  sergeant  of  the  ward  where  the  tent 
was  located  in  which  the  ttmnel  began.  Scruggs  was  the 
" Sick  Sergeant "  of  the  same  ward.  The  duty  of  the  "Sick 
Sergeant"  was  to  carry  rations  from  the  cook  house  to  those 
who  were  sick  in  their  quarters,  because  the  hospital  was  too 
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full  to  receive  them.     The  rations  were  issued  upon  the  sur- 
geon's orders. 

Scruggs  became  an  important  factor  in  the  timnel  work^ 
as  he  secured  the  extra  food  necessary  to  keep  the  workers  in 
condition.  The  main  story  gives  the  particulars.  Scruggs 
went  out  alone,  and  apparently  wandered  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  till  nearly  morning.  About  daylight  he  says 
he  "reached  the  battery  on  the  hill  and  passed  over  to  a 
cloverfield  back  of  the  hill."  Now,  this  "battery"  was  a 
single  cannon  which  was  located  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill 
just  at  the  end  of  upper  Clinton  Street,  and  used  by  the  raw 
artillerj'^  squads  in  firing  at  a  white  target  which  was  located 
on  or  near  the  top  of  Mount  Zoar,  across  the  river.  Every 
shot  fired  passed  directly  over  the  prison  camp.  This  little 
hill  remains,  practically  as  it  was  in  those  days.  It  is  on  the 
farm  owned  by  the  Hoffman  estate,  and  very  near  it  stands 
the  old  Hoffman  homestead.     Scruggs  continues,  sajmig: 

While  in  the  clover  field  a  stockdriver  ran  me  with  a  dog,  but 
I  passed  them,  running  westward  to  the  hill,  where  I  spent  the  day. 
[This  is  the  hill  near  Clark's  Glen].  While  sitting  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  I  heard  something  coming  down  behind  me.  I  thought 
it  was  the  "Yanks"  coming,  but  I  sat  still,  when  up  came  a  wild- 
cat of  the  largest  kind.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  then 
passed  on.  I  sat  there  till  night,  then  went  down  to  the  river 
near  a  mill,  and  crossed  by  hard  and  deep  wading. 

The  mill  referred  to  is  the  old  miU  near  Rorick's  Glen 
Park.  He  then  mounted  the  hill  back  of  Rorick's  Glen, 
where  he  could  see  the  prison  camp.  He  travelled  southward 
all  day  through  the  rain,  and  at  night  came  to  a  bam,  where 
he  spent  the  night.  The  next  morning  he  struck  out  early, 
and  travelled  all  that  day,  eating  chestnuts  and  apples. 
That  night  he  found  a  porcupine  on  a  shock  of  buckwheat 
which  he  killed  and  broiled  over  the  coals.  After  enjoying 
a  good  meal,  he  slept  till  morning.  He  travelled  aU  day,  and 
at  night  it  snowed  as  he  lay  "in  the  hull  of  a  hemlock  tree 
by  a  fire. "  The  next  day  he  made  slow  progress  in  the  snow, 
being  almost  barefooted.     He  says: 
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The  fruit  was  so  cold  I  could  hardly  eat  it.  I  got  very  hungry, 
but  went  on  toward  the  south  in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains, 
and  got  near  the  coal  mines.  At  night  I  stopped  and  with  some 
trouble  built  a  fire.  [The  coal  mines  referrred  to  were  the  "Pall 
Brook"  mines.]  I  lay  there  all  night,  and  next  day  travelled 
all  day.  The  clouds  were  thick  and  heavy,  so  I  could  not  tell 
north  from  south,  so  I  concluded  to  follow  the  railroad  and  went 
around  the  motintain  some  28  miles,  and  at  night  camped  within 
eoo  yards  of  the  place  where  I  had  camped  the  night  before. 
That  was  rather  a  drawback  to  me. 

I  then  began  to  look  for  moss  on  the  trees  to  tell  north  from 
south.  I  travelled  on  the  railroad  till  I  came  to  a  fork.  I  went  on 
till  I  got  so  worn  out,  eating  raw  com,  roasted  porcupines,  chest- 
nuts, and  buds,  that  I  concluded  I  was  far  enough  from  prison 
to  let  myself  be  known,  so  after  being  nine  days  and  nights  on  the 
tramp  I  ventured  to  a  small  house  and  asked  for  something  to 
eat.  This  was  near  Block  House  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  There 
I  got  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  when  I  went  to 
leave  the  young  man  gave  me  $2.00  in  greenbacks  and  a  box  of 
matches.  I  felt  better  then  and  travelled  ten  miles  farther, 
coming  to  a  farm  and  orchard,  where  I  began  on  fruit  again. 

The  next  day  I  came  to  the  house  of  some  Dutch  people. 
Here  I  got  buckwheat  cakes  and  honey,  boiled  ham,  apple  butter, 
sweet  cider,  and  other  good  things.  There  was  a  young  lady  there 
who  could  speak  English,  and  she  plied  the  questions  thick  and 
fast.  I  tried  them  hard  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  they  had  none 
I  could  wear,  so  I  went  by  their  direction  to  a  neighbor,  where 
they  said  I  could  get  some  shoes;  but  they  were  all  Dutch.  The 
old  man  sat  turning  a  keg  chum,  nodded  his  head,  but  turned  on. 
I  showed  him  that  I  wanted  something  on  my  feet,  so  he  got  me  a 
pair  of  old  boots,  the  tops  very  heavy  and  the  soles  a  full  inch 
thick.     I  knew  I  could  not  wear  them  without  socks. 

I  had  a  ring  on  my  finger,  made  in  the  prison.  I  pulled  it  off 
and  showed  it  to  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was  almost  as  high 
lying  down  as  standing  up,  and  made  signs  to  her  that  I  wanted  a 
pair  of  socks,  so  she  brought  them  out.  Up  to  my  knees  they 
went;  thick  and  heavy  they  were;  the  boots  on  over  them.  I 
lugged  on  then  three  miles  farther  to  a  farm,  and  found  a  man 
named  John  or  Jake  Bastress,  digging  potatoes. 

I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  job.  He  said.  All  right,  and  I  went 
at  it  till  night.     About  sunset  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "Who  are 
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you?"  I  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Who  are  you?"  He  said, 
"A  Copperhead."  I  then  said,  "I  am  a  Rebel."  "All  right, 
Johnny,  there  will  be  about  a  dozen  men  here  to-night,  but  you 
attend  to  your  business  and  they  will  to  theirs."  So  I  did,  and 
they  did,  but  all  of  them  called  me  "Johnny. "  I  did  not  like  it 
very  well,  and  said  but  Uttle.  Supper  came  and  all  went  in 
together.  It  was  Johnny  this,  and  Johnny  that.  I  came  near 
laughing  out,  but  choked  it  down  as  best  I  could,  and  then  went 
into  the  parlor.  Around  came  the  boss,  who  said,  "  You  must  go 
round  and  drink. "  I  went,  and  it  was,  "Johnny,  what  will  you 
have,  some  brandy  and  honey?"  I  squeezed  down  about  half  a 
pint,  and  went  to  bed.  That  is  the  last  I  remember  till  morning. 
There  was  a  new  suit  and  a  tub  of  water  in  the  room.  I  washed 
and  dressed  and  came  out  with  my  face  right  for  anything  that 
might  come  along,  went  to  the  bam  and  fell  to  currying  and 
rubbing  the  horses  as  though  I  had  been  there  ten  years. 

All  passed  well  till  breakfast,  and  then  the  brandy-and-honey 
was  ready  at  my  plate.  I  thought  of  my  father,  who  always 
said  grace,  but  down  it  went.  After  breakfast  I  went  to  work, 
and  stayed  there  several  days,  till  Sunday,  when  Bastress  went 
to  Williamsport  with  me,  where  he  left  me  with  plenty  of  money, 
good  clothes,  shoes,  and  a  map  which  I  kept  till  I  got  through. 
I  started  on,  going  through  Newhill,  Miffin,  and  other  places, 
and  finally  reached  the  Potomac. 

This  story  was  written  in  two  letters  to  Berry  Benson  in 
1876.     Mr.  Scruggs  is  dead. 

The  only  one  remaining  of  the  ten  not  definitely  heard 
from  is  a  man  named  Gleim — about  whom  little  is  re- 
membered by  the  survivors,  and  none  has  heard  from  or 
about  him  since  the  escape.  His  initials  being  unknown, 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  him.  If  he  be  living  and  is  found, 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  appendix  of  a  later  edition,  if 
published. 
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PLATE  42        SERGEANT  BENSON,  THE  SHARPSHOOTER 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Sergeant  Benson's  Story 

As  Written  by  Himself 

THE  First  South  Carolina  Volunteers  was  the  first  regiment 
to  enlist,  upon  either  side,  in  the  war.  We  enlisted,  at 
Charleston,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1861,  not  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  States,  but  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  then  the  only  state  seceded  from  the  Union.  My 
brother  Blackwood  and  I  were  privates,  I  being  not  quite  eighteen, 
he  lacking  four  months  of  sixteen. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  we  took  Fort  Sumter,  and  at  once  offered 
our  services  to  Virginia,  passing  through  North  Carolina,  still 
in  the  Union,  on  our  way  to  Manassas.  We  were  the  first  regi- 
ment, not  Virginians,  to  enter  Virginia. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  at  First  Cold  Harbor,  my  brother 
was  wounded,  being  then  just  seventeen.  Ten  months  after 
I  was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville. 

In  the  Wilderness  campaign,  in  1864,  I  was  first  sergeant  in 
the  battalion  of  sharpshooters  of  McGowan's  South  Carolina 
brigade ;  and  my  brother  a  corporal  in  the  same  battalion. 

In  the  night  of  the  i  ith  of  May  I  was  in  the  enemy's  lines,  at 
Spottsylvania,  to  gain  information  for  General  Lee.  I  went  far 
into  their  camp,  but  I  should  have  gone  farther;  had  I  gone  far 
enough  I  would  have  fallen  in  with  the  Federal  troops  concen- 
trating for  the  charge  at  dawn  upon  the  Bloody  Angle;  I  would 
have  marched  with  them;  I  would  have  learned  their  purpose; 
reaching  the  front  of  our  lines,  I  would  have  gone  over  to  my  own 
people,  and  the  history  of  that  battle  would  have  been  another 
tale. 

But,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  by  observation  and  by 
talking  with  the  enemy,  and  with  a  fine  black  mare  that  I  took 
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from  in  front  of  her  master's  tent — a  colonel  commanding  a 
brigade,  for  I  stood  by  and  heard  his  orders  given  to  his  adjutant 
where  to  place  his  regiments — I  returned  to  my  camp,  reaching  it 
at  daylight,  just  as  the  long  roll  beat  the  brigade  to  arms.  Hand- 
ing to  our  quartermaster  the  leather  halter  (she  had  no  bridle, 
only  the  fine  saddle-cloth  with  the  eagles  in  the  comers),  I  begged 
him  to  take  good  care  of  my  mare,  and,  taking  my  place  at  the 
head  of  the  sharpshooters,  we  led  the  brigade  double-quick  to  the 
Bloody  Angle.  The  Angle  had  already  been  taken  by  the  enemy. 
There  we  fought  with  them,  through  blood  and  rain,  for  twenty 
hoiurs,  without  food,  or  rest,  or  sleep,  and  only  the  muddy  rain  to 
drink.  We  re-took  the  Angle  and  held  it  till  the  next  dawn, 
while  new  works  were  built  behind  us.  In  the  night,  an  oak  tree, 
cut  down  by  bullets,  fell,  wounding  men  of  the  First  regiment  in 
its  fall.  The  stump  of  that  tree  is  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington. 

On  the  night  of  the  i6th,  under  orders  from  General  Lee,  I 
again  tried  to  slip  into  the  enemy's  lines,  but  I  found  the  pickets 
too  thickly  posted.  Then  I  obeyed  my  orders  and  entered  boldly, 
claiming  to  be  a  Union  scout.  I  escaped  detection  till  I  was 
brought  before  the  brigade  commander.  Colonel  Jacob  B.  Sweit- 
zer,  who  discovered  that  I  was  a  Confederate.  Then  my  life 
was  in  danger;  I  was  put  under  guard.  By  listening  for  move- 
ment of  troops,  and  by  boasting,  luring  my  guards  to  talk,  I 
gained  the  news  I  was  sent  for,  and  more.  Then,  watching  my 
opportunity,  I  struck  the  rifle  from  the  hands  of  my  guard  and 
ran  through  their  camp  for  the  Confederate  lines.  Outcry  from 
the  guards  roused  from  the  tents  armed  men  who  caught  me, 
and  I  was  tied  with  a  rope  to  a  tree,  where  I  remained  fast  till 
day.  I  was  cursed  as  a  spy,  and  made  once,  for  spite,  to  feel  the 
thrust  of  a  bayonet. 

Early  next  day  I  was  taken  to  General  Patrick's  headquarters 
(the  Provost- Marshal  General),  and  then  to  General  Meade's 
headquarters.  There  a  colonel  came  from  the  house  (the  Ander- 
son house,  I  think  it  was),  and  questioned  me,  accusing  me  as  a 
spy,  and  trying  to  draw  me  into  confession.  He  told  me  I 
would  be  tried  that  day  as  a  spy;  I  should  prepare  for  the  worst. 
I  argued  the  matter  with  him,  and,  at  length,  I  being  but  a  boy, 
without  any  beard,  he  said,  "Well,  sergeant,  I  've  taken  a  liking 
to  you,  and  I  '11  do  what  I  can  for  you.  But  I  warn  you  your 
chance  is  small. " 
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After  all,  they  did  n't  hang  me;  I  was  let  go  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  thanks  to  the  Colonel.  I  wonder  if  it  was  his  mare  I 
stole. 

I  was  taken  to  Point  Lookout  prison,  where  the  Potomac 
comes  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  arrived  at  four  in  the  evening 
of  the  23d  of  May,  and  at  dark  on  the  25th  I  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing the  guards  and  getting  into  the  bay.  By  swimming  and 
wading  I  got  away,  landing  a  mile  or  so  north  of  the  prison,  wet- 
clad,  barefoot,  my  naked  feet  cruelly  lacerated  by  raccoon  oysters, 
two  beds  of  which  I  had  walked  over.  Thus  barefoot  I  travelled 
fifty  miles,  every  step  a  pang ;  then  I  begged  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
walked  fifty  miles  farther.  At  dark,  on  the  night  of  the  30th, 
I  was  one  mile  above  Fort  Washington,  and  fourteen  miles  below 
Washington  city.  There,  at  Beasley's  Fishery,  I  swam  the 
Potomac,  one  and  a  sixteenth  miles,  with  all  my  clothes  on,  and 
my  shoes,  also,  my  hat  buttoned  under  my  Confederate  jacket, 
and  three  matches  tied  on  the  top  of  my  head. 

Next  day,  near  Mount  Vernon,  I  was  recaptured  in  my  wet 
clothes,  taken  to  Accotink,  locked  in  Troth's  mill,  and  then 
carried,  by  men  of  the  8th  Illinois  cavalry,  to  Alexandria,  where 
I  was  confined  in  the  lower  jail,  "as  a  guerrilla"  (so  the  order 
read)  till  the  5th  of  Jime.  Then  I  was  taken  to  the  Old  Capitol 
prison,  in  Washington,  again  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  There  I 
attempted  escape  by  cutting  through  the  floor  to  the  cellar,  but 
in  this  I  was  foiled,  and  moved  to  an  upper  room.  On  the  24th 
of  July  I  was  taken  to  Elmira  prison,  arriving  on  the  25th.  I 
ought  to  have  escaped  on  the  way  by  jumping  off  the  running 
train,  and  if  I  had  not  been  a  coward  I  would  have. 

As  we  marched  through  the  streets  of  Elmira,  two  by  two, 
ragged,  dirty  faces  pinched  with  hunger,  the  people  came  out  on 
the  sidewalks  to  see  Lee's  soldiers  going  to  prison.  Had  I  seen 
any  of  the  men,  I  know  I  would  have  hated  them,  but  I  had  eyes 
only  for  the  pretty  girls. 

Marching  out  by  Water  Street,  we  came  in  view  of  the  prison, 
and  I  saw  before  me,  at  my  left,  a  high  board  wall,  with  a  sentry's 
walk  on  stilts  running  around  it,  another  "bull-pen"  such  as 
held  me  two  days  at  Point  Lookout. 

A  quick  glance  I  threw  at  the  outside  surroundings,  to  note  if 
anything  in  sight  might  offer  means  of  escape.  All  I  noted  was  a 
tree  inside  that  grew  near  the  wall  of  the  prison. 

Then  we  passed  through  the  big  gate,  under  the  yoke,  and 
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now  I  was  as  I  had  been  at  Point  Lookout,  but  hundreds  of  miles 
further  away  from  my  battle-flag. 

I  was  assigned  to  my  quarters,  a  long  one-room  building  of 
rough  boards,  one  of  a  row  that  ran  east  and  west  through  the 
prison,  just  north  of  the  bank  of  the  pool.  The  pool  was  a 
narrow  body  of  still  water  that  stretched  east  and  west.  At  the 
east  it  went  under  the  wall.  A  narrow  bridge  there  gave  passage 
to  the  guards,  but  prisoners  might  not  use  the  bridge.  The 
west  end  did  not  quite  reach  the  wall ;  prisoners  could  there  pass 
to  the  southern  half  of  the  prison.  I  liked  to  go  over  there; 
it  was  that  much  nearer  home.  This  half  was  low  and  sandy; 
the  northern  half  was  higher  ground,  of  clay  and  stones. 
Later,  the  lower  half  was  filled  with  tents,  but  when  I  came  it 
was  bare.  Prisoners  went  over  there  to  find  wild  herbs  for 
cooking. 

The  pool  was  said  to  be  an  old  shed  of  the  Chemung  River, 
which  had  been  changed  by  a  flood.  Now  the  river  ran  just 
outside  the  south  wall.  Soon  after  coming,  a  number  of  us  were 
allowed  one  day  to  go  out,  under  guard,  to  bathe  in  the  river. 
Of  course,  I  elected  to  go,  and  I  had  a  good  bath,  watching  the 
while,  with  a  hawk's  eye,  the  armed  guards,  in  hope  of  a  chance 
to  swim  the  river  and  run,  naked,  through  the  fields.  But  the 
guards  watched  me  as  close  as  I  watched  them,  and  I  slunk  back, 
clad  and  heart  heavy,  into  the  prison.  That  was  the  only  time 
I  was  outside  its  walls. 

My  bunkmate  was  William  Fleming  Baxter;  we  had  been 
chums  in  the  Old  Capitol.  He  was  a  young  Virginian  from 
Richmond.  His  father  was  Judge  Sidney  Baxter,  Attorney 
General  of  Virginia.  Baxter  was  in  Rosser's  cavalry.  Our  bunk 
was  hard,  rough  pine;  neither  had  a  blanket,  and  they  gave  us 
none.  We  slept  on  the  hard  boards,  without  cover.  My  coat 
and  vest,  folded  in  a  certain  way,  were  my  nightly  pillow,  as  in 
the  army.  Later  we  had  one  blanket,  given  to  Baxter  by  a 
fellow-prisoner,  Mr.  Ely,  a  friend  of  Baxter's  father.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  when  Ben  Butler  made 
his  sudden  attack  on  Petersburg  every  available  man  went  to 
meet  him,  and  among  these  a  number  of  the  legislators,  and  Mr. 
Ely  was  captured. 

The  orderly  of  our  ward  was  a  Yankee  corporal,  a  pretty  good 
fellow,  I  reckon,  but  I  hated  him.  I  hated  him  because  he  was 
an  enemy,  and  still  more  because  at  roll-call  he  called  my  name. 
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"Benjamin  Benson!  Benjamin  Benson!"  when  I  had  given  my 
name  correctly,  Berry  Benson. 

I  hadbeenatElmira  a  few  days  when  I  foimd  some  old  friends. 
One  was  Philip  F.  Russell,  of  Goochland  County,  Virginia,  with 
whom  I  had  left,  at  Point  Lookout,  when  planning  escape,  my 
vest  and  my  heavy  shoes,  and  these  he  now  gave  back  to  me. 
Another  was  Savage,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  a  big,  fine  young  Vir- 
ginian, whom  I  had  known  in  the  jail  at  Alexandria.  Savage 
was  now  keeper  of  the  tool  house.  As  far  as  the  sergeants  and 
corporals  of  the  guards  held  out,  they  were  made  orderlies  of  the 
wards  and  other  sub-officials  of  the  prison,  but  there  not  being 
enough.  Confederate  sergeants  were  also  placed  in  charge.  As 
the  number  of  prisoners  increased,  by  new  arrivals,  many  of  the 
wards  were  in  charge  of  Confederate  sergeants.  But  my  ward 
was  not  so  lucky,  and  I  had  to  put  up  with  a  little  whipper- 
snapper  Yankee  corporal,  thatdid  n't  know  Berry  from  Benjamin. 

Another  friend  I  fotmd  was  Sergeant  John  M.  Hood,  of 
Company  B,  in  my  own  regiment.  He  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured a  week  after  me,  and  it  happened  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  same  guards  from  whom  I  tried  to  escape.  They  told 
him  of  my  striking  the  gun  from  the  hands  of  the  guard,  and  they 
showed  him  a  dirk  knife  they  had  taken  away  from  me,  a  knife 
with  Z.  Benson  (it  was  my  cousin  Zack's  knife)  carved  on  the 
handle.  And  for  every  curse  they  cursed  me  then,  they  had  a 
word  of  praise  for  me  now.  Much  good  that  did  me  in  Elmira. 
I  should  have  beaten  them  in  the  race  for  my  picket  line. 

Taking  Hood  under  my  wing,  I  planned  an  escape.  This 
was  a  simple  and  feasible  plan.  It  was  to  swim  the  pool  in  the 
dark,  creep  to  the  wall  while  the  sentry  was  farthest  away,  lie 
at  its  foot,  dig  the  sand  away  with  our  hands,  and  crawl  under 
the  wall.  We  fixed  a  night,  but  when  the  night  came  it  seemed 
not  dark  enough,  and  we  put  it  off  till  the  next  night.  And  the 
next  day  they  placed  locomotive  headlights  on  the  walls,  inside, 
and  night  was  bright  like  day.  To  reach  the  wall  was  now 
impossible. 

Foiled  thus  by  land,  I  turned  to  the  sea.  Could  I  escape  by 
the  pool?  Once  under  the  bridge,  neither  the  sentries  above  nor 
the  patrols  circling  the  walls  inside  could  see  me.  And  if  the 
boards  did  not  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  I  could  dive 
under  and  go  out.  If  they  did,  I  could  cut  through  and  make 
egress. 
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But  how  get  under  the  bridge?  To  avoid  being  seen  I  must 
enter  the  pool  fifty  yards  from  the  bridge  or  more,  and  I  could  not 
dive  so  far.  By  weighting  my  clothes  and  hands  with  rocks  I 
could  crawl  all  the  way  on  the  bottom.  But  how  to  breathe? 
Answer:  a  tube,  a  wooden  tube. 

Carpenters  were  building  houses;  armed  men  guarded  the 
lumber,  with  orders  to  shoot.  But  I  stole  a  one-inch  strip,  and, 
starting  this  with  my  knife,  I  rived  it  carefully  with  my  hands 
from  end  to  end.  Then  I  hollowed  a  trench  in  each  piece,  and, 
fitting  the  pieces  together  again,  and  winding  strongly  a  cord 
round,  I  had  a  water-tight  tube  to  breathe  through  while  crawling 
under  the  water.  This  tube  I  laid  away  in  my  btuik  to  wait 
an  opportunity. 

I  had  this  scheme  still  in  mind  when  I  met  two  old  school- 
mates from  Georgia,  John  Perrin  and  Jim  Bohler,  familiarly 
known  as  Coon  Bohler.  They  took  me  to  their  quarters,  the 
second  house  from  the  wall  in  the  northeast  comer.  It  shows 
plainly  in  the  picture  of  the  prison.  The  first  house  stood  alone ; 
it  was  a  hospital.  The  next  was  theirs,  and  the  next  house,  the 
third,  stood  about  four  feet  from  theirs,  and  the  space  at  each 
end  was  boarded  up,  making  a  long,  narrow  pen.  This  enclosure 
gave  me  the  key  to  a  plan.  I  said  to  the  boys,  "Show  me  your 
bunk. "  It  was  on  the  side  next  to  the  third  house.  "  Good, "  I 
said,  "this  comes  right.  Now,  boys,  cut  a  window  in  the  side  of 
your  bunk ;  make  Jeather  hinges.  Say  it  is  to  spit  out  of  as  you 
lie  there.  At  night  we  will  go  out  at  the  window  into  the  blind 
alley.  Nobody  can  see  us,  either  guards  or  prisoners.  We  will 
crawl  under  this  house  and  start  a  tunnel." 

The  boys  fell  in  with  my  scheme.  That  day  they  cut  the 
window,  and  that  night  Perrin  and  I  went  under  and  started  the 
tunnel.  The  dirt  was  easily  disposed  of ;  it  was  simply  piled  under 
the  house.  This  tunnel  would  be  eighty  feet  long,  maybe  a 
hundred.    We  enlisted  two  more  men. 

We  had  worked  but  a  few  days,  when  one  of  my  men  came  to 
me. 

"Sergeant,"  he  said,  "Sergeant  Womack  wants  to  see  you." 

"Who  is  Sergeant  Womack,  and  what  does  he  want?" 

"He  is  sergeant  of  Ward (giAnng  the  number) ;  you  go  to 

see  him;  he  '11  tell  you  what  he  wants." 

I  went  to  see  Womack.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  young 
fellow,  a  sergeant-major,  in  command  of  his  ward.     I  liked  him 
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at  once.  He  had  a  good  face  and  pleasant  manners,  and  he  was 
better  dressed  than  most  of  us.  He  wore  shoes,  while  I,  like 
many  others,  went  barefoot.  I  went  barefoot  both  for  comfort, 
it  being  summer,  and  to  save  my  shoes  for  the  long  tramp  south, 
when  I  should  escape. 

"  I  am  told  you  are  digging  a  tunnel, "  he  said. 

"Who  told  you  that?"     I  exclaimed. 

"One  of  my  men." 

"  One  of  your  men?  " 
"Yes,  and  he  is  also  one  of  your  men.  You  see,  there  is 
another  tunnel,  I  am  interested;  and  this  man  belongs  to  yotu- 
party  and  to  mine.  Now,  our  tunnel  is  already  under  way,  and 
it  is  much  shorter  than  yotus.  We  will  finish  first.  Then  a 
search  for  tunnels  will  be  made  and  yotu^  will  be  found. " 

"Where  is  your  tunnel?" 

"Promise  me  you  will  abandon  your  tunnel  and  join  forces, 
and  I  will  tell  you. " 

"  Agreed, "  I  said,  "  I  will  do  it. " 

"It  is  under  Hospital  Number  i." 

My  men  needed  no  persuasion.  The  shorter  the  ttumel  the 
better.     Besides,  I  was  in  command. 

Vigorously  we  went  to  work  under  Hospital  Number  i. 
There,  too,  we  left  the  dirt  under  the  building.  This  tunnel 
■would  be  about  sixteen  feet.  We  had  gone  perhaps  halfway, 
"when  one  night,  going  to  work,  we  found  our  tunnel  partly  filled 
-with  dirt.  Disconcerted,  we  came  out  and  did  no  work  that 
night.  We  did  not  tmderstand.  If  the  Yankees  had  discovered 
us  they  would  not  check  us  in  that  way;  that  would  be  sUly. 
They  would  watch  and  arrest  us.  Then  it  must  be  oiu"  own  men. 
But  who,  and  why?  Then  arose  a  suspicion  that  a  tunnel  might 
also  be  under  way  under  the  next  hospital.  No.  2,  and  that  those 
diggers  had  spoiled  our  work.  But  why?  Why,  for  fear  we 
might  finish  first,  and  by  going  out  cause  discovery  of  theirs. 
Watching  opportunity,  I  crept  tmder  Hospital  No.  2.  Truly,  there 
■was  another  tunnel,  and  it  had  progressed  farther  than  ours. 

We  piled  in  with  these  fellows,  and  now,  through  excess  of 
numbers,  and  confusion  of  leadership,  organization  was  soon  lost, 
and  in  a  little  while  I  was  aware,  by  the  numbers  of  men  hanging 
around  the  hospitals  in  the  daytime,  and  from  words  I  overheard, 
that  the  secret  was  out,  and  that  the  digging  of  the  tuimel  was 
widely  known. 
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Among  the  men  I  noticed  several  times  one,  a  tall,  good-look- 
ing fellow,  barefooted,  wearing  a  long  jeans  frock  coat  with  tails 
parting  behind,  a  silent  man.  I  never  heard  him  speak,  but  I 
felt  sure  he  was  a  tunneller.  Another  peculiarity  I  marked,  the 
nail  on  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  was  uncut,  it  was  very  long. 

The  last  night  came,  the  night  to  finish  the  tunnel.  I  told 
Baxter  to  come.  Scores  of  men  also  told  other  scores  of  men. 
So  many  collected  in  the  dusk  about  the  hospital,  I  became 
alarmed.  It  would  be  a  dull  sentry  that  would  not  suspect.  I 
went  under.  Many  men  were  there,  lying  down.  More  were 
coming.  I  crawled  to  the  tunnel.  Some  one  was  at  work.  Pre- 
sently he  came  out,  exhausted.  I  went  in  and  dug,  panting  for 
breath. 

Exhausted,  I  came  out,  and  another  relieved  me.  So  it  went 
on  till  after  midnight.  AU  the  space  under  the  building  seemed 
filled  with  men.  I  could  see  none,  see  nothing,  but  I  heard  the 
shufflings,  the  cautious  whisperings;  men  waiting,  hungry  for 
home. 

Digging  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  I  knew  we  were  near  the 
fence.     But  how  near?     Hard  by,  the  sentry  called, 

"Three  o'clock,  and  all 's  well!" 
"That's  a  lie,"  growled  a  sick  man  overhead,  "I  m  not  well!" 

Again  I  came  out,  and  another  went  in.  After  a  time  came 
the  rtunor,  "They  say  they  can't  finish  to-night,  finish  to-morrow 
night."  This  passed  in  whispers,  from  man  to  man.  They 
began  to   crawl   out.     Some  remained.     Next   came  a  voice, 

"I  've  made  a  hole  up,  but  it  's  inside  the  fence;  get  me  a 
tuft  of  grass  to  stop  it  up. " 

More  men  crawled  out.  I  stayed.  If  any  went  out  that 
night,  one  was  Benson.  More  time  passed.  The  silence  told  that 
nearly  all  had  gone.  I  lay  by  the  side  of  the  shaft,  sick  with  the 
suffocation  I  had  endured.  On  the  other  side  of  the  shaft  I 
heard  breathing.  Another  man  lay  there.  I  heard  no  other 
sound. 

Then  a  man  came  from  the  tunnel.  In  the  shaft  he  stopped. 
He  seemed  to  feel  about.  Then  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
other  man, 

"  I  've  stuck  the  tuft  of  grass  in  the  hole  and  fastened  it  with 
pegs ;  the  Yankees  won't  see  it.  It 's  too  late  now,  day  's  coming ; 
but  to-night  we  '11  go  out  sure.  But  if  anything  does  happen,  our 
other  tunnel  is  safe,  and  we  '11  finish  that.     Now,  to-night  there  '11 
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be  a  crowd  here  again,  and  we  may  get  parted  in  the  darkness,  be 
sure  you  keep  'longside  of  me;  here,  Pute,  you  '11  know  me  by 
this. " 

Then  the  man  came  up  and  the  two  crawled  out.  When  they 
were  gone,  I  crawled  out,  too,  the  last  man  of  the  many  that  were 
there.     The  sky  was  reddening  in  the  east. 

That  day  the  tunnel,  and  the  certainty  of  its  being  opened  the 
coming  night,  was  the  universal  talk  of  the  prison. 

And  that  day  the  guards  came  with  pickaxes  and  dug  it  up ! 

I  could  have  cried,  but  it  was  too  big  for  tears.  Home,  sweet 
home !     Oh,  to  be  back  in  Lee's  army ! 

Both  tunnels  were  found,  and  both  destroyed. 

But  there  was  still  the  long  tunnel.     Yes,  and  one  other. 

' '  You  '11  know  me  by  this ' ' !    Aha ! 

Our  other  tunnel  is  safe. 

"You  '11  know  me  by  this " !    Aha ! 

With  all  my  will  I  now  bent  myself  to  discover  that  other 
tunnel.  I  had  one  clue:  "You  '11  know  me  by  this!"  Am^ong 
the  few  gifts  I  have  is  intuition,  and  when  the  man  said,  in  the 
dark,  in  the  black  dark,  "You  '11  know  me  by  this,"  instantly  I 
knew  what  he  did.  He  reached  out  his  left  hand  to  the  other 
man,  to  feel  that  long  finger  nail! 

I  knew  it! 

To  find  a  man  among  ten  thousand  men,  when  you  do  not 
know  his  name  and  do  not  know  where  he  lives,  is  no  lazy  man's 
task.  Three  days  I  looked  everywhere  for  the  long  jeans  coat, 
and  never  saw  the  tail  of  it. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  very  early,  I  was  standing  by  the  pool; 
other  men  stood  about,  some  walking.  Came  the  long  jeans  coat. 
I  fixed  my  eyes  on  him,  he  should  not  escape.  He  walked  right  by 
me.     He  never  looked  at  me.     The  long  finger  nail  was  still  tmcut. 

He  went  down  to  the  pool  and  sat  down  close  at  its  edge, 
parting  the  jeans  tails  behind.  I  watched.  Presently  he  looked 
round,  caution  in  the  look.  Then  he  ran  his  hand  into  one  of  the 
coat  pockets,  behind,  and  drew  it  back,  to  the  front.  I  saw  no 
white  handkerchief,  but  I  saw  the  little  waves  running  away  in 
semicircles. 

I  watched.  Presently,  again  he  looked  around.  I  pretended 
not  to  see.  Back  to  the  tail  pocket  again,  and  out ;  and  again  the 
little  waves  running  away.  I  walked  down  and  stood  behind 
him. 
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"You  'd  better  be  careful,"  I  said. 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  up. 

"Careful  about  what?" 

"If  you  are  not  careful,"  I  said,  "some  of  these  men  will  see 
you." 

"  See  me?     Why  should  I  care?  " 

"Oh,  not  at  all;  except  that  you  are  putting  rocks  in  the 
water. " 

"Well,  suppose  I  am,  what  of  that?" 

"Why,  you  are  digging  a  tunnel,  and  if  you  are  not  careful, 
you  '11  be  caught.  See  here,  I  'm  all  right ;  now  go  ahead  and 
empty  your  pockets;  I  '11  stand  here  behind  you. " 

Without  another  word  he  emptied  his  pockets,  cautiously 
dropping  the  stones  into  the  pool.  Then  we  walked  up  the  bank 
together,  and  I  told  him  how  we  had  worked  together  tmder  the 
hospital  that  last  night,  and  how  I  had  heard  "You  '11  know  me 
by  this, "  and  how  I  had  been  looking  for  him  three  days.  He 
listened  quietly,  without  reply,  took  a  good  long  look  into  my 
eyes,  then  said, 

"Come  at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  third  tent  in  the  second  row 
from  the  fence;  I  '11  let  the  boys  know;  we  '11  initiate  you. " 

So  began  the  friendship  between  me  and  Wash  Traweek,  a 
friendship  that  will  last  as  long  as  we  live. 

The  boys  were  all  there.  All  eyes  turned  curiously  on  me  as  I 
came  in.  They  had  heard  the  story.  I  knelt  down.  They 
knelt  down  around  me.  Scruggs  put  the  Testament  in  my  hand. 
I  kissed  it,  and  swore  to  be  faithful  and  industrious,  and  I  swore 
to  tell  no  man,  not  even  my  brother,  were  he  there  in  the  prison 
with  me,  or  give  the  slightest  hint,  without  the  consent  of  all. 

Then  I  shook  hands  with  Wash  Traweek  and  Fox  MauU,  and 
Jack  Scruggs  and  Cecrops  Malone  and  John  Putegnat,  and  with 
Brawley  and  Shelton  and  Glenn;  and  in  ten  minutes  I  had  got 
my  shirt  and  trousers  wrong  side  out  and  was  at  work  in  the 
tunnel. 

The  tunnel  had  progressed  some  twelve  feet,  perhaps  more. 
It  had  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Beginning  in  tent  No.  3  (the  vacant 
place  in  the  picture  of  tents)  it  had  to  pass  under  a  shallow  drain, 
then  under  another  tent  and  a  walk  and  a  wagon  road  and  the 
wall,  some  sixty  feet  in  all. 

Besides  being  much  longer  than  the  hospital  tunnels,  we  must 
now  carry  away  all  the  dirt,  and  find  places  to  hide  it.    It  could 
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not  be  thrown  anywhere  on  the  ground,  the  fresh  color  would 
betray  us.  Much  was  slyly  dropped  in  the  sinks.  Some  was 
carried  across  the  pool,  and  cunningly  buried  in  the  sand.  My 
favorite  mode,  when  I  was  not  digging,  was  to  carry  stones  in  my 
pockets,  sit  down  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  by  a  rat-hole — 
the  rats,  living  under  the  houses,  made  holes  in  the  ground  where 
the  walls  came  down,  to  come  out  at  night — and  there,  reading,  or 
pretending  to  read,  drop  the  stones  into  the  hole.  I  would  thus 
fill  several  holes  in  a  day.  And  at  night  the  rats,  good  confeder- 
ates, pulled  back  the  stones  to  open  a  way,  and  the  same  holes  I 
would  fill  again  next  day.  Thus  occupied,  I  read  Scott's  Mon- 
astery lent  me  by  Joe  Womack,  who  had  borrowed  it  from  a 
lieutenant  of  the  guards. 

Also,  I  used  to  sit  at  the  comer  of  the  third  building,  and  there, 
pretending  to  read,  but  really,  with  eyes  on  the  sentry  on  the  wall, 
jerk  stones  back  under  the  house.  The  picture  shows  that  at 
this  comer  the  weather-board  does  not  come  down  to  the  ground. 
There  I  sat  and  did  the  shady  job,  and  there  I  disbursed  so  many 
rocks,  at  last  when  I  would  cast  one  I  would  hear  it  clink  others 
gone  before. 

We  had,  too,  a  way  to  get  rid  of  stones  that  gave  us,  in  a 
measure,  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  The  rats,  in  the  twilight, 
came  out  from  their  holes,  skurr3dng  across  the  open  to  find  food. 
Then,  with  our  pockets  loaded  with  ammunition,  we  watched  for 
them  by  the  pool  and,  as  they  ran  past,  resounded  our  cries, 
"Kill  him!  kill  him!  here  he  goes!  kill  him!"  with  a  bombard  of 
stones  that  we  cunningly  aimed  to  reach  the  pool. 

Nor,  in  the  dusk,  did  we  need  to  see  a  true  rat ;  not  a  few  of  the 
rats  we  chased  were  as  unreal  as  those  of  the  toper. 

On  occasion,  a  haversack  of  dirt  might  be  toted  away  at  a 
time,  but  mostly  it  was  carried  away  in  little  sacks,  made  of  a 
shirt  of  Putegnat's,  the  only  spare  shirt  among  us  all.  Pute 
probably  had  on  two  shirts  when  he  was  captured.  These  sacks, 
each  holding  a  pint,  were  carried  out  in  pockets,  or  in  the  linings 
of  the  jackets,  the  linings  being  slit  to  make  a  wide  pocket. 

The  shaft  was  simk  some  four  feet;  from  it  the  tunnel  went 
straight  out.  The  passage  was  only  large  enough  for  one  man, 
lying  flat.  Here  and  there  the  shoulders  scraped  the  roof.  The 
crawl  was  not  at  all  the  crawl  of  a  baby,  on  hands  and  knees;  one 
lay  flat  on  his  stomach,  he  thrust  his  arms  forward  a  little,  drew 
up  his  toes,  then  lifting  his  weight  on  elbows  and  toes,  he  moved 
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forward  a  snort  span.  Coming  backward  was  the  reverse,  and 
harder.  Once  Fox,  the  stoutest  one  of  the  gang,  got  stuck,  and 
had  to  be  dug  out. 

Our  entire  mining  outfit  was  a  knife  made  of  a  thick  flat  file, 
borrowed  or  stolen.  We  preferred  not  to  steal,  but  even  Stone- 
wall Jackson  fought  on  Sunday. 

With  this,  lying  full  length,  the  digger  punched  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,  breaking  down  the  clay  and  the  gravel;  then,  dropping 
the  knife,  he  crawled  backward,  scraping  the  loose  dirt  back  with 
his  open  palms.  When  he  had  it  as  far  as  his  knees  had  been,  he 
crawled  up  again,  and  another,  who  had  lain  at  his  feet,  scraped 
the  dirt  from  under  his  knees  back  to  the  shaft.  There,  another 
filled  the  little  pint  sacks,  and  handed  them  up  in  the  tent,  and 
the  carriers  took  them  away  in  their  pockets. 

In  the  first  start  of  a  tunnel,  for  a  few  feet,  a  light  can  be  used, 
a  candle,  but  when  it  has  gone  the  length  of  a  man,  the  man's 
body  so  shuts  out  the  air  that  a  candle  will  not  burn.  You  take 
it  in  lit,  the  flame  goes  down — down — down — out !  In  the  hospi- 
tal tunnel  I  had  at  first  taken  in  a  lighted  candle,  and  it  had  gone 
out.  I  passed  it  back  to  relight;  it  came  back,  lit,  with  matches 
and  a  pin,  and  the  admonition  "Pick  the  wick!"  Picking  the 
wick  to  flare  the  flame,  helped  a  little,  but  the  candle  died.  I 
struck  a  match  to  relight — ^the  match  wovdd  not  light.  I  took 
six  matches  together  and  scraped  them  on  a  stone.  There  was 
a  spectral  glow  of  sulphur — ^that  was  aU. 

If  there  is  not  enough  oxygen  to  keep  a  candle  lit,  what  about 
the  lungs  of  a  man?  How  can  I  say  what  it  is  like?  It  is  suffer- 
ing indescribable.  I  go  into  the  tunnel,  dreading  it — we  all 
dreaded  going  in — I  crawl  a  little  way — ^there  is  not  enough  air, 
I  breathe  quicker — a  little  further  my  mouth  comes  open,  I  begin 
to  pant,  my  tongue  thrusts  out,  I  breathe  like  a  bellows.  But 
there  is  no  air.  My  lungs  seem  to  collapse.  I  seize  the  knife  and 
dig.  The  exertion  doubles  the  agony  and  the  need  for  oxygen. 
As  I  strike  with  the  knife,  tongue  protruding,  I  pant  like  a  dog. 
Then  comes  the  headache,  the  fearful,  merciless  headache,  a 
multiplied  agony.  Once — I  never  can  forget  it — sick  at  stomach, 
head  bursting,  striking  recklessly  forward  with  the  knife,  I 
moaned,  "  I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer !  Little  devils  are  inside 
my  skull,  pounding  with  hammers  on  my  brain!  I  will  go  back 
in  this  prison  and  rot ! ' '     And  I  struck  on. 

Some  of  the  men  could  not  stand  it.     They  only  toted  dirt. 
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Matill,  as  good  a  man  as  ever  was  bom,  a  splendid  worker,  got  so 
he  could  not  even  go  in  the  tunnel;  he  would  become  nauseated. 
Shelton,  a  fine  man,  never  went  in  the  tunnel,  but  in  hiding  dirt 
he  was  tireless.  So  the  work  of  digging  fell  to  a  few,  who  bore 
cheerfully  the  burden. 

Traweek,  myself,  and  all  who  had  worked  under  the  hospital, 
were  keeping  mighty  still  about  it.  Major  Colt  had  found  a  few 
and  sent  them  to  the  lock-up,  into  cells.  He  was  trying  hard  to 
bag  the  covey. 

Our  fears  had  waned,  and  we  had  ceased  to  slip  behind  a  tent 
when  we  saw  a  guard  approach,  when,  one  day,  a  guard  came  to 
the  tent  and  asked  for  Traweek.  Major  Colt  wanted  him.  He 
went  promptly  with  the  guard,  we  wondering  what  was  up. 

"If  s  a  box,"  said  one,  "some  friend  North  has  sent  him  a 
box." 

We  did  n't  know  that  Traweek  had  any  friends  North,  but, 
all  the  same,  hope  spelled  cake,  and  hunger  spelled  pie,  and  my 
mouth  watered. 

The  next  we  heard  of  Traweek,  he  was  in  a  cell.  The  com- 
mandant had  accused  him  of  tunnelling,  he  had  denied  it,  and 
then  owned  up.  And  when  the  Major  offered  him  freedom  from 
cell  confinement  if  he  would  name  his  fellows,  he  got  mad.  Some 
of  the  boys  who  had  followed  to  listen,  said  he  told  the  Major 
to  go  to  hell,  and  that  the  Major  had  said : 

"I  '11  make  an  example  of  you;  if  I  had  n't  found  your  tunnel 
all  you  boys  would  now  be  in  Dixie. " 

And  he  dubbed  them  "The  Engineer  Corps."  And  the 
guards  at  the  lock-up  patted  them  on  the  back  and  would  n't 
let  the  engineer  corps  sweep,  or  do  any  dirty  work;  the  petty 
criminals  did  that. 

Major  Colt  had  the  reputation,  among  his  captives,  of  being 
kind,  and  we  felt  sure  he  would  let  up  and  that  Traweek  would 
soon  be  plugging  away  with  the  file.  I  missed  him;  I  had 
been  used  to  handing  the  file  to  him,  and  to  taking  it  from  him 
again. 

Days  passed,  and  Traweek  fretted  in  his  cell.  The  tunnel  was 
making  good  speed.  We  began  to  fear  he  would  not  be  freed 
when  we  should  finish.  And  we  could  not  leave  him;  we  would 
not.  We  would  assault  the  jail  first  and  liberate  him.  We  talked 
of  that. 

Somehow,  Maull  managed  to  communicate  with  him  in  his 
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cell,  and  Traweek  told  Maull  to  get  him  a  file,  and  he  could  file 
his  iron  bars  and  break  out  whenever  we  gave  the  word. 

Somewhere  Maull  got  a  file.  None  of  us  had  any  money — 
not  a  cent.  But  Maull  got  a  file,  and  Traweek  filed  his  bars  and 
let  us  know  he  was  ready.     And  we  could  have  hugged  him. 

Then  the  Major's  heart  softened,  it  was  n't  a  petrified  heart 
nohow,  and  Traweek  came  back,  and  we  welcomed  him  with 
open  arms  and  silent  cheers. 

In  his  cell  Traweek  had  a  companion  named  Crawford,  of  the 
6th  Virginia  cavalry.  He  was  there,  likewise,  for  tunnelling. 
He  helped  Traweek  in  the  filing,  and  Traweek  asked  us  to  take 
him  in,  and  we  did.  Ftuther,  at  Traweek's  request,  we  yielded 
to  him  the  second  place  in  the  going  out,  that  they  might  go 
together,  Traweek  being  first. 

Later,  we  took  in  William  Templin  and  George  Jackson 
(Hickory  Jackson),  of  Jeff  Davis  Artillery,  both  good  men.  Then 
the  boys  said  we  had  taken  in  enough,  we  must  take  in  no  more. 

And  now  the  tunnel  had  pushed  so  far  without  discovery,  our 
hearts  beat  light  with  hope  of  success.  All  but  me.  I  believed 
that  if  the  tunnel  were  finished  a  few  first  men  might  escape,  but 
when  these  few  were  out  some  one  would  be  caught  emerging, 
and  then  the  game  was  up  for  all  behind.  And  I  was  the  tenth 
man.  Nevertheless,  I  worked  hard,  as  I  had  promised,  and  if  I 
should  not  escape,  stUl  I  might  help  to  put  some  other  men  back 
in  Lee's  army. 

There  was  still  the  long  tunnel  to  fall  back  on,  the  Perrin- 
Bohler  tunnel,  but  other  schemes  I  hatched. 

Among  the  men  I  knew  was  one,  a  young  Virginian  from 
Luray,  Jack  Kibler,  also  of  Rosser's  cavalry.  He  had  been 
captured  scouting — charged  a  lone  picket  in  the  road  who  stood 
his  ground. 

"Surrender!"  cried  Jack,  thrusting  his  pistol  in  the  picket's 
face. 

"You'll  surrender  yourself,  I  guess,"  calmly  replied  the 
picket.     "  Look  on  both  sides  the  road. " 

Jack  looked  once,  and  threw  down  his  pistol;  both  sides  of 
the  road  were  lined  with  rifles. 

I  took  a  big  liking  to  Jack,  and  he  to  me.  We  became 
chummy.  We  talked  escape.  Jack  made  bold  proposals.  I 
liked  that. 

"Jack,"  said  I,  one  day,  "I  believe  if  we  had  a  short,  light 
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ladder,  we  could  run  to  the  wall  in  the  night,  place  the  ladder 
quickly,  climb  over,  take  the  chance  of  being  hit,  and  get  away. " 

"  I  'm  with  you, "  said  Jack. 

Again  I  sought  the  lumber  pile.  Watching  my  chance,  I 
stole  a  plank  from  the  guard.  Jack  was  a  carpenter.  He  made 
a  short  ladder,  in  parts,  ready  to  put  together,  and  this  he  hid 
under  his  bed  in  his  tent. 

More  than  once,  then,  having  little  hope  of  my  own  escape 
by  the  tunnel,  was  I  at  the  point  of  going  to  Jack. 

"Jack,  the  ladder!" 

And  if  the  tunnel  failed  me,  if  I  should  be  left,  then  it  must  be. 
I  had  no  thought  of  deserting  Jack.  I  could  not  tell  him,  or  hint 
to  him ;  I  had  sworn.  But  I  planned  that  when  the  finish  came, 
I  would  let  all  go  before  me,  then,  left  alone,  I  would  go  to  Jack's 
tent,  shake  him,  and  whisper,  "Jack,  come  with  me!" 

I  knew  he  would  follow  me  like  a  dog,  as  I  would  him. 

One  other  plan  of  escape  was  weighed.  That  was  the  plan 
of  the  three  sergeants,  Sergeant  Johnson  of  Texas,  Sergeant 
Wilder  of  Alabama,  myself  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  to  storm 
the  walls.  The  storming  party  was  to  charge  in  three  columns, 
each  column  led  by  a  sergeant.  The  centre  column  armed  with 
axes  taken  from  the  tool  house,  was  to  assault  and  break  down  the 
wall  thirty  feet  wide,  while  the  other  two  columns,  one  on  each 
flank,  led  by  the  other  two  sergeants,  and  armed  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  stones,  were  to  keep  down  the  sentries  on  the  walls  and 
all  guards  appearing.  Breaking  out,  we  were  to  assail  the  guards 
outside,  capture  small  arms  and  artillery,  organize  and  march 
south. 

My  friend  Savage,  whom  I  first  knew  in  Alexandria  jail,  was 
the  keeper  of  the  tool  house ;  he  promised  me  to  give  up  the  keys, 
that  we  might  get  the  axes  without  noise. 

We  weighed  this  scheme  well,  trusting  it  to  but  a  few,  but 
enrolling  many  names  of  men  we  knew  to  be  brave,  to  be  called 
upon  for  aid  at  the  time  of  action.  Many  a  good  man's  name  was 
on  that  roll  who  never  knew  a  breath  of  it. 

After  weighing  it  well,  viewing  it  in  all  lights,  we  gave  it  up  as 
impracticable,  as  sure  to  cost  hundreds  of  lives,  and  sure  to  end 
in  disaster  before  we  could  march  fifty  miles.  It  was  only  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  longing  for  freedom  that  could  have 
brought  us  to  consider  seriously  such  a  scheme. 

Miller  was  an  engraver.     He  bought  rings  from  the  ring 
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makers,  or  nired  them  to  make  them,  and  upon  the  silver  settings, 
fashioned  from  beaten  coin,  he  engraved  initials,  monograms,  or 
other  designs.  These  a  friendly  guard  surreptitiously  sold  out- 
side, and  took  orders.  Miller  had  thus  accumulated  quite  a 
little  money.  He  showed  us  a  heavy  roll  of  bills  one  night, 
saying  he  was  saving  it  to  bribe  a  guard. 

To  this  knack  of  engraving  was  allied  a  kindred  knack,  that 
of  forgery. 

In  the  prison  was  a  sutler,  under  supervision  of  the  authorities. 
He  kept  groceries,  tobacco,  the  sundry  supplies  that  prisoners 
having  a  little  money  might  buy. 

When  prisoners  received  money  from  friends  in  the  North,  it 
was  not  given  to  them ;  it  was  held  at  headquarters,  and  an  ac- 
count opened.  When  they  wanted  something  they  got  an  order 
on  the  sutler.     These  orders  were  signed  by  Major  Colt. 

Miller  saving  his  money,  and  wanting  sutler's  goods,  put  his 
faculties  to  use.  He  wrote  orders  on  the  sutler  and  signed  the 
Major's  name.  And  the  Major  knew  the  writing  for  his  own. 
The  sutler  honored  Miller's  orders  without  a  question.  The 
orders  all  looked  alike.  But  when  the  forged  orders  came  in, 
the  name  was  not  on  the  books,  and  the  sutler  scratched  his 
head. 

Then  the  Major,  to  check  the  unknown  forger,  ntunbered 
the  orders.  But  Miller,  seeing  a  genuine  order,  wrote  a  number 
near,  and  his  orders  were  honored  as  before.  Duplicate  numbers 
came  in  at  headquarters. 

Then  the  Major  wrote  in  red,  and  Miller,  through  his  friendly 
guard,  procured  red  ink,  and  the  forgeries  went. 

"And  now, "  said  Miller,  "he  has  held  me  up  by  an  impression 
stamp.     And  I  am  going  to  make  a  bone  one. " 

All  this  about  Miller  I  heard  from  Miller  himself.  And  he 
acknowledged  he  did  n't  have  the  nerve  to  present  the  orders 
himself;  he  got  a  friend  to  do  it,  and  they  went  halves. 

One  day  I  met  Joe  Womack. 

"  I  've  been  looking  for  you, "  he  said,  "  come  to  my  quarters ; 
I  want  to  show  you  something. " 

From  the  folds  of  his  blanket  he  drew  a  book.  Outside, 
sitting  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  nobody  near,  he  cautiously 
opened  its  leaves. 

"Look  at  that!" 

It  was  a  printed  slip,  with  blanks  for  date,  and  a  name,  and 
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the  signature  of  the  commandant.  It  was  a  blank  pass,  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  prison. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?" 

"In  this  book." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  book?" 

"Borrowed  it  from  the  Ueutenant." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  If  it  was  mine  I  tell  you  what  I  'd  do  with  it.  I  'd  have  the 
blanks  filled,  and  walk  out  of  this  prison." 

"You  mean  fill  them  yourself?" 

"No,  get  Miller  to  fill  them.  The  guards  won't  know  the 
difference;  the  Major  won't.  Try  it  on,  Joe;  you  can  walk  out 
of  prison." 

But  Joe's  nerve  failed,  and  he  returned  the  book. 

Many  times  after  that,  meeting  Joe,  he  would  say,  "I  'm  a 
doggone  good  mind  to  borrow  that  book  again,  and  see  if  that 
pass  is  still  there. " 

"  Do  it,  Joe ;  you  '11  make  it  all  right. " 

In  October  of  that  same  year  Womack  borrowed  the  book 
again,  and  in  the  night,  disguised  as  an  officer,  he  walked  out  at 
the  gate. 

As  we  neared  the  wall  we  began  to  figure.  How  much 
farther?  A  cord  stretched  in  the  tunnel  told  how  many  feet  we 
had  gone,  but  where  did  that  reach  to?  We  could  not  stretch 
it  outside — that  was  under  the  sentry's  nose.  Just  how  far  was 
it  from  the  shaft  to  the  wall?  We  guessed,  and  there  were  as 
many  answers  as  there  were  guesses.  I  wonder  now  I  did  not 
apply  my  knowledge  of  geometry  learned  at  school;  I  knew 
enough  to  have  made  the  measure  and  not  arouse  suspicion.  I 
did  n't,  that 's  all  I  know. 

Then  a  suggestion  was  made,  to  strike  on  the  ground  and  have 
a  listener  at  the  head  of  the  tunnel  judge  where  the  sound  was. 
So  a  piece  of  tin  was  got,  and  hammered  on  a  stone  to  make  a 
spoon  (so  the  sentry  on  the  wall  heard  the  tinsmiths  say),  and, 
after  two  or  three  moves,  came  the  signal  from  the  tunnel — 
"Overhead." 

The  spot  was  away  out  of  line,  much  too  far  to  the  right.  At 
first  we  could  not  credit  it.  Why  should  we  have  run  that 
course  ?    Then  it  was  considered  that  as  we  lay  on  the  left  side,  to 
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have  free  use  of  the  right  arm,  punching  forward  we  had  punched 
too  much  in  front,  and  so  had  curved  to  the  right. 

Then,  it  being  suggested  that  we  run  a  small  hole  up  in  the 
grass  to  know  certainly  where  we  were,  and  all  agreeing  to  it,  I 
remembered,  a  man. 

Sometime  before  I  had  seen  a  man  at  a  fire,  made  from  stolen 
scraps  of  fuel,  heating  the  small  end  of  an  army  ramrod.  I 
stopped  and  looked  at  him,  smiUng. 

"Whatcher  grinnin'  about?" 

"I  'm  grinning  at  you. " 

"Whatcher  grinnin'  at  me  fur?  Never  see  a  ole  Johnny  Reb 
befo'?    Lots  of  'em  down  in  Southcalin'. " 

"You  from  South  Carolina?" 

"Sho,  Bud." 

"So  am  I." 

"Good  for  you." 

"  Your  ramrod  is  n't  hot  enough  yet. " 

"Hot  enough  for  wha-a-at?" 

"  For  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it. " 

"What  'm  I  goin'  to  do  with  it?" 

"When  it 's  red-hot  you  '11  bum  a  hole  with  it  in  the  head  of  a 
walking-stick  you  've  made  of  a  piece  of  pine  you  stole  from  the 
lumber  pile;  then  you  '11  write  a  letter  home  and  roll  it  up  and 
put  it  in  that  hole,  and  stop  it  up,  and  give  the  stick  to  one  of 
your  friends  who  is  going  home  to  be  exchanged. " 

He  dropped  the  ramrod  and  stared  at  me. 

"Bud,  you'  a  witch!" 

"Am  I  right?" 

"Sho'  you  is.    That 's  percisely  what  I  'm  a-doin.'" 

"  Now  you  '11  lend  me  the  ramrod  if  I  want  it? " 

"Any  time.  Bud;  my  name's ,"  and  he  gave  me  his 

name  and  his  ward. 

The  old  Reb  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  lent  me  the  ramrod. 
We  ran  that  up  through  the  grass  and  it  came  out  where  the 
smiths  had  made  the  spoon.  We  had  gone  far  out  of  our  way  in 
a  wide  curve,  because  we  were  normal  in  right-handedness. 
Now  we  had  learned  our  lesson;  we  would  dig  with  our  left 
hands,  too. 

The  hole  was  enlarged  a  bit,  to  admit  fresh  air.  We  called 
it  the  ventilator,  and  a  wonderful  comfort  it  was.  By  day  a 
stone  was  kept  over  the  hole  under  a  lookout;  by  night  the  air 
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was  let  flow.  Then  the  tunnel  was  widened  here,  and  the  roof 
thinned  some,  so  a  man  could  sit  up,  crouching,  if  he  bent  his 
head  down  between  his  knees. 

To  this  place  from  the  tent,  a  box  was  pulled  by  a  cord,  to 
be  filled,  to  be  hauled  back  by  another  cord.  Three  raps  on  the 
box,  at  either  end,  was  the  signal  to  pull. 

We  now  estimated  our  distance  from  the  wall  to  be  eighteen 
feet.  This  short  distance  we  now  had  to  go,  coupled  with  the 
comfort  of  the  ventilator,  gave  new  vigor,  and  soon  we  reached 
the  fence. 

And  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  October,  grimed  with  the  clay 
of  a  hard  night's  work,  we  who  had  dug  through  the  hoiu-s  gave 
this  good  cheer  to  our  fellows: 

"Boys,  we  can  go  out  to-night!" 

Careful  measurements  and  calculations  showed  we  were  close 
to  the  wall. 

We  planned  our  last  plaiming.  We  must  this  time  push  the 
tunnel  far  enough,  and  not  again  come  up  inside. 

We  were  to  go  out  at  midnight,  Traweek,  and  Crawford, 
first ;  Maull  and  Scruggs,  next ;  Malone  and  Putegnat,  next ;  then 
Shelton  and  Glenn;  then  Benson;  then  Jackson  and  Templin. 

Brawley,  having  a  bad  arm  from  vaccination,  decided  not  to 
go,  but  to  take  his  chances  of  a  coming  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded. 

At  dark  we  began.  No  more  dirt  was  to  be  taken  out.  This 
night  all  was  to  be  piled  in  the  tent. 

On  my  first  trip  in,  a  bushel  of  earth  from  the  roof  fell  on  me. 
I  feared  the  whole  roof  would  fall  and  smother  me,  but  I  com- 
manded myself,  and  called  back  to  the  tent  to  remove  it. 

At  midnight,  as  though  in  answer  to  an  unspoken  prayer, 
came  black  clouds,  with  rain  and  thunder.  But  we  had  not 
finished.  Traweek  plied  the  knife;  I  hunched  in  the  ventilator, 
filled  the  raisin  box,  and  rapped  the  three  raps. 

Traweek  gave  out,  perishing  for  air.  I  backed  to  the  tent, 
Traweek  following.  I  took  the  lead  back  again,  and  the  suffoca- 
tion! The  little  devils  hammering — ^hammering — hammering! 
What  if  I  don't  get  out — what  matter?  Give  me  air!  Give 
me  air!    I  plied  the  knife. 

In  turn  exhausted,  I  gave  Traweek  the  signal  to  back  to  the 
tent.     Again  we  change  places,  a  slow,  toilsome  process. 

Traweek  digs  as  long  as  he  can. 
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"Benson!" 

"Well!" 
i       "Back  out.     I 've  got  to  have  air!" 

Oh,  the  slow  process! 

"Traweek!" 

"Well!" 

"Let's  try  to  pass  here,  at  the  ventilator.  It  will  save  so 
much  time." 

"  It 's  not  possible.    Back  down. " 

"Traweek!" 

"Well!" 

"I  'm  squeezed  against  the  side  of  the  ventilator.  Come 
down!" 

Down  come  his  bare  feet  in  my  face — ^his  knees, — down, 
farther, — we  are  face  to  face — side  by  side — each  strives  to  move 
— we  are  wedged ! 

"Now  you  've  done  it!" 

We  strive,  and  lock  the  tighter.  We  cannot  move.  Is 
this — is  this  to  be  the  inglorious  end? 

Now, — again ! 

A  button  gives  way,  or  something,  and  I  crawl  to  the  head  of 
the  tuimel. 

And  so  we  change  places,  again  and  again,  crossing  at  the 
ventilator. 

Traweek  is  digging.     I  am  filling  the  raisin  box. 

"Benson!" 

"All  right,  Traweek!" 

"I  've  struck  a  post  in  the  fence!" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Yes,  sir!  a  post  in  the  fence!" 

"  Gee,  ain't  that  luck!    Which  side  is  it?" 

"Right  in  the  middle!" 

"Feel  again." 

"Well,  it 's  a  little  to  the  right." 

"Then  dig  to  the  left." 

Traweek  comes  down.    He  must  have  air. 

I  feel  the  post  carefully.  Traweek  is  wrong.  The  post  is  a 
little  to  the  left.  I  dig  to  the  right.  I  pass  the  post.  I  dig  hard. 
I  pant  for  breath.  My  head  is  bursting!  The  little  devils! 
Oh,  God,  I  must  have  air! 

I  turn  on  my  back.     I  work  my  fingers  up  through  the  clay. 
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The  dirt  falls  down  in  my  face.  My  closed  eyes  are  filled  with 
dirt  and  gravel.  All  my  face  is  covered  with  dirt.  I  work  my 
fingers.  What  is  that  so  cold?  I  draw  out  my  hand — oh-h! — 
oh-h!  the  cold,  sweet  air!  It  streams  down  in  my  face.  It  is 
like  ice  water  poured  from  a  vessel.     I  breathe!    I  breathe! 

I  lay  there,  and  breathed.  How  sweet — ^how  sweet!  The 
cold,  sweet  air! 

I  move  down. 

"Traweek!" 

"All  right." 

"Go  up  and  breathe!" 

"Benson,  don't  tell  me  you  've  broken  through!" 

"To  get  air.     Go  up,  man,  and  breathe!" 

Traweek  thins  the  roof  all  he  dares.  He  digs  the  basin  below 
to  receive  the  crust  when  at  the  going  out  he  breaks  through. 
There  is  no  more  to  do.     The  tunnel  is  finished. 

Now  we  are  all  in  the  tent  together.  All  are  busy  making 
ready  to  go. 

We  tell  each  other  good-bye. 

With  a  beating  heart,  hopeful  in  spite  of  my  fears,  fearful  in 
spite  of  my  hopes,  I  go  to  my  bunk  for  my  coat  and  shoes.  Baxter 
is  awake. 

"You  are  late  to-night. " 

"Yes,  it  is  late." 

I  dare  not  talk;  I  would  cry.  Without  one  good-bye,  I  go. 
And  I  think  he  knows. 

Quickly  back  to  the  tent.  I  find  all  bustling,  making  ready. 
I  lie  down,  to  wait  till  all  are  gone,  that  I  may  go  for  Jack.  Still 
sick — still  the  little  devils  hammering.  And  sleepy — oh,  so 
sleepy.     I  am  conscious  that  I  lie  in  a  sick  stupor. 

"They  are  still  in  the  tunnel!" 

I  start  up  awakened.  Six  men  are  gone,  five  are  in  the 
tent. 

"F-o-ouR  o'clock,  and  a-a-all  's  well!" 

"There  are  no  men  in  the  tunnel,"  I  exclaim.  "They  are 
gone.     Go !  go  quick !     It  is  coming  day ! " 

"But  I  went  in,  and  I  heard  them,  and  I  came  out."  It 
was  Shelton's  voice. 

"Go!— Go!— GO!" 
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"Benson,  we  've  never  worked  in  the  tunnel;  go  in  and  see, 
and  call  back  to  us.     Lead  the  way. " 

Oh,  Jack — Jack !  It  is  coming  day  and  we  will  all  be  caught 
I  swallowed  once — I  swallowed  my  heart — and  I  went  in. 

The  tunnel  was  empty. 

I  called  to  Shelton  to  come  on,  and  straightway  I  was  at  the 
exit  of  the  tunnel,  above  me  the  sentry's  platform.  I  raised  my 
head  and  looked  out.  Across  the  street  stood  three  guards  with 
rifles,  by  a  fire.  I  crawled  on  my  stomach,  under  the  platform, 
close  to  the  fence,  toward  the  town.  Then  I  got  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  went  faster,  the  sentry  tramping  over  my  head. 
When  I  got  a  tree  between  me  and  the  three  guards  I  rose  to  my 
feet  and  walked  rapidly  down,  under  the  platform,  to  the  comer 
of  the  prison.  Then  I  stopped  a  few  moments.  What  I  had 
now  to  do  was  big  with  risk.  I  had  to  come  from  under  the 
platform  in  full  view  of  the  sentries.  At  a  qtaick  pace,  but  not 
with  haste,  I  came  out,  crossing  the  street,  not  turning  my  head. 
I  nerved  myself  for  the  cry  of  "Halt!"  and  a  shot,  and  to  feel  a 
bullet  lay  me  low.  But  there  came  no  shot — no  challenge — 
I  reached  the  farther  side  of  the  street  and  walked  quickly  down 
the  pavement.  Before  reaching  the  first  comer  I  leaped  the 
fence  into  a  front  yard,  ran  through  the  back  yard,  and  into  the 
garden.  A  dog  rushed  at  me.  I  raced  him  to  the  back  fence, 
scrambled  over  that,  and  found  myself  in  a  lane. 

Then  I  fled  to  the  mountain.  I  ran  tUl  I  was  tired.  Then  I 
stopped  and  looked  back.  There  were  the  pickets,  the  blind 
pickets — ^there  lay  the  prison  with  its  lights,  white  with  tents, 
populous  with  a  sleeping  multitude,  sad,  forlorn,  desolate,  even 
in  their  dreams.  Like  a  spectre  grim  and  ghastly,  it  glared  at 
me  from  the  valley.  As  from  a  demon,  hideous  and  menacing, 
I  turned  and  fled  again.  Do  you  know  how  you  feel  toward  a 
spider?  or  an  earwig?  or  a  devil-horse?  So  I  felt  towaxd  this 
prison  I  was  fleeing.  It  was  a  great  spine-clad  spider  that  held 
me  in  its  black,  hairy  arms — an  earwig  of  devilish  intent  that 
crept  into  my  life,  feeding  upon  my  hopes  and  purposes — a 
gigantic,  malevolent  mantis  that  held  me  in  the  bend  of  his 
elbows  while  he  mumbled  over  me  his  insane  prayers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  I  should  give  vent  now  to  my  joy 
in  jubilant  ways?  That  I  should  jump  up  and  crack  my  heels 
together?  That  I  should  throw  my  hat  into  the  air  and  climb 
a  fence  to  get  it?    Then  mount  the  fence  and  crow?    It  was  all  I 
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could  do  to  keep  from  shouting  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  at  the 
top  of  my  voice. 

Past  as  I  could  I  made  my  way  to  the  point  of  woods  where 
we  had  agreed  to  meet  for  a  last  council  and  a  last  parting. 
There  I  gave  the  signal.  There  came  no  answer.  I  waited, 
and  repeated  the  signal.    Still  no  answer.    Then  I  called: 

"Wash  Traweek!" 

No  answer. 

"Fox  MauU!" 

No  answer. 

"Hickory  Jackson!" 

No  answer.  I  shouted  louder.  Only  silence.  I  waited 
longer,  and  called  again,  and  still  without  reply.  Then  I  turned 
to  the  forest,  while  the  coming  daylight  slowly  spread  its  first 
signs  over  the  hills  and  the  valley,  and  the  white  camp  of  captive 
soldiers. 

Passing  through  a  field,  I  put  some  ears  of  com  in  my  pockets. 
Then  I  came  to  an  orchard.  How  delicious  the  apples  were! 
The  first  I  had  had  in  ten  months.  I  filled  my  pockets,  and  went 
on,  eating,  half -walking,  half -running.  After  a  while  I  got  into  a 
road  running  west.  This  was  my  course  for  the  present,  for  I 
feared  to  go  to  the  river  at  any  bridge  near  the  prison,  lest  it 
might  be  guarded.     I  would  cross  higher  up. 

Coming  in  sight  of  a  house,  I  saw  a  man  in  the  yard.  I  could 
not  pass  without  being  seen,  so  I  left  the  road  and  climbed  up 
the  mountain  at  my  right.  It  was  so  steep  that  at  times  I  had  to 
pull  myself  up  by  the  bushes.  I  plucked  a  few  wild  grapes  and 
ate  them.  They  were  good.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  I  came  to  a 
precipitous  rock.     At  the  foot  of  this  I  rested. 

But,  still  fearful,  I  was  anxious  to  conceal  myself  better.  By 
slight  footholds  on  projecting  rocks,  and  by  aid  of  a  scraggy  bush 
here  and  there,  I  clambered  up,  and  hid  in  a  niche  in  the  rock, 
where  I  viewed  the  country  for  miles  around.  Par  below  lay 
the  house  I  had  shunned,  and  the  winding  river,  flowing,  spanned 
by  a  bridge.  Beyond  the  valley  were  the  hills,  clothed  with 
forest  and  field  and  orchard  and  farmhouses.  It  was  a  beautiful 
picture.    The  prison  and  the  city  I  could  not  see. 

I  lay  and  listened  for  the  sunrise  gun,  and  laughed  to  think 
when  my  Yankee  corporal  should  call  the  morning  roll  he  would 
call,  "Benjamin  Benson!" — "Benjamin  Benson!"  Then  look 
up  and  say:  "Where  is  Benjamin  Benson?"     For  they  wrote 
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my  name  Berry  as  I  told  them,  and  then  read  their  own 
writing  Benjamin,  to  which  I  had  answered  subserviently.  But 
never  agaia!  Now  again  free,  I  would  die  first.  The  sun  rose, 
but  I  did  not  hear  the  morning  gun,  I  was  too  far  away. 

The  rocks  about  me  were  filled  with  the  prints  of  sea-shells 
that  lived  when  not  only  the  deep  valley  before  me,  but  the 
heights  upon  which  I  lay,  were  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
I  even  imagined  looking  out  on  its  rolling  waves.  I  stayed  here  a 
part  of  the  day,  and  saw  cavalry  ride  up  the  road.  I  knew  they 
were  looking  for  us,  for  the  discovery  of  the  tunnel  would  come 
quickly  upon  the  calling  of  the  roll  at  reveille,  if  not  before. 
Then  I  moved  back  into  the  forest,  and  lay  down  upon  the  wet 
leaves.  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  I  could  not.  I  wanted  to  sleep 
so  as  to  travel  aU  night,  but  my  excitement  and  anxiety  were  too 
great  to  allow  sleep,  though  I  had  been  awake  all  night  before, 
at  work  in  the  tunnel.  Traweek  and  I  had  done  nearly  all  the 
digging. 

I  moved  to  a  thicker  covert,  but  still  I  was  restless.  I  went 
down  the  mountain,  through  the  forest,  westward,  and  crossed  a 
deep  ravine  through  which  flowed  a  clear,  cold  brook,  over  and 
amongst  boulders  which  had  rolled  down  the  mountain  sides. 
In  the  brook  I  washed  my  face  and  hands  free  from  the  ttmnel 
dirt,  and  drank.  Oh,  such  sweet,  good  water,  after  that  I  had 
drunk  for  months. 

I  climbed  halfway  up  the  opposite  mountain,  then  I  lay  down 
in  the  wet  leaves.  I  ate  some  of  the  apples.  How  good  they 
were!  I  dared  not  make  a  fire  to  parch  my  com.  I  ate  some 
raw.  I  slept  a  little  here.  But  at  length  I  got  up,  and  continued 
up  the  mountain,  having  once  to  get  on  my  hands  and  knees  and 
crawl  zigzag,  holding  by  the  bushes. 

At  dusk  I  went  down  the  mountain  to  an  orchard.  There 
I  saw  children  gathering  apples.  When  they  were  gone,  I  went 
in  and  filled  my  pockets  again.     These  were  better  yet. 

To  travel  by  night  over  mountains  would  be  toilsome  and 
dangerous;  I  would  fall  somewhere  and  be  killed.  So,  as  soon 
as  it  came  dark,  I  took  the  road,  stiU  leading  west.  I  stopped  at 
some  walnut  trees  and  ate  a  few  nuts.  Then  I  came  to  a  school- 
house  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  a  flagpole  by  it.  I  tried  the 
door,  but  it  was  locked.  I  then  tried  a  window,  and  got  in.  I 
hoped  to  find  the  half  of  a  dinner  some  pretty  girl  had  left.  But  I 
found  only  slates  and  books,  the  greedy  things.     And  a  black- 
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board.  Then  a  spirit  of  dare-deviltry  rose  up  in  me.  I  picked 
up  the  chalk.  Why  should  I  not  write?  Yes,  why  should  I  not 
write: 

"Mr.  A.  M.  Benson, 
Augusta,  Georgia. 
"Dear  Father:    I  escaped  to-day  from  Elmira  Prison.    I 
am  on  my  way  back  to  Lee's  army. 
"Corporal  B.  K.  Benson, 
1st  South  Carolina  Volunteers. " 

"Dear  Brother:  Tell  the  boys  in  the  Sharpshooters  I  will 
be  with  them  soon  to  call  the  roll. 

"Berry  Benson, 
ist.S.C.  Vols., A.N.  V: 

"Elmira  papers.  New  York  papers,  Richmond  papers,  Augusta 
papers  please  copy." 

I  knew  well  the  papers  would  print  it,  and  my  father  and 
brother  would  get  the  good  news.  My  fingers  itched  to  write. 
And  how  many  a  pang  of  grief  would  I  have  saved  had  I  written ! 
For,  as  I  did  not  then  know,  I  had  for  months  been  given  up  as 
dead. 

My  fingers  itched  to  write,  but  prudence  overcame  my 
hardihood,  and  I  laid  down  the  chalk.  Why  should  I  give  my 
enemies  a  clue  to  my  route? 

After  a  while  I  crossed  a  stream,  on  a  bridge.  The  road  then 
turned  nearly  north.  About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  I  passed  a 
village,  where  the  road  turned  westward.  It  began  to  rain,  and 
I  crept  into  a  tobacco  house,  and  slept  awhile  in  an  empty  box. 
(I  have  since  been  told  by  Colonel  Ewing,  that  this  barn  was 
owned  by  Colonel  Barney  Hoffman,  of  the  23d  New  York.) 
Seeing  the  dry  tobacco  hanging  there,  the  devil  prompted  my 
touching  to  it  the  match  I  had  lit.  I  knew  the  thought  was 
villainous,  yet  I  had  to  fight  to  resist  it. 

I  awoke  and  travelled  on.  At  my  right  was  a  railroad,  trains 
sometimes  passing.  Once  I  took  a  small  road  to  my  left,  leading 
directly  south,  and  came  to  the  river.  There  was  no  bridge;  it 
was  probably  a  ford.  But  the  water  was  high,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  get  wet;  besides,  I  hoped  soon  to  come  to  a  bridge.  So 
I  returned  to  the  big  road,  which  ran  between  the  river  and  the 
railway. 
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At  length  I  came  to  a  bridge.  I  crossed  over,  and  found 
myself  in  a  town.  There  were  brick  buildings,  and  on  the  comer 
of  one  street  was  a  sign,  bank.  This  town  must  have  been 
Coming,  and  the  village  I  had  passed,  Big  Plats. 

Then  I  took  a  road  south,  and  at  daylight  I  camped  in  a  wood 
till  night.  I  made  a  fire  and  parched  some  com,  but  it  was  a 
poor  job;  it  took  too  long  to  half-cook,  and  it  was  too  hard  to 
chew.  I  threw  it  away,  and  trusted  to  apples.  In  fact,  I  lived 
the  first  fotir  days  on  apples  alone,  drinking  no  water.  The 
apples  were  food  and  drink,  and  sufficient.  While  at  this  camp 
a  pheasant  came  flying,  and  lit  in  a  tree  overhead.  I  threw  a 
stone,  but  missed  him.  It  is  the  only  pheasant  I  ever  saw.  And 
on  top  the  hUl  or  motmtain  near  Elmira,  the  morning  I  escaped, 
I  saw  a  field  of  buckwheat,  and  that  is  the  only  buckwheat  I  ever 
saw  growing. 

That  night,  Saturday  the  8th,  I  continued  south.  It  grew 
cold  and  then  began  to  snow.  My  clothes  were  thin,  and  I  crept 
into  a  bam  and  slept  in  the  hay.  When  I  woke  the  snow  had 
ceased,  but  it  was  bitter  cold.  The  wind  blew  so  cold,  and  my 
coat  was  so  thin,  that,  coming  to  a  church  or  schoolhouse,  I 
crept  under  it,  and  lay  in  the  dirt  behind  one  of  the  pillars  to 
shield  me  from  the  cruel  wind.  I  kept  on  till  day,  then  I  went 
on  a  hill  and  camped  during  Sunday. 

Sunday  night  I  marched  the  highway,  and  came  to  a  railway 
leading  south.  This  I  took.  At  my  right  ran  a  stream,  which, 
as  I  climbed  the  mountain,  sank  lower  and  lower.  Then  the 
road  began  to  turn  to  the  east,  still  climbing,  and  soon  it  was 
carrying  me  back  north.  I  had  before  passed  a  fork  of  the  rail- 
way and  had  taken  the  left  hand,  as  the  railway  south  from  El- 
mira, I  knew,  lay  toward  the  east.  But  now,  finding  myself 
going  north,  I  turned  back  to  the  fork  and  took  the  right.  And 
at  length  this  road  also  insanely  turned  north. 

At  daybreak  I  was  astounded  to  find  myself  at  the  end  of  the 
railroad,  in  a  swamp,  a  steep  hill  at  my  right.  I  stared  at  the 
swamp.  Then  I  climbed  up  the  hill,  shaking  my  fist  at  the 
railroad,  "You  damned  lunatic!" 

I  found  myself  in  a  village,  which  I  promptly  recognized  as  a 
coal  village,  meeting  black-clad  men  with  candles  in  their  hats. 
As  they  passed  with  their  dinner  pails,  they  gave  me  good- 
morning,  but  did  not  otherwise  notice  me.  I  was  now  in  the 
one  street  of  the  village,  and  it  was  coming  light,  so  I  went  to  the 
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woods  and  found  a  safe  place  to  camp.  This  was  a  queer  place. 
Though  high  on  the  hills,  it  was  swampy,  with  great  rocks  lying 
in  the  wet  mud.  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  spot  dry  enough  to 
sleep.  At  night  I  came  out  and,  being  hungry,  decided  to  ask  for 
food.  The  last  house  was  safest;  there,  if  suspicion  arose,  I 
would  have  the  woods  close  by.  I  knocked  and  was  admitted. 
I  asked  for  food,  and  the  lady  gave  me  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup 
of  tea — the  first  tea  I  had  tasted  in  three  years. 

Pointed  and  personal  questions  as  to  who  I  was,  and  what  my 
business,  I  satisfied  by  detailing  facts.  I  was  looking  for  a  stray 
horse;  the  steed  I  described  frankly  and  truthfully,  even  to  the 
blaze  in  his  face  and  his  sore  back. 

The  man  lay  in  bed  in  the  next  room.  Now  and  then  he 
would  say:  "If  you  'd  come  a  little  sooner,  you  'd  a'  got  some- 
thin'  better  than  tea ! "  He  told  me  his  name  was  Adams.  Mine 
was  Jefferson.  I  have  since  learned  that  this  village  was  Fall 
Brook,  and  that  at  that  time  Michael  Adams  lived  in  that  house. 
That  meal,  the  night  of  the  loth,  was  the  first  cooked  food  I  had 
had  since  noon  of  the  6th,  in  prison.     I  had  lived  on  apples. 

I  asked  the  road  to  Canton,  and  the  distance.  Nine  miles, 
and  he  gave  me  minute  directions. 

It  was  nine  by  the  clock  on  the  mantel  when  we  two  ex- 
presidents  parted,  and  as  I  closed  the  door  I  heard : 

"  If  you  'd  a'  come  a  little  sooner  you  'd  a'  got  somethin' 
better  than  tea." 

Bless  his  old  soul,  he  was  a  huge  comfort  to  me  that  night, 
and  I  believe  now  if  I  had  told  him  I  was  an  escaped  prisoner  from 
Elmira  he  would  have  hustled  me  under  his  bed  in  hiding,  he  had 
in  him  just  enough  of  somethin' — better — than — tea.  God  bless 
Michael  Adams! 

Coming  down  to  the  road,  three  young  men  stood  there. 
Just  to  appear  at  my  ease,  I  asked, 

"  How  far  to  Canton?  " 

"Nine  miles."    I  started  on  the  road,  when  one  called, 

"The  other  way;  that  '11  take  ye  to  Bloss."  So  I  tiuned  the 
other  way. 

A  little  further  on  I  stopped  at  a  cottage  to  make  a  survey. 
All  seemed  asleep.  The  front  door  being  locked,  I  went  to  the 
back  door.  It  was  locked,  too.  On  the  banisters  hung  trousers 
and  stockings.  As  I  had  no  stockings  I  put  on  a  pair;  and  as  I 
had  no  drawers,  I  put  on  a  pair  of  trousers  under  mine.     When 
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I  next  pulled  off  those  trousers,  nine  days  later,  my  legs  were  as 
black  as  a  Zulu's. 

It  was  nine  miles  to  Canton.  It  was  a  rough  way,  up  moun- 
tains, down  into  valleys.  I  saw  the  moon  set  behind  me,  then 
rise  and  set  again.  It  was  nine  miles.  I  walked  all  night, 
stopping  but  twice,  once  to  borrow  a  chicken,  and  once  to  ex- 
amine a  horse  in  a  pasture  to  ascertain  if  he  might  be  old  Blaze 
with  the  sore  back.  His  objections  to  being  interviewed  were  so 
startlingly  strenuous,  I  gave  him  the  advantage  of  the  doubt, 
and  bade  him  good-night. 

And  at  daylight  I  struck  the  railroad  three  miles  north 
of  Canton.  By  what  devious  route  I  wandered  this  Monday 
night's  march,  I  never  will  know.  But  it  was  nine  miles  to 
Canton. 

In  a  field  just  west  of  the  road,  in  a  hoUow  or  wide  gully, 
overgrown  thick  with  bushes,  I  camped.  I  ate  a  broiled  chicken, 
regretting  now  I  had  not  taken  two,  and  slept  through  the 
Tuesday. 

At  dark  I  marched,  passing  by  Canton  and  its  little  old 
church  steeple  pointing  the  way  to  heaven. 

Five  miles  south  from  Canton  I  came  to  a  track-walker's 
shanty  just  at  the  right  of  the  road.  A  sleeper  snored  inside. 
A  barrel  of  potatoes  stood  at  the  door.  When  a  man  has  lived 
at  a  hotel  in  Elmira  from  July  to  October  he  realizes  that  roasted 
potatoes  go  well  with  broiled  chicken,  so  I  helped  myself  to 
potatoes,  thank  you. 

In  a  square  hole  cut  in  the  wall  for  a  window,  was  something 
dark.  I  felt  of  it.  It  was  rough  cloth.  I  pulled  it  gently.  It 
came  obediently,  and  then  stopped  coming.  I  ran  my  hand  up, 
inside  the  window.  The  sleeper  snored.  I  unhooked  two 
buttonholes  from  two  nails  in  the  wall,  and  drew  the  coat  out. 

It  was  a  famous  good  overcoat,  thick  and  warm,  albeit 
shabby,  as  suited  my  other  dress. 

Stockings,  breeches,  overcoat!  What  good  thing  next?  I 
now  summed  up  that  I  had  eleven  pockets — four  trousers  pockets, 
three  pockets  in  the  thin  summer  coat  I  escaped  in  (I  had 
swapped  my  Confederate  brass-button  jacket  for  that,  in  prison), 
and  four  overcoat  pockets.     Useful  they. 

A  mile-post  told  me  it  was  33  miles  to  WiUiamsport. 

Presently  came  a  lantern,  up  the  road,  and  as  I  did  not  wish 
the  bearer  to  imagine  the  coat  was  his,  and  then  feel  ashamed 
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of  his  error,  I  waited  in  the  bushes  till  he  passed.  To  be 
thoroughly  courteous,  one  should  save  others  all  possible  chagrin. 

This  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  knew  it,  even  by  moonlight, 
and  I  longed  to  see  it  by  day.  On  the  right,  far  below,  lay  a 
valley,  through  which  ran  a  stream,  and  along  its  course  lay  farms 
dotted  with  farmhouses.  Beyond  the  valley  slept  mountains 
dark  and  wooded. 

On  my  left  hand  looked  down  a  mountain,  dark  with  shadows, 
and  at  one  place  a  cascade  came  tumbling  down  its  side,  white 
in  the  moonray,  so  sweet  the  music  of  its  singing  in  the  silence  of 
the  midnight.     Now,  indeed,  truly, 

"Two — 0-0  o'clock,  and  a-a-all  's  well!" 

Poor  Jack!     Poor  Jack! 

Somewhere  near  Ralston,  pains  in  my  stomach  reminded  me 
of  the  obligation  I  was  under  to  repay  the  owner  for  the  chicken 
I  borrowed  the  night  before.  So  I  borrowed  another,  a  good  fat 
hen,  to  repay  him  should  I  meet  him.  I  had  no  desire  to  return 
to  him  one  that  was  any  less  fat.  I  would  do  no  man  injustice. 
And  my  honesty  was  that  sincere,  that  I  earnestly  hoped  the 
coming  night  I  would  be  able  to  borrow  another,  just  as  fat,  to 
repay  this. 

It  was  good  daylight  when,  having  left  the  railway  to  find  a 
place  to  camp,  I  came  to  a  chestnut  tree  growing  in  a  field.  It 
was  so  black  with  chestnuts  it  was  speckled.  An  easy  stone's 
throw  away  was  the  farmer's  home.  He  had  been  up  late  the 
night  before.  I  went  up  the  tree  to  count  the  nuts.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  I  got  up  the  tree,  the  nuts  fell  off,  and  they  made 
so  much  noise  as  they  rattled  on  the  ground  it  reminded  me  of  a 
volley  of  musketry  and  I  feared  the  poor  man  would  be  awakened 
from  his  sleep.  I  then  gathered  up  the  nuts  to  take  them  to  him. 
There  were  nine  pockets  full,  and  running  over.  But  somehow 
I  missed  the  way  and  got  lost,  and  I  did  not  find  him.  Should 
he  ever  read  this,  let  him  come  to  me.  I  will  surely  give  him  the 
nuts,  if  I  can  find  them. 

I  was  still  quite  near  the  railroad.  I  heard  the  rumble  of 
cars,  and  presently,  going  south,  came  a  train  of  box  cars,  filled 
with  soldiers.  Crowded  about  the  open  doors,  they  yelled  at  me, 
standing  in  plain  view.  I  yelled  back  in  reply,  waving  my  hat, 
the  old  black  cavalry  hat  I  had  captured  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
pointing  with  my  other  hand  south. 

"On  to  Richmond!"    I  shouted,  "On  to  Richmond!" 
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Adding  to  myself  with  a  grin,  "And  I  '11  be  there  to  meet  you 
soon!" 

Then  this  thought  came  to  me —  Why  not  enlist,  get  a  thou- 
sand dollars  bounty,  go  down  as  a  recruit  to  Richmond,  and, 
then,  the  first  night  on  picket,  walk  over?  It 's  simple  enough. 
It  will  save  so  much  time!  So  much  fatigue!  AU  the  risk  of 
recapture!  And  the  thousand  dollars!  Worth  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  our  money  and  more !  And  it 's  spoiling  the  PhiKstines ! 
It  's  a  great  scheme!  And  there  's  just  one  little  thing  in  the 
way — the  oath  of  allegiance. 

I  '11  be  damned  if  I  do. 

I  camped  on  a  rocky  hillside,  and,  just  as  an  experiment  I 
tried  broiled  chickens  and  roasted  potatoes  and  roasted  chest- 
nuts, with  baked  apples  as  a  side  dish.  And  I  remembered  the 
thin  bean  soup.  And  I  remembered  Jack  and  Baxter,  and  Hood 
and  Russell,  and  Adams  and  Perrin,  and  Billy  Kemaghan  and 
Coon  Bohler.     Oh,  poor  boys! 

At  dusk,  Wednesday  the  12th,  I  marched  again.  Toward 
day,  passing  a  bam,  I  heard  chickens  chattering,  it  seemed  dis- 
tressfully. To  allay  their  fears  I  went  down,  finding  them  in  the 
carriage  house.  The  wide  doors  were  locked,  but  under  the 
door  the  earth  was  scooped,  where  the  dogs  went  in  and  out. 
I  stooped  down  and  spoke,  in  exasperated  tone,  as  was  proper. 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  here?" 

"Ge<  out  of  here,  sir!" 

"I  dare  you  to  come  out!" 

Receiving  no  reply,  neither  a  growl  nor  a  whine,  I  crawled 
under.  My  coming  allayed  the  chickens'  fear  and  two  of  them, 
fat  hens,  desirous  of  emigrating,  came  away  with  me. 

It  was  good  daylight  when  I  reached  the  depot  at  Williams- 
port.  A  few  people  were  stirring.  The  hens  were  under  my 
overcoat,  one  on  each  side,  buttoned  up.  Evidently  the  soldiers 
of  the  day  before  had  stopped  here  awhile.  Pieces  of  broken 
hardtack  strewed  the  ground.  Some  were  as  big  as  a  dollar. 
Once  I  came  mighty  near  finding  a  whole  one. 

If  the  people  of  Williamsport  had  known  who  I  was,  and  that  I 
was  there,  I  felt  sure  they  would  come  out  to  see  me,  but  as  they 
did  not  know,  and  as  I  had  not  time  to  tarry,  I  passed  on. 

I  walked  over  the  bridge ;  then  the  railroad  ran  on  an  embank- 
ment through  wide  fields  planted  in  corn,  turnips,  and  pumpkins. 
I  took  a  turnip  as  a  sample;  the  pumpkins  were  too  huge  to  take. 
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And  I  rather  preferred  not  to  be  seen  rolling  one.  It  might 
cause  facetious  remarks  by  the  rural  police.  As  I  followed  the 
road  up  Bald  Eagle,  I  picked  up  chestnuts  in  the  ruts.  I  filled 
my  pockets  to  running  over. 

Hid  between  two  great  boulders,  I  lay  down  and  slept  till 
late  in  the  evening.  Then  I  awoke,  broiled  my  two  hens,  and 
ate  them  with  my  hardtack.  I  did  not  eat  them  both  at  once; 
that  would  have  been  greedy.  I  ate  one  first,  and  then  the  other. 
Then  I  put  the  bones  in  my  pocket,  and,  as  it  was  now  dusk,  I 
went  down  to  the  railroad,  chewing  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

The  railroad  now  followed  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  the  foot  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain — there  being  but  a 
narrow  strip ;  often  the  railroad  was  cut  into  the  mountain  itself. 
The  scenery  was  fine ;  I  knew  that  in  the  moonlight.  That  was 
pleasant  to  my  eyes,  but  as  for  my  feet,  they  suffered.  For  the 
soles  of  my  shoes  were  worn  through,  wide  holes  let  my  bare  feet 
upon  the  ground.  Not  so  unpleasant  if  the  road  were  smooth, 
but,  here,  for  miles,  the  road  was  ballasted  with  broken  rock  and 
I  must  carefully  keep  step  with  the  ties.  Walking  on  crossties 
is  tiresome,  as  well  as  monotonous,  and  after  a  little  of  it  I  was 
fain  to  walk  again  upon  the  broken  rock,  and  that  hurt  my  feet. 

The  river  being  hard  by,  it  came  to  me  I  might  find  a  boat  and 
so  escape  walking.  And  in  a  little  while  I  came  to  a  cabin,  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  people  were  asleep  or  away;  but  a  dog 
barked  at  me  inside.  And  there  was  a  boat,  chained  to  a  stump. 
There  was  no  lock.  I  took  up  the  oars  and  pulled  out  to  mid- 
stream. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  a  full  moon,  just  such  a 
moon,  I  thought,  as  looked  down  on  us  on  the  Plank  Road,  at 
Chancellorsville,  when  the  Yankee  artillery  shelled  us  so  in  the 
Wilderness;  the  night  our  beloved  Stonewall  Jackson  received 
his  death  wound — the  night  before  I  was  wounded,  too. 

Up  the  river,  bright  in  the  moonlight,  seemed  a  wooded  island, 
or  a  wooded  cape,  the  junction  of  two  streams.  It  was  not  cold, 
and  what  with  the  beauty  of  the  night,  and  what  with  tiring  a 
little  of  rowing,  I  took  in  my  oars,  and  drifted  lazily  down  the 
stream. 

Drifting,  eating  chestnuts. 

Oh,  Jack!    Oh,  Jack! 

Some  miles  I  rowed,  and  drifted — the  river  running  eastward, 
passing  a  big  hotel  on  the  left  bank,  advertising  itself  in  a  gigantic 
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sign  I  could  read  far  out  in  the  stream.  At  length  came  to  my 
ears  the  ominous  sound  of  falling  water,  and  I  was  soon  aware  of 
a  fall  below.  I  stayed  in  the  boat  as  long  as  I  dared,  then  I  landed 
on  the  right  bank  again. 

Here  was  a  lumber  yard,  and,  as  I  soon  found,  a  distillery,  all 
in  one  enclosure.  I  went  to  the  vats  and  looked  in,  not  to  drink, 
for  I  never  took  a  drink  of  liquor  in  my  life.  On  the  piled  lumber 
I  saw,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  a  dark  object — ^it  might  be  a  coat. 

It  was  a  coat,  a  good,  warm,  decent,  business  coat,  fit  for 
the  streets,  altogether  superior  to  anjrthing  I  had  on.  I  put  it  on, 
under  my  overcoat ;  I  now  had  on  three  coats.  And,  counting  up, 
I  found  I  had  fifteen  pockets.  In  a  pocket  of  the  coat  was  a 
licence  to  distU  liquor.  I  tore  this  into  bits  and  scattered  them 
to  the  four  winds. 

Travelling  the  railway  again,  in  a  few  miles  I  came  to  a  place 
where  I  heard  music  and  dancing.  Near  the  depot  was  a  large 
house,  lit  up — a  hotel,  I  thought — and  there  was  the  ball.  I 
waited,  charmed  with  the  music  and  the  rhythm  of  the  feet. 
Then  afraid  to  be  seen,  but  hungry  for  the  music,  I  crawled  tmder 
the  depot,  and  listened.  And  when  the  band  struck  up  "The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag, "  as  it  did,  I  had  to  choke  myself  to  keep  from 
yelling  the  old  rebel  yell. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened  to  me.  Under  that  depot 
I  found  a  valise.  Intuition  told  me  at  once  how  it  came  there. 
Some  fellow,  coming  to  the  ball  on  foot,  had  worn  his  old  clothes; 
arriving,  had  changed,  and  this  valise,  hidden  there,  now  held 
his  old  clothes.  Did  I  want  them?  Of  course.  Well,  what  did 
I  do?  I  crawled  out,  scared,  from  under  that  house,  quick  as  I 
could  crawl,  and  made  off,  leaving  the  valise.  Did  I  not  say 
before  that  I  was  a  coward? 

Some  time  in  the  night  I  crossed  the  river  on  the  railway 
bridge,  to  the  eastern  side,  passing  soon  after  through  a  deep  cut. 
When  day  came,  I  did  not  stop,  as  usual,  but  marched  and  rested 
and  slept,  at  intervals. 

Walking  a  country  road  in  the  evening,  I  heard  a  clock  in  a 
steeple  strike  seven,  of  Friday,  the  14th  of  October,  1864.  Never 
again  has  it  struck  that  hour,  and  never  again  will  it. 

This  was  Northtunberland.  Emboldened  by  my  day's 
safety,  I  turned  into  the  town.  At  the  first  house  on  my  left 
I  stopped  and  looked  in  at  the  window.  The  room  was  lit;  a 
bright  family  sat  at  supper.    I  stood  and  gazed.     I  had  not 
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seen  its  cheerful  like  in  nearly  a  year.  I  knocked,  and  a  pretty 
girl  came  to  the  door.  She  was  so  pretty,  my  heart  beat  a 
reveille.  I  felt  dazed  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  foolishly  uttering 
the  old  army  gag,  "Please  ma'am,  gim'me  drink  o'  water;  I  'm 
so  hungry,  I  ain  't  got  no  place  to  sleep,"  but  I  checked  myself 
in  time,  and  recited  again,  with  volubility  and  with  some 
emendations,  the  history  of  Blaze. 

She  surveyed  my  shabby  overcoat,  my  black  cavalry  hat, 
my  well-worn  trousers,  not  yet  free  of  Elmira's  dirt,  nor  yet  of 
Bloody  Angle  mud,  for  that  matter,  and  my  crippled  shoes. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  some  supper?" 

"If  you  please,  ma'am." 

She  brought  me  a  copious  ration  of  home-baked  bread,  spread  • 
thick  with  butter.     I  thanked  her  and  went  ruefully  away, 
vowing  that  whenever  the  war  should  end  I  would  come  back  to 
Northumberland . 

I  went  back  to  the  railroad;  a  train  of  lumber  had  come  in, 
the  engine  smoking.  I  had  never  beaten  my  way  on  a  train; 
was  I  too  old  to  begin?  Under  the  projecting  ends  of  boards  I 
stowed  myself.  The  train  moved  off,  and  I  was  happy.  Soon 
it  stopped,  and  I  waited  for  it  to  go  on.  I  waited  half  an  hour. 
Then,  crawling  out,  I  found  the  engine  gone.  My  ride  was  three 
short  miles,  to  Sunbury. 

I  went  a  little  way  into  the  town,  and  came  back,  wealthier 
only  by  a  plasterer's  hat,  spotted  with  mortar,  I  had  found  in  a 
new  house  going  up.  My  cavalry  hat  I  folded,  and  buttoned 
under  my  coat. 

Coming  back  to  the  station,  I  fovmd  many  people  there 
waiting  for  a  train.  I  mixed  with  them.  I  had  ridden  once, 
why  not  ride  again?  A  whistle  blew,  and  the  express  train  shot 
up  to  the  station  and  stopped,  the  engine  panting  as  though  it 
had  been  digging  a  tunnel.  All  was  bustle.  Everybody  was 
getting  off,  and  everybody  was  getting  on.  I  stood,  hesitating. 
I  was  eager  to  ride;  I  was  afraid. 

Everybody  was  on. 

AtL  aboard! 

Off  shot  the  train,  and  Benson  on  it. 

I  stay  on  the  platform,  watching  through  the  glass  for  the 
conductor  to  come,  collecting  fares.  He  is  slow — ^the  slower  the 
better.  That  much  ride,  anyhow.  At  length  he  comes.  I 
watch  till  he  is  nearly  at  the  door.    Then  I  go  down,  place  my  left 
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foot  on  the  end  of  the  bottom  step,  grasp  the  rail  with  my  left 
hand,  and  swing  my  body  forward,  fiat  against  the  car.  I  hear 
a  door  open,  and  slam.  I  hear  another  door  open,  and  slam.  I 
swing  my  body  back,  and  sit  on  the  steps. 

Presently,  back  comes  the  conductor.  I  sit  still.  He  comes 
behind  me,  and  stops.  I  know  he  sees  me.  Then,  suddenly,  my 
shadow  on  the  steps  shortens.  I  know  he  is  holding  his  lamp 
over  me,  looking  at  me.  I  sit  still.  I  am  wondering  what  he 
will  say. 

He  remains  silent  a  hundred  years,  and  then — ^he  says  nothing. 
He  goes  away. 

And  so  I  sit  for  two  hours,  lickety-split — ^lickety-split — 
•  lickety-spUt ! 

Now  we  are  at  Harrisburg.  Every  one  comes  out,  and  I  learn 
that  we  change  cars  here.  It  is  now  twelve  o'clock.  At  one,  a 
train  lea,ves  for  Baltimore.  I  wait  in  the  waiting-room  with  the 
others.  A  valise  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  long  time. 
I  am  tempted  to  pick  it  up .     But,  being  a  coward,  I  let  it  stay. 

Now,  again,  I  am  on  the  platform  of  a  car.  Lickety-split — 
lickety-split — lickety-split ! 

I  watch  through  the  glass.  The  conductor  comes  through 
the  car.     Again  I  am  hanging  outside. 

Then — a  touch  on  my  arm !    I  face  the  conductor. 

' '  What  are  you  doing  out  there  ? ' ' 

"  Conductor,  I  am  going  to  York. " 

"Where  is  your  ticket?" 

"I  have  n't  any,  sir." 

"Stealing  a  ride,  are  you?" 

"Conductor,  don't  be  too  hard  on  me;  I  live  in  Harrisburg; 
my  sister  lives  in  York ;  she  is  sick,  and  they  telegraphed  me  she 
was  not  expected  to  live;  and  I  wanted  to  see  her  before  she  died- 
I  have  n't  any  money " 

"Well,  why  did  n't  you  come  to  me,  instead  of  trsdng  to  beat 
the  company  this  way?  You  might  have  got  your  brains  knocked 
out  against  the  rocks." 

As,  indeed,  I  might  have. 

He  looks  at  me  a  moment,  half  in  vexation,  half  in  pity. 

"Go  in  the  car  there,  and  be  sure  you  get  off  at  the  first 
station,  you  hear?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

I  go  in  the  car.     There  is  a  vacant  seat  by  a  big  fat  man  who 
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fills  two  thirds  of  it.  I  squeeze  down  by  him,  and  he  scowls  at 
me. 

The  car  is  so  warm  and  comfortable!  My  bruised  and  tired 
feet  are  resting!  I  am  not  walking — I  am  not  walking — ^the  car 
is  so  warm — ^the  car  is  so  warm — the  car  is  so-o-o-o 

York! 

I  start  awake. 

People  are  getting  off.  I  sit  still,  loath  to  go.  Then  I  reflect, 
if  the  conductor  finds  me  on  the  car  again,  after  the  facts  I  have 
told  him  about  my  dear  sister,  he  will  be  suspicious,  and  he  will 
hand  me  over  to  the  police.  Then  it 's  back  to  Elmira.  I  get 
off  qtiick. 

Marching  merrily,  whistling  Dixie  as  I  marched,  again  I  set 
out  on  foot.  I  crossed  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  at  daylight 
on  Sunday,  the  i6th,  I  was  at  Cockeysville,  forty-two  miles  from 
York,  and  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 

There  I  feU  in  with  a  man  who  pointed  out  a  bridge  that 
Early's  men  had  burned  and  a  wheat  field  Early's  cavalry  had 
trampled.  Very  bad  men,  I  said.  But  he  had  not  seen  old 
Blaze.  I  had  now  followed  old  Blaze  250  miles  on  foot,  with 
oars,  and  by  steam,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  again  ploughing 
with  old  Blaze. 

Here  comes  a  train.  Slowly  it  toils  up  to  the  tank  to  drink. 
It  is  a  cattle  train,  loaded  with  live  beef  for  Grant's  army.  On 
the  tops  of  the  cars  sit  armed  soldiers  in  uniforms,  the  old  fami- 
liar blue.     Involuntarily  my  fore-finger  crooks. 

Now  the  beast  has  quit  drinking.  The  conductor  jumps  into 
his  cab.  And  I  am  climbing  up  a  ladder  at  the  end  of  the  car. 
And  the  train  is  moving. 

I  sit  down  by  the  soldier. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  Baltimore." 

"  Do  you  live  here?  " 

"Yes,  out  in  the  country  a  piece." 

"Were  you  here  when  the  rebels  came?" 

"Yes."     (I  was  near  by,  I  was  in  the  Old  Capitol.) 

'What  did  they  do?" 

"You  see  that  bridge?  They  burned  that.  You  see  that 
wheat  field  ?    They  rode  through  that. ' ' 

"Were  there  many?" 

"  They  swarmed  like  ants. " 
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"  Were  you  scared?  " 

"  I  certainly  was. " 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  down  with  me  and  join  the 
army?" 

"I  've  been  thinking  about  joining  the  army  soon.  I  think 
I  will." 

"Better  come  along  with  me." 

"  Oh,  I  '11  be  down  there  soon.     Let  me  see  your  gun. " 

He  hands  me  his  rifle.  I  cock  the  gun,  let  the  hammer  down, 
and  half-cock  it  again. 

Here  comes  the  conductor,  walking  on  top  of  the  cars. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Just  to  Baltimore. " 

"We  're  not  allowed  to  let  anybody  ride  on  freight;  I  don't 
want  to  get  in  any  trouble;  when  we  slow  up  you  jump  off,  you 
hear?" 

"All  right,  sir!" 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more, meeting  people  going  to  church,  now  and  then  meeting  a 
policeman,  whom  I  passed  without  a  bat  of  the  eye.  Nobody 
said  anything  to  me,  but  now  and  then  one  of  the  church  people 
looked  back  at  me.  Did  I  look  Uke  a  Reb?  Like  some  of  their 
brothers  or  cousins  in  Lee's  army? 

Now,  what  was  I  doing  in  Baltimore?  I  must  go  back  in  my 
story. 

In  the  Old  Capitol  was  a  young  man  named  Atkinson.  He 
was  from  Richmond.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  merchant. 
One  day  his  father,  going  through  the  hospital,  found  a  young 
fellow,  wounded,  to  whom  he  took  a  liking,  and  he  brought  him 
delicacies  from  his  table,  and  otherwise  cared  for  him.  This  boy 
was  from  Baltimore;  his  mother  was  a  widow.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  kindness.  Now,  when  Atkinson  was 
captured,  a  prisoner  at  the  Old  Capitol,  she  heard  of  it,  and  she 
could  not  do  too  much  for  him.  Money,  boxes  of  good  food  and 
clothing  she  sent  him.  He  was  in  our  room,  a  friend  of  Baxter 
and  myself,  and  now  and  then  we  had  a  cake  or  a  pie.  This 
good  fortune  followed  him  to  Elmira.  One  day  I  said  to  Atkinson 
that  I  hoped  to  escape  some  day,  and  then  he  gave  me  the  lady's 
name  and  street  address,  that  I  might  find  her,  and,  through  her,  ■ 
other  friends.  My  purpose  was  to  get  some  good  clothes,  rest 
a  few  days,  then,  posting  myself  as  to  Yankee  officers'  head- 
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quarters,  raid  the  best  horse  I  could  find,  and  ride  to  Virginia. 
Nor  was  I  to  be  contented  with  a  subordinate's  horse;  I  already 
had  a  colonel's,  now  I  would  have  a  general's. 

So  I  asked  the  way  to  North  Eutaw  Street,  and  there  sought 
the  house.     Knocking  at  the  door,  a  servant  opened  it. 

"May  I  see  Mrs. ?" 

"She  does  n't  live  here,  sir." 

" Does  not  live  here?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Does  she  live  next  door?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Perhaps  somewhere  on  this  street?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  think  not;  I  never  heard  her  name 
before." 

Vanish  the  vision  of  the  general's  horse!  The  back  of  no 
other  steed  may  I  bestride  but  that  of  old  Blaze,  if  ever  I  can 
catch  him. 

Not  but  that  yet,  if  I  had  the  covirage,  I  might  lift  the  general's 
mare !     But  I  was  a  coward. 

Nobody  yet  had  addressed  me,  and  I  was  feeling  that  my 
appearance  must  be  fairly  normal,  when,  standing  at  a  comer, 
uncertain  as  to  my  next  move,  a  little  boy,  playing  with  others, 
came  up  to  me,  extending  his  hand,  offering  an  apple.  Alarm! 
Did  I  look  like  I  needed  it? 

I  smiled  and  said : 

"I  don't  want  that,  bud;  there  are  plenty  where  I  come  from. " 

"  Where  do  you  come  from?  " 

' '  Out  here  in  the  country. ' ' 

The  boy  retired,  abashed.     But,  turning,  he  said:  / 

"Mister,  you  look  mighty  like  a  Reb!" 

Perhaps  I  had  driven  away  a  friend.  But  when  I  was  in  the 
Old  Capitol  I  read  in  a  paper  of  a  prisoner  who  escaped  in 
Baltimore,  and  then,  in  fond  trust,  confided  in  the  first  man  he 
saw. 

"All  right, "  said  the  man,  "  come  with  me. " 

And  he  took  him  to  prison. 

As  the  red  stm  was  setting  I  walked  out  of  Baltimore,  with 
my  face  to  the  sun. 

I  passed  EUicott's  Mills  and  Unity,  and  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain 
loomed  before  me.  I  was  now  aiming  for  Leesburg,  where  I  had 
a  friend.  Judge  Gray. 
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I  made  no  camp,  but  travelled  by  night,  or  day,  as  seemed 
best. 

One  evening  late,  walking  a  country  road,  I  saw,  at  my  left, 
close  by  on  a  hill,  the  horse  of  a  vidette,  saddled,  bridled,  and 
bolstered,  standing  untethered  in  the  field  at  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
.1  looked.     I  saw  no  rider. 

"He  is  asleep  under  the  trees, "  spoke  Adventure.  "Go  and 
see.    Asleep  or  awake,  lift  his  steed ! " 

"His  camp  is  close  by,"  I  rejoined.  "I  will  ride  into  it,  and 
go  back  to  Elmira. " 

Quoth  Adventure,  "You  are  a  coward!" 

At  dark,  seeing  a  light  ahead,  I  moved  cautiously  up,  and 
found  a  Yankee  camp  of  cavalry  at  a  cross-roads.  I  crept  close 
up,  saw  them  walking  among  their  fires,  and  heard  them  talk 
of  making  coffee. 

Again  I  was  prompted  to  raid  a  horse,  but  again  the  fear  of 
riding  into  peril,  and  of  a  longer  ride  to  Elmira.  One  has  to  be 
bom  brave. 

A  little  farther  down  the  road  I  came  upon  the  pickets;  but 
I  was  quick,  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  hid  in  a  comer  while  two 
officers  rode  by. 

Things  were  getting  lively. 

Late  that  night,  the  i8th,  listening,  I  hear  a  low,  soft  murmur 
wafted  over  the  fields. 
I    "Thalatta!    Thalatta!"    I  cry,  "The  Potomac!" 

Straightway,  then,  toward  its  voice  I  go,  abandoning  roads, 
straight  through  the  fields. 

Coming  down  to  the  river,  I  found  three  horses  grazing. 
Gentle  as  I  could  wish,  I  coaxed  one  to  let  the  bridle  on,  a 
bridle  I  had  fashioned  of  a  cord  and  a  bit  of  wire. 

Him  I  rode  down  to  the  canal,  but  there  no  coaxing,  no  kicks, 
no  blows,  prevailed;  he  would  not  enter  the  water.  I  strove 
with  him  mightily,  having,  at  intervals,  to  hide  with  him  in  the 
bushes  while  a  cavalry  vidette  rode  by. 

At  dawn,  outdone,  I  gave  up  the  contest.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  cross  the  river;  I  might  be  shot  by  pickets,  in  the  stream. 

I  went  back  to  the  hills,  in  new  cleared  groimd,  and  there  lay 
in  a  brush-heap  all  that  long  day,  the  19th  of  October,  without 
food  or  water. 

There  lying,  sometime  in  the  day  I  heard  cannon.  It  began 
far  away,  toward  the  south,  grew  louder,  more  frequent,  drew 
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nearer.  A  great  battle  was  going  on,  and  I  was  a  listener. 
Slowly,  surely,  moved  the  battle  northward;  louder  grew  the 
guns.    "Hurrah!"  I  shouted  in  my  covert,  "Victory!  Victory!" 

The  battle  ceased,  and  all  became  still.  I  knew  we  had  won 
the  fight. 

Then,  at  length,  again  began  the  cannon.  Again  their 
thimders  multiplied.  And  now,  slowly  drifting,  moved  the 
battle  southward.  Fainter  grew  the  guns,  and  I  knew  the  his- 
tory of  the  battle  of  Winchester. 

That  night,  on  a  lock  near  Edward's  Ferry,  I  crossed  the  canal. 
I  went  down  to  the  river,  stripped,  did  my  clothes  in  a  bundle, 
and  by  wading  and  swimming  I  crossed  the  river.  My  clothes 
were  wet,  but  what  matter?,    I  was  in  Dixie ! 

I  made  my  way  to  a  house,  and  knocked.  All  were  in  bed. 
A  man  came  to  the  door,  not  opening  it. 

"Who  is  there?" 

"A  soldier." 

"  Union  or  Confederate?  " 

"Confederate." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

'  'I  want  food  and  shelter. " 

"What  command  is  yours?" 

"  First  South  Carolina,  in  Lee's  army. " 

"  Where  is  that  regiment?  " 

" I  do  not  know;  I  have  been  in  prison;  I  have  just  escaped. " 

Cautiously  then  the  door  was  opened  just  a  little.  The  man, 
with  a  smoking  tallow  candle,  surveyed  me.  His  face  expressed 
doubt. 

"You  say  you  escaped  from  prison?    What  prison?" 

"  Elmira.    I  was  in  the  Old  Capitol  before. " 

"The  Old  Capitol?" 

"Yes,   sir." 

"  Whom  did  you  know  in  the  Old  Capitol?  " 

"I  knew  Underwood,  and  Waterhouse,  and  Ben  Crowley, 
they  were  Mosby's  men;  and  I  knew  Captain  Ball ." 

"Captain  Ball!" 

"Yes,  he  was ." 

"That 's  my  son!  Come  in,  boy,  come  in!  You  knew  my 
son  in  prison !    He  's  there  no w ! " 

All  Mr.  Ball's  fears  that  I  might  be  a  spy  were  gone;  but  he 
thought  it  wise  I  should  not  stay  in  the  house,,  the  Yankees 
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might  come  any  hour.  This  was  the  border.  So  he  made  a  fire 
in  an  outhouse  to  dry  my  clothes,  gave  me  supper,  and  spread  a 
pallet  before  the  fire.     Then  he  threw  open  a  battened  window. 

"Keep  this  open,  and  if  you  hear  any  noise  in  the  night,  it 's 
the  Yankees ;  jump  out  and  streak  it  through  the  com. ' ' 

I  slept  too  sound  to  hear  any  Yankees  had  they  come.  I 
rested  there  next  day,  then  I  went  to  Leesburg  and  spent  two 
days  with  Judge  Gray. 

Sunday,  the  23d,  I  marched,  and  at  night  I  stopped  at  a 
house  and  asked  for  supper  and  shelter. 

"  I  can  give  you  supper,"  said  the  man,  "but  no  bed.  Mosby's 
men  fill  me  up  to-night. ' ' 

"I  don't  need  a  bed, "  I  said.     " I  '11  sleep  in  the  bam. " 

"But  they  have  the  bam  also. " 

" May  I  sleep  on  the  porch?  It  looks  like  rain;  I  don't  want 
to  get  wet." 

"  Let  me  see ;  I  'U  ask  the  men. " 

He  went  to  ask  his  guests  if  I  might  sleep  on  his  porch ! 

"  Come  in ! "  holding  open  the  door. 

At  the  fire  sat  a  semicircle  of  men,  who  looked  up  as  I  came 
in.  They  were  dressed  variously,  but  all  had  the  savor  of  gray, — 
some  wore  corduroy.     These  were  Mosby's  men. 

"What  regiment?"     I  was  asked. 

"  First  South  CaroUna. " 

"Where  is  that  regiment?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  It 's  at  Richmond;  what  are  you  doing  up  here?" 

"  I  've  been  in  prison.     I  've  just  escaped. " 

"What  prison?" 

"Elmira." 

Silence,  and  a  sharp  scanning  of  me. 

"  Men  don't  escape  from  prison  every  day. " 

"  No ;  they  don't,  and  I  left  a  lot  of  them  there. " 

"How  long  were  you  in  prison?" 

"In  Point  Lookout  two  days;  I  escaped  and  was  recaptured; 
in  Alexandria  jail  five  days;  in  the  Old  Capitol  seven  weeks;  in 
Elmira  ten  weeks. " 

"  See  any  of  Mosby's  men  at  the  Old  Capitol?  " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  Waterhouse,  and  Ben  Crowley,  and  Sam  Under- 
wood. " 

Their  faces  brightened.     Then  one  spoke. 
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"Boys,  this  man  must  be  all  right.  He  knows  Crowley  and 
Underwood." 

The  inquisition  was  over.  And  then  they  explained,  briefly 
but  pointedly,  that  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  bam 
or  on  the  porch  because  I  might  have  made  off  with  some  of  the 
horses  in  the  night,  and  that  if  I  had  turned  out  to  be  a  spy,  as 
suspicion  was,  that  I  was  to  be  strung  up  on  the  tree  outside. 

Then  they  had  me  to  tell  of  my  two  escapes,  and  at  the  end  of 
it,  one  pulled  off  his  hat  and  passed  it  round  the  semicircle,  and 
it  was  handed  to  me  with  its  contents  of  Confederate  money, 
greenbacks  and  silver. 

I  demurred. 

"  You  'd  do  the  same  for  any  of  us, "  was  the  reply,  and  I  took 
the  money.  And  the  young  fellow  who  passed  the  hat  insisted 
I  must  sleep  that  night  with  him. 

Next  day,  I  found  them  all  at  Jack's  Shop,  scheming  a  raid. 
I  begged  for  a  horse,  to  go,  but  none  could  be  had.  On  that  raid 
they  captured  a  brigadier-general,  a  wagon  train,  and  $18,000  in 
money. 

Colonel  Mosby,  sitting  on  his  horse,  gave  me  advice  how  to 
travel. 

"  Stick  to  the  Blue  Ridge, "  he  said,  "and  be  careful  when  you 
come  to  the  gaps ;  a  patrol  may  pick  you  up. " 

The  next  night,  after  dark,  near  Llangollen,  I  stopped  at  a 
Virginia  mansion,  knocked,  and  asked  for  leave  to  sleep  in  the 
bam.  I  was  asked  in;  three  sisters  there.  I  saw  no  one  else. 
They  were  all  handsome,  and  clearly  people  of  culture.  They 
were  busy  with  their  needles.  Their  name  was  Gibson.  I  told 
who  I  was,  and  if  I  could  sleep  in  the  bam  that  was  good  enough. 
They  apologized  then  that  they  could  not  offer  me  supper,  their 
supper  was  over. 

"Oh,  any  little  thing  will  do, "  I  said,  "no  matter  if  it 's  scraps. 
Hunger,  you  know,  is  the  best  sauce. " 

They  looked  at  each  other,  eyebrows  lifted.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. Then  one  rose,  and  presently  came  with  a  plate  of  chest- 
nuts and  a  bowl  of  sweet  milk. 

" That  is  all  we  can  give  you, "  she  said.  "  It  is  all  we  have; 
it  was  our  own  supper.  The  Yankees  have  carried  away  all  our 
negroes,  and  nearly  ever3d;hing  else  we  had.  Our  brother,  a 
lieutenant  in  Early's  army,  is  now  in  the  field,  pulling  com. 
Leave  of  absence  was  given  him  to  come  home  for  that. " 
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Thursday,  October  27th,  late  in  the  evening,  I  was  halted  by 
a  Confederate  vidette,  of  General  Bradley  Johnson's  cavalry. 
At  last  I  was  safe;  I  was  with  the  Confederate  army. 

I  was  passed  on  to  General  Johnson,  who  put  to  me  many 
questions.  He  gave  me  supper  and  then  he  had  me  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  tell  all  the  story.  His  staff  clustered  around, 
listening.  At  the  end,  he  insisted  I  must  sleep  in  the  tent  with 
him.     And  I  did,  his  saddle  for  my  pillow. 

General  Johnson  gave  me  a  pass  to  Newmarket,  and  I  re- 
ported to  General  Early. 

In  Early's  army  was  the  12th  Georgia  Battalion,  of  which 
command  was  my  old  friend  and  schoolmate,  Robert  (usually 
called  Hood)  Hitt.  He,  also,  was  a  sharpshooter.  Him  now  I 
sought,  to  learn  news  from  home.  A  man  volunteered  to  show 
me  his  quarters.  We  went  through  tents  until,  at  length,  the 
man  said,  "We've  gone  too  far,"  and  turned  back.  Then  I 
saw  Hood  standing  looking  at  me  coming.  I  reached  out  my 
hand. 

"How  are  you,  Hood?" 

Instead  of  taking  my  hand,  he  stared. 

"Why,  Hood,  don't  you  know  me?    I  'm  Berry  Benson." 

Then  he  seized  my  hand  in  a  powerful  grasp. 

"WeU,  weU,  weU!" 

"Why,  what 's  the  matter.  Hood?" 

"Why,  man,  you  are  dead!  You  are  dead!  You  have  been 
dead  for  months!  Your  brother  and  your  folks  at  home  know 
you  are  dead!" 

Then  he  told  me  that  one  of  my  regiment,  Michael  Duffy, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  Point  Lookout,  being  exchanged,  had  told 
my  brother  I  was  killed,  on  the  25th  of  May,  escaping  from  prison, 
and  he  saw  my  dead  body  Ijdng  unburied  on  the  beach. 

He  saw  the  body  of  some  other  poor  boy,  and  believed  it  to  be 
mine,  all  the  more,  as  I  did  escape  that  night,  and  he  saw  me  no 
more. 

On  arriving  at  Richmond,  I  sent  my  father  a  telegram,  the 
first  dispatch  I  ever  sent: 

"Dear  Father:  I  am  not  dead,  but  alive  and  well.  Just 
escaped  from  prison. " 

My  regiment  was  at  Petersbtu-g.  I  took  train,  and  in  an 
hour  I  was  there.  On  passing  through  the  camp  I  saw  men  stand, 
astonished,  and  I  heard  the  exclamation:  "There  goes  Sergeant 
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Benson!"  For,  as  first  sergeant  in  the  sharpshooters,  I  was 
known  to  every  man  in  the  brigade. 

Reaching  company  headquarters,  at  one  end  of  the  street  I 
saw  my  brother  at  the  other  end,  bending  over  a  fire,  cooking. 
As  I  advanced  toward  him  some  of  the  men  cried  out,  "Corporal 
Benson,  here  's  your  brother!"  He  looked  up,  seemed  dazed, 
then  he  ran  to  me,  seized  me  by  the  hair,  pulled  my  head  down, 
and  began  pounding  me  heavily  on  the  back,  saying  never  a 
word. 

That  night,  when  he  thought  I  was  asleep,  I  felt  my  brother's 
arms  steal  around  me. 

And  the  next  day  our  brigadier-general,  Sam  McGowan,  sent 
him  and  me  on  a  scout. 

Berry  Benson. 


CHAPTER  XV 
General  Prison  Topics 

FOR  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  readers  some  idea  of 
the  relative  size  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  and  the 
ratio  of  deaths,  as  well  as  some  general  conditions, 
the  following  statistical  facts  are  given. 

There  were  twenty-four  military  prisons,  of  which  the 
more  important  were  Point  Lookout,  Md. ;  Camp  Morton,  at 
Indianapolis;  Camp  Chase  and  Johnson's  Island,  Ohio; 
Camp  Alton  and  Camp  Douglass,  111. ;  Old  Capitol  Prison, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rock  Island,  111. ;  and  Elmira. 

Johnson's  Island  was  an  ideal  prison,  located  in  Lake 
Erie,  about  three  miles  from  shore.  Confederate  officers 
were  confined  there,  but  not  in  large  numbers.  The  location 
was  extremely  healthy,  and  very  few  deaths,  the  latter  fact 
due  to  two  causes:  The  location  was  extremely  healthy, 
and  the  officers  were  in  splendid  trim  when  they  went  there. 

Rock  Island  Prison,  located  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  was 
1250  feet  long  by  878  feet  wide,  and  contained  about  25 
acres.  Enclosed  by  plank  fence,  dead  line  20  feet  from  the 
fence.  Prison  existed  sixteen  months.  9536  -men  confined 
there,  1940  deaths,  45  escapes. 

Camp  Chase  and  Point  Lookout  were  rated  as  unhealthy 
prisons. 

The  following  table  gives  official  record  of  number  of 
prisoners,  number  of  deaths,  and  percentage  of  deaths. 

Camp  Alton         7,117  prisoners,  2,218  deaths,  31% 

"      Chase       14,227  "  2,166       "  15% 

"      Douglass  22,301  "  4,039       "  18% 
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Camp  Morton    10,319  prisoners,  1,556  deaths,  15% 

Elmira  Camp      12,123  "         2,963        "  24% 

Fort  Delaware  22,723  "        2,513        "  11% 

Rock  Island         9,536  "         1,960        "  20% 

Point  Lookout   38.053  "        3.446        '*  9% 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  should  be 
so  low  at  Point  Lookout,  but  when  the  facts  are  known  it 
only  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  more  reason  for  the  large 
percentage  of  deaths  at  Elmira.  All  prisoners  received  at 
Point  Lookout  were  direct  from  the  field,  as  it  was  the 
nearest  point.  After  prisoners  had  been  kept  there  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  many  of  them  were  sent  on  to  Elmira.  Had 
they  been  held  there  instead  of  being  unloaded  on  Elmira, 
the  death-rate  would  have  been  vastly  different  there  and 
much  lighter  at  Elmira.  A  great  porportion  of  those  for- 
warded were  actually  sick  or  so  near  it  that  they  took 
sick  very  rapidly  on  reaching  Elmira.  A  few  brief  facts 
about  conditions  at  Point  Lookout  will  readily  convince  the 
reader  that  the  above  statement  has  more  than  passing 
merit. 

Mr.  Keiley  says : 

The  prisoners  lived  in  open  tents  at  Point  Lookout  in  the 
winter,  without  straw.  An  "A"  tent,  covering  six  feet  square, 
held  five  men.  A  Sibley  tent,  covering  a  circle  whose  diameter 
was  fifteen  feet,  held  eighteen  men.  The  dead  line  was  fifteen 
feet  from  the  fence.  There  were  no  public  cook-houses  or  mess- 
rooms.  The  prisoners  did  their  own  cooking.  An  armful  of 
wood  was  the  ration  for  five  days — ^for  cooking  and  heating.  We 
had  for  breakfast  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  pork  or  beef  about 
four  or  five  ounces  in  weight.  For  dinner,  a  slice  of  bread  and 
rather  over  a  half  pint  of  watery  slop,  by  courtesy  called  "soup, " 
greeted  the  eyes  of  such  ostrich-stomached  animals  as  could  find 
comfort  in  that  substitute  for  nourishment.  Digestive  discom- 
forts were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  villainous  character  of  the 
water,  which  is  so  impregnated  with  some  mineral  as  to  offend 
every  nose,  and  induce  diarrhoea  in  almost  every  alimentary 
canal.  It  colors  everything  black  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  rest, 
and  a  scum  rises  on  the  top  of  a  vessel,  if  it  is  left  standing  over 
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night,  which  reflects  the  prismatic  colors  as  distinctly  as  the  sur- 
face of  a  stagnant  pool. 

Mr.  Freeman  W.  Jones,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  under  date 
of  July  4,  1892  (in  War  Talks  of  Confederate  Veterans  by 
Bernard,  page  84),  says,  in  speaking  of  Point  Lookout: 

The  worst  treatment  we  thought  we  received  was  often  from 
our  own  men,  especially  the  cooks.  Most  of  us  believed  those 
fellows  stole  our  rations,  and  yet  they  tried  to  appear  very  honest, 
and  accused  us  of  stealing  from  each  other.  The  worst  suffering 
we  endured  was  for  water.  There  were  only  two  good  wells  in  the 
camp.  I  believe  the  water  produced  more  sickness  and  suffering 
than  any  one  other  cause  in  camp.  The  days  were  usually  spent 
in  sea  bathing,  which  was  very  good. 

There  were  Confederate  prisons  at  twenty-six  different 
points.  Richmond  had  eight,  the  chief  ones  being  Libby, 
Belle  Isle,  and  Castle  Thunder,  the  most  prominent  of  all 
being  Andersonville  and  Salisbury. 

The  following  general  statistics  may  be  of  interest : 

The  army  of  the  U.  S.  consisted  of  officers  and  men,  2,335,951 

Total  number  killed  on  the  field  i  .9%  44,238 

"  "     died  of  woimds  i-5%  33.227 

"  "     died  from  disease,  etc.  8.  %  190,783 

Total  deaths  from  all  causes  ii-5%  268,248 

Number  of  U.  S.  prisoners  taken  by  Confederates         213,381 
Number  of  U.  S.  prisoners  paroled  on  the  field  16,668 


Total  number  confined  in  Southern  prisons  196,713 

Total  number  of  deaths  in  Southern  prisons     13.3%      30,212 

Of  this  number,  the  deaths  at  Andersonville  were  13,705;  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  12,112,  and  at  23  other  Southern  prisons, 
4,395-  ; 

There  are  in  the  Southern  cemeteries  15,816  unknown  graves 
— more  than  one-half  the  entire  number. 
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Number  of  Confederate  prisoners  captured  by  U.  S. 
"  "        paroled  on  field 


11         ti 


Total  number  confined  in  Northern  prisons 

"  "      of  deaths  in  Northern  prisons     11.7% 


476,169 
248,599 

227,570 
26,774 


There  are  726  unknown  graves  in  Northern  cemeteries. 

These  figures  are  all  from  official  tables  taken  from  pub- 
lished reports  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  Rebel 
authorities,  made  to  third  session,  40th  Congress,  1868-9. 

In  connection  with  these  figures  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  this  record  of  deaths  refers  only  to  those  who 
actually  died  in  prison.  The  first  boatload  of  released 
prisoners  from  AndersonviUe  which  left  Savarmah  had  five 
hundred  of  the  worst  cases  on  board.  In  the  six  days'  trip 
to  Annapolis  nearly  one-half  the  number  died,  and  when 
after  their  arrival  they  were  ready  to  transfer  them  to  the 
hospital,  less  than  one  hundred  were  alive.  Were  the  figures 
of  those  who  died,  after  being  released,  before  reaching  their 
homes  in  the  North  known,  the  percentage  of  deaths  shown 
would  be  nearly  doubled.  The  records  show  that  99% 
of  those  released  from  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  reached  home 
alive. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  arrival, 
departtu-e,  and  deaths  of  Confederate  prisoners  of  war,  taken 
from  the  official  records  kept  by  Colonel  Stephen  Moore: 


July    6, 1864 — Prisoners  arrived  from  Point  Lookout,  Md.    400 

249 
502 
780 
625 
300 

749 
819 


"  II,   ' 

'  —          ' 

"    12,       ' 

'  —          ' 

"    17,       ' 

'  —          ' 

"    25,       ' 

'  —          ' 

"    26,       ' 

'  —          ' 

"    28,       ' 

'  — ,          ' 

"    30,       ' 

Total  in  July 

Old  Capitol  Prison 
Point  Lookout,    Md. 


4,424 
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Aug.  2, 1864 — Prisoners  arrived  from  Point  Lookout,  Md.    647 

1,004 
719 
124 

849 
792 

703 
I 

356 


"     6,     ' 

'  —          " 

"     12,      ' 

,  —           ,<                <i 

"    13,      ' 

'  —           "                "             " 

"    14,      ' 

'  —          " 

"    17,      ' 

'  —           " 

"    18,      ' 

'  —          "                "             " 

"    88,      ' 

'  —           " 

"    29,      ' 

'  —           "                "             " 

Old  Capitol  Prison 
Point  Lookout,  Md, 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Old  Capitol  Prison 


Total  arrived  in  August       5,195 


Oct. 


8, 1864 — Prisoners  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  La. 

"  David's  Island,  N.  Y, 

"  Old  Capitol  Prison 

"  New  Orleans,   La. 

"  New  Orleans  La. 

"  Fort  Columbus 

"  Old  Capitol  Prison 

"  Fort  Fisher 
It      II        It 

"  Old  Capitol  Prison 
"  Johnson's  Island 
"  Fort  Columbus 
"  Old  Capitol  Prison 

ft  It  l(  41 

"  New  York  City 
"  Old  Capitol  Prison 


"       9, 

It    41                          11 

"     27, 

It    It                         It 

N0V.19, 

11    1<                          11 

"   20, 

11    11                          It 

Dec.   5, 

11    11                          11 

"   17, 

11    11                          11 

Jan.  30, 

1865-                 " 

Feb.    I, 

It         tt                                                         tt 

"     4, 

tt         It                                                         It 

"     7, 

tl         It                                                         It 

"   21, 

tt          11                                                         tt 

Mar.  3, 

tl         11                                                         It 

"  27, 

It     n                             11 

Apr.  14, 

It     tt                                 41 

May  2, 

it     It                                 It 

"    12, 

14     tt                                 II 

ei8 

15 
126 
200 
180 
264 
no 
501 
653 

24 
3 

21 

47 
8 
I 

55 
76 


Total  number  prisoners  received 


12,121 


The  three  prisoners  from  Johnson's  Island  were  three  officers 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  clothing  to  prisoners  furnished 
by  the  Confederate  Government. 

Number  of  prisoners  who  died  during  month  of  July,  1864 


ith  of  July, 

1864 

II 

"  Aug. 

"5 

"       "  Sept. 

385 

"      "  Oct. 

276 

"      "  Nov. 

207 

"      "  Dec. 

269 

"      "  Jan. 

186s 

285 
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Number  of  prisoners  who  died  during  month  of  Feb.  1865    426 


"  Mar. 
"  Apr. 
"May 
"  June 
"July 


Total  number  of  prisoners  escaped  in  July,  1864 

"      "        "  "        "  Oct.,     " 

"  Nov.,    " 

"      "        "  "        "  April,  1865 


491 

267 

131 

54 

16 


Total  deaths  reported  a  ,933 


a 
II 
I 
2 
I 


Total  number  prisoners  escaped  1 7 


August,       1864  Prisoners  released  on  taking  oath  of  allegiance  5 

September,     " 

October, 

November,     "    ; 

December,       " 

January,      1865  "  " 

February, 

March, 

April, 

Prisoners  paroled  and  allowed  to  return  home 

Prisoners  transferred  to  other  stations 

Oct.  II,  1864  Invalid  prisoners  sent  to  Pt.  Lookout  for 

exchange 
Feb.    13,  1865  Transferred  for  exchange 


"  20, 

tt                            tt 

"       21, 

tt                            it 

Mar.     2, 

tt                            tt 

"        6, 

tt                            tt 

"     12, 

tt                            tt 

May  15, 

"    17. 
"    20, 

Released 

ti           tt 

tt           tt 

"    23, 
"    30, 

tt  tt 
tt           tt 

Released  on  taking  oath  of  allegiance 


•  13 
'  12 

'  23 
'  25 
'  ao 

•  29 
'  39 
'  33 

3 
9 

1,264 
500 
500 
491 
500 
500 
518 

154 
C50 

B25 
400 

"5 
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June  13,  i8( 

)5,  Released  on  1 

aking 

oath  of  alle 

glance 

250 

"    14.      • 

1            It       11 

tt     tl 

tt 

300 

"    15,      ' 

{             It       it 

tt     tt 

It 

203 

"    16,      ' 

I            it       tt 

it     tt 

it 

300 

"    17.      ' 

I                   tin 

tt     tt 

tl 

180 

"    19,      * 

t                   tt          tl 

It     tt 

tt 

378 

"    21,      ' 

I                   tl          tt 

tt     it 

tt 

301 

"    23,      ' 

t                 tl         tl 

tt     It 

tt 

249 

"    27,      ' 

t                    It          It 

tt     tt 

1 

348 

July.  3,    ' 

11           It 

It     tt 

i 

100 

"      5.     ' 

It          tl 

It     tt           t 

' 

342 

"      7.     ' 

t                   tl          II 

tt     tt 

( 

321 

"    10,      ' 

t                 It         tl 

It     tt           it 

226 

"    10,      ' 

'   Transferred  to  U.  S. 

Gen.  Hospital 

Grand  Total 

140 

12,121 

The  post-office  at  Elmira  was  one  of  the  institutions 
which  increased  in  business  very  rapidly  when  the  prison 
camp  was  established.  Daniel  F.  Pickering  was  appointed 
Postmaster  in  1861,  and  was  serving  stiU  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  camp.  At  the  opening  of  the  camp  in  July,  the 
post-office  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  Baldwin  Street,  in 
the  store  now  occupied  by  Robert  Leavitt.  Dell  Ramsdell 
was  Assistant  Postmaster.  The  clerks  were  Prentice  P. 
Norman,  Andrew  J.  Carpenter,  another  young  man  whose 
name  is  forgotten,  and  Miss  Minnie  Pickering,  daughter  of 
the  Postmaster,  who  had  just  graduated  from  the  high  school 
and  was  temporarily  assisting  in  the  work.  Mr.  Norman 
was  the  distributing  clerk. 

The  office  had  a  long  row  of  boxes,  about  1500  in  number, 
none  of  them  having  any  name  on  the  back  to  indicate  who 
rented  it.  "Prent"  Norman  knew  every  one  by  heart,  and 
was  the  only  person  in  the  office  who  could  distribute  the 
mail.  He  was  a  mere  boy  of  seventeen  years,  but  no  man 
ever  prided  himself  on  anything  more  than  did  he  on  the 
fact  that  he  could  "throw  every  box"  in  the  office  without 
an  error.  These  boxes  were  changing  ownership  continually 
and  some  boxes  took  the  mail  of  whole  families  or  firms, 
including  every  family  represented  in  the  firm,  but  that  made 
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no  difference  to  him.  He  was  "on  the  job"  every  time,  and 
there  were  really  a  less  number  of  complaints  about  errors 
in  distribution  then  than  there  are  to-day  when  the  mail  put 
into  private  boxes  does  not  probably  equal  one-half  of  the 
quantity  distributed  then. 

There  were  no  letter-carriers  in  those  days,  and  all  mail 
either  went  into  these  boxes  or  the  general  delivery.  The 
receiving  population  at  that  time,  including  the  prisoners  and 
guards,  was  almost  equal  to  the  present  population  of  the 
city,  and  while  the  number  of  newspapers  was  not  perhaps 
so  large,  the  letter  mail  was  very  heavy  and  averaged  from 
2000  to  4000  letters  every  day.  The  rapidity  with  which 
"Prent"  could  fling  those  letters  into  the  boxes  would  as- 
tonish the  natives,  and  the  mail  clerk  who  cotdd  to-day 
handle  letters  as  fast  would  be  a  phenomenon.  It  happens 
that  Mr.  Norman  and  the  author  were  the  closest  chums 
possible  from  infancy  up,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  whose 
parents  lived  under  the  same  roof  when  we  were  infants, 
and  much  time  was  spent  arotmd  the  office  visiting  the 
"chum, "  hence  the  facts  given  on  this  subject  are  from  posi- 
tive personal  knowledge. 

This  distribution  was  a  great  art.  I  have  seen  him  take  a 
great  pile  of  letters  and  stack  them  up,  supporting  them  on 
his  left  hand,  with  the  letters  resting  on  his  breast,  dropping 
his  hand  as  low  down  as  possible,  and  bending  back  to  keep 
the  letters  from  buckling  out  in  front,  the  top  of  the  pile 
held  under  his  chin,  and  thus  loaded  walk  up  before  the  row 
of  boxes.  He  would  pick  off  the  first  letter  from  the  top, 
and  if  the  proper  box  was  not  near  enough,  he  would  slip 
it  between  his  third  and  fourth  finger,  and  pick  up  the  second 
and  put  that  between  the  second  and  third  fingers,  and  still 
another  between  the  first  and  second,  and  then  he  would 
throw  whichever  of  the  three  belonged  in  the  nearest  box, 
and  then  the  next,  keeping  this  up  till  the  whole  pile  was 
distributed. 

The  letters  were  not  sorted  out  as  the  clerks  do  now,  but 
he  took  everything  just  as  it  came.  He  had  a  peculiar 
"twist  of  the  wrist"  whereby  he  could  throw  or  "fling"  a 
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letter  six  feet  or  more  and  land  it  in  the  proper  box  as  truly 
as  a  Japanese  juggler  ever  threw  a  knife.  It  was  not  once 
in  fifty  times  that  the  letter  missed.  The  boxes  were  about 
four  and  one  half  inches  high  and  three  and  one  half  wide. 
The  prisoners'  mail  within  a  month  from  the  opening  of 
the  camp  was  averaging  300  letters  per  day.  In  August, 
it  reached  800  per  day,  and  in  September  from  1000  to 
1200 — all  outgoing  mail, — and  this  average  kept  up  till  the 
springtime  when  they  began  to  be  exchanged,  after  which  it 
dropped  in  proportion  to  their  decrease  in  ntimbers  tiU  the 
close  of  the  camp. 

The  incoming  mail  was  quite  as  large,  so  to  arrive  at  the 
entire  amount  handled  in  a  day  these  figures  must  be  doubled. 
All  mail  for  prisoners  was  handled  by  a  Government  officer 
designated  for  the  purpose,  and  he  was  required  to  read  every 
letter  going  or  coming  before  it  could  be  sent.  This  officer 
was  a  busy  man.  After  a  time  an  important  discovery  was 
made  by  the  Postmaster's  daughter.  The  story  as  told  by 
her  is  as  f oUows : 

My  duty  was  to  stamp  outgoing  letters.  In  doing  this  work  I 
became  much  interested  in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
different  handwritings  on  letters  passing  through  my  hands .  The 
letters  were  brought  down  from  the  prison  camp  in  a  mail  bag, 
all  unsealed,  and  dumped  on  the  mailing  table  by  themselves. 
In  handling  them  there  was  one  letter  that  came  daily  almost  so 
especially  noticeable  from  the  beautiful  penmanship  that  it 
attracted  my  attention.  Imagine  my  surprise  one  day  to  find 
in  the  city  letters  a  sealed  letter  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
letters  that  had  attracted  my  attention  in  the  daily  Rebel  mail. 
I  informed  my  father  of  the  occurrence,  and  he  immediately 
notified  the  commandant  of  the  post,  who  ordered  him  to  have  a 
curtain  raised  in  a  glass  door  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole  lobby,  and  have  me  watch  for  the  person  mailing  that 
especial  letter.  This  window  in  the  door  was  just  above  the 
stamping  table,  with  the  letter  slide  at  the  end  of  the  table,  so 
that  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  people  coming  to  mail  letters.  I 
could  sit  in  my  chair  and  reach  the  letters  as  they  were  dropped 
in  the  basket.     I  rather  demurred  at  the  unpleasant  position  it 
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placed  me  in,  but  my  father  informed  me  that  the  city  was  under 
military  rule  and  I  would  have  to  obey.  I  had  not  watched  many 
days  before  I  found  that  the  party  who  deposited  my  Rebel  letter 
of  the  beautiful  handwriting  was  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant  of  our  own  army.  On  his  third  mailing  of  the  letter 
I  gave  so  accurate  a  description  of  him  that  his  arrest,  court- 
martial,  and  conviction  followed.  His  sword  was  broken  before 
the  soldiers  of  the  post,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  the  Dry  Tortugas. 
The  court-martial  took  place  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Robinson  building. 

It  would  have  seemed  that  the  officers  of  the  camp,  after 
such  a  splendid  piece  of  detective  work  on  the  part  of  a 
school-girl,  would  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  "under- 
ground mail,"  but  it  took  them  some  time  to  wake  up  to 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  It  is  quite  evident  from  what 
follows  that  irregular  mail  was  constantly  sent  to  the  post- 
office: 

Headquarters  ioth  Regt.  V.  R.  C, 
Camp  Fry,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  10,  '65. 
Major  Blagden, 

Assistant  to  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  John  Brusnan,  a  Rebel  prisoner  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  a  sister  of  his  residing  near  Baltimore,  Md. 
Some  time  ago  his  friends  represented  to  me  that  he  (Brusnan) 
was  loyal  to  the  Union;  that  it  was  want  of  forethought  placed 
him  in  the  Rebel  ranks,  and  after  being  some  time  in  the  Rebel 
service,  he  repented  his  rashness,  and  on  two  occasions  attempted 
to  desert  to  the  Union  side.  On  this  representation,  and  he  being 
also  a  relative  of  mine,  I  wrote  twice  to  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral of  Prisoners  to  effect  his  release,  if  possible,  by  the  first  of  the 
new  year,  providing  he  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  At 
present  I  am  glad  he  is  not  released,  and  further,  I  most  respect- 
fully request  that  no  action  will  be  taken  on  the  letters  which  I 
have  written  in  his  behalf.  Whether  he  has  or  has  not  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  it  does  not  make  much  difference,  as  it  is 
evident  from  the  enclosed  extract  he  is  an  incorrigible  and  un- 
grateful Rebel.  In  my  humble  opinion  he  deserves  (instead  of 
the  rations  he  now  complains  of)  to  be  kept  on  bread  and  water 
during  the  remainder  of  his  confinement.     I  call  your  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  letters  pass  from  the  prison  to  outsiders  without 
going  through  the  proper  channel. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  E.  O'Connor, 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  loth  V.  C.  R. 

[Indorsement] 

Office  Commissary-Generai.  of  Prisoners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  ii,  1865. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Col.  B.  F.  Tracy,  Commanding  Depot 
Prisoners  of  War,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  his  information.  These 
papers  to  be  returned. 

By  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Wessells. 
W.  T.  Hartz 

Captain  and  A.  A.  General. 
[Inclosure] 

Prisoners'  Camp,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30, 1864. 

My  dear  Sister:  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  you  a 
letter  (which  the  Yankees  will  not  see).  I  wrote  you  a  few  days 
ago  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  money.  I  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  my  situation.  I  would  never  have  written  to  you 
for  money,  but  I  am  almost  starved  to  death.  I  get  only  two 
meals  a  day,  breakfast  and  supper.  For  breakfast  I  get  one-third 
of  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  small  piece  of  meat;  for  supper  the 
same  quantity  of  bread  and  not  any  meat,  but  a  small  plate  of 
warm  water  called  soup.  I  would  never  taJie  that  oath  if  I  was 
not  starved  to  do  it.  You  know  that  without  my  telling  you. 
When  I  came  here  this  prison  contained  10,000  prisoners,  and 
they  have  all  died  except  about  5000.  They  are  now  djdng  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  a  day.    You  know  this  is  no  place  for  me. 

Your  affectionate  brother 

John  Brusnan. 

Headquarters  Depot  Prisoners  of  War, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Jan,  15,  1865. 
Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Wessells, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  communica- 
tion from  P.  E.  O'Connor  loth  V.  R.  C,  including  extract  from 
letter  of  John  Brusnan,  prisoner  of  war,  forwarded  from  your  office 
for  our  information  January  nth.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  that  the  statements  made  by  the  prisoner  Brusnan 
are  outrageously  false.     The  daily  ration  for  each  prisoner  is 
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uniformly  as  follows:  For  breakfast:  eight  ounces  of  bread, 
eight  ounces  meat;  for  dinner:  eight  ounces  bread,  one  pint  and  a 
half  soup  of  excellent  quality,  made  from  the  meat,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  beans.  Extra  duty  men  receive  per  day  eighteen 
ounces  bread,  sixteen  ounces  meat,  and  two  plates  soup;  three 
meals  and  coffee  with  each.  The  total  number  of  deaths  among 
prisoners  of  war  at  this  station  to  December  31,  1864,  was  1264. 
The  average  number  of  deaths  daily  for  the  sixteen  days  ending 
December  31st  was  seven.  As  regards  letters  being  secreted  out 
of  camp,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  about  January  ist  we 
discovered  that  letters  were  mailed  which  did  not  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  examiner.  We  have  intercepted  some  hundred 
of  such  letters  and  discovered  the  parties  engaged  in  the  business. 
One  commissioned  officer,  one  acting  assisting  surgeon,  and  two 
enlisted  men  have  been  arrested  and  charges  preferred  against 
them.  We  have  adopted  such  measures  for  the  future,  for  the 
detection  of  parties  attempting  to  secrete  letters  out  of  camp, 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  escape 
discovery.  I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  application 
of  the  prisoner  John  Brusnan  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  be  recalled  and  he  be  held  for  exchange  in  case  of 
opportunity. 

I  am.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  P.  Tracy 
Colonel,  Commanding  Depot. 

As  an  incident  not  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
camp,  but  rather  with  the  general  history  of  the  recruiting 
camp  during  the  entire  war,  Mr.  Norman  often  told  me  of 
his  amusement  at  watching  the  flirtations  carried  on  between 
our  soldiers  and  the  girls  of  the  city,  begun  by  means  of 
letters  passing  through  the  office.  The  letters  were  mostly 
written  under  assumed  names,  and  hundreds  of  them  passed 
through  the  office  every  day.  After  a  correspondence  of 
greater  or  less  length,  the  soldiers  would  discover  the  true 
names  of  their  fair  correspondents  and  personal  meetings 
would  follow,  sometimes  to  the  sad  disadvantage  of  the 
lady  in  the  case.  Many  painful  cases  could  be  cited  which 
resulted  from  this  apparently  innocent  diversion. 

The  sutler  of  the  prison  camp  and  also  the  guard  camp 
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was  Mr.  Woodman  Demarest.  He  was  a  resident  of  Elmira, 
and  continued  to  reside  here  after  the  war  closed.  He  is  now 
living  quite  old  and  feeble  but  enjoying  excellent  health  for 
a  man  of  his  age.  For  many  years  he  was  a  farmer,  but 
retired  some  years  ago  and  is  now  hving  a  quiet,  retired  life. 
He  has  always  been  a  respected  citizen. 

There  were  two  sutler's  quarters,  one  inside  the  camp 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  main  boulevard  on  the  bank  of  the 
pond.  Mr.  George  Mosher  was  the  clerk  who  conducted 
the  business  there.  Mr.  Demarest  gave  his  attention  to  the 
quarters  outside  located  near  the  guard  camp  just  west  of 
the  stockade.  He  also  bought  all  the  supplies  for  both 
quarters.  He  cooked  and  ftimished  meals  to  many  of  the 
guards,  for  which  he  received  twenty-eight  cents  per  day 
for  each  man.  He  suppHed  anything  the  prisoners  wanted, 
except  whiskey  and  a  few  prescribed  articles.  This  included 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  beginning.  The  sale 
of  food  products  was  prohibited  within  the  camp  August  20, 
1 864,  by  order  of  the  War  Department.  The  daily  purchases 
of  tobacco  and  sundries  amounted  to  about  $100.00.  He 
paid  the  Prison  Fund  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  sales. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Mosher  became  a  successful  business 
man,  and  was  also  interested  in  politics.  He  died  several 
years  ago. 

Official  records  make  no  mention  of  the  part  which  Ma- 
sonry played  in  the  history  of  the  war,  but  it  crops  out  here 
and  there  in  personal  reminiscences.  If  all  the  deeds  of  kind- 
ness done  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  hospitals,  and  prison 
camps,  and  in  fact  anjrwhere  that  soldiers  were  found,  could  be 
recorded  they  would  fill  hundreds  of  volumes  and  reveal  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  stories  imaginable,  touching  both  Blue 
and  Gray.  AU  distinction  was  forgotten.  It  was  because 
of  kindness  received  by  his  own  father  at  the  hands  of  a 
"Rebel  Mason"  during  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  that 
the  author,  in  appreciation  thereof,  joined  Ivy  Lodge  No. 
397  F.  &.  A.M.,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1869. 

During  the  existence  of  the  camp  the  Masonic  lodges 
were  active  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  prisoners.     The  follow- 
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ing  is  copied  from  a  history  of  Union  Lodge  No.  95,  and 
furnished  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1905 : 

A  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  has  always  manifest- 
ed itself  in  the  Lodge.  Ninety-five  of  its  members  were  Union 
soldiers  in  the  Civil  War;  five  of  the  number  fell  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  The  Lodge  has  also  shown  a  broad  and  generous 
Masonic  charity  to  all  who  were  needy  and  unfortunate,  as  will 
be  noted  by  the  following  from  the  minutes. 

"July  19, 1864.  Resolved,  that  the  relief  committee  be  direct- 
ed to  take  measures  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  delicacies, 
etc.,  for  the  prisoners  of  war  now  in  camp  in  this  place,  who  are 
Masons." 

"September  20,  1864.  Moved  and  carried  that  Fifty  Dollars 
be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  this  Lodge  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Southern  brethren,  prisoners  of  war  in  Barracks  No.  3." 

At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  erect  a  suit- 
able marker  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Bro.  W.  B.  Egerton,  with 
the  following  inscription: 
W.  B.  Egerton,  Co.  B,  12th  Va.  Inf.       Died  August  22,  1864. 

In  connection  with  tlas  it  should  be  noted  that  the  reso- 
lution of  July  19th  was  passed  on  Tuesday  evening,  then- 
regular  meeting  night,  and  was  in  direct  response  to  a  call 
for  aid  issued  by  Surgeon  Wey  on  Monday,  the  i8th,  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  Shohola  disaster  on  the  i6th. 

Similar  action  was  probably  taken  by  Ivy  Lodge,  as 
stated  by  the  older  members,  but  lack  of  time  has  prevented 
a  search  of  the  records  to  verify  the  fact. 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  participated  that  the  Lodges  on 
several  occasions  conducted  Masonic  funerals  within  the 
prison  camp,  but  how  many  cannot  be  ascertained 

Mr.  Thad  C.  Moore  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Masons  among  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  hold 
meetings  in  one  of  the  buildings,  and  they  did  hold  them 
periodically,  at  least  after  Colonel  Moore  became  com- 
mandant. He  was  a  Mason  himself,  and  granted  the  per- 
mission for  these  meetings.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
other  officers  were  Masons,  and  perhaps  this  had  more  or 
less  bearing  on  the  kindly  feeling  which  existed  between 
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individuals.  No  positive  proof  is  at  hand  for  such  belief, 
but  it  has  reasonable  foundation  on  general  principles. 

There  are  two  important  facts  concerning  the  Elmira 
Prison  Camp  which  go  far  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  claim 
made  as  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness  which  existed,  and 
marked  this  as  the  most  humane  prison  camp  in  the  North. 

First — There  was  no  "dead  line"  in  the  camp.  A 
glance  at  the  pictures  shown  in  Plates  2  and  3  should  es- 
tablish the  fact  beyond  any  doubt.  The  only  official  mention 
occurs  in  one  of  the  first  chapters,  where  the  statement  is 
made  that  there  was  no  dead  Une.  It  is  unofficially  stated 
that  there  was  a  general  order  that  the  prisoners  should  not 
approach  nearer  than  six  feet  from  the  stockade,  but  no  one 
was  ever  challenged,  if  he  did  happen  to  do  so. 

Second —  There  was  less  of  shooting  in  the  Elmira  Prison 
Camp  than  at  any  other  camp,  either  North  or  South, 
another  strong  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
charitable  treatment  of  prisoners.  There  were  some  cases 
of  threatening,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  discipline, 
a  good  example  of  which  is  recited  in  the  story  of  Major 
Colt's  career.  The  following  is  the  history  of  the  incidents 
in  this  line:  The  Advertiser  of  August  19th  says,  "The  only 
shooting  of  prisoners  at  Elmira  occurred  to-day."  Two 
prisoners  attempted  to  escape  from  the  train  before  its 
arrival.  They  were  shot  by  the  guard.  One  was  IdUled 
outright,  the  other  wounded.  This,  however,  happened 
before  reaching  the  camp,  and  is  not,  therefore,  chargeable 
to  the  camp. 

The  first  and  only  recorded  case  of  shooting  by  a  guard 
occurred  on  the  night  of  July  31st,  and  is  outlined  in  the 
following  official  correspondence. 

Headquarters  Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1864. 
Col.  William  Hoffman, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 
Colonel:    I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  night  of 
July  31,  1864,  one  of  the  sentinels  on  post  at  Barracks  No.  3, 
over  prisoners  of  war,  shot  one  of  them,  wounding  him  slightly 
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with  a  buckshot.  I  ordered  a  board  of  officers  to  examine  into 
the  case  and  make  a  report,  which  I  forward  to  you.  In  my 
opinion  the  sentinel  was  justified  in  firing  on  the  prisoner.  He 
was  ordered  three  times  to  halt  and  did  not  obey  the  order.  On 
that  night  the  sentinels  were  very  vigilant,  and  all  the  troops 
under  arms  in  anticipation  of  a  breakout  by  a  portion  of  the 
prisoners. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  Eastman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Post. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1864. 
Lt.-Col.  S.  Eastman, 

Commanding  Post. 
Colonel:  In  compliance  with  orders  the  board  selected  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  shooting  of  A.  P. 
Potts,  prisoner,  by  Granville  Garland,  sentinel,  on  the  night  of 
July  31st,  was  convened  at  Barracks  No.  3  at  10  a.m.,  August  4, 
1864,  and  received  the  following  testimony,  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  submit. 

Captain  J.  G.  Cramer,  io8th  N.  Y.  V.,  said: 

"  I  was  officer  of  patrol  on  the  night  of  July  31st.  Between  8 
and  9  o'clock,  I  went  to  the  post  opposite  the  mess-hall  and  asked 
the  sentinel  his  instructions.  He  replied  that  he  was  to  allow 
no  one  to  cross  over  the  bank  to  commit  nuisance.  I  saw  two 
men  at  the  edge  of  the  water  and  asked  him  what  they  were  doing 
there.  The  sentinel  replied  that  they  were  washing  their  feet, 
and  he  had  allowed  them  to  cross  for  that  purpose.  I  then  instruc- 
ted him  to  allow  no  one  to  cross  his  beat  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
Between  8  and  9  o'clock  a  shot  was  fired  by  this  sentinel.  I  ran 
to  him  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  firing.  He  stated  that  a  man 
had  crossed  his  beat;  that  he  challenged  him,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  it;  then  he  fired.  The  man  ran  into  the  building; 
he  was  not  hit.  I  told  the  sentinel  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  to 
fire  upon  any  man  who  attempted  to  cross  his  beat  after  he  had 
challenged  him  three  times.  About  10  o'clock  I  heard  another 
report.  I  ran  to  the  sentinel  and  asked  him  the  cause  of  the 
firing.  He  stated  that  a  man  had  crossed  his  beat  and  com- 
menced committing  nuisance.  He  said  that  he  spoke  to  the 
man  four  times,  but  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  then 
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he  fired  as  he  was  instructed.    The  man  ran  back  to  the  barrack, 
crying,  "I  am  shot." 

Corporal  M.  Turk,, Co.  G,  loth  N.  Y.  Cav.,  said: 
"I  was  sergeant  of  the  guard  on  the  night  of  July  31st.  The 
sentinel  had  been  stoned  from  the  post  near  the  mess-hall  the 
night  before,  and  so  I  selected  Granville  Garland  as  the  best  man 
I  had  for  that  post.  I  gave  him  his  instructions  to  allow  no  one 
to  cross  his  beat  for  any  purpose.  A  prisoner  attempted  to  cross. 
Garland  halted  him  three  times,  and  then  fired  at  him.  I  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  post.  I  went  up  to  Garland  and 
asked  him  what  he  had  done.  He  said  he  had  fired  at  a  man  who 
had  crossed  his  beat,  and  hit  him.  This  was  about  10  o'clock. 
He  had  previously  fired  at  a  man  that  night." 

Corporal  D.  A.  Rudd,  Co.  E,  126th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  said: 
"  I  was  at  the  sutler's  the  night  of  July  31st.  As  I  passed  the 
beat  near  the  mess-hall  I  heard  the  sentinel  cry  'Halt!'  I 
answered,  'It  is  I,  Sentinel.  I  am  all  right.'  He  replied,  'I 
did  not  mean  you,  Sergeant;  I  meant  this  other  man;'  and  again 
cried  '  Halt ! '  I  then  saw  a  man  a  few  feet  from  me,  approaching 
the  sentinel's  beat.  I  reminded  him  that  the  sentinel  had  halted 
him.  In  a  moment  afterward  I  heard  the  sentinel  cry  'Halt!' 
again,  and  added,  '  Keep  away  from  there. '  The  man  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  The  sentinel  then  fired  at  him.  The 
man  ran  to  his  quarters,  crying,  '  Oh,  God,  I  am  shot ! '  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  time,  but  should  think  it  was  not  far  from  10 
o'clock." 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
N.  F.  Steele,  Captain. 
J.  B.  Kennedy,  Captain. 
Charles  B.  Rounds,  Lieutenant. 
Board  of  Examination. 

The  fact  of  the  rigid  investigation  as  shown  in  this  report 
indicates  the  assurance  that  had  other  cases  occurred  they 
would  have  been  officially  reported.  No  other  case  of 
shooting  by  a  regxilar  guard  on  duty  is  recorded. 

The  only  other  incident  known  is  one  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  Major  S.  T.  Hopkins  (see  Chapter  IV),  where  a 
colored  guard  doing  special  duty  guarding  some  Government 
property,  slightly  wounded  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
Closing  History  of  Camp 

THE  general  history  of  the  camp  has  been  brought  up 
to  the  end  of  1864.  The  new  year  opens  with  Colonel 
Stephen  Moore  in  command  of  both  the  provisional 
guard  and  the  prison  camp.  A  new  and  reliable  surgeon  is 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  department.  The  ditch  has  been 
completed  and  the  stagnant  pond  has  become  a  living  stream. 
The  physical  conditions  are  aU  good,  and  the  future  of  the 
camp  would  have  been  far  different,  except  for  the  ravages 
of  smallpox  and  the  great  severity  of  the  winter.  Nature 
seemed  to  conspire  against  all  the  efforts  which  could  be  put 
forth  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  the  absence  of  disturbing  elements  did  much 
toward  making  the  existing  conditions  endurable.  Major 
Beall  was  made  executive  officer  inside  the  prison  camp,  but 
his  name  does  not  seem  to  appear  in  any  official  documents. 
The  prisoners  make  no  allusion  to  him.  It  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  remain  long. 

Major  Hannibal  D.  Norton,  32d,  Mass.  Inf.,  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  Elmira  in  February,  1865,  as  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Provisional  Brigade  doing  guard  duty  at  the  prison  camp. 
In  addition  to  this  duty,  he  was  also  assigned  to  duty  as 
Adjutant  of  the  prison  camp  about  May  ist,  succeeding 
Captain  H.  H.  Mott,  1st  V.  R.  C,  who  was  detailed  by 
Colonel  B.  F.  Tracy  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  military 
post.  Colonel  Moore  had  instituted  many  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  camp,  and  Major  Norton  gave  material 

aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  changes,  and  indeed  suggested 
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Others  which  were  adopted.  The  first  discovery  made  by 
the  Adjutant  was  a  poor  record  of  the  prisoners.  He  at 
once  procured  a  large  blank  record  book,  and  sought  out  a 
capable  prisoner,  a  "Louisiana  Tiger, "  who  was  an  excellent 
penman,  and  soon  had  a  perfect  record  roll  of  all  the  prisoners. 
Possibly  this  might  have  been  John  J.  Lugenbuhl,  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Ford's  letter  in  Chapter  XVIII.  When  this  roll 
book  was  finally  turned  in  to  the  War  Department  at 
Washington  it  was  pronounced  the  finest  record  from  any 
prison  camp.  The  bakery  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
large  soup  kettles  installed  in  the  cook  house.  The  bread 
turned  out  in  the  bakery  and  the  soup  made  were  both  fine. 
He  writes: 

I  sampled  them  every  day,  and  they  were  good  enough  for 
anybody  to  eat.  One  time  a  committee  of  six  Southern  governors 
visited  the  camp,  by  permission  of  the  President.  When  show- 
ing them  around  I  took  them  to  the  cook  house,  and  they 
sampled  the  bread  and  soup,  and  all  united  in  pronouncing 
them  fine.  One  said,  "  better  than  we  get  down  home  at  our 
hotels." 

As  spring  came  on  he  set  a  nimiber  of  prisoners  at  work 
making  a  lawn  and  flower  gardens,  under  charge  of  a  French 
landscape  gardener  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.  This  garden  was 
on  the  right  just  inside  the  main  entrance,  as  shown  on  the 
outline  sketch  of  the  camp.  Allusion  to  this  attractive  gar- 
den is  made  elsewhere. 

One  day  at  inspection  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  German 
musician,  came  to  him  and  said  he  could  organize  a  band,  if 
he  had  instruments  and  music.  Through  two  firms  in 
Boston  (his  old  home)  the  Major  secured  instrtmients  for 
eighteen  men,  and  soon  the  camp  had  a  very  good  band, 
which  played  every  day  at  "retreat"  (when  the  flag  was 
lowered  at  sunset).  The  leader  begged  to  be  allowed  to  play 
some  Southern  pieces,  which  was  granted,  and  then  "Dixie, " 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  and  other  familiar  "Rebel" 
airs  were  mixed  with  the  "Yankee"  tunes.     This  cheered 
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up  the  prisoners  wonderfully.  The  band  and  flower  garden 
added  very  much  to  the  camp  life  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  prison's  existence. 

Major  Norton  had  charge  of  the  paroling  of  the  prisoners 
during  May  and  Jtme,  and  assisted  in  winding  up  the  business 
affairs  of  the  camp.  After  the  war  closed  he  became 
Inspector-General  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles  commanding  the  department  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  subsequently  he  was  in  command  of  the  dis- 
trict of  western  North  Carolina.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  army  he  spent  several  years  in  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  states.  For  a  number  of  years  Major  Norton  has 
lived  in  Washington  and  is  connected  with  the  Post-Office 
Department.     He  writes: 

During  my  life  in  the  South  after  the  war  I  met  scores  of  men 
who  had  been  prisoners  at  Elmira,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by 
them  and  commended  for  the  humane  treatment  accorded  them. 
All  over  the  South  I  have  met  them,  and  was  always  greeted 
warmly  and  told  that  I  "treated  them  white  when  they  were  in 
Elmira. " 

Colonel  Moore  was  a  mighty  good  man,  a  good  soldier,  and  very 
conscientious.     We  were  great  chums  form  any  years  after  1865. 

It  makes  my  blood  boil,  when  I  contrast  our  treatment  of  the 
Confederate  prisoners  at  Elmira,  with  that  accorded  our  men  at 
Libby,  Belle  Isle,  Salisbury  and  Andersonville.  Many  men  from 
my  own  regiment  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned  at  the 
prisons  named.  Sixteen  from  my  regiment  were  taken  to  Ander- 
sonville, and  only  one  lived  to  be  paroled.  The  "  enormous  death 
rate  "  at  Elmira  which  you  refer  to,  is  easily  understood  when  one 
considers  that  when  the  prisoners  came  to  Elmira  they  were  in 
most  instances  wasted  by  disease,  hunger,  and  exposure,  and  of 
course,  unable  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  northern  climate,  but 
from  the  time  Colonel  Moore  took  command  of  the  brigade,  and 
subsequently  of  the  camp,  the  prisoners  had  kindly  and  humane 
treatment.  The  thanks  that  I,  personally,  have  received  from 
ex-prisoners  in  every  Southern  state,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  prove  my  contention. 

I  commanded  the  military  district  of  western  North  Carolina 
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in  1866-1867,  and  had  my  headquarters  at  Salisbury,  and  know 
that  our  poor  boys  had  to  burrow  in  the  ground  for  shelter. 

Hannibal  D.  Norton. 

Up  to  March  lOth  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record 
of  unusual  happenings.  There  was  nothing  more  important 
than  the  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  terrible  foe  smallpox, 
and  the  best  attention  was  given  to  that  work,  and  the  epi- 
demic was  in  its  last  stages  when  the  disastrous  flood  occurred, 
a  full  description  of  which  is  given  in  Chapter  VIII.  After 
the  subsidence  of  this  flood,  spring  came  on  in  all  its  glory. 
The  camp  was  turned  into  a  flower  garden,  under  direction 
of  Major  Norton.  The  following  editorial,  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Fairman  and  published  in  the  Advertiser  of  April 
26th,  graphically  describes  the  general  condition  of  the  camp 
at  this  time: 

We  were  permitted,  on  Monday,  April  24th,  by  the  courtesy 
of  Colonel  B.  F.  Tracy,  to  enter  the  enclosure  at  Barracks  No.  3, 
occupied  as  a  prison  camp.  For  nearly  a  year  the  portals  to  these 
grounds  have  been  closed  against  the  general  public.  When  we 
say,  therefore,  that  the  first  things  which  greeted  our  eyes  on 
passing  the  gate,  were  elegant  drives,  beautiful  lawns,  handsome 
walks,  tasteful  flower  gardens,  our  surprise  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  idea  of  a  prison  never  associates  itself  in  the  mind  with  such 
scenes  as  these,  but  there  they  are,  a  monument  of  the  energy, 
skill,  enterprise,  and  cultivated  refinement  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  camp.  It  has  been  pronounced,  so  we  are  informed,  by 
competent  and  military  authority  to  be  the  finest  camp  in  the 
United  States.  Certain  we  are  that  in  all  its  decorations  and 
adjuncts,  except  the  prisoners  who  occupy  it,  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  Elmira.  We  visited  the  kitchen,  the  bakeries, 
the  dining-rooms,  the  barracks,  the  hospitals,  and  all  other  places 
of  interest  about  the  camp.  The  same  surprising  neatness, 
order,  and  perfect  arrangement  characterize  them  as  are  displayed 
in  the  case  of  the  grounds. 

"  To  Colonel  Tracy  and  Dr.  Stocker,  the  surgeon  in  charge,  is 
due  the  principal  share  of  the  credit  for  this  condition.  One  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  nation  will  be  that  one 
which  records  the  enlightened  and  generous  humanity  with  which 
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it  has  treated  its  prisoners  of  war,  amid  the  barbarous  provoca- 
tions which  woijld  have  tempted  a  less  conscientious  and  Chris- 
tian power  to  do  otherwise. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  Hill  controversy  in  January, 
1876,  the  Advertiser  of  January  19,  1876,  in  referring  to  an 
inspection  report  made  by  Major  Stanhope  to  Colonel 
Tracy,  January  i,  1865,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in 
Chapter  VIII,  says: 

The  report  speaks  of  the  excellent  condition  of  the  camp  and 
the  tasteful  improvements  in  the  grounds,  projected  and  carried 
out  by  Colonel  Moore.  These  improvements  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  were  forttmate  enough  to  visit  the  camp,  while  it 
was  in  existence  here,  as  being  something  surpassing  any  public 
or  private  grounds  then  in  Elmira. 

With  the  coming  of  May  the  prisoners  began  to  be  paroled 
and  sent  home  in  large  squads.  The  table  in  the  last  Chap- 
ter gives  the  dates  of  departure,  and  July  witnessed  the 
clean-up.  Those  who  were  able  to  travel  were  started  on 
their  homeward  journey.  There  were  140  in  the  hospital 
too  sick  to  travel,  and  they  were  transferred  to  the  General 
U.  S.  Hospital,  and  the  camp  was  closed.  Of  the  sick  pris- 
oners above  referred  to,  fifty  were  discharged  from  the 
hospital  and  started  homeward  July  26th.  On  August  7th, 
thirty-three  more  were  sent  home.  No  further  record 
appears,  except  this,  in  the  Advertiser  of  September  27, 
1865: 

The  last  Rebel  prisoner,  a  Mr.  Kistler  of  North  Carolina, 
sick  in  the  hospital  for  a  long  time,  left  for  home  to-day. 

The  only  remaining  duty  of  the  officers  was  to  clean 
up  the  records  and  send  them  to  Washington,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  belongings  for  which  the  Government  had  no 
use. 

On  August  14th  an  auction  sale  of  the  hospital  property, 
camp  stores,  etc.,  was  begun,  and  continued  daily  till  all  were 
disposed  of.     The  buildings  were  sold,  some  for  fire- wood, 
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others  for  bams  or  houses,  the  entire  lot  being  cleaned  out 
at  the  last  sale  on  December  17,  1865. 

For  many  years  one  could  ride  aroimd  that  part  of  the 
city  and  recognize  the  old  barracks,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  bams,  but  gradually  they  have  rotted  down  and 
disappeared,  tintil  to-day  the  only  recognizable  buildings 
left  are  the  old  dead  house,  Plate  No.  56,  which  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Gtoinn  Guirmip,  and  stands  on  his  property  located  on 
West  Water  Street,  one  block  west  of  the  old  prison  camp 
ground. 

There  was  originally  a  cupola  on  this  "dead  house" 
similar  to  those  on  the  barracks,  but  a  few  years  ago  it 
became  necessary  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the  building,  at  which 
time  the  old  cupola  was  taken  off  and  now  lies  in  the  yard 
back  of  the  building.  The  door  which  is  seen  in  the  picture 
on  the  side,  has  been  put  in  place  of  the  window  which 
was  originally  there,  similar  to  the  one  now  remaining. 
In  Plate  59  may  be  seen  four  houses,  which  were  origi- 
nally officers'  quarters,  as  seen  in  Plates  6  and  11.  One 
of  the  four  is  shown  in  Plate  60.  These  houses  are  located 
on  West  Gray  Street,  the  first  street  north  of  and  running 
parallel  with  West  Water  Street,  just  east  of  Hoffman 
creek.     The  bridge  over  the  creek  may  be  seen  in  Plate 

59- 

During  the  existence  of  the  camp  the  prisoners  often 
received  money  from  their  friends.  This  money  was  turned 
over  to  the  prisoners  and  their  receipt  taken  for  it.  The 
money  was  handed  to  the  "Treasurer"  so  called,  who  was 
the  cashier  of  the  office,  and  then  paid  back  to  them  in  the 
cashing  of  their  orders  on  the  sutler  for  supplies.  When  the 
prisoners  were  finally  paroled  or  sent  for  exchange,  any 
balance  due  them  was  returned  to  them  in  cash.  The  author 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  of  these  original  receipts 
for  money  received  on  March  4,  1865,  showing  the  original 
signatures'  of  the  prisoners.  A  reproduction  of  this  blank 
in  reduced  size  is  here  shown. 

The  following  report  of  the  final  accounting  of  the  com- 
missary to  Colonel  Moore,  at  the  closing  up  of  the  Elmira 
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Prison  Camp,  was  copied  by  the  author,  from  the  original 
document. 

Prison  Camp,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1865. 
Lt.-Col.  Stephen  Moore, 

Commanding  Prison  Camp. 

Colonel:  Having  been,  under  your  direction,  in  charge  of 
the  money  and  other  property  of  prisoners  of  war  at  this  camp, 
and  having  closed  the  affairs  and  paid  all  claims  made  at  this 
oflSce,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  and  turn 
over  aU  books,  papers  and  receipts  with  invoices  and  reports  of 
all  credits  on  the  books,  still  unclaimed,  with  all  money,  gold  and 
silver  coin,  watches  and  rings  appertaining  thereto ;  also  invoices 
and  reports  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Southern  State  and  State 
bank  bills  that  have  acctmiulated  in  the  oflSce  and  not  accredited 
to  any  parties. 

You  are  aware  that  the  business  of  this  department,  so  far  as 
clerical  force  is  concerned,  was  entirely  conducted  by  prisoners 
of  war,  the  chief  clerk  being  a  prisoner,  Joseph  W.  Allen,  who  had 
charge  of  the  oflSce  inside  of  the  prison,  and  by  his  perfect  know- 
ledge and  familiarity  with  the  books,  which  contained  over 
seventeen  hundred  distinct  accounts,  and  seven  clerks  to  do  the 
work,  it  was  deemed  proper  that  he  should  be  conditionally 
released,  he  having  made  application,  stating  his  willingness  to 
remain  and  attend  to  the  books  until  the  close  of  the  camp.  On 
these  conditions  he  was  released  and  ftu-nished  a  permit  which 
passed  him  out  and  into  camp.  On  the  22d  day  of  June  he 
decamped  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  leaving  behind 
him  his  oath  of  allegiance,  private  paper  and  letters,  not  waiting 
to  call  for  his  transportation  ticket  at  the  Quartermaster's. 
Neither  of  the  clerks  in  the  ofiBce  appeared  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  his  leaving  until  he  was  gone. 

Having  reported  the  facts  to  you,  I  set  about  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  found  many  alterations  and  additions  on  Ledger 
"A"  by  his  adding  a  figure,  and  in  some  instances  two,  thereby 
making  large  credits  to  parties,  who  in  reality  had  nothing.  He 
has  taken  orders  on  these  accounts  and  sold  them  to  prisoners  for 
small  sums  of  money.  There  are  but  few  alterations  on  the  day 
book  or  Ledgers  "  B  "  and  "  C, "  but  the  accounts  on  Ledger  "  A  " 
are  very  confused. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  book,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  annexed  report  of  money  overdrawn. 
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Cash  on  hand 

$582.50 

Bank  checks 

62.00 

Bad  bills 

98.35 

Amount  overdrawn 

39336 

Deficiency  to  balance  a/c 

72.40 

Total  $1,208.61 

The  difference  of  $72.40  which  cannot  be  found,  said  Allen 
having  altered  the  accounts  so  bad  that  they  are  very  confused. 
Most  of  the  accounts  on  invoice  marked  No.  i  are  of  old  standing, 
and  others  are  labor  accounts,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  will 
ever  be  called  for. 

Invoice  marked  No.  5  contains  Ten  Dollars  in  gold  and  $24.76 
in  silver,  which  is  not  accredited  to  any  parties  on  book.  Invoice 
No.  7  contains  $795.76  of  Southern  State  and  State  bank  bills 
which  is  not  accredited  to  any  parties.  Annexed  you  will  find 
consolidated  report  marked  No.  O,  specifying  Reports,  Packages 
of  Money,  Books  and  all  papers  appertaining  to  this  ofiBce,  all  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  Colonel,  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Joseph  Groves, 

1st.  Lieut.  1st  Regt.,  V.  R.  C. 

Consolidated  Report  No.  O  shows  in  detail  the  contents 
of  Box  No.  I ,  containing  all  the  books  of  the  office.  Daybooks, 
Ledgers,  Invoices,  Confederate  Money  book,  and  packages 
of  money,  bills,  watches,  rings,  as  shown  in  commissary 
report.  In  addition  it  shows  package  containing  $20,327.33 
in  Confederate  bills.  Box  No.  2  contains  sutler's  orders, 
labor  rolls  and  aU  books,  papers  and  documents  pertaining 
to  the  administration  of  Major  Colt.  This  report  is  also 
signed  by  Joseph  Groves,  as  commissary,  and  shows  delivery 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore,  July  25,  1865.  A  duplicate 
copy  of  this  report  shows  delivery  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moore  of  all  the  items  named  to  Colonel  J.  R.  Lewis,  ist 
Regt.  V.  R.  C,  Commanding  Post,  tmder  date  of  August  2, 
1865. 

Both  these  documents  are  original  copies,  and  all  are 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Thad  C.  Moore,  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Moore,  residing  at  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
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Stephen  Moore  was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
February  12,  1821,  a  son  of  Captain  Stephen  Moore.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  a  yoting  boy.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  a  grocery  store,  in  which  business  he  was 
engaged  for  twenty-six  years  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  rising 
gradually  tiU  he  acquired  a  large  establishment,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  he  had  the  most  prosperous  grocery 
business  in  New  Brunswick.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was 
a  commanding  officer  in  the  State  Militia,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country,  at  a  great  personal 
and  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  himself  and  family. 

He  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  three  months,  and  was 
commissioned  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  3d  N.  J.  Militia. 
On  July  16,  1 861,  he  was  detailed  by  General  Runyon,  to 
command  a  New  Jersey  brigade,  with  a  command  of  500  men, 
to  guard  an  ammunition  and  provision  train  from  Alexandria 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Centerville.  He  turned 
over  the  train  in  safety  at  Centerville,  and  was  then  ordered 
back  to  Alexandria  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
negroes  and  fifteen  Rebel  prisoners.  The  train  he  titmed 
over  to  the  Quartermaster's  department  and  the  prisoners  to 
General  Runyon. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  July  21st,  he  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Army  headquarters  at  Bull  Rim  with  a  train  of 
150  loaded  wagons.  When  nine  miles  from  Alexandria,  he 
met  the  retreating  forces  and  was  ordered  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria with  his  train  and  command,  by  order  of  General 
McDowell,  which  was  accomplished  without  loss  or  accident 
of  any  kind,  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  panic  ever  witnessed 
among  soldiers  during  the  entire  war.  At  the  close  of  his 
three  months'  enlistment  he  rettmied  to  New  Brunswick, 
settled  up  his  business  affairs,  and  enlisted  two  companies 
for  the  nth  N.  J.  Vols.  He  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  this  Regiment,  July  i,  1862. 

The  regiment  left  Trenton  for  the  front  in  August.  He 
was  with  his  command  in  every  engagement  from  this  time 
up  to  and  including  the  battle  of  ChancellorsviUe,  which 
occurred  May  23,  1863.     In  this  battle  174  out  of  400  of  his 
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regiment  were  killed  and  wounded.  He  was  reported  killed, 
but  after  two  weeks  of  uncertainty,  word  was  received  by  his 
family  that  he  was  still  Uving.  It  developed  that  almost  by 
a  miracle  his  life  had  been  saved.  He  had  suffered  from  a 
sunstroke,  and  just  as  it  prostrated  him  his  horse  was  shot 
from  lander  him,  as  he  was  falling  from  the  saddle.  He  never 
recovered  fuUy  from  this  sunstroke  and  the  shock,  which 
required  his  retirement  from  field  service  at  the  front. 

In  a  personal  letter  from  General  Joseph  B.  Carr,  he  was 
complimented  for  his  coolness  and  bravery  in  this  battle,  who 
regretted  the  necessity  of  his  retirement  from  active  service, 
and  said:  "It  must  ever  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  you  to 
know  that  your  affliction  was  contracted  whUe  gallantly 
performing  your  duty  under  a  raking  and  murderous  fire,  of 
the  consequences  of  which  you  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
regardless. " 

In  the  Fall  of  1863  he  entered  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 
He  held  command  of  the  Sherburne  Barracks  at  Washington 
from  November  12,  1863,  to  January  13,  1864.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Elmira,  where  he  was  President  of  a  general 
court-martial  from  August  5,  1864,  to  September  30,  1864, 
then  transferred,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  court,  to  the  post 
staff  and  was  made  President  of  the  board  of  examination 
for  the  transfer  of  men  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  On 
October  4,  1864,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Provincial 
Brigade  guarding  prisoners  of  war  at  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp 
which  post  he  held  till  the  abandonment  of  the  camp  in 
July,  1865.  In  addition  to  this  command,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  examination.  President  of  court  of  inquiry, 
President  of  Post  council  of  administration.  President  of  a 
board  of  appraisers,  and  President  of  a  general  court-martial 
from  July  17,  1865,  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  August  25,  1865,  after  the  camp  had  been  closed  and 
all  the  buildings  and  other  Government  property  disposed  of, 
he  closed  his  career  at  Elmira  and  left  for  his  old  home  in  New 
Bnmswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  till  the  Spring  of  1866, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  O.  O.  Howard,  then 
in  command  of  the  Freedman's  Biireau  at  Newbem,  N.  C, 
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to  take  military  charge  of  a  large  department  of  freedmen. 
There  for  two  years  and  a  half  he  met  frequently  himdreds 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  "suffered"  under  his  treatment  and 
command  in  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp.  They  were  his 
warmest  friends,  and  could  not  do  enough  to  testify  their 
gratitude  for  the  kind  treatment  received  at  his  hands. 
Fathers  of  these  men,  old  gray-headed  sires,  came  miles  on 
foot  to  thank  Colonel  Moore  for  the  kind  care  and  comfort 
which  their  soldier  sons  had  testified  to  receiving  at  Elmira. 
The  three  Confederate  officers  sent  by  their  Government  to 
inspect  the  conditions  at  the  prison  camp,  who  spent  months 
there  in  that  work,  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the 
conditions  existing,  and  were  among  the  first  to  extend  a 
cordial  greeting  to  him  when  he  came  among  them.  When 
Colonel  Moore  left  Newbem  to  return  home,  at  the  close 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  a  beautiful  silver  service  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  among  the 
donors  being  eleven  prisoners,  oflScers  and  privates,  who  had 
"suffered"  under  his  "inhuman"  treatment  at  Elmira. 
(The  author  has  seen  the  original  testimonial  with  the  sig- 
natures.) 

On  January  i,  1869,  he  was  honorably  discharged,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  i6th  Regt.  V.  R.  C. 

Early  in  the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  Grove 
Springs  Hotel  on  the  east  shore  of  Keuka  Lake,  about  six 
miles  from  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful scenic  resorts  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  conducted 
this  Summer  Hotel  successfully  for  seven  years.  In  1876,  he 
located  in  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  conducted  a  prominent 
and  popular  commercial  hotel  for  seven  years,  after  which 
he  retired  and  lived  quietly  till  his  death,  August  29,  1891. 

The  life  of  Stephen  Moore  might  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  devoted  husband,  a 
loving  father,  and  a  faithful  officer.  As  to  the  record  he  made 
in  Elmira,  the  following,  published  in  the  daily  press,  tells 
the  story  briefly  and  truthfully: 

There  are  thousands  in  this  locality  who  can  testify  to  Colonel 
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Moore's  efficiency  as  commander,  organizer,  and  disciplinarian, 
as  well  as  to  his  gentlemanly  qualities  while  at  Elmira.  He  made 
the  camp  a  model  of  its  kind,  ameliorating  as  far  as  he  could  the 
hardships  necessarily  undergone  by  prisoners,  and  at  all  times 
was  a  faithful  custodian  of  the  Government  interests.  His 
record  there,  as  in  the  other  positions  to  which  he  was  called, 
was  without  a  blot,  and  it  is  a  record  of  which  any  civilian  or 
soldier  might  well  feel  proud. 

There  was  only  one  occasion,  during  his  career  as  com- 
mander of  the  prison  camp,  that  the  orders  of  his  superiors 
were  violated  by  Colonel  Moore.  One  afternoon  two  forlorn 
looking  little  women  came  to  his  oflSce.  They  were  small  in 
stature,  poorly  clad  in  calico  dresses,  the  typical  Southern 
"  sunbonnet "  on  their  heads.  With  faltering  voice  they  told 
him  that  they  had  come  all  the  way  from  Virginia,  riding 
when  they  could,  walking  when  they  must,  but  struggling 
ever  to  get  to  their  "  Mecca, "  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp,  where 
one  had  a  husband,  the  other  a  father,  confined. 

They  had  passed  through  a  severe  struggle,  and  their 
appearance  indicated  it.  They  begged  piteously,  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks,  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
camp  and  see  their  loved  ones.  Colonel  Moore  kindly  said, 
"It  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  pass  to  go  inside,  without 
orders  from  Washington,  which  will  not  be  granted  even 
then,  except  to  see  the  sick;  but  sit  down  by  the  window  and 
rest  yourselves.  You  might  see  some  one  you  know,  per- 
haps, as  there  will  soon  be  a  detail  of  prisoners  in  front  of  the 
office  to  saw  wood."  (The  fire- wood  for  the  offices  was 
regularly  prepared  by  prisoners  each  day.) 

The  ladies  sat  down  and  the  Colonel  summoned  a  guard. 
Quietly  looking  over  his  record  to  ascertain  where  the 
prisoners  were  quartered  whom  the  poor  women  wished  to 
see,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  two  men  to  be  brought  to  the 
wood-pile,  and  gave  it  to  the  guard,  who  went  after  them. 
Soon  he  brought  them  to  the  wood-pile  to  saw  wood,  as  they 
supposed,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  was  to  come.  Hardly 
had  they  reached  the  wood-pile  when  the  women  saw  them. 

With  a  loud  exclamation  of  joy  they  rushed  out  of  the 
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ofiace.  The  men  heard  their  shout,  looked  up,  and  as  quickly 
started  to  meet  them.  That  meeting  was  quite  as  pathetic 
a  scene  as  the  camp  ever  witnessed.  Colonel  Moore  and  his 
son  Thad  (who  tells  the  incident)  and  the  office  clerks  stood 
in  silence,  not  ashamed  to  let  their  own  tears  steal  down  their 
cheeks,  while  these  four  souls  commimed  together.  The 
guard  stood  by,  but  made  no  motion.  For  fifteen  minutes 
or  more  they  hugged  and  kissed  each  other,  hearts  too  full 
for  many  words,  and  then  the  Colonel  came  out  of  his 
dream,  and  gave  a  signal  to  the  guard,  and  the  scene  was 
closed. 

The  women  came  back  to  the  office,  faces  beaming  with 
the  happiness  resulting  from  the  culmination  of  their  hopes, 
and  after  pouring  out  their  thanks,  passed  out.  The  tale  is 
true,  every  word,  and  typical  of  the  man  who  had  charge  of 
the  prisoners,  whom  he  regarded  not  as  "rebels"  but  human 
beings.  These  two  women  were  the  only  ones  who  passed 
inside  the  enclosure  to  see  prisoners  not  on  sick  list  during 
the  history  of  the  camp. 

The  following  letters  from  General  A.  S.  Diven  and 
Colonel  B.  F.  Tracy,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
are  added  evidence  of  the  character  and  military  reputation 
of  Colonel  Moore. 

Elmika,  N.  Y.,  June  21, 1865. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Dear  Sir:  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Moore  of  the  16th  Regi- 
ment V.R.C.,  has  been  on  duty  at  this  Post  for  the  last  seventeen 
months — first  as  commandant  of  his  regiment — then  as  comman- 
der of  Barracks  No.  3  of  this  rendezvous,  then  as  commandant  of 
Prison  camp  under  Colonel  Tracy,  and  now  in  addition  to  the 
camp  of  prisoners,  he  has  charge  of  the  Camp  No.  3.  I  have  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Moore 
during  all  this  time  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  been 
the  very  best  officer  that  has  been  on  duty  here.  He  has  had 
many  difficult  duties  to  perform  and  has  shown  great  skill  and 
energy.  I  think  he  clearly  merits  promotion.  This  letter  is 
voluntary.  In  conversation  with  Colonel  Tracy  just  before  he 
left  the  command,  he  agreed  with  me  that  we  would  join  in  this 
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recommendation.     He  is  now  in  New  York  but  will  probably 
write  you  upon  this  subject. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.    S.    DiVEN, 

Brevet  Brig.-Gen. 

New  York  City,  July  5,  1865. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Sir:    It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  Brevet  Brig.- 
General  A.  S.  Diven  in  commending  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stephen 
Moore,  i6th  Regiment  V.  R.  C,  to  your  favorable  attention. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Moore,  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
guarding  prisoners  of  war  and  of  the  Prison  camp  while  I  had  the 
honor  to  command  the  post  at  Elmira.  The  industry  and  ability 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  together  with 
gentlemanly  deportment,  won  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  great  executive  ability,  and  his  love  for  the  service  should 
in  my  judgment  commend  him  to  the  most  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  department. 

I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
B.  F.  Tracy, 

Late  Col.  12th  U.  S.  C.  T. 

Of  the  subordinate  officers  on  duty  at  various  times  during 
the  existence  of  the  camp,  there  seems  to  be  little  known. 
Some  of  them  were  really  quite  important  factors  in  the 
general  history,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman,  Colonel 
B.  F.  Tracy,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  Moore,  to 
provide  a  comfortable  existence  to  the  prisoners  under  their 
charge.  The  following  brief  mentions  give  all  that  is  known 
concerning  these  officers. 

Captain  R.  R.  R.  Dumars,  i6lst  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Robert  R.  R.  Dumars  became  a  citizen  of  Elmira  in 
1852.  He  was  a  newspaper  man.  In  1859  he  and  two 
others  established  the  Elmira  daily  Press,  which  was  ab- 
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sorbed  by  the  Elmira  Gazette  in  1864.  Mr.  Dumars  left  the 
Press  in  1861 ,  at  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  and  raised  Co.  C 
of  the  i6ist  Regiment  N.  Y.  V.,  which  was  mostly  an  Elmira 
regiment.  After  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the  Elmira 
Daily  Advertiser  in  various  official  capacities,  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death  in  1888.  He  was  a  prominent  and 
respected  citizen,  and  served  as  an  alderman  for  several 
years,  and  also  as  a  supervisor. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  officers  to  be  detailed  for  duty  at 
the  prison  camp,  and  remained  during  its  entire  existence. 
He  was  naturally  a  quiet  and  modest  gentleman,  and  as  an 
officer  faithful  but  never  overbearing.  Prisoners  speak  of 
him  in  the  kindest  terms. 

Captain  George  L.  Whiton,  141st  N.  Y.  V. 

George  L.  Whiton  was  a  resident  of  Elmira,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  was  in  the  clothing  business,  as  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Randall  and  Whiton.  He  enlisted  in  the 
141st  Regiment,  N.  Y.  V.,  as  Lieutenant  of  Co.  K.  On  July 
29,  1863,  he  became  Captain  of  Co.  K,  and  was  detailed  to 
the  prison  camp  at  its  opening  and  remained  throughout  its 
entire  existence.  After  the  war  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Elmira.  He  kept  a  livery  stable  on  the  old  Yates  property 
where  the  store  of  Sheehan,  Dean  &  Co.,  now  stands.  He 
died  many  years  ago.  He  had  charge  of  the  mess-halls  and 
cook  house,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  prisoners.  He 
was  a  genial,  whole-sotded  man,  and  did  his  best  to  make  the 
prisoners  contented.  The  following  letters  are  of  interest  as 
illustrating  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

This  letter,  signed  by  twenty  Confederate  prisoners, 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  "brutaUties"  the  Confederates 
in  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  endured  at  the  hands  of  thejr 
"foes."  Published  in  the  Elmira  Advertiser  of  January  14, 
1874.     "A  Thanksgiving  Dinner." 

Elmira  Prison  Camp,  Nov.  25,  1864. 
Capt.  G.  L  .Whiton, 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  prisoners  of  war,  who  partook 

of  the  collation  which  was  served  them  yesterday,  deem  that  a 
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more  formal  expression  of  their  sense  of  appreciation  is  due  your- 
self and  others,  for  the  generous  spirit  which  prompted  a  kindness 
above  and  beyond  a  mere  oflSdal  relation — yet  we  hope,  in  no 
contravention  of  the  same. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  repast  was  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  almost  as  useless  to  add  that 
it  has  called  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  in  behalf 
of  those  who  participated  with  you  in  providing  so  great  a  tes- 
timonial of  regard. 

While  diflfering  most  essentially  upon  points  of  political 
interest,  you  do  not  forget — ^though  that  difference  is  so  great — 
that  there  are  grounds  upon  which  we  can  meet  and  unite  with- 
out a  compromise.  Your  generosity  now,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  can  only  incite  us  to  like  deeds  of  kindness,  when 
fortune  so  favors  us  that  we  may  be  in  condition  to  reciprocate. 
Be  kind  enough  to  express  our  sincerest  thanks  to  those  who 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast. 
With  high  regard,  we  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leroy  S.  Edwards.  Thos.  E.  Isbell. 

Albert  R.  Singleton.  E.  A.  Oullen 

Ben  Pressly  Barron.  John  A.  Stewart. 

Noah  Barlow.  Jas.  C.  Ford. 

H.  H.  Martindale.  Thaddeus  Pagand. 

Jas.  R.  Stout.  E.  Rush  Davenport 

C.  M.  Morrison.  John  J.  Logenbuhl. 

Jos.  W.  Stansbury.  Wm.  W.  White. 

Wm.  Alex  Porter.  Wm.  M.  Josephs. 

Arthur  H.  Eddy.  Benj.  C.  Hocott. 

Walter  D.  Addison.  John  G.  Patchell. 


Cook  House  Barracks  No.  3. 
Elmira,  Feb.  21,  1865. 

Captain  Geo.  L.  Whiton 

Captain  :  My  expectation  is  to  go  off  on  the  next  load,  as  I 
have  signed  parole.  My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  tender  to 
you  some  acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness  to  you  for  many 
favors  shown  me.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  show  my  appreciation 
of  your  kindness,  and  this  is  the  only  medium  afforded  me ;  and 
further,  justice  compels  me — and  I  do  it  freely — to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  gentlemanly  treatment  received  by  me  from  all 
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Federal  officers  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  in  contact,  and 
I  go  South  with  feelings  far  different  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  from  those  I  held  when  captured,  also  to  see  this  war 
closed  by  compromise,  and  we  be  as  of  "days  of  yore" — a  pros- 
perous and  happy  people.  Could  you  do  anything  for  Odum  and 
Coursey?  They  are  both  about  played  out  on  the  "war  ques- 
tion," yet  they  are  very  anxious  to  get  home. 

With  many  kind  wishes  for  your  prosperity  in  life,  and  the 
hope  that  "long  may  you  wave, ' '  I  am.  Captain, 
Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

John  Mason  Price. 

Parole  Camp. 
Point  Lookout,  Oct.  24,  1864. 
Capt.  G.  L.  Whiton, 

My  dear  Sir:  We  arrived  here  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  have 
not  yet  heard  when  we  will  leave,  which  is  quite  disagreeable. 
I  sometimes  feel  sorry  I  ever  left  your  hospitable  camp.  When 
we  arrive  home  you  shall  hear  from  me.  How  are  Bob  and  Long- 
street  getting  along?  Tell  them  I  miss  the  old  cook  house  very 
much,  and  often  wish  I  could  dine  with  them. 
With  kind  regards  to  all  my  friends,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  Cameron. 

Captain  Bennett  L.  Munger,  44th  N.  Y.  V.,  was  one  of 
the  first  detail  of  officers  for  duty  inside  the  camp,  and 
remained  throughout.  He  was  detailed  August  19,  1864, 
as  inspector  to  examine  daily  the  camp  and  report  every 
Sunday  morning  to  headquarters  the  condition  of  prisoners 
in  all  particulars,  as  well  as  the  general  state  of  the  camp. 
He  had  power  to  issue  orders  for  proper  policing.  By  this 
appointment  he  became  really  a  special  inside  police  officer 
and  detective.  He  selected  M.  M.  Conklin,  one  of  the  camp 
sergeants,  as  his  assistant.  (Particulars  are  given  in  sketch 
of  Mr.  Conklin.)  Captain  Munger  was  a  popular  man 
among  the  prisoners,  as  will  be  noted  by  the  remarks  in 
several  letters. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Barton,  of  Rochester,  was  detailed 
in  the  first  order  as  acting  assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Post,  and  held  this  position  under  the  various  commandants. 
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Captain  J.  Riley  Reid,  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  was 
detailed  for  duty  as  inspector  at  the  prison  camp  for  a  time. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Elmira,  and  is  still  living. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Keiley's  book  sum  up 
what  is  known  in  addition  to  the  above : 

In  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  Major  Colt  was  assisted 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  officers,  and  as  many  non-commissioned 
officers.  Among  them  were  some  characters  which  are  worth  a 
paragraph.  There  was  a  long-nosed,  long-faced,  long-jawed, 
long-bearded,  long-bodied,  long-legged,  endless-footed  and  long- 
skirted  curiosity,  yclept  Captain  Peck,  ostensibly  engaged  in 
taking  care  of  certain  companies  of  "rebs,"  but  really  employed 
in  turning  a  penny  by  huckstering  the  various  products  of 
prisoners'  skill — an  occupation  very  profitable  to  Peck,  but 
generally  unsatisfactory,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  to  the  "rebs." 
Many  of  them  have  told  me  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  their 
just  dues  from  the  prjring,  round-shouldered  Captain,  who  had  a 
snarl  and  an  oath  for  every  one  out  of  whom  he  was  not,  at  the 
instant,  making  money. 

Another  rarity  of  the  pen  was  Lieutenant  John  McConneU, 
a  braw  chiel  frae  the  land  o'  cakes,  who  was  a  queer  compoimd  of 
^ood  nature  and  brutality.  To  some  of  tis  he  was  uniformly 
polite,  but  he  had  his  pistol  out  on  any  occasion  when  dealing 
with  the  majority  of  the  "Johnnies, "  and  woidd  fly  into  a  passion 
over  the  merest  nothing. 

Of  the  same  block  Captain  Borden  was  a  chip,  a  fair-haired, 
light-moustached,  Saxon-faced  "Yank " — ^far  the  worst  type  of  a 
man,  let  me  tell  you,  yet  discovered — whose  whole  intercourse 
with  the  prisoners  was  the  essence  of  brutality. 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  officers  were  as  hiunane  and 
merciful  as  these  wretches  were  brutal  and  cowardly,  and  all 
who  were  my  fellow-prisoners  will  recall  with  grateful  remem- 
brance Captain  Bennett  Munger,  Lieutenant  Dalgleish,  Sergeant- 
Major  Rudd,  Lieutenant  McKee,  Lieutenant  Haverty,  commissary 
of  one  of  the  regiments  guarding  us,  a  whole-souled  Fenian,  and 
some  others. 

The  Major's  Adjutant  was  Captain  C.  C.  Barton,  an  active, 
smart,  and  rather  consequential  young  gentleman,  as  Adjutants 
are  wont  to  be,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  a  good  feUow. 

Captain  Munger  was  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  us 
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from  Elmira.  When  leaving  us  to  return,  I  bade  him  good-bye, 
and  have  not  seen  him  since,  nor,  perchance,  ever  will  again. 
Wherever  he  is,  and  whatever  he  does,  however.  Captain  Ben 
Munger  has  the  good-will  of  every  prisoner  who  ever  drew  rations 
at  Barracks  No.  3,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chemung. 

This  quotation  from  Mr.  Keiley  has  been  used  in  extenso 
as  an  illustration  which  crystallizes  the  whole  record  and 
explains  why  it  is  that  so  many  different  stories  are  afloat  as 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  their  vast  variation  in 
character.  Mr.  Keiley  was  an  exceedingly  bright,  observing 
man,  and  while  at  Elmira  he  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  main  office,  and  came  into  contact  continually  with 
all  the  officers,  and  could  observe  their  prominent  character- 
istics, and  his  expressions  are  doubtless  extremely  near  the 
truth.  The  ordinary  prisoner  would  only  run  up  against  the 
one  officer  in  control  of  his  company.  If  the  officer  was  a 
gentleman,  the  prisoner's  tale  would  be  good.  Another 
would  come  in  contact  with  a  brutal  officer,  and  naturally 
his  story  would  be  colored  accordingly.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  officers  were  brutal.  Such  men  still  exist 
and  burden  society  with  their  disagreeable  presence.  It 
cannot  be  helped.  They  are  brought  into  the  world,  and 
decent  people  have  to  endure  them  till  they  disappear,  die,  or 
go  to  prison,  where  they  naturally  belong.  The  Elmira 
Prison  Camp  suffered  from  this  cause,  but  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  any  other  prison  in  the  North.  The  majority 
were  clean,  humane  men,  whom  even  the  prisoners  delight 
to  honor,  as  this  book  testifies. 

In  closing  this  general  history  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp 
the  author  desires  again  to  note  his  effort  to  avoid  compari- 
sons, beyond  absolute  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  more  clearly  the  conditions  at  Elmira;  also,  any  argumen- 
tative treatment  of  the  question.  Those  who  may  desire 
to  make  comparisons  will  find  much  of  value  in  Rhodes's 
History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  v.  His  treatment  of  the 
various  war  topics  seems  to  be  entirely  unbiased  and  candid, 
and  calculated  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  fair  judgment  as  to 
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military  prisons.  The  only  criticism  which  might  be  made 
is  to  his  statement  that  all  prisons,  North  and  South,  had  a 
"dead  Une. "  One  exception  has  been  proven  in  this  book. 
There  may  have  been  others,  but  the  inference  would  be 
that  Elmira  is  the  sole  exception,  and  for  this  much  at  least 
we  are  thankful. 

There  were  those  who  thought  the  Rebel  prisoners  in  the 
Elmira  camp  were  treated  too  well.  This  was  the  impulse 
of  retaliation,  and  would  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  They 
were  treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  war. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
General  Opinions  Expressed 

THE  late  Hon.  John  T.  Davidson,  known  in  army  circles 
as  "Captain,"  delivered  an  address  entitled  "How 
Rebel  Prisoners  fared  in  Elmira, "  at  a  meeting  of 
ex-prisoners  of  war  held  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  January  28,  1892. 
From  this  address  we  take  the  following: 

We  meet  to-night  to  talk  over  and  make  comparisons  of  the 
treatment  of  the  men  who  were  captured  as  prisoners  of  war 
during  the  great  struggle  of  1861-1865.  It  has  been  declared  by 
many  in  the  South,  seemingly  in  justification  for  the  terrible 
cruelties  practised  upon  the  Union  prisoners  in  Southern  prison 
pens,  that  the  Rebel  prisoners  suffered  on  account  of  ill-treatment 
from  the  Government,  fully  equal  in  extent  to  that  imposed  by 
the  Confederate  Government  upon  the  Union  prisoners.  There 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  motives  which  actuate  the  commission  of 
all  crimes,  of  all  punishments,  of  aU  hardships  and  cruelties.  But 
what  motive  could  the  Government  have  in  destroying  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  men  it  had  captured?  It  had  sufficient  means  to 
support  and  provide  for  them,  and  if  it  did  not  care  to  exchange 
them,  they  certainly  could  hold  them  as  prisoners  and  thus  pre- 
vent their  re-entering  the  Rebel  army.  There  can  be  no  motive 
or  reason  given,  unless  it  may  be  for  retaliation,  and  such  a  reason 
must  have  been  based  upon  orders  duly  promulgated,  containing 
all  the  grounds  warranting  such  an  act  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  made  or  existed. 
But  on  the  contrary  every  public  act  of  the  Government  and  of  its 
civil  and  military  officers  demonstrates  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
the  Rebel  prisoners  of  war  were  humanely  treated,  in  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  Government  through  its  chief  executive,  the 
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noble,  kind-hearted,  forgiving,  if  possible  to  a  fault,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Even  at  the  close  of  the  war  when  all  had,  by  their  acts  of 
rebellion,  forfeited  all  rights  of  citizenship,  and  were  guilty  of 
treason,  the  highest  crime  against  the  Govenmient,  absolute 
forgiveness  and  full  restoration  to  citizenship  were  among  the 
first  acts  tendered  by  the  Government;  thus  showing  conclusively 
that  the  Government  could  not  be,  and  was  not  guilty,  even  in 
retaliation,  of  inflicting  cruelties  of  any  nature  upon  tmarmed 
prisoners  of  war. 

Diuing  a  part  of  the  month  of  June,  1864,  I  was  on  duty  at 
Point  Lookout,  at  the  conjimction  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Potomac.  A  large  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  of  war 
were  then  confined  there.  While  the  location  was  decidedly 
unfavorable  for  their  health,  I  know,  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  ever jrthing  was  done  for  these  men  that  was  possible  for  the 
Government  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  So  far  as  a  full 
supply  of  rations,  clothing,  medicine,  and  medical  attendance 
were  concerned,  there  was  no  lack  anjrwhere.  While  on  duty 
there,  George  W.  Button  of  Mass.,  also  on  duty,  ventured  with 
me  into  one  of  the  hospital  wards  where  quite  a  number  of  Con- 
federate oflScers,  who  had  been  wounded,  were  being  cared  for. 
I  noticed  in  particular  the  nice  cot  beds,  white  woollen  blankets 
and  linen,  and  the  exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  apartment.  These 
officers  seemed  especially  cheerful. 

Elmira  was  selected  in  May,  1864,  for  the  confinement  of 
Confederate  prisoners,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  selected 
for  a  military  depot  in  1861 — its  accessibility.  Another  reason 
was  the  healthfulness  of  the  Chemung  Valley.  It  has  been 
stated  since  the  war  by  some  Southerners  that  a  "dead  line"  was 
established  several  feet  inside  the  enclosure,  over  which  no 
prisoner  was  allowed  to  pass,  under  penalty  of  death.  This 
was  an  absolute  falsehood,  as  no  "deadline"  ever  existed 
within  the  enclosure,  except  in  the  fertile  brains  of  a  disordered 
imagination. 

The  first  detachment  of  prisoners  came  from  Point  Lookout, 
many  of  them  being  the  same  men  I  had  seen  there  but  a  few 
days  before,  as  my  arrival  in  Elmira  had  preceded  them  not  more 
than  two  or  three  days.  They  were  in  charge  of  Captain  Liddie 
and  other  men  I  had  been  with  at  Point  Lookout.  The  prisoners 
were  dressed  in  the  uniform  (if  it  may  be  called  a  uniform)  in 
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which  they  were  captured.  To  say  that  they  were  seedy  and 
threadbare,  is  a  mild  description  of  their  general  appearance. 
There  were  many  of  them  barefooted,  their  clothes  in  rags,  and 
even  in  this  condition  hardly  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  They  were  of  mixed  ages,  ranging  from  very  young 
boys  to  decidedly  old  men.  They  all  showed  evidence  of  the 
severest  hardships.  They  were  pale  and  emaciated,  hollow- 
eyed  and  dispirited  in  every  act  and  movement. 

The  fact  that  their  physical  strength  had  been  exhausted  by  a 
lack  of  food  was  evident  to  every  person  who  saw  them,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  sympathy  and  condolence  pervaded  the  whole 
city.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  Elmira  were 
of  the  same  general  character,  both  in  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance, except  the  later  arrivals  seemed  to  be  in  better  health.  It 
is  true  that  for  a  time  some  had  to  be  housed  in  tents,  but  these 
tents  were  much  better  than  they  had  before  their  capture.  It 
was  warm  weather  and  little  inconvenience  was  felt. 

The  Government  began  at  once  to  erect  good,  substantial 
wooden  barracks,  and  all  were  thus  housed  in  the  early  winter. 
The  barracks  were  the  same  in  every  particular  as  occupied  by 
the  Union  officers  and  guards,  and  some  of  them  are  still  used  as 
dwellings  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  Both  clothing  and 
rations  were  issued  in  amount  and  kind  the  same  as  they  were  to 
Union  soldiers  when  in  camp.  They  fared  much  better  than  did 
our  own  men  in  the  field.  To  say  that  they  fared  better,  by 
many  degrees,  than  they  did  while  in  their  own  army,  is  sub- 
stantiated by  every  fact  connected  with  their  service  and  their 
imprisonment.  The  mortality  among  them  was  large,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  decided  change  of  climate,  water,  and 
the  manner  of  living. 

While  homesickness  has  never  been  regarded  as  fatal,  still  it 
predominated  to  a  large  extent  among  these  men,  and  necessarily 
increased  the  death-roll  of  the  camp.  Then,  too,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  men  when  they  came,  a  large  number  being  old, 
disabled  them  from  enduring  the  necessary  hardships  of  prison 
life.  Many  were  sick  and  in  the  last  stages  of  life,  and  many 
young  boys  had  not  sufficiently  matured  to  stand  the  constant 
strain  of  a  soldier's  life. 

The  North  abounded  in  the  best  medical  talent,  and  the 
Government  employed  no  other.  In  Elmira  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  of  the  day  were  employed  as  surgeons  to  care  for 
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the  prisoners  of  war.  No  one  has  ever  pretended  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  camp  was  not  as  near  perfect  as  it  could  be. 
During  February  and  March  smallpox  prevailed  with  great 
severity  and  over  400  died  from  this  terrible  disease  alone.  The 
great  flood  which  inundated  the  whole  country  in  March,  1865, 
flooded  the  entire  camp,  for  which  no  human  being  could  be 
blamed.  The  men  were  removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  dry  land. 
Still  its  effects  were  plainly  visible  upon  the  health  of  the  men 
for  some  time.  The  citizens  of  Elmira  suffered  as  much  or  more 
than  did  the  prisoners. 

There  is  a  matter  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  Confederate 
dead  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  coincidence.  John  W.  Jones, 
the  sexton  of  the  cemetery,  was  an  escaped  slave,  who  came  from 
Leesburg,  Va.,  to  Elmira  in  1843,  to  escape  the  thralldom  of 
slavery.  He  soon  developed  into  one  of  our  best  citizens.  In 
his  general  make  up  he  was  positive  in  character,  quick  in  his 
perceptions,  just  in  all  his  dealings,  courageous  in  what  he  thought 
to  be  right,  economical  and  thrifty — in  a  word,  a  just,  upright 
man.  He  was  exceedingly  accurate  in  everything  he  undertook, 
and  it  was  said  of  him  that  with  his  retentive  memory  he  could 
tell  the  precise  spot  of  every  grave  in  the  cemetery  without  the 
least  hesitation.  The  coincidence  is  that  the  last  rites  of  so 
many  who  had  been  engaged  in  rebellion,  for  no  purpose  but  to 
preserve  the  institution  of  slavery,  should  be  performed  by  one 
who  had  escaped  from  that  slavery,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  what  freedom  could  and  would  do,  even  for  a  fugitive 
slave.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  against  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  and  its  masters,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  all  his  doings 
with  the  Confederate  dead  and  their  friends,  the  utmost  kindness 
and  favor  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  were  among  the  leading 
features  of  his  somewhat  eventful  life. 

There  is  a  little  evidence  which  has  become  a  matter  of 
record,  and  which  is  as  emphatic  as  it  is  authentic,  that  these 
prisoners  never  suffered  for  want  of  food  or  clothing.  The  rations 
and  clothing  which  were  issued  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements, 
and  the  surplus  was  rigidly  kept  for  their  benefit.  During  the 
year  nearly  13,000  barrels  of  flour  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  meat 
were  issued  to  them.  The  plentiful  supply  could  not  be  used, 
and  the  surplus  was  turned  into  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoners.  The  money  was  put  in  a  prison  fund  to  supply  other 
conveniences.     Startling  as  it  may  seem,  when  the  camp  broke 
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up  there  was  an  accumtdated  fund  of  $92,000.00  on  hand.  Cap- 
tain Sappington,  commissary  of  subsistence,  sent  this  money  to 
Washington  after  the  camp  was  closed. 

In  Elmira  the  mention  of  the  names  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stephen  T.  Moore,  Colonel  Donovan,  Captain  R.  R.  R.  Dumars, 
John  H.  Leavitt,  officers  in  charge,  is  sufiScient  to  refute  all 
charges  of  ill-treatment  to  any  being,  it  matters  not  whether  he 
was  a  Rebel  or  Union  soldier.  Better  men  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  the  whole  world.  If  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Union  prisoners,  and  their  friends,  of  their  iU-treatment  in 
Southern  prisons  were  met  by  such  evidence  as  I  have  just  given, 
no  sane  man  at  the  North  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  pro- 
nouncing them  a  fabrication. 

The  occupation  of  these  prisoners  was  of  various  characters, 
as  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  invent  and  put  into  execution  such 
amusements  as  suited  their  several  tastes.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  canes,  finger  rings,  watch  chains  and  charms,  pro- 
ducts of  the  genius  of  these  prisoners.  In  order  to  dispose  of 
them  the  Union  guards  and  officers  were  brought  into  play. 
Very  kindly  they  did  it,  and  through  them  much  ready  cash  was 
realized  by  the  prisoners.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  that  period  old 
men  and  women,  young  men  and  maids,  throughout  Elmira 
and  vicinity,  were  decorated  largely  with  these  thousand  and 
one  devices  made  by  these  Confederate  prisoners.  What  better 
proof  is  needed  of  the  charitable  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  North- 
em  people  toward  their  enemies? 

As  visitors  were  never  admitted  within  the  grounds,  an  obser- 
vatory was  built  outside  so  that  people  might  look  over  into  the 
camp.  The  following  record  was  made  by  a  spectator  as  to  what 
he  saw: 

"  A  full  and  complete  view  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  camp  is 
presented.  It  is  like  looking  down  into  an  immense  bee  hive. 
There  is  a  constant  motion  on  all  sides,  but  without  noise  or 
confusion  that  can  be  heard.  Groups  are  standing  here  and 
there,  formed  one  minute,  broken  up  the  next;  some  men  have 
built  a  fire  underneath  a  tree  and  are  baking  corn-meal  cakes; 
some  one  is  going  to  or  coming  from  every  building  whose  en- 
trance is  in  sight,  and  many  are  seated  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
whittling  or  fashioning  some  object,  the  character  of  which  the 
distance  prevents  making  out.  In  the  space  between  the  build- 
ings and  fence  nearest,  sits  a  small  circle  of  men,  one  of  whom 
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seems  to  be  speaking  and  making  the  most  violent  gestures. 
When  he  finished  he  seated  himself  in  his  place  in  the  ring  and 
another  rose  to  go  through  a  similar  exercise  in  his  turn.  A  few 
feet  from  them  five  men  are  playing  cards. " 

This  being  a  memorandum  of  an  eye-witness  at  the  time,  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  prisoners  were  having  a  pretty 
fair  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  confined  as 
prisoners  of  war,  far  away  from  friends  and  home. 

The  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  camp  was  begun  in  June,  1865, 
the  men  going  in  squads,  a  few  at  a  time.  The  strongest  and 
healthiest  were  sent  first,  the  sick  being  retained  until  able  to 
travel,  another  evidence  that  the  Government  looked  after  the 
best  interests  of  the  prisoners.  None  expected  to  escape  without 
punishment  of  some  kind  for  their  treason  against  the  Govern- 
ment. We  can  imagine  how  they  rejoiced  when  they  were  told 
that  they  were  released  from  all  restraint  and  were  provided  with 
transportation  to  their  various  homes,  their  haversack  filled  with 
rations  sufficient  to  last  them  for  the  entire  journey.  Such  is 
the  showing  in  brief  of  the  prison  camp  at  Elmira. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  horrors  of  a  prison  camp,  when  the 
inmates  are  crowded  into  small  quarters,  poorly  clad,  half-fed, 
uncomfortably  housed  or  sheltered,  cruelly  treated,  with  little 
or  no  medicine  and  no  hospital  accommodations,  in  a  climate  to 
which  none  are  acclimated,  away  from  home  and  friends,  sur- 
rounded by  the  deadliest  enemies,  is  a  condition  from  which  all 
men  may  well  pray  to  be  forever  delivered,  but  none  of  these 
things  can  apply,  with  a  shadow  of  truth,  to  the  prison  camp  at 
Elmira. 

John  T.  Davidson  enlisted  in  the  50th  N.  Y.  Engineers 
as  a  private,  in  October,  1862,  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
then  resided,  and  where  he  was  practising  law.  He  raised 
a  company  of  loo  men  and  was  commissioned  2d  Lieutenant, 
later  being  promoted  to  ist  Lieutenant,  and  finally  brevetted 
Captain.  He  went  to  the  front  and  served  in  the  Bumside 
campaign.  He  suffered  a  sunstroke,  followed  by  inter- 
mittent fever,  which  incapacitated  him  for  active  service. 
In  1864,  however,  he  became  strong  enough  to  accept  a 
transfer  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  did  duty  at 
Point  Lookout  and  Elmira.     Later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
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Quartermaster's  department  and  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Elmira,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  for  a  time  U.S.  Commissioner 
and  filled  other  positions  of  trust  and  prominence.  He  lived 
his  life  in  Elmira  as  a  most  respected  citizen  till  his  death  on 
April  20,  1897. 

Elmira,  Jan.  10,  1876. 

jiDiTOR  Elmira  Advertiser:  As  a  Union  ofEcer  who  was 
on  duty  at  the  prison  camp  during  the  entire  time  the  prisoners 
were  confined  there,  I  deny  every  one  of  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  Hill  as  to  cruelty  and  bad  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  There 
were  at  times  more  than  10,000  confined  in  the  camp,  and  I 
assert,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  they  were 
better  cared  for  and  better  fed,  as  a  general  thing,  than  were  our 
Union  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  barracks  were  kept  clean,  and 
the  grounds  were  regtilarly  and  thoroughly  policed.  The  officers 
in  charge  were  humane  and  treated  the  prisoners  with  as  much 
kindness  as  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  would  warrant. 
I  had  charge  of  500  prisoners  for  several  months,  and  each  day 
personally  inspected  the  provisions  dealt  out  to  them,  and  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Hill  that  the  allowance  to  each  man  was  full  and  of  the 
best  quality. 

Mr.  Hill  draws  largely  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts  when 
he  asserts  that  thousands  of  the  Rebel  prisoners  "came  home 
from  Elmira,  Fort  Delaware,  and  other  places  with  their  fingers 
frozen  off,  with  their  toes  frozen  off,  and  with  their  teeth  falling 
out. "  I  know  it  is  not  true  in  regard  to  Elmira,  and  I  presume 
it  is  equally  as  untrue  as  to  "other  places."  Not  a  prisoner 
left  the  camp  here  under  any  of  these  conditions.  Not  a  prisoner 
so  far  as  I  heard,  ever  suffered  in  body  or  limb  in  the  camp  here. 
It  was  his  own  fault  if  he  did.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
prisoners  were  provided  with  luxuries,  but  I  do  say  emphatically 
that  aU  the  necessary  articles  of  food  and  clothing  and  barracks 
were  supplied  them.  The  location  of  the  camp  was  healthy ;  the 
water  ample  and  good,  and  the  mortality  amongst  the  prisoners 
was  in  no  way  chargeable  to  either.  Many  of  them  were  walking 
skeletons  when  they  fell  into  our  hands,  and  with  disease  of  some 
kind  fastened  upon  them.  They  brought  smallpox  with  them, 
and  it  was  not  long  in  carrying  off  many  of  the  weak  and  ema- 
ciated, who  were  all  decently  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 
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I  assert  that  the  treatment  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  here, 
from  first  to  last,  was  humane,  kind  and  considerate,  and  while 
there  may  have  been  a  few  mistakes  made,  the  general  fact  can 
be  clearly  established  by  thousands  of  the  prisoners  themselves 
that  they  were  hvmianely  treated,  had  good  barracks,  were  well 
fed,  comfortably  clothed,  and  were  well  taken  care  of  when  sick. 

R.  R.  R.  DuMARS. 
Late  Capt.  Co.  C,  i6ist  N.  Y.  V. 

The  following  letter  is  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who, 
fresh  from  a  Southern  prison,  saw  and  noted  the  difference : 

Baltimore,  February  16,  1912 
Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Comrade:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  12th.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  you  are  writing  a  history  of  the  Elmira  Prison 
Camp.  There  has  been,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  but  little 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Northern  prisons  occupied  by  Con- 
federate prisoners,  but  a  great  ftmd  of  material  for  historians 
from  Southern  prisons  where  Union  prisoners  were  incarcerated, 
and  the  half  has  never  been  told.  The  English  language  is 
inadequate  to  hold  up  to  view  the  horrors  of  those  prison  pens. 

My  observation  of  our  Northern  prisons  was  limited.  On  my 
arrival  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  my  way  home  after  making 
my  escape  from  prison  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Camp  Morton  in  company  with  Governor  O.  P.  Morton 
and  several  gentlemen.  I  expected  to  see  an  improvement  over 
the  prisons  I  had  been  in,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  such  a 
marked  difference  in  providing  for  their  care  and  comfort.  We 
visited  the  hospital  first,  which  had  every  convenience  that  was 
necessary.  It  was  kept  clean,  the  linen  was  clean,  nurses  to  look 
after  every  want  of  the  patients.  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  cook 
house,  which  was  erected  for  the  purpose  and  provided  with  all 
the  necessary  appliances  for  cooking  all  the  provisions  for  the 
4000  inmates.  The  proper  means  was  provided  in  this  building 
for  taking  care  of  all  the  provisions  for  the  camp  and  the  larder 
was  weU-filled.  These  prisoners  were  provided  with  the  same 
rations  that  were  issued  to  the  Union  soldiers,  except  sugar  and 
coffee. 

In  our  tour  of  the  prison,  mingling  among  the  prisoners,  I 
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did  not  see  one  that  showed  signs  of  want  of  food.  At  that  time 
I  felt  myself  quite  competent  to  judge  men  that  were  famishing 
for  the  want  of  food,  for  in  my  prison  experience  I  had  seen  a 
goodly  number  become  emaciated,  sicken,  and  die  for  the  want  of 
enough  food  to  sustain  life. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  H.  Butler. 

Colonel  T.  H.  Butler,  commanding  the  5th  Ind.  Cav., 
•was  captured  with  400  of  his  regiment  by  General  Stoneman, 
at  Atlanta,  July  31,  1864.  He  was  taken  to  Macon,  and 
removed  to  Charleston,  August  15th,  and  again  transferred 
to  Columbia,  October  5th,  and  confined  in  "Camp  Sor- 
ghum." In  company  with  three  other  officers  he  escaped 
November  29th,  and  after  a  journey  of  400  miles  through 
the  enemy's  country,  reached  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  January 
13.    1865. 

Colonel  Butler  is  preparing  a  story  of  his  experience, 
which  will  soon  go  to  press  and  be  issued  during  the  present 
season.  The  book  will  bear  the  title  The  Hoosier  Colonel, 
and  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the  current 
publications  on  war  topics. 

This  history  embodies  many  quotations  from  In  Vinculis, 
referred  to  in  the  first  chapter,  because  the  author  relies 
upon  the  truthftdness  of  the  statements  made  concerning 
the  prison  cajnp,  therefore,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Keiley  seems  appropriate  as  showing  the  high  personal 
character  of  the  man,  his  general  ability  with  a  pen,  and  the 
regard  entertained  for  him  in  his  home  environment.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  real  character  of  the  treatment 
accorded  prisoners  after  a  perusal  of  his  statements. 

Anthony  M.  Keiley  was  bom  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1832.  In  1840,  his  father  removed  to  Petersburg, 
Va.,  having  been  selected  as  Principal  of  the  "Anderson 
Seminary, "  a  free  school  founded  in  181 9.  The  son  received 
his  early  education  in  this  school,  and  in  1851  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1853. 
Returning  to  Petersburg,  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  study- 
ing law  in  the  meantime.     In  1854  he  purchased  an  interest 
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in  the  South  Side  Democrat,  the  leading  paper  in  that 
section,  and  became  its  editor.  In  1858  he  left  this  paper  to 
become  editor  of  the  Press,  also  published  in  Petersburg. 
In  i860,  he  left  this  paper,  making  the  following  announce- 
ment: "Now,  as  two  years  ago,  I  sever  a  personal  tie  rather 
than  abandon  what  I  beheve  to  be  right."  In  1859  he 
obtained  his  licence  to  practise  law,  and  was  so  engaged  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  in  Co. 
E,  12th  Va.  Inf.,  receiving  a  commission  as  Lieutenant. 
This  Company  was  known  as  "The  Petersburg  Riflemen." 
After  serving  for  about  three  years  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Legislattire,  and  resigned  from  the  army  to 
serve  the  State  at  Richmond. 

While  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  home,  the  attack  on  Peters- 
burg was  made,  June  9,  1864.  He  volunteered  with  other 
citizens,  for  the  emergency,  and  went  to  the  trenches  with 
Archer's  Battalion,  which  had  been  organized  for  local 
defence.  Soon  after  reaching  the  trenches  they  werecaptiured. 
He  was  taken  to  Point  Lookout,  and  soon  after  transferred 
to  Elmira,  arriving  with  the  third  detachment  July  12, 1864. 
He  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office,  as  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  book,  from  August  25th  till  he  left.  During  his 
confinement  he  made  the  following  statements  in  letters 
written  to  his  family: 

Elmira  Prison  Camp,  Aug.  21  1864. 
My  dear  Home  Folks  :  I  am  well,  not  greatly  discontented, 
want  for  little  that  a  prisoner  can  expect.  Have  found  many  old 
friends ;  made  some  firm  new  ones.  Am  treated  in  the  main  here 
with  a  courtesy  and  kind  indulgence  that  I  can  never  forget, 
though  it  comes  from  foes. 

A.  M.  Keiley. 

Under  date  August  28th  Mr.  Keiley  writes  home: 

"I  want  for  nothing,  have  an  agreeable  appointment 

here,  plenty  of  friends  inside  and  out,  and  suffer  for  nothing 

but  home." 

Under  date  September  i8th: 
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"Give  yourself  no  sort  of  concern  about  me.  Uncle 
Sam  is  taking  exemplary  care  of  me,  and  although  not  qtdte 
at  fighting  weight,  I  am  not  a  shadow  by  any  means. " 

(The  above  extracts  from  letters  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
William  S.  Keiley,  99  Water  St.,  New  York  City,  a  brother, 
who  vouches  for  the  originals.) 

He  left  the  prison  camp  with  the  first  batch  of  prisoners 
returned  for  exchange,  October  11,  1864.  In  the  preface 
to  his  book  he  says:  " I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  confined 
in  the  best  two  of  the  Federal  pens,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous statements  of  experts  in  the  matter  of  imprisonment. " 
While  in  Elmira  he  kept  a  diary  of  events,  and  this  provided 
the  basis  of  his  narrative. 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  Petersburg,  and  in  May,  1865, 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  paper.  This  paper  was 
suppressed  by  order  of  General  Terry,  who  arrested  Mr. 
Keiley,  and  he  was  confined  in  "Castle  Thvmder"  at  Rich- 
mond for  three  days  and  then  released,  July  3,  1865.  He 
returned  to  Petersbiurg  by  the  evening  train,  and  the  next 
day  issued  the  first  nimiber  of  another  paper  called  the 
Petersburg  Index,  which  is  still  being  printed.  Very  soon 
after  this  he  wrote  the  famous  book  In  VincuUs,  the  first 
issue  of  which,  dated  1866,  was  printed  in  his  own  office. 
One  of  the  first  copies  was  presented  to  the  wife  of  his  friend 
Major  Colt,  and  bears  this  inscription  on  the  title-page: 
"Mrs.  Sarah  Colt,  with  regards  of  her  Rebel  friend,  the 
Author,"  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Keiley.  It  is  probable 
that  the  edition  was  not  large,  as  another  edition  appeared 
in  1 866,  printed  by  a  New  York  publishing  house.  This  book 
is  now  out  of  print,  and  as  it  deals  largely  with  affairs  at  the 
Elmira  Camp,  liberal  quotations  therefrom  have  been  made 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers,  and  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  Southern  friends  who  knew  him  personally  or  by 
reputation.  The  very  marked  characteristic  of  this  book  is 
that  while  its  sarcasm  may  bite,  the  language  used  does  not 
inflame.  It  is  clearly  the  most  notable  book  written  in 
the  South  during  the  war.  It  is  probable  that  the  sting 
of  his  experience  with  General  Terry  had  more  to  do  with 
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his  biting  sarcasm  than  did  his  actual  experiences  dttring 
imprisonment  as  a  soldier. 

In  January,  1867,  ^^  sold  his  interest  in  the  Index  to 
Colonel  Cameron,  afterward  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
assiuned  the  editorial  control  of  the  Ridimond  Eocaminer. 
During  this  time  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  From  1 87 1  to  1 876  he  was  Mayor  of  Richmond. 
It  was  the  author's  personal  privilege  to  meet  Major  Keiley 
September  16,  1873,  in  Richmond,  and  listen  to  his  address 
of  welcome  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  then  holding  its  annual  con- 
vention there.  The  address  was  a  masterly  effort.  In  his 
opening  he  alluded  to  the  historic  cry  "On  to  Richmond!" 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

I  trust  you  have  found  your  advance  somewhat  less  arduous 
and  costly,  and  less  fatal  than  a  similar  experiment  made  some 
t  me  back.  I  may  also,  sir,  be  indulged  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  this  fraternal  tmion  of  intelligent  gentlemen  from  all  quarters 
of  our  common  coimtry,  assembling  in  this  capital  of  the  late 
Confederacy,  in  the  interests  of  the  healing  art,  may  fortunately 
have  some  effect  as  a  fraternal  contribution  to  the  healing  of  those 
sad  civil  wotmds,  so  long  and  so  improperly  kept  open,  which  the 
selfishness  and  greed  and  ambition  of  men  has  thus  irritated, 
that  profit  and  advantage  may  be  reaped  from  the  tree  of  public 
calamity  and  strife.  I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  may,  in  some 
sort,  bring  healing  on  your  wiags  to  this  great  people. 

Several  years  after  his  term  of  office  expired  he  was 
Commonwealth  Attorney  for  Richmond.  In  1885,  President 
Cleveland  tendered  him  the  Austrian  mission,  which  was 
accepted.  Some  objection  was  made  by  certain  Senators, 
which  came  to  Mr.  Keiley's  knowledge,  and  he  telegraphed 
his  resignation  from  Paris  and  returned  to  New  York  City 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Just  a  year  later  he  was 
selected  by  President  Cleveland  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
"Tribunal  Mixte"  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  He  accepted,  and 
sailed  August  21,  1866.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Courd 
d'Appel  at  Alexandria,  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  his 
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associates  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was  elected  Chief  Justice 
by  that  Court,  which  position  he  held  till  he  resigned  March 
14,  1902.  His  wife  died  December  23,  1901,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  remain  there  alone,  as  his  daughter  had  married  an 
English  officer,  and  his  two  sons  were  in  the  United  States, 
so  he  gravitated  between  London,  in  winter,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's home  in  Gorey,  Isle  of  Jersey,  travelling  on  the  continent 
during  the  summer  months.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Aix  les 
Bains  to  meet  some  friends  and  stopped  in  Paris  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  the  great  libraries  there,  where  on  January  27, 
1905,  he  was  killed  by  being  run  over,  in  the  Place  de  Con- 
corde, by  a  truck  automobile. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
Reminiscences  of  Prison  Life 

EXTRACTS  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  Reminiscences  of 
Prison  Life  at  Elmira  written  soon  after  the  war,  now 
in  possession  of  Captain  Frank  P.  Frost,  Adjutant  of 
Baldwin  Post  No.  6,  G.  A.  R.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. : 

I  am  a  native  of  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.  Enlisted  April  19, 
1861,  in  Co.  B,  loth  Va.  Inf.,  and  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  May  12,  1864.  After  spending  two  months  at 
Point  Lookout,  and  eight  months  in  Elmira,  I  left  March  i,  1865, 
as  one  of  100  nurses  in  charge  of  500  invalid  prisoners  for  exchange 
under  the  new  cartel. 

The  majority  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  guards  at  Elmira 
were  good  examples  of  true  manhood,  and  regarded  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners  sufficiently  to  speak  pleasant  words  of  sympathy 
and  give  substantial  help  when  it  cotdd  be  done  consistently. 
Lieutenant  Richmond  was  a  disagreeable  character  who  had 
charge  of  a  gang  of  prisoners  who  were  digging  a  drainage  trench 
from  the  pond  to  the  river.  Sometimes  the  idle  prisoners  would 
step  on  this  ditch.  If  the  Lieutenant  saw  it  he  would  make  the 
prisoner  jump  back  and  forth,  fast  and  slow,  until  his  soured 
nature  was  satisfied,  and  he  had  made  the  enemy  move  at  his 
bidding.     He  was  never  at  the  front. 

I  worked  many  an  hour  on  a  tunnel  which  was  started  under 
one  of  the  hospital  buildings.  We  had  it  about  completed  when 
one  of  the  boys  let  out  the  secret  when  asking  one  of  the  cooks  for 
grub  to  carry  on  the  trip.  Th3  officers  got  hold  of  it  and  soon 
put  an  end  to  that  enterprise.  We  had  with  us  an  eccentric 
soldier  from  Georgia,  whose  only  name  known  to  us  was  "But- 
tons. "  He  was  a  large  man,  weighing  about  200  pounds.  His 
manner  of  speech  was  very  amusing.  The  boys  all  liked  him  very 
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much,  and  he  had  many  friends  among  the  guards.  His  gray 
coat  was  tastefully  ornamented  with  hundreds  of  brass  buttons, 
sewed  on  all  over  it,  on  the  collar,  sleeves,  breast,  and  skirt,  so 
that  it  was  literally  a  brass-button  trophy.  He  had  cut  the 
buttons  from  the  bodies  of  Union  soldiers  on  the  field.  ' '  Buttons  " 
had  in  some  way  smuggled  in  about  fifteen  dollars  in  cash,  and 
with  this  he  bribed  the  "dead-house"  keeper,  a  Confederate 
soldier  from  Mississippi,  to  box  him  up  in  a  coflSn,  nailing  the 
cover  very  lightly,  and  put  the  box  on  top  of  the  hearse.  This 
was  done,  and  when  the  hearse  reached  a  safe  point  outside  the 
city,  he  suddenly  lifted  himself  up  and  split  the  lid  off  and  jumped 
out.  The  driver  was  an  old  man  and  club-footed.  Scared  stiff, 
he  sat  and  watched  "Buttons"  make  his  escape. 

About  January  i,  1865, 1  was  notified  to  appear  before  Colonel 
Tracy,  commander  of  the  post,  at  headquarters.  He  offered  me  a 
parole  if  I  wovdd  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  I  declined  and  was 
sent  back  to  the  camp. 

If  Major  Henry  V.  Colt  is  alive,  he  no  doubt  remembers  how 
well  the  boys  used  to  counterfeit  his  signature  on  orders  to  sutler 
Demarest.  The  Major  took  all  the  money  sent  to  the  prisoners 
by  mail  and  kept  an  account  with  us,  giving  us  orders  on  the 
sutler.  During  the  summer  of  1864  we  were  permitted  to  buy 
prepared  groceries  from  him.  The  blank  orders  were  procured 
from  the  "old  Rebel  hostage"  detailed  by  the  Major  to  fill  in 
what  was  wanted  from  the  sutler,  itemized  in  quantity  and 
amount.  A  fictitious  name  was  given.  We  were  supposed  to 
take  these  orders  to  the  Major  so  that  he  could  see  if  we  had  a 
credit  on  his  books,  and  then  sign  the  orders.  Instead  of  that 
we  made  a  rush  for  our  tents,  forged  Major  Colt's  signature,  and 
then  boldly  presented  the  order  to  sutler  Demarest.  This  trick 
was  quite  successful  for  a  time.  Finally  Major  Colt  found  out 
what  was  going  on,  and  then  he  had  more  than  sixty  of  these 
Confederates  wearing  pork-barrel  shirts  marching  around  the 
camp  six  hours  a  day  for  ten  days,  for  robbing  him. 

R.  B.  EwAN. 

New  York  Citv,  May  22,  1865. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  Moore, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :    With  the  greatest  respect  I  direct  these  few  lines 
to  you,  hoping  that  they  may  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
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health.  I  tender  you  my  humble  and  sincerest  thanks  for  your 
great  kindness  to  myself  and  to  all  prisoners  who  were  ever  under 
your  command.  There  is  none,  in  my  opinion,  who  can  bear 
even  the  slightest  ill-feeling  towards  you.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  all  remember  you  in  honor  and  with  great  respect. 

Since  I  have  been  released  I  have  enjoyed  myself  very  well 
in  this  city.  The  chance  to  get  into  business  here  is  not  very 
prosperous.  I  am  staying  at  present  with  my  relatives,  and  hope 
that  I  will  get  into  employment  soon. 

If  there  should  arrive  any  money  letters  lor  me,  or  ansrthing 
else,  which  I  expect  there  will,  you  will  be  kind  enough,  sir, 
and  forward  them  to  me  in  this  city. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  meet  you  in  some  future  day,  and 
express  to  you  my  sentiments  regarding  the  kind  and  benevolent 
gentleman,  Colonel  Moore. 

I  am.  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  A.  Woppen, 
128  Spring  St.,  New  York  City. 

A.  J.  Madra,  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  the  first  "Reb"  to  enter 
the  prison  camp,  writes  M.  M.  Conklin  as  follows: 

When  I  wrote  you  I  had  no  idea  of  hearing  from  a  friend  and 
an  officer  of  the  Elmira  prison.  I  say  "friend,"  because  I  was  so 
well  treated  by  the  troops  there.  I  was  the  first  Rebel  to  enter 
the  Elmira  prison.  Four  hundred  of  us  from  Point  Lookout 
were  taken  there,  and  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  coliunn,  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  U.  S.  sergeant,  and  he  remarked  to  me:  "You 
are  the  first  'Reb'  in  the  prison^"  Major  Colt  called  me  to  him 
and  had  me  act  as  orderly  for  a  time.  I  was  assigned  to  Ward  B. 
I  afterward  got  a  position  in  the  hospital  dining-room  under 
Doctors  Martin  and  Stocker.  You  may  remember  a  Rebel 
preacher  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Eady.  I  was  his  room-mate. 
Eady  was  a  New  Yorker.  He  went  to  Texas  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  and  when  it  broke  out  he  joined  Hood's  Texaj  Brigade. 
He  was  a  good  friend  to  me  and  I  wish  I  knew  where  he  is  now,  if 
living.  I  had  a  brother-in-law  in  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Point  Look- 
out. His  widow  is  living  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  find  out 
to  what  duty  he  was  assigned.  There  was  a  lady  living  in  Elmira 
named  Mrs.  Harriet  Sickels.  She  was  from  North  Carolina, 
and  a  good  friend  to  me.     If  she  is  living,  ask  her  to  show  you  the 
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Rebel  cross  I  gave  her  made  of  guttapercha.      I  took  dinner  with 

her  the  day  I  left  Elmira  for  home.     I  belonged  to  Jackson's 

first  corps  of  sharpshooters.     Many  of  the  Union  boys  I  clasped 

the  hands  of  on  the  lines  in  that  cruel  war  are  gone  to  come  no 

more. 

A.  J.  Madra. 

Aug.  14, 1901. 

Editor  Elmira  Advertiser:  When  I  left  my  home  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  for  a  visit  east  I  promised  my  people  I  would  stop 
off  at  Elmira  and  report  the  condition  of  the  graves  of  our  Con- 
federate dead,  so  I  arrived  in  your  city  August  loth,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-six  years.  While  waiting  for  the  car  I  met  a 
young  man,  Mr.  R.  H.  Ker,  who  kindly  volvmteered  to  go  with 
me  to  the  cemetery  and  introduce  me  to  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Charles  Abbott,  who  showed  me  a  large  chart  hanging  on  the  wall 
of  his  office,  which  contained  all  the  graves  and  the  numbers  of 
each.  He  took  from  the  fireproof  safe  a  large  book,  in  which  were 
enrolled  the  names  of  the  dead,  the  number  of  the  grave,  the  Co., 
Regiment,  and  date  of  death.  In  going  through  the  cemetery,  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  graves  grown  over  with  brush,  weeds,  and 
thistles.  Imagine  my  surprise  on  beholding  a  beautiful  grassy 
lawn,  not  a  w^ed  to  be  seen.  With  only  a  narrow  path  dividing, 
sleep  the  boys  who  wore  the  Blue,  and  the  only  difference  in  the 
graves  were  the  marble  slabs  of  the  Blue,  while  our  wooden 
headboards  had  rotted  away.  I  thought  Mr.  Abbott  gave  special 
care  to  our  graves,  knowing  there  were  no  hands  to  care  for  them. 
As  I  stood  by  the  graves  of  our  fallen  heroes,  memory  went  back 
to  the  mothers  of  those  boys,  who  have  nearly  aU  passed  over  the 
river.  I  thought  of  their  widows,  daughters,  and  sisters,  now  the 
daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  I  thought  how  futile  would  be 
your  efforts  to  mark  in  marble  the  names  of  our  dead.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  the  general  Government. 

I  went  from  the  cemetery  over  to  the  old  prison  site,  near  the 
Chemung  River.  Your  city  had  so  encroached  upon  it,  I  could 
not  have  identified  it  but  for  the  markers  erected  by  Baldwin 
Post.  I  reached  Elmira  prison  August  2,  1864,  and  left  July  8, 
1865.  I  had  charge  of  Ward  36,  which  contained  300  prisoners. 
Where  my  ward  stood  now  stands  the  city  pumping  station,  and 
the  camp  fronting  on  the  street  is  filled  with  residences.  Near 
where  the  old  cook  house  was  is  now  a  large  nursery,  and  in  front 
of  the  ice-houses,  across  the  pond,  is  where  the  tents  stood  that 
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contained  the  smallpox  patients.  I  had  the  varioloid,  and  the 
doctors  said  I  must  go  to  the  hospital.  I  thought  first  of  the 
horrors  over  there,  and  next  of  the  loss  of  my  nice  suit  of  jeans. 
After  some  six  days'  sojourn  over  there,  with  two  of  my  bunk- 
mates  who  died  with  confluent  smallpox,  I  received  orders  to  go 
and  take  a  bath,  and  away  went  my  suit,  and  I  was  clad  in  the 
blue  with  long  frock-coat.  While  I  was  admiring  my  uniform, 
the  sergeant  took  out  his  knife  and  commenced  cutting  off  the 
skirt  of  my  coat.  "Hold  on,"  said  I;  "don't  disfigure  my 
uniform. "  He  replied :  "  Do  you  reckon  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
in  this  condition?  You  would  walk  out  as  one  of  our  guards. " 
I  was  fortunate  in  my  recent  visit  in  meeting  Postmaster  M.  M. 
Conklin,  who  was  on  special  duty  in  the  prison  for  some  time,  and 
we  talked  over  prison  days.  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  Baldwin  Post  for  their  attention  to  our  graves,  and 
the  honors  they  show  our  dead  on  Decoration  Day. 

Marcus  B.  Toney. 

Confederate    Soldiers'    Home, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  10,  191 1. 
Clay  W.  Holmes, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  a  private  in  Co.  K,  4th  Ga.  Inf.,  the  first 
regiment  sent  to  Virginia  from  Georgia.  I  was  capttured  July 
14,  1864,  in  General  Early's  valley  campaign,  within  sight  of 
Washington.  I  was  taken  to  the  Old  Capitol  prison.  I  was 
held  there  about  two  weeks  and  then  sent  with  a  large  detachment 
of  prisoners  to  the  then  new  prison  at  Elmira.  We  arrived  July 
22d,  and  I  was  consigned  to  Ward  12.  I  was  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  prison  in  July,  1865.  According  to  my  observation, 
I  have  to  say  that  the  prisoners  at  Elmira  were,  as  a  rule,  treated 
kindly  and  with  all  the  consideration  due  to  men  in  their  unfor- 
tunate situation.  It  is  true  that  there  were  perhaps  a  few  isolated 
cases  of  possibly  severe  punishment  inflicted,  but  in  such  cases 
the  punishment  was  more  the  result  of  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
than  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  inflict  unjust 
or  cruel  punishment.  Indeed  I  did  not  recognize  any  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  officers  or  the  guard,  to  render  the  prisoners  un- 
comfortable. 

A  few  of  the  petty  officers  evinced  a  disposition  to  be  over- 
bearing and  t3n-annical;  not  as  kindly  spoken  and  courteous  as 
the  majority  were  wont  to  be.     My  own  experience  in  daily 
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contact  with  the  officers  was  truly  very  pleasant,  and  I  shall  ever 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  same.  The  barracks  were  as  comfort- 
able as  could  be  hoped  for,  considering  the  exigencies  of  war  and 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  As  to  this,  however,  I  may  not  be 
considered  a  competent  judge,  as  I  passed  only  a  brief  time  in  the 
barracks,  having,  soon  after  my  arrival,  been  detailed  for  duty  at 
headquarters  inside  the  prison  grounds. 

I  had  a  room  and  bed  in  the  officers'  building  and  was  the 
only  prisoner  accorded  that  favor.  So  far  as  the  food,  which  was 
furnished  to  prisoners,  is  known  to  me,  it  was  good  enough  what 
there  was  of  it,  and  plenty  of  it  such  as  it  was.  I  took  my  meals 
at  the  hospital  department.  Of  course,  many  of  the  prisoners 
did  not  have  their  hunger  satisfied;  some  were  always  thinking 
of  eating,  and  that  of  itself  will  create  hunger.  I  call  to  mind  an 
incident.  Two  old  men  met,  one  day,  near  the  ofiice  door,  when 
the  following  conversation  ensued.  Said  one:  "Good-morning, 
John,  how  are  you  gitting  along?"  John  replied:  "Well,  Tom,  I 
am  mity  porely.  I  shore  wish  I  could  git  out  'en  this  here  place. 
I  never  wanted  to  go  home  and  see  Mary  and  the  young  'uns 
so  bad  in  my  life.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  soup  they  will  give  us 
to-morrow. "  This  was  all  said  in  one  breath,  as  it  were,  so  you 
see  they  were  always  thinking  of  eating. 

I  On  another  occasion  one  of  the  prisoners  walked  into  the 
cook-house  and  said  to  one  of  the  cooks:  "Say,  Mister,  can't 
you  'uns  give  me  a  little  dab  of  grease  ? ' '  The  cook  very  naturally 
asked,  "What  do  you  want  with  a  little  grease?"  He  promptly 
responded,  "I  want  it  to  fry  a  rat  in."  I  can't  say  whether  he 
got  it  or  not. 

As  I  had  the  honor  and  benefit  of  being  selected  as  chief  clerk 
at  the  Headquarters'  office  inside  the  prison,  I  at  once  began  to 
conduct  myself  as  a  gentleman.  I  soon  won  the  regard  and 
kindly  feeling  of  the  officers  and  guards.  I  was  shown  much 
kindness  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moore,  commandant  at  the 
prison,  and  Captain  H.  H.  ,Mott,  his  adjutant.  Indeed,  the 
kindness  to  me  by  all  the  oflBcers  far  exceeded  my  merit,  and 
transcended  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  To-day  I  look 
back  at  the  time  passed  at  the  Elmira  prison  camp  with  many 
pleasant  memories. 

I  will  endeavor  to  relate  an  incident  which  came  near  being 
my  undoing.  At  the  hospital  department  a  young  man  was 
detailed  as  pharmacist,  to  take  charge  of  the  pills,  plasters. 
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liniments,  and  spiritus  frumenti.  I  think  his  name  was  Dixon, 
and  he  came  from  New  Jersey.  Being  thrown  much  together, 
we  became  quite  intimate  and  grew  to  be  close  friends.  We 
were  nearly  the  same  age  and  both  amateur  musicians,  he  an 
imaginary  organist  and  I  a  breakdown  backwoods  country  fiddler. 
Dixon  kept  a  small  organ  in  his  room  at  the  hospital,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  for  me  a  beautiful  Cremona  fiddle,  at  a  cost 
of  about  two  dollars.    We  met  nearly  every  evening  for  rehearsal. 

On  the  night  of  December  24,  1864,  we  met  for  our  usual 
practice.  Dixon  had  prepared  a  huge  bowl  of  egg-nog,  one  of 
milk-punch,  and  others  of  harmless  and  innocent  beverages  for 
the  benefit  of,  and  for  Christmas  cheer  to,  the  sick  in  the  hospital. 
After  the  execution  of  each  selection  of  music  we  would  take  a 
brief  respite,  also  two  or  more  cups  of  egg-nog,  milk-punch ,  or 
other  beverage  straight.  We  thus  passed  the  hours  ti  1  midnight, 
when  we  decided  that  it  was  time  to  quit  our  midnight  revelry. 
Dixon  was  all  right  because  he  was  in  his  room,  but  unfortunately 
I  was  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  my  sleeping  quarters.  To  add 
to  my  joyous  condition,  snow  had  fallen  during  the  evening  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  moon  was  shining  with  an 
effulgence  almost  equal  to  old  Sol  in  all  his  glory,  thus  making 
the  camp  light  as  day.  In  my  endeavor  to  reach  my  room,  due 
to  the  vmcertain  condition  of  my  pedal  extremities,  I  think  I  must 
have  fallen  in  the  snow  say  a  dozen  times  or  more.  Finally  a 
corporal  on  duty  spied  me,  and  calling  one  of  the  guards  to  his 
aid  they  assisted  me  to  my  quarters,  and  very  kindly  "put  me  in 
my  little  bed. "  Just  at  daylight  I  was  aroused  by  a  tapping  on 
the  door.  On  opening  it,  there  stood  my  corporal.  I  asked  him 
what  I  could  do  for  him.  His  answer  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
"Ford,  I  like  you,  and  dislike  beyond  expression  to  do  it,  but  I 
shall  have  to  take  you  to  the  guard-house.  If  I  fail  to  do  my  duty 
I  may  be  censured. " 

So  we  walked  to  the  guard-house,  which  was  a  large  one-room 
affair,  with  a  small  oflfice  room  cut  off  at  one  end  for  the  use  of  the 
officer  who  came  to  dispense  justice  about  9  a.m.  The  corporal 
kindly  suggested  that  I  could  go  into  this  office  and  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  officer,  about  three  hours  later.  I  accepted  his 
kindly  offer,  wondering  in  the  meantime  what  would  be  my  fate. 

Promptly  at  9  o'clock  Lieutenant  Adams  walked  in,  and,  not- 
ing my  presence,  seemed  much  surprised.  "Hello,  Ford,"  said 
he,  "what  are  you  doing  here?"     I  replied  that  I  was  not  doing 
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anything  special  at  that  particular  time,  but  that  I  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  double  prisoner,  "'a  prisoner  of  war"  and  a 
prisoner  in  the  prison  (guard-house)  within  the  prison.  Demand- 
ing further  explanation,  I  told  him  Christmas  came  but  once  in  a 
year,  and  if  a  fun-loving  young  Rebel  should  chance  to  become 
intoxicated  at  such  a  time  I  really  thought  no  one  should  care. 
"Oh, "  said  he,  "you  were  drunk  last  night!  Where  did  you  get 
the  ardent? "  I  said :  "Lieutenant,  I  can  not  and  will  not  furnish 
the  desired  information."  "Oh,  you  won't,"  said  he;  "weU, 
I  guess  you  will  be  mighty  glad  to  tell  me  before  I  get  through 
with  you." 

In  the  meantime.  Captain  Mott  came  into  the  Headquarters 
oflBce,  and  not  seeing  the  "consolidated  morning  report  of 
prisoners  confined  at  Elmira"  on  his  desk,  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
asked,  "  Where  is  the  morning  report?  "  He  was  told  that  it  had 
not  been  made.  He  then  asked,  "Where  is  Ford?"  In  the 
guard-house"  was  the  reply.  "What  for?"  said  the  Captain. 
"Just  for  a  little  Christmas  fun  last  night."  Captain  Mott 
summoned  a  sergeant  and  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  guard-house 
and  tell  Lieutenant  Adams  to  release  the  prisoner  Ford  and  return 
him  immediately  to  headquarters  for  duty.  Lieutenant  Adams 
said:  "Go  back  and  tell  Captain  Mott  that  Ford  is  in  my  hands 
now  and  after  I  am  through  with  him  I  will  release  him  and  not 
before."  The  sergeant  delivered  the  message.  Captain  Mott 
immediately  wrote  the  following  order: 

Headquarters  Prison  Camp, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25, 1864. 
Special  Order: 

Lieutenant  Adams:    You  are  hereby  commanded  to  release 
prisqner  and  Chief  Clerk  Ford  and  return  him  at  once  to  these 
headquarters  for  duty. 
By  command  of 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Stephen  C.  Moore. 

H.  H.  Mott,  Captain  and  Adjutant. 

The  sergeant  brought  the  order.  Lieutenant  Adams  read  it, 
and  turning  to  me,  said:  "Well,  Ford,  I  am  forced  by  special 
order  to  release  you.  Otherwise  I  would  make  you  tell  where  you 
got  your  liquor  last  night. "  I  immediately  returned  to  the  office 
and  Captain  Mott  pleasantly  said:  "Hello,  Ford.  I  learn  that 
you  had  considerable  Christmas  last  night,  and  I  am  glad  you  did. 
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In  the  future  when  you  feel  that  a  toddy  would  do  you  good,  just 
let  me  know  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  it.  Sit  down,  young  man, 
and  make  up  the  morning  report. "  I  must  confess  that  I  learned 
to  love  and  respect  Captain  Mott  as  a  father  or  elder  brother. 

I  do  not  think  the  ofiBcers  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
prisoners.     If  such  was  the  case,  I  saw  no  evidence  of  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jas.  C.  Ford. 

Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  of  Georgia, 
^         ,„  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  11,  1912. 

Clay  W.  Holmes, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Comrade  J.  C.  Ford  showed  me  to-day  your 
letter  of  November  16, 1911.  I,  too,  was  a  guest  of  the  Nation 
at  Elmira — an  enforced  guest — from  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1864,  till  March  10,  1865,  when  I  left  with  nearly  500  comrades 
for  the  south.  We  entrained  for  Baltimore,  thence  by  transport 
down  the  bay  to  Point  Lookout,  where  additions  were  made, 
thence  up  the  James  to  City  Point,  then  by  Confederate-flag-of 
truce  boat  to  Richmond,  where  we  arrived  on  the  i6th. 

That  was  forty-seven  years  ago ;  and  that  is  a  good  long  while 
back,  still  many  of  the  incidents  of  those  days  are  fresh  in  my 
memory.  I  was  captured  in  Virginia,  September  22,  1863, 
and  got  back  March  16,  1865.  I  was  released  on  a  sixty-day 
parole.  The  collapse  came  before  the  life  of  that  parole  had 
expired,  and  it  left  me  a  Confederate  soldier  on  parole.  I 
became  quite  expert  in  trinket  work,  especially  cocoanut  gob- 
lets, polished  highly,  carved  in  bas-relief,  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  later  trimmed  and  mounted  as  goblets  with  silver 
pedestals.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  cocoanut  shell  industry  was 
original  with  me,  and  monopolized.  I  made  about  a  dozen  of 
them  while  in  the  pen  at  Elmira.  Captain  Barton  of  Rochester 
was  Adjutant  of  the  post.  He  got  me  to  make  one  for  him.  It 
may  be  in  his  family  yet. 

An  odd  experience  of  mine  is  that  I  died  of  smallpox  in  the 
Elmira  prison.  That  is  the  record  the  clerks  at  headquarters 
told  me  of  myself.  I  was  in  the  smallpox  hospital  when  the  order 
came  for  the  release  of  500  of  the  oldest  (in  date  of  capture)  of 
the  prisoners.  A  comrade  sent  me  word  of  it,  and  I  sought  the 
doctor  in  charge,  who  was  also  a  fellow  prisoner,  and  insisted 
upon  my  discharge  from  the  hospital.     He  tried  to  persuade  me 
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of  the  extreme  danger  to  me  in  leaving  the  ward.  Argument  was 
futile.  I  went  to  headquarters  where  Ford,  Stansbury,  and 
Lukenbill  were  some  of  those  selected  for  clerical  work  because 
they  were  fine  scribes.  Stansbury  and  Lukenbill  asked  what  I 
wanted.  I  told  them.  They  asked  me  where  I  came  from.  I 
told  them  the  smallpox  hospital.  They  insisted  that  was  a 
mistake,  as  I  had  died  and  was  buried  Thursday  of  the  preceding 
week.  That  was  the  record  any  way.  However,  I  persuaded 
Colonel  Moore  I  was  quite  a  lively  corpse,  and  by  the  skin  of  my 
teeth  I  secured  a  place  on  the  parole  sheet.  I  have  kept  pretty 
much  alive  these  seven  and  forty  years,  though  I  did  get  mighty 
near  the  danger  line  in  October,  1876,  with  yellow  fever,  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  my  old  home.  The  excellent  nursing  of  my  good 
old  mother  and  devoted  wife  pulled  me  through,  and  at  three- 
score years  and  ten  I  am  as  well  preserved  as  any  of  those  lads 
who  enjoyed  Uncle  Sam's  hospitality  at  Elmira  or  other  places 
of  temporary  detention. 

The  conditions  at  Elmira  and  Point  Lookout  were  widely 
different.  The  water  at  Point  Lookout  was  surface  and  only 
three  or  four  feet  below,  and  strongly  saturated  with  sulphate  of 
iron.  That  at  Elmira  was  from  deep  wells,  cool,  clear,  and  health- 
ful. At  Point  Lookout,  however,  we  had  the  advantage  of  salt- 
water bathing.  I  have  seen  4000  men  in  the  bay  at  one  view. 
That  was  a  sanitary  advantage,  but  air  and  water  (drinking  and 
cooking)  at  Elmira  were  superior. 

I  do  not  believe  you  would  find  any  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Elmira  or  other  pens  willing  to  go  through  their  experience  again. 
Twenty  months  ago  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Gettysburg.  I  had 
not  been  there  since  those  fateful  days  in  July,  1 863 .  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  next  trip  to  Elmira,  and  also  take  in  Point  Lookout. 
Memories  of  neither  are  very  pleasant,  but  I  suppose  it  is  just 
human  nature  to  desire  once  again  to  view  the  scene  of  much  of 
my  severe  experiences- 
Very  respectfully. 

Colonel  G.  N.  Saussy, 

Superintendent. 

906  Nelson  St.,  Staunton, 
Virginia,  Feb.  15,  1912. 
Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:    As  per  your  request  of  the  13th,  I  will  give  you, 
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to  the  best  of  my  ability,  facts  and  incidents  relative  to  my  prison 
life  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War  I  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  near  Huntersville,  Pocahontas  County,  Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia),  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years;  Company  I,  25th 
Virginia  Regiment,  then  under  Colonel  Smith,  afterwards  Colonel 
John  C.  Higginbottom,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. Company  I,  when  I  entered  in  May,  1861 ,  was  in  command 
of  Captain  D.  E.  Stover.  Our  last  captain,  however,  was  J.  W. 
Matthews,  who  is  now  living  in  Alvin,  Greenbrier  Co.,  W.  Va. 
Our  regiment  was  made  up  entirely  of  men  from  what  is  now  West 
Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1862  we  had  about  nine  hundred  men. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  we  had  about  three  hundred. 

On  the  morning  of  May  5,  1864,  our  regiment  was  deployed 
as  skirmishers  and  we  opened  the  ball  in  the  brush,  and  the  brush 
being  thick  every  man  had  to  look  out  for  himself.  The  line  of 
battle  came  up  and  the  skirmishers  fell  back,  where  we  re-formed 
in  line  of  battle.  Part  of  our  regiment  was  captured  then,  and  the 
balance,  and  in  fact  all  the  division,  was  captured  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1864,  by  Hancock's  Corps.  Our  Colonel,  John  C.  Higgin- 
bottom, was  killed  that  morning. 

Part  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Fort  Delaware  and  part  to 
Point  Lookout,  Md.,  our  regiment  being  among  those  sent  to 
Point  Lookout.  We  landed  there,  I  think,  on  the  12th  of  May. 
The  commander  was  Major  Brady.  On  or  about  the  ist  of 
August,  Major  Brady  ordered  all  the  Virginians  who  had  arrived 
on  a  certain  date  to  report  at  the  gate.  About  800  reported. 
The  roll  was  called  and  we  were  marched  outside  and  put  in 
another  pen.  In  the  evening  we  were  given  our  three  days' 
rations:  one  small  loaf  of  bread  and  about  a  pound  of  fat  pork, 
and  I  sat  right  down  upon  the  wharf  and  ate  the  whole  of  mine 
at  once,  having  nothing  left  for  the  next  three  days. 

Before  I  qtiit  Point  Lookout,  let  me  tell  you  what  a  hungry 
man  will  do.  As  stated  above,  seven  of  our  companies  were 
from  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  and  these  people,  living  within 
the  Union  lines,  could  have  money  sent  to  them.  Of  course 
they  could  not  receive  the  money,  but  would  get  an  order  on  the 
sutler's  store  from  the  treasury  and  thus  get  all  they  wanted  to 
eat.  We  were  in  Bell  tents,  and  one  day  I  spied  a  cheese  box  in 
Company  E's  tent,  and  I  knew  there  must  be  bread  in  it  belong- 
ing to  one  of  these  soldiers.     I  got  up  next  morning  at  the  break 
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of  day  and  looked  out,  saw  that  the  patrol  was  gone,  and  all 
asleep,  so  I  slipped  into  Co.  E's  tent,  raised  the  lid  of  the  box  and 
stole  two  loaves  of  bread.  I  hid  in  between  two  rows  of  tents  and 
ate  all  of  both  loaves  with  no  water.  If  I  could  meet  any  of  those 
men  now  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  those  two  loaves  with  interest, 
but  I  suppose  most  of  them  have  joined  the  silent  army. 

After  leaving  Point  Lookout,  we  landed  in  New  York  Harbor 
on  the  night  of  the  second  day,  and  stayed  there  the  next  day, 
800  of  us  in  a  small  space  in  the  bow  of  that  vessel — we  were  like 
hogs  in  a  double-deck  car.  During  the  second  day  out  I  had 
begged  a  piece  of  bread  from  one  of  the  seamen,  which  he  flung 
at  me;  nevertheless  I  ate  it  ravenously.  We  were  landed  on  the 
Jersey  side  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  as  we  passed  on  in  twos, 
the  ladies — God  bless  them — gave  each  of  us  a  small  ration  of 
bread  and  cheese.  I  felt  then  like  an  old  cow  who,  if  she  could 
get  into  a  meal  barrel,  would  kUl  herself  eating,  and  I  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  could  I  have  gotten  to  that  table. 

We  were  then  put  on  emigrant  cars,  two  in  a  seat,  and  started 
for  Elmira.  That  night  I  crept  under  the  seat,  pulled  off  my 
boots  and  made  a  pillow  of  them.  It  was  a  tight  squeeze,  but 
I  am  sure  I  slept  as  soundly  as  I  ever  did  in  a  Ptdhnan.  We  land- 
ed at  Elmira  about  1 1  o'clock,  and  I  think  all  Elmira  was  out  to 
receive  us.  It  was  the  same  at  Jersey — all  wanted  to  see  the 
"dirty  Rebs,"  and  we  were  certainly  dirty.  Well,  we  were  now 
at  Elmira  and  were  marched  out  to  the  pen.  At  Point  Lookout 
we  had  negro  guards  and  all  sand  to  look  at — nothing  green. 

At  Elmira  we  had  white  men  to  guard  us  and  beautiful  green 
sod  there.  Out  of  our  company  there  were  seventeen  captured 
at  the  time  I  was,  fifteen  of  us  being  sent  to  Elmira,  and  two,  the 
captain  and  one  Heutenant,  went  to  Fort  Delaware.  We  were 
placed  in  Ward  41 ;  one  ward  between  us  and  the  parapet,  in  front 
of  the  Observatory,  and  we  occupied  tents  until  cold  wealiier. 
There  were  five  of  us  to  a  tent — just  enough  room  to  lie  down. 
From  my  tent  my  four  companions  went  to  the  hospital  with 
pneumonia  and  scurvy,  three  of  them  dying.  Part  of  the  camp 
was  on  the  low  grotmd  next  to  the  river  until  cold  weather,  then 
barracks  were  put  up  and  we  were  housed  before  cold  weather. 

Right  here  let  me  tell  you  an  incident  regarding  Major  Colt, 
our  first  commander.  He  was  in  command  about  four  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Moore. 
While  we  were  still  in  our  tents,  farmers  hauled  wood  to  the 
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prison  until  they  had  several  hundred  cords,  and  we  were  issued 
a  stick  or  two  a  day,  a  saw  and  "buck, "  and  we  made  little  mud 
chimneys  in  the  tents.  I,  however,  wanted  more  wood  than 
was  allotted  me.  At  this  time  there  were  only  two  of  us  in  the 
tent — Lanty  Seabert  and  myself. 

I  walked  over  to  the  wood-pile  one  evening  and  saw  one  of 
the  prisoners  stealing  wood  and  get  away  with  it,  so  I  grabbed 
up  a  stick  right  quick,  but  the  guard  saw  me  and  sent  me  to  the 
guard-house,  where  I  stayed  for  two  nights;  there  were  also  other 
prisoners  there  for  the  same  offense.  On  the  second  day  we  were 
taken  to  headquarters  under  guard  and  Major  Colt  read  the 
charge  against  the  "wood  thieves,"  and  remarked:  "Now, 
have  n't  I  got  a  nice  lot  of  wood  thieves?"  Some  of  the  men 
answered:  "Oh,  no.  Major,  we  only  flanked  it." — "You  stole  it, 
you  rascals,  and  the  next  time  you  are  brought  up  for  stealing 
wood  I  will  cut  your  ears  off. ' '    Then  there  was  a  big  laugh. 

Well,  when  I  got  back  to  the  ward,  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
tent  and  the  night  was  cold.  I  asked  Lanty  if  there  was  any 
wood,  and  he  replied  there  was  not,  so  I  said:  "We  will  have 
some  soon  and  you  must  saw  it. "  I  went  to  the  pile  and  I  found 
an  Irishman  on  guard  and  several  of  the  prisoners  there  talking 
to  him.  "Well,  boys,"  said  he,  "I  know  you  are  here  to  steal 
wood  and  Uncle  Sam  has  plenty,  but  if  you  steal  any,  don't  let 
me  see  you  or  I  will  put  you  in  the  guard-house. "  That  evening 
I  stole  about  six  sticks,  and  we  had  a  fine  fire  that  night  and  the 
next  day. 

Shortly  after  that,  my  companion  went  to  the  hospital  with 
pnetunonia,  and  died,  and  I  was  left  in  the  tent  alone.  About 
November  ist,  we  were  transferred  to  our  new  barracks.  These 
houses  were  made  of  a  plank  up  and  down  and  stripped  and  built 
about  three  feet  off  the  ground,  with  180  men  in  each  house. 
We  used  two  large  stoves  all  the  time,  which  were  always  cherry 
red ;  burning  hard  coal.     That  part  was  very  good. 

Our  rations  consisted  of  a  small  slice  of  bread  and  a  small  slice 
of  meat  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  we  received  a  small  slice  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  bean  soup  (with  no  beans  in  it).  That  was 
aU  we  received  in  a  day.  About  the  first  of  November  a  number 
of  the  men  were  detailed  to  work  outside,  and  I  was  fortunate  in 
being  among  the  number.  There  was  a  pond  in  the  bottom  under 
the  upland,  which  became  stagnant  from  the  offal  of  the  camp, 
and  we  dug  a  ditch  to  the  bottom,  putting  in  a  box  about  twelve 
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inches,  and  also  dug  an  outlet  next  to  the  town.  The  prisoners 
on  detail  received  three  meals  a  day;  bread,  meat,  and  cofiEee  in 
the  morning.  At  noon  we  received  bread,  a  tin  cup  of  cofEee  and 
soup,  or,  all  we  wanted  to  eat.  On  Saturday  night  we  received 
an  order  on  the  sutler's  store  to  the  amount  of  thirty  cents,  five 
cents  per  day,  I  purchased  apples  with  my  earnings.  However, 
about  this  time  Secretary  Stanton  issued  orders  to  the  sutlers 
forbidding  them  to  sell  us  anything  to  eat,  and  the  prisoners  who 
had  money  sent  from  their  homes  were  thus  obliged  to  live  on  the 
prison  rations  or  die. 

Right  here  let  me  state  my  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
were  treated  by  the  Government.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
the  Southern  prisoners  were  not  treated  properly  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  food.  In  the  South,  or  rather  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  in  1861  we  wasted  food;  in  1862  we  had  plenty; 
in  1863  rations  were  short,  but  we  did  not  suffer,  as  we  could 
forage  and  thus  secure  plenty  to  eat,  and  in  the  winters  of  '63 
and  '64  boxes  were  sent  from  our  homes,  and  when  I  was  captured 
at  the  Wilderness,  my  haversack  was  filled  with  com  bread. 

Of  course,  the  Confederate  Government  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient food  for  the  Northern  prisoners,  and  this  was  why  so  many 
died  of  starvation,  but  nothing  like  the  numbers  of  Southern 
prisoners  who  died  in  the  Federal  prisons  from  hunger  and  want, 
and  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  Secretary  Stanton  did  this  in 
retaliation.  Yes,  men  died  in  Elmira  prison  I  know  from  hunger 
and  want;  this  in  a  land  of  plenty.  I  was  young  and  strong  and 
determined  I  would  not  be  carried  out  if  I  could  help  it,  but  many 
poor  prisoners  lay  right  down  and  died  of  hunger. 

Once  they  caught  a  dog  belonging  to  "Sergeant  Bob"  (I 
never  knew  any  other  name  for  him),  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
cook-house.  The  dog  was  a  big  fat  terrier,  and  he  had  caught 
many  a  rat  for  the  prisoners  for  stew,  but  two  of  them  caught 
him  and  butchered  him  and  ate  part  of  the  meat,  hiding  the 
balance.  Sergeant  Bob,  hunting  for  his  dog,  finally  found  some 
of  the  meat  in  the  two  men's  bunks,  and  he  had  them  put  in  the 
guard-house  for  seven  days,  and  every  day  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  guard-house  and  made  walk  arotmd  a  circle  gearing  a 
barrel  shirt  labelled  "Dog  Eaters."  This  is  an  absolute  fact 
and  I  saw  them  myself.  Probably  you  do  not  know  what  a 
barrel  shirt  is.  It  is  a  barrel  with  one  head  knocked  out  and  a 
hole  cut  in  the  other  large  enough  for  a  man's  head  to  come 
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through,  and  it  rests  on  the  shovilders.  I  also  saw  men  cook  rats 
and  eat  them,  although  I  never  did  so  myself.  However,  they 
looked  good  to  me  and  resembled  squirrels  after  being  cleaned. 
I  also  saw  men  eating  other  kinds  of  filth  which  I  cannot  describe 
here.  Many  a  dog,  too,  strolled  in  behind  a  farm  wagon,  but 
never  got  out  again.  Sometimes  the  men  could  buy  sick  men's 
rations.  I  remember  during  February  a  ntmiber  of  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Elmira  from  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.  Coming  from 
a  warm  climate  into  the  colder,  they  sickened  and  died,  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  at  that  time  a  ration  sold  for  five  cents,  where 
they  had  been  ten  cents  before  the  Fort  Fisher  prisoners  came, 
owing  to  so  many  of  them  being  ill. 

My  recollections  of  the  officers  are  very  pleasant,  and  they 
were  all  gentlemen.  Only  one.  Captain  White,  Commissary, 
was  not  kind  to  us.  I  remember  one  night  several  of  the  men 
broke  into  the  bakery  and  carried  out  several  loaves  of  bread. 
The  next  morning  we  gathered  around  the  cook-house  to  get  our 
rations  (this  was  before  I  got  on  detail),  and  he  said  he  would  give 
us  nothing  to  eat  until  those  men  who  stole  the  bread  were  given 
up.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  got  them  or  not,  but  I  remem- 
ber some  of  us  got  in  right  close  and  he  quickly  jerked  the  gun 
from  the  guard  and  told  us  to  stand  back,  that  he  "would  just 
as  soon  kill  a  damn  Rebel  as  he  would  a  mad  dog. "  This  is  the 
only  unkind  word  I  ever  heard  spoken  by  any  of  the  officers. 
Colonel  Moore,  Major  Beal,  Captain  Morrison,  Lieutenant 
McConville,  the  latter  an  Irishman,  and  two  other  captains 
from  Massachusetts,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  were  all 
gentlemen. 

Captain  Morrison  told  me,  one  day  when  he  had  charge  of  the 
detail,  that  he  was  from  Baltimore  and  went  to  see  John  Brown 
hung.  Major  Beal  was  from  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  and  the 
others  I  have  forgotten  where  they  were  from.  I  remember  one 
captain  from  Massachusetts  was  a  good  Puritan  and  would  not 
allow  us  to  play  cards.  He  would  take  our  cards  away  from  us  and 
destroy  them.  While  we  were  still  in  the  tents,  in  the  ward  next 
to  the  fence,  the  tunnel  was  dug  by  the  prisoners  who  made  the 
escape.  I  was  told  about  forty  men  got  away  that  night,  but  I 
never  knew  exactly  how  many  managed  to  get  away.  The  next 
morning  Lieutenant  McConville  had  a  number  of  men  digging 
the  course  of  the  tunnel.  I  was  one,  and  several  others  were 
watching  the  digging.     Lieutenant  McConville  asked:  "What 
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are  you  looking  at  this  tunnel  for? — ^Yes,   and  a  'dom*   well- 
planned  thing  it  was,  too. "     Then  we  had  a  laugh. 

We  also  enjoyed  the  sermons  and  talks  of  the  various  clergy- 
men who  visited  the  camp,  among  them  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Buffalo,  the  priest  of  Elmira,  Father  Cavanaugh,  Rev. 
T.  K.  Beecher,  and  others,  but  Mr.  Beecher  was  always  the  most 
popular  with  the  boys.  He  knew  how  to  preach  to  them  and 
usually  said  things  that  appealed  to  their  sense  of  humor.  He 
preached  one  time  in  the  dining-room,  and  we  were  packed  in 
there  like  sardines  in  a  box.  Also,  I  remember,  in  April  after 
General  Lee's  surrender,  Mr.  Beecher  preached  at  the  usual  time, 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  had  been  raining  and  was  quite 
muddy.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon  he  says:  "Now,  boys,  the 
war  is  over  and  you  will  soon  be  with  your  friends.  When  you 
are  dismissed  and  return  to  your  quarters,  should  you  fall  down 
in  the  mud,  don't  get  up  and  say,  'Well,  damn  the  Yankees!'" 
When  he  said  that  there  was  great  laughing  and  yelling.  I  re- 
member but  little  else  that  he  said  that  evening,  except  that 
he  remarked  we  should  be  contented,  as  Paul,  the  Apostle,  was 
contented,  in  and  out  of  prison. 

I  also  remember  quite  distinctly  the  night  we  heard,  through 
some  of  the  officers,  the  awful  news  of  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln.  It  had  a  deep  effect  upon  the  prisoners  and  fell  on  us 
as  a  great  calamity.  Everything  was  hushed  and  qtiiet,  and  we 
feared  we  might  be  taken  out  and  shot  that  very  night. 

We  did  not  know  any  of  the  news  of  the  cotmtry  except  what 
the  officers  told  us,  as  the  Government  would  allow  no  papers  to 
come  in,  and  we  had  no  books  of  any  kind  to  read.  After  the 
surrender,  however,  we  were  allowed  to  receive  newspapers,  and 
the  ladies  brought  them  to  the  prisoners,  which  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  them. 

On  May  27,  1865,  about  500  of  us  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  29th  we  were  taken  to  the  depot 
and  put  on  the  train,  then  the  guard  released  us.  Two  or  three 
carloads  of  us  came  over  the  Northern  Central  to  Baltimore. 

I  should  have  stated  above  that  I  was  not  in  the  hospital, 
except  as  a  visitor,  but  those  I  saw  were  nicely  kept;  each  sick 
man  had  a  cot,  and  everything  dean.  One  of  my  company, 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  who  lives  at  Huntersville,  Pocahontas  Co., 
W.  Va.,  was  a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  and  he  told  me  everything  was 
plentiful  in  the  hospital  where  he  nursed.    I  also  visited  a  small- 
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pox  hospital  in  the  bottom,  and  ever)^hing  there  was  in  good 
shape.  I  did  not  fear  the  smallpox,  as  I  had  the  disease  at  the 
age  of  six  in  Ireland. 

I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information,  should  you 
desire  it.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  what  I  have  stated  are  all 
honest  facts.  You  people  living  outside  the  prison  walls  knew 
very  little  what  was  going  on  inside,  while  we  in  turn  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  was  happening,  even  in  Elmira.  As  I  have  written, 
incidents  and  memories  have  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  for  a  long  time,  and  one  would  suggest  another. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  I  am  glad  we  are  One  in  Many,  now 
and  forever.  I  have  five  boys,  and  I  desire  them  to  uphold  the 
Flag  as  high  as  any  of  the  sons  of  the  Union  Veterans. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Enos  Lyons. 

Such  letters  as  this  one  of  Mr.  Lyons's  are  substantial  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  general  conditions.  Since  the  war 
Mr.  Lyons  has  been  a  resident  of  Staunton,  has  retired  from 
business,  and,  surrounded  by  his  family,  is  dwelling  in  peace 
and  comfort.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hart,  of  Elmira,  a  near  neighbor 
and  friend  of  the  author,  has  occasion  to  visit  Staunton 
periodically,  and  has  known  Mr.  Lyons's  family  many  years. 
He  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.  Mr.  Lyons  presents 
home  credentials  of  the  strongest  character,  sending  with  his 
letter  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Hampton  H.  Wayt, 
Mayor  of  Staunton,  which  says : 

I  have  known  Mr.  Enos  Lyons  for  a  number  of  years,  also  all 
the  members  of  his  family.  Mr.  Lyons  is  a  well  known  Confeder- 
ate veteran  of  this  city,  and  had  the  reputation  dtuing  the  war 
of  being  a  brave  and  fearless  soldier.  Since  the  war  Mr.  Lyons 
has  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  Staunton,  Va.,  where  his  honesty, 
diligence,  patriotism,  love  for  his  State  and  home  have  gained  him 
lasting  friends  and  made  him  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  following  letter,  received  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
for  additional  facts,  is  so  deeply  interesting  and  readable 
that  it  is  introduced  entire.  The  character  of  the  penman- 
ship displayed  by  this  man  of  many  years,  bears  evidence  of 
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the  fact  that  he  must  have  been  a  superior  penman  in  his 
yotmger  days,  as  his  present  chirography  would  pass  muster 
anywhere,  as  being  of  superior  merit. 

Confederate  Soldiers*  Home  of  Georgia, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mar.  20,  1912. 
Mr.  Clay  W.  Holmes, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  yours  of  13th  inst.,  and  note  contents. 
In  reply  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  recall  either  Mr.  S.  T.  Hopkins 
or  Mr.  Keiley — either  in  connection  with  the  Headquarters  of  the 
prison  or  the  camp  proper.  My  memory  goes  back  to  my  in- 
troduction to  prison  Ufe  in  July,  1864,  at  Elmira,  when  I  was 
transferred  from  the  "  Old  Capitol  prison  "  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  instalment  of  Johnnies  I  am  almost  positive  was  the  first 
to  reach  Elmira  from  any  point.  I  remember  that  I  was  as- 
signed at  first  to  Ward  12,  but  after  I  was  detailed  for  duty  at 
Headquarters,  I  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  ofiice. 

Very  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Elmira,  a  notice  was  sent 
throughout  the  camp  to  the  effect  that  if  all  prisoners  who  had 
previously  been  bookkeepers,  accountants,  oflBce-men,  etc., 
would  make  application  in  writing  for  positions  at  the  prison 
Headquarters  office,  they  would  merit  attention,  and,  if  adjudged 
competent,  would  probably  be  placed  on  detail.  In  some  way  I 
secured  a  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  an  application,  carried  and  handed 
it  in  at  Headquarters.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  for  quite  a  while, 
indeed,  I  proceeded  to  forget  all  about  the  affair,  until  sitting  in 
my  Ward  12  one  day,  thinking  perhaps  of  home,  mother,  and 
Susie — Susie,  I  '11  have  you  to  know,  was  my  sweetheart — and  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  I  will  add  that  Susie  and  I  are  in  weekly 
correspondence.  She  's  a  widow  and  a  multi-grandma;  and  I 
am  in  pretty  much  the  same  bewitching  dilemma. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  was  sitting  in  my  ward  one  day,  probably 
two  weeks  after  handing  in  my  application,  when  a  great  big 
Yankee  sergeant  stepped  to  the  door  and  asked  "if  a  prisoner  by 
the  name  of  J.  C.  Ford  was  present. "  Hearing  him,  I  answered, 
"Yes."  He  (the  sergeant)  then  said,  very  abruptly,  "Well, 
sir,  you  are  to  report  at  Headquarters  immediately."  I  must 
confess  that  for  the  moment  I  was  frightened.  But,  anyhow,  I 
walked  directly  to  the  office  and  going  in,  the  Adjutant  asked  what 
he  could  do  for  me.     "Nothing,  that  I  can  think  of  right  now. " 
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I  replied.  He  then  asked  to  know  my  ng^fej^And  if  I  had  made 
application  for  work  at  Headquarters.  Reccing  an  affirmative 
response,  he  then  began  running  through  a  stack  of  applications 
lying  on  his  desk.  Finding  mine,  he  detached  it  from  the  others, 
and  handing  it  to  me  asked,  "Sir,  did  you  write  that?"  I 
whispered  softly  that  I  did.  "Well,  sir,  sit  down  and  let  me  see 
you  write  your  name. "  I  begged  to  be  excused  just  then,  sug- 
gesting that  possibly  after  a  little,  when  I  had  seen  that  I  was 
not  to  be  executed  for  my  rebellion,  I  might  become  a  shade  more 
calm  and  a  deal  less  agitated.  To  tell  the  truth,  which  I  some- 
times involuntarily  do,  I  was  skeered.  But  I  sat  down,  and  after 
the  passing  of  a  few  moments  I  soon  became  myself  again.  At 
that  time  I  was  made  a  kind  of  private  secretary  to  the  Adjutant, 
copying  all  orders,  correspondence,  etc.,  to  and  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  at  Washington,  kept  the  roster  of  U.  S.  Army  officers 
on  duty  at  Elmira,  made  daily  details  of  officers  of  the  day  and 
guard.  The  Chief  Clerk  in  the  office,  at  least  the  first  one  I 
knew,  and  this  must  have  been  near  the  last  of  August  or  the 
first  of  September,  1864,  was  John  J.  Lugenbuhl,  and  was  from 
New  Orleans — a  Louisiana  Tiger.  He  was  a  magnificent  pen- 
man, but  was  a  veritable  failure  in  the  science  of  figures,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Adjutant  displaced  him  and  appointed  me 
in  his  stead. 

I  should  have  replied  to  your  last  and  a  former  letter  at  an 
earlier  date,  but  for  quite  a  while  I  have  been  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  both  physically  and  mentally — lacking  at  least  mental 
activity;  indeed,  in  the  later  years  I  have  grown  into  a  very 
much  worn  rut — can't  somehow  turn  out  of  it.  Especially  has 
my  memory  failed  to  an  alarming  extent. 

I  also  recall,  in  connection  with  the  office  force,  Mr.  Joe 
Stansbury,  a  Baltimorean  who  enlisted  in  the  Southern  Army; 
also,  Thomas  Isbel,  a  Virginian,  and  Noah  Barlow,  I  think,  from 
Natchez,  Miss.,  the  most  beautiful  penman  I  ever  met.  There 
were  other  men  detailed  at  Headquarters  inside  the  prison,  but 
in  the  passing  of  the  years  their  names  have  gone  away,  together 
with  many  scenes  and  incidents  which  memory  would  gladly 
recall.  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  many  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  officers  who  had  charge  of  afiEairs  at  Elmira  prison.  Of 
course,  at  this  late  date  I  can  recall  but  few  names,  but  a  few  I  do 
remember,  viz. :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  C.  Moore,  Major 
Samuel  Beall,  Major  Colt,  Dr.  Stocker,  one  of  the  surgeons,  and 
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whom  I  met  in  .^ttlap^  some  years  after  the  war,  Captain  Car- 
penter, and  CaptanSSarton.  But  kindliest  of  all  do  I  remember 
Captain  H.  H.  Mott,  Adjutant,  with  whom  I  was  directly  as- 
sociated at  Headquarters.  Many  are  the  splendid  favors  that  I 
received,  and  I  trust  merited,  at  his  hands.  Another  officer's 
name  has  just  this  moment  come  to  me — Captain  R.  R.  R. 
Dumars.  I  remember  that  we  used  to  call  him  Captain  Radway's 
Ready  Relief  Dumars.  All  of  the  foregoing  officers,  I  think, 
belonged  to  a  New  York  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Yes,  that  ditch  was  dug,  and  by  Confederate  prisoners,  and 
it  played  its  part  well.  We  were  furnished  with  a  plenty  of  good 
drinking  water  by  seven  or  eight  wells.  Had  a  plenty  to  eat 
such  as  it  was,  and  generally  recognized  as  good  enough  what 
there  was  of  it. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  nearly  fifty-one 
years  ago  I  left  the  schoolroom  and  my  native  state  (Georgia)  for 
my  country's  service.  During  those  years  I  have  seen  many 
strange  changes,  and  have  been  a  part  of  them  myself.  Pageant 
after  pageant  has  passed  through  the  curious  crowds  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  just  as  I  passed  down  it 
nearly  forty-eight  years  ago  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  be  incarcerated 
in  the  Old  Capitol  prison.  I  have  seen  men  rise  to  the  high  office 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  then  occupied,  have  seen  some  of  them 
serve  faithfully  and  valiantly,  and  pass  away  from  the  scenes 
of  their  labors  and  trivunphs ;  soldiers  and  statesmen  have  come 
and  gone  in  those  years,  and  war  with  its  victories,  and  peace 
with  its  problems,  all  have  passed  before  my  anxious,  enquiring 
eyes,  and  lo,  I  have  survived  them  all — presidents,  soldiers, 
victories,  defeats,  statesmen,  little  men  and  big  men,  disaster, 
prosperity,  sorrow  and  national  rejoicing;  and  the  changes  time 
has  wrought  have  been  so  great,  that  I,  weary  and  worn,  though 
still  a  man,  seem  only  a  link  with  the  distant  past. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jas.  C.  Ford. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Letters  from  Prisoners 

N  order  to  secure  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
camp  and  treatment  accorded,  a  series  of  questions 
was  prepared,  as  follows: 


1.    What  company  and  regiment  did  you  belong  to? 
a.    The  battle  at  which  you  were  captured? 

3.  If  confined  in  any  other  prison,  where,  and  how  long? 

4.  When  you  came  to  Elmira? 

5.  When  you  left  the  prison? 

6.  What  your  treatment  in  Elmira  prison  was? 

7.  Were  the  barracks  comfortable? 

8.  How  was  the  food,  and  was  there  enough  of  it? 

9.  How  did  your  prison  rations  compare  with  yoiu:  regular 
army  rations? 

10.  What  is  your  honest  opinion  as  to  your  general  treatment 
by  the  United  States  Government? 

11.  Do  you  think  they  made  an  honest  effort  to  care  for 
you? 

12.  Were  you  ever  in  the  hospital?  If  so,  how  were  you 
cared  for? 

13.  Please  add  any  facts  you  think  would  be  of  interest. 

Accompanying  this  was  a  letter  stating  the  object  of  the 
inquiry,  explaining  the  publication  of  a  history  giving  the 
truthful  facts  as  stated  by  prisoners  themselves.  This  letter 
and  the  above  questions  were  sent  to  every  Confederate 
prisoner  whose  name  and  address  cotdd  be  secured — in  every 
case  the  same  letter. 

The  restilt  was  successful  in  the  receipt  of  a  reply  from 
the  greater  portion,  and  the  following  published  answers 
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tell  their  own  ^^H  Any  matter  irrelevant  to  the  story  is 
omitted.  The  OT^or  has  in  his  possession  the  original  of 
every  letter  referred  to  here.  They  are  published  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  sent  out. 

Palmetto,  Ga.,  Oct.  19, 191 1. 
I  belonged  to  Company  A,  7th  Ga.  Cav.  I  came  to  Elmira 
prison  in  July,  1864.  Was  exchanged  March  6,  1865.  The 
treatment  I  received  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The 
barracks  were  not  very  comfortable.  The  food  was  common, 
but  I  Uved  on  it.  It  was  not  very  plenty.  I  was  in  hospital 
two  days  and  cared  for  all  right.  I  think  Elmira  did  everything 
for  the  prisoners  which  could  be  expected. 

J.  L.  Camp. 

MoxLEY,  Ga.,  Oct.  18,  1911. 
I  was  a  member  of  Company  E,  Cobbs  Legion.  I  was  cap- 
tured near  Front  Royal  August  28,  1864,  and  sent  to  Elmira. 
I  was  released  Jxme  20,  1865.  The  barracks  were  as  comfortable 
as  could  be.  We  had  good  heaters  and  plenty  of  coal  to  keep 
them  warm  night  and  day  if  we  wanted  it.  The  food  was  as 
good  as  we  could  expect,  but  there  was  not  half  enough  of  it. 
I  was  assured  by  the  guard  that  the  same  rations  were  issued  to 
the  prisoners  as  to  the  U.  S.  troops  stationed  there.  There 
seemed  to  me  to  be  some  bad  leak  in  it  before  it  got  to  us.  We 
got  an  inch  sUce  of  bread  and  about  two  ounces  of  beef  for  break- 
fast. For  our  dinner  we  got  another  inch  cut  of  bread  and  a  pint 
of  the  liquid  the  beef  was  boiled  in.  No  supper  of  any  sort.  I 
do  think  the  U.  S.  Government  made  an  honest  effort  to  care  for 
us,  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  thieves  always  in  between  us  and 
what  was  due  us  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  never  was  in  the  hospital 
but  passed  by  it  every  day.  One  day  I  saw  a  man  down  in  the 
snow  behind  the  hospital.  I  stopped  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 
He  had  a  mush  poultice  which  had  been  used  on  a  patient  and 
then  thrown  away.  He  was  scraping  off  the  surface  of  it  and 
said  he  was  going  to  eat  it.  I  did  not  stay  to  see  him  do  it.  I 
do  not  remember  where  the  water  supply  came  from,  but  we  had 
as  good  drinking  water  as  I  ever  drank  anjrwhere.  If  there  were 
any  wells  in  the  camp  I  do  not  recall  them,  but  there  were  hy- 
drants at  all  street  crossings,  which  were  accessible  to  all  prisoners 
at  all  times  except  after  9  p.m.     I  suffered  with  hunger  all  the 
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time  I  was  there,  the  most  intense  suffering  a  man  can  endure. 
We  barely  got  enough  to  keep  us  alive,  and  some  did  die  from 
hunger  or  eating  filthy  scrap  from  the  cook  and  mess  rooms. 
Sometimes  circumstances  make  as  well  as  alter  cases.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  bad  men.  I  received  no  brutal  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  any  one  while  in  prison.  I  was  simply  turned 
into  the  stockade  and  let  alone.  Those  who  committed  offenses 
were  punished  and  sometimes  very  severely. 

Erastus  Palmer 

Evidently  Mr.  Palmer  is  confused  as  to  hydrants. 
There  were  no  hydrants  inside  the  camp.  The  camp  was 
laid  out  in  streets  and  wells  dug  at  convenient  comers,  and 
good  pumps  supplied,  as  other  prisoners  testify.  The  error 
is  very  excusable. 

Lumpkin,  Ga.,  Nov.  13, 1911. 
I  was  a  member  of  Company  E,  31st  Ga.  Inf.  I  was  captured 
at  Horse  Shoe,  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  I  was  taken  to  Point 
Lookout;  remained  there  one  month;  then  sent  to  Elmira  about 
July  8th.  Was  exchanged  March  10,  1865.  My  treatment  in 
prison  was  good.  Barracks  were  good  enough.  I  was  detailed 
as  cook  when  I  first  went  there,  and  of  course  I  had  plenty  to  eat, 
but  I  heard  some  complaints  from  those  outside.  I  was  under 
Captain  George  L.  Whiton,  whom  I  considered  a  true  friend  and  a 
perfect  gentleman.  I  was  never  in  the  hospital.  I  think  the 
intentions  of  the  U.  S.  Government  were  good,  and  they  did  the 
best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

A.  F.  Perkins,  Sr. 

Enharlee,  Ga.,  Nov.  14, 191 1. 
I  belonged  to  Company  C,  ist  Ala.  Art;  was  captured  at 
Fort  Morgan,  Ala.,  August  33,  1864;  taken  to  New  Orleans; 
from  there  was  sent,  October  i,  1864,  to  Governor's  Island;  taken 
to  Elmira,  December  3,  1864;  released  June  21,  1865.  The 
barracks  were  good.  The  food  was  well  cooked,  but  more  would 
have  been  better  for  us.  I  think  the  Government  intended  to 
treat  us  well,  but  we  were  short  of  heat  and  blankets  at  times. 
If  we  could  have  had  more  clothing  we  would  have  fared  better. 
I  was  never  sick  or  in  the  hospital,  but  I  served  as  hospital  stew- 
ard the  last  two  months  I  was  there.    The  sick  were  well  cared  for 
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as  to  food,  quarters,  and  good  beds;  plenty  of  stimulants,  but  a 
good  deal  of  it  drank  by  the  doctor;  still  there  was  plenty  for  the 
sick.  Part  of  the  camp  was  low.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1865, 
during  the  flood,  the  water  was  two  feet  deep  in  my  quarters. 
It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why,  with  fairly  good  rations, 
good  barracks,  good  hospital  treatment,  so  many  of  us  died, 
unless  it  was  the  rigorous  winter  and  light  clothing.  My  com- 
pany was  59  strong;  38  died  in  Elmira.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  the  Government  intended  to  mistreat  us,  really  they 
treated  us  very  well,  but  we  died  all  the  same.  I  speak  with 
prejudice  all  gone,  and  malice  toward  none. 

W.  P.  Whitesides. 

Edison,  Ga.,  Oct.  27,  1911. 
I  belonged  to  Company  I,  51st  Ga.  Inf.  Was  captured  at 
Cold  Harbor,  near  Richmond;  sent  to  Point  Lookout,  where  I 
remained  about  three  months;  then  transferred  to  Elmira, 
where  I  spent  one  year  and  three  days.  [The  camp  existed  for 
one  year  and  four  days,  so  he  came  with  the  first  detachment 
July  6,  1864,  and  left  with  next  to  the  last  July  9,  1865.]  My 
treatment  was  very  good  while  there.  I  had  a  friend  who  sent 
me  money  every  month  during  my  imprisonment.  The  barracks 
were  comfortable.  The  food  was  tolerably  good,  but  there  was 
not  enough  of  it.  We  had  good  wells  and  pumps  in  them.  Had 
as  good  water  to  drink,  as  I  have  ever  drank,  and  plenty  of  it.  I 
was  never  in  the  hospital,  was  not  sick  a  day  while  in  Elmira. 
I  think  the  Government  made  an  honest  effort  to  care  for  us. 

J.  R.  Mills. 

As  Mr.  Mills  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  during 
its  entire  existence,  and  the  only  one  heard  from  who  had 
been  there  the  entire  time,  he  seemed  to  be  an  important 
witness.  A  second  personal  letter  was  sent  to  him,  asking 
for  more  definite  statements  and  a  comparison  with  his 
previous  prison.     The  following  is  his  reply : 

Edison,  Ga.,  Nov.  28, 191 1. 
Your  letter  received.    You  ask  my  experience  at  Point  Look- 
out.    It  was  very  bad.     We  were  guarded  there  by  negro  soldiers. 
We  had  to  live  in  tents,  and  the  worst  water  a  man  ever  had  to 
drink  and  live.     We  could  not  go  out  of  our  tents  at  night  without 
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being  shot  at  by  negro  guards.  Elmira  prison  was  a  palace 
compared  to  Point  Lookout.  We  had  good  wards  to  live  in; 
two  good  stoves  in  each  ward;  good  bunks  to  sleep  in;  good  water 
to  drink;  good  officers  and  good  guards.  My  prison  fare  at 
Elmira  was  about  the  same  as  our  army  fare.  The  money  sent 
by  my  friend,  when  it  came,  was  taken  from  the  letter  by  the 
officer  in  charge,  and  an  order  on  the  commissary  was  given  me 
to  trade  and  get  anything  I  wanted. 

Elmira  was  the  finest  prison  for  the  Rebel  soldiers  there  was 
in  the  North. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Mills. 

Blakely,  Ga.,  Oct.  28, 1911. 

I  was  a  member  of  Company  A,  57th  Ga.  Inf. ;  captured  at 

Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  i,  1864;  sent  to  Point  Lookout,  and  from 

there,  July  12th,  to  Elmira;  exchanged  March  2,  1865.     My 

treatment  in  Elmira  was  better  than  I  expected  prisoners  to  get. 

The  barracks  were  moderately  comfortable  for  that  climate. 

The  food  was  well  cooked  but  rather  scanty  at  times.     I  was  in 

the  hospital,  but  rather  poorly  cared  for.     There  were  plenty  of 

wells  in  the  camp  and  the  best  water  I  ever  drank.     There  was  a 

bayou  passed  through,  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide  and  six  or  seven 

feet  deep.     Can't  think  it  was  made  by  man.     I  was  quartered 

in  Ward  18  near  centre  of  camp. 

R.  H.  Brooks. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  27, 191 1. 
I  belonged  to  Company  E,  6th  Ala.  Inf.;  was  captured  at 
Horse  Shoe  Bend;  was  in  Point  Lookout  for  two  months;  came 
to  Elmira  prison  in  July,  1864,  and  remained  till  after  surrender 
in  1865.  Barracks  were  very  good;  food  was  good,  two  rations 
a  day,  rather  short.  Was  in  the  hospital  ten  days;  very  well 
cared  for.  There  were  wells  in  the  camp  which  furnished  plenty 
of  good  water.  General  treatment  very  good.  Citizens  did  not 
molest  or  trouble  us ;  never  saw  any  except  once,  when  the  Masons 
came  into  camp  to  take  charge  of  a  corpse  and  bury  it. 

W.  W.  Edwards. 

Jennings,  Fla.,  Nov.  7,  191 1. 
I  was  a  member  of  Company  I,  12th  Ga.  Inf. ;  captured  at 
Spottsylvania,  May  10,  1864;  taken  to  Point  Lookout  and  kept 
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there  two  months ;  sent  to  Elmira  about  July  28th .  The  barracks 
were  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  food  was  good  but  not 
enough  for  the  prisoners.  We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  higher  officials  speculated  on  our  food.  When  a 
prisoner  did  right  he  was  treated  right.  The  meals  were  good 
and  the  water  fine. 

J.  J.  Hewitt. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  23,  1911. 

I  was  a  member  of  Company  B,  12th  N.  C.  Inf.;  captured  at 
Williamsport,  Md.,  on  retreat  from  Gettysburg.  I  was  sent  to 
Old  Capitol  prison  in  Washington,  and  from  there  to  Point  Look- 
out, where  I  stayed  one  year.  I  came  to  Elmira  under  an  as- 
sumed name  (T.  C.  Smithson)  August  7, 1864.  I  afterward  gave 
my  real  name  before  I  could  get  exchanged.  We  were  camped 
in  tents  between  the  pond  and  river  till  real  cold  weather  set  in, 
when  we  were  removed  into  comfortable  barracks  in  Ward  54. 
My  treatment  at  Elmira  was  as  good  as  I  could  expect,  but  on 
one  occasion  I  was  cursed  by  one  Captain  Bourbon,  who  threat- 
ened to  cut  my  head  off.  He  ordered  me  to  be  imprisoned  in  a 
small  dungeon  inside  the  guard-house  for  ten  days,  on  bread  and 
water,  but  thanks  to  Captain  Kidd,  who  was  officer  of  the  day, 
I  only  stayed  in  there  two  days,  which  was  enough.  I  wish  I 
knew  that  he  were  still  alive,  that  I  might  write  him  and  thank 
him  for  releasing  me  from  that  dungeon.  The  food  was  well 
prepared,  but  my  appetite  was  much  better  then  than  it  is  now. 
I  can  not  say  I  had  enough,  but  I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  that  to 
some  of  those  '"cook-house  rats,"  as  we  called  them,  who  were 
Confederates  chiefly,  and  in  charge  of  the  cooks.  The  Con- 
federate sergeants  in  charge  of  the  wards  were  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  Yankees.  I  must  honestly  confess  that  we  were  much 
better  treated  in  Elmira  than  I  expected,  for  my  experience  at 
Point  Lookout  was  horrible,  but,  from  what  I  learned  afterward, 
no  worse  than  that  at  Andersonville. 

I  was  in  hospital.  Ward  14,  for  two  weeks ;  was  cared  for  kindly 
by  the  surgeon  in  charge,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  nurses, 
for  they  drank  up  all  the  brandy,  and  if  our  friends  sent  in  any- 
thing for  us  they  would  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use.  As  to 
whether  the  U.  S.  Government  made  honest  effort  to  care  for  us, 
I  think  they  did  so  far  as  Elmira  was  concerned,  but  not  at 
Point  Lookout.    As  for  the  time  we  spent  in  Old  Capitol  prison, 
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we  were  treated  royally.  I  can  say  that  the  garrison  at  Elmira 
acted  humanely  toward  us,  except  the  negro  troops,  who  were  on 
guard  occasionally.  I  abhor  them  to  this  day.  All  things 
considered,  we  were  treated  as  well  as  we  could  expect,  and  a  great 
deal  better  than  at  some  other  prisons  North  and  South,  espe- 
cially at  Andersonville,  from  what  I  hear,  but  the  South  did  not 
have  the  means  the  North  did. 

We  had  excellent  water  at  Elmira,  and  did  not  need  any  ice 
to  make  it  palatable.  I  was  camped  in  a  tent  on  the  flat  between 
the  pond  and  river,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  guard  fence. 
Three  men  named  Herth,  French,  and  Cannon  were  in  the  tent 
with  me.  We  dug  down  about  six  feet  and  then  turned  our 
tunnel  toward  the  fence.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  a  lantern 
was  thrown  on  us  and  our  game  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  I  was 
out  at  the  time  carrying  the  dirt  in  a  haversack  and  emptying  it 
in  the  pond.  Our  intention  was  to  pass  under  the  fence  and  cut 
into  the  river,  and  then  drop  into  the  river  and  swim  away.  I 
heard  of  another  tunnel  under  Hospital  Ward  14,  which  was  being 
dug  while  I  was  a  patient  there,  but  I  could  not  take  a  hand  in  it 
as  I  was  sick. 

M.  T.  Wade. 

Meigs,  Ga.,  Nov.  2, 191 1. 
I  belonged  to  Company  F,  51st  Ga.  Inf.;  was  captured  at 
Cold  Harbor  June  i,  1864 ;  sent  to  Point  Lookout,  and  from  there, 
July  6th,  to  Elmira;  was  sent  home  June  17,  1865.  My  treat- 
ment was  as  good  as  I  could  expect.  The  barracks  were  com- 
fortable and  kept  in  good  condition.  The  food  was  good  but 
somewhat  short;  not  more  than  half  we  could  have  eaten  with  a 
good  relish.  Treatment  by  the  guards  was  very  good  most  of  the 
time.  The  negro  guard  we  had  at  times  was  not  desirable  at  all. 
The  Government  did  very  well,  but  I  know  they  could  have  done 
better.  Never  was  in  the  hospital,  but  had  a  friend  who  was,  and 
he  was  pleased.  The  water  was  fine.  The  ditch  which  went 
from  the  river  to  the  pond  was  a  great  thing,  taking  all  the  filth 
from  the  groimds,  and  I  consider  that  it  was  a  great  blessing 

to  us. 

M.  A.  Bunch. 

Mebane,  N.  C,  Nov.  i,  1911. 
I  belonged  to  Company  C,  24th  N.  C.  Inf. ;  was  captured  at 
Petersburg;  taken  to  Point  Lookout,  and  from  there  to  Elmira; 
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released  June  17,  1865.  Barracks  were  comfortable;  food  was 
good,  pork  and  beans  and  baker's  bread,  and  there  was  plenty 
for  me.  Treatment  as  good  as  I  could  expect  in  any  prison.  I 
was  in  the  hospital  and  well  cared  for.  The  water  was  good. 
There  was  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  and  I  have  seen  it  when  it 
was  so  filthy  it  looked  green.  Some  of  the  prisoners  did  not 
think  they  got  enough  to  eat;  all  got  the  same  ration,  but  what 
would  satisfy  one  would  not  another. 

J.  S.  Johnson. 

Tazewell,  Ga.,  Oct.  23, 191 1. 
Was  a  member  of  Company  A,  27th  Ga.  Inf. ;  captured  first  at 
South  Mountain  in  1862,  sent  to  Fort  Delaware,  held  two  months 
and  exchanged.  Captured  again  at  Petersburg,  June  16,  1864; 
sent  to  Point  Lookout  for  about  three  months,  and  then  to  Elmira 
in  September,  1864.  Released  June  16,  1865.  I  fared  better  at 
Elmira  than  at  other  prison  camps.  The  barracks  were  very 
comfortable.  The  food  was  reasonably  good:  can't  say  I  had 
plenty.  I  suppose  we  were  treated  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  No  prison  life  is  pleasant.  Was  never  in  the 
hospital  myself,  but  visited  some  of  my  company  who  were  sick. 
They  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for.    We  had  plenty  of  good  water. 

A.  J.  McElmurray. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  i,  1911. 
I  belonged  to  Company  C,  27th  S.  C.  Inf. ;  captured  at  Drury's 
Bluff;  taken  to  Point  Lookout  May  19,  1864.  Here  we  had  three 
meals  a  day,  meat,  soup,  crackers,  and  bread.  Wecotdd  eat  all 
we  wanted  to.  Stayed  there  two  months.  Transferred  to  Elmira 
July  26,  1864,  and  quartered  in  Barrack  No.  8.  After  the  bar- 
racks were  filled  the  new  arrivals  were  put  in  "A"  tents.  The 
men  built  mud  chimneys  at  end  of  the  tent.  We  got  four  sticks 
of  wood  each  day  for  each  tent.  In  the  barracks  they  had  wood 
stoves  till  severe  weather  came,  and  then  they  put  in  coal  stoves. 
Had  plenty  of  coal.  The  new  barracks  were  warmer  than  the  old 
ones.  The  quality  of  food  was  good,  but  the  quantity  was  limited. 
We  had  two  meals  each  day;  breakfast  at  7:30 —  a  piece  of  meat 
and  one  slice  of  fresh  baker's  bread  about  one  inch  thick;  dinner 
at  2:30 — another  piece  of  bread,  same  size,  and  bean  soup — 
more  soup  than  beans.  The  meat  was  often  frozen  in  winter. 
I  was  put  in  the  guard-house  for  trying  to  make  soup  in  a  kettle 
out  of  my  ration  of  frozen  meat.     I  did  not  get  enough  to  eat; 
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never  had  coffee.  The  water  was  excellent;  deep  wells  and  good 
pumps.  It  was  so  good  that  the  men  drank  too  much  and  it 
frequently  gave  them  diarrhoea.  Captain  G.  L.  Whiton,  of  the 
guard,  had  a  dog.  Some  prisoner  stole  it,  butchered  it,  and  the 
prisoners  ate  it.  The  Captain  could  not  find  out  who  did  it, 
so  the  men  were  deprived  of  dinner  till  he  could  discover  the 
guilty  one.  The  men  were  really  so  hungry  that  they  would  eat 
almost  anj^hing.  Those  who  had  money  could  buy  tobacco, 
fruits,  and  cabbage  from  the  camp  sutler.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
received  money  from  their  friends,  and  the  sutler  did  a  business 
which  amounted  to  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  day.  The 
prisoners  were  supplied  with  some  clothing  at  different  times. 
In  the  spring,  by  arrangement  between  the  two  Governments, 
the  Confederates  sent  three  men  there  to  distribute  clothing 
furnished  by  the  South.  I  was  not  very  well  supplied  with 
clothing.  A  coat  was  given  me  by  a  citizen  of  Elmira.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow  during  the  winter.  We  had  to  stand  in 
snow  for  roU-caU  every  day,  and  we  got  very  cold.  I  was  never 
in  the  hospital  as  a  patient,  but  for  some  time  was  on  detail  in 
hospital  service.  Then  I  got  plenty  to  eat,  as  did  all  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  any  way,  but  the  rank  and  file  did  not.  Colonel 
Moore,  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  most  of  the  time,  was  a  very 
excellent  man  and  very  kind  to  the  prisoners. 

J.  H.  Michaels. 

Roanoke,  Ala.,  Nov.  15,  191 1. 
I  belonged  to  Company  F,  14th  Ala.  Inf. ;  captured  at  Han- 
over Junction  in  May,  1864,  and  taken  to  Point  Lookout;  sent 
from  there  to  Elmira  in  June;  released  June  30,  1865.  The 
barracks  were  comfortable.  Treatment  was  tolerably  good  for 
prisoners,  but  the  food  was  mighty  light.  I  never  was  in  the 
hospital.  The  sick  were  very  well  cared  for.  I  was  company 
sergeant  at  the  hospital  and  got  plenty  to  eat. 

J.  T.  Hudson. 

Bluffton  Ga.,  Nov.  8,  1911. 
I  belonged  to  lath  Ga.  Inf.;  captured  near  Spottsylvania, 
battle  of  the  Wilderness;  taken  to  Old  Capitol  prison;  kept  there 
about  one  month,  then  to  Point  Lookout  for  another  month, 
and  in  July,  1864,  came  to  Elmira.  Released  July  3,  1865.  The 
barracks  were  very  uncomfortable  in  winter.     The  bread  and 
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meat  we  got  for  food  were  very  good;  the  soup  was  very  bad;  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  made  from  spoiled  vegetables.  There  was  not 
half  enough  of  it.  We  had  plenty  of  good  water  all  the  time  I 
was  there.  I  was  never  in  the  hospital.  My  treatment  by  the 
privates  of  the  guard  was  very  good,  but  by  the  officers  of  the 
guard  very  bad.  If  I  ever  had  any  prejudice  against  any  of 
the  U.  S.  soldiers  I  lost  it  before  the  war  was  over. 

P.  H.  Singleton. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  i8,  1911. 
I  was  a  member  of  Company  F,  3d  Va.  Cav.;  captured  at 
Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  sent  to  Old  Capitol  prison  for  three  months; 
then  to  Elmira  with  the  first  detachment.  Exchanged  latter 
part  of  the  winter.  Treatment  was  fair  for  prison  life;  barracks 
reasonably  comfortable;  food  fair,  but  supply  not  over-abundant. 
General  treatment  as  reasonable  as  could  be  expected.  The 
Government  made  an  honest  effort  to  care  for  prisoners  properly. 
Was  never  in  the  hospital.  Prison  fare  compared  favorably 
with  our  regular  Southern  army  rations.  I  worked  while  in 
prison  and  therefore  fared  better  than  the  rank  and  file. 

W.  S.  Terrell. 

Claremont,  N.  C,  Nov.  25,  191 1. 
I  was  a  member  of  Company  F,  32  d  N.  C.  Inf. ;  captured  at 
Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  and  taken  to  Point  Lookout.  Remained 
there  three  months,  and  then  transferred  to  Elmira  in  July,  1864; 
released  in  June,  1865.  The  barracks  were  not  so  very  comfort- 
able. The  food  was  very  light,  not  as  plenty  as  it  should  have 
been.  I  was  in  the  hospital  and  well  treated.  The  wells  were 
plenty  and  the  water  good. 

Isaac  N.  Kale. 

Ringgold,  Ga.,  Nov.  26,  191 1. 
I  was  a  member  of  Company  C,  nth  Ga.  Vols. ;  captured  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864;  taken  to  Point  Look- 
out, and  removed  to  Elmira  in  August,  1864;  released  June  27, 
1865.  Some  of  us  stayed  in  tents  till  January.  We  drew  two 
four-foot  sticks  of  wood  each  day  for  one  stove.  When  the 
barracks  were  done  we  were  moved  into  them.  There  were  two 
coal  stoves  in  each  building  for  about  200  men.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  fire  till  a  Federal  sergeant  came  at  daylight 
to  make  it  for  us.     No  fire  was  allowed  in  the  stoves  after  nine 
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o'clock  at  night.  We  slept  three  in  a  bunk  on  one  blanket  and 
covered  with  two.  They  finally  allowed  us  two  blankets  for 
each  man.  My  feet  were  frost-bitten.  As  to  food,  we  drew  at 
9  A.M.,  what  was  supposed  to  be  four  ounces  of  fresh  baker's 
bread  and  about  two  ounces  of  meat;  at  2  P.M.,  four  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  pint  of  soup,  in  which  the  meat  had  been  boiled  with 
a  little  rice,  Irish  potatoes  or  beans.  This  comprised  one  day's 
ration.  Our  army  ration  was  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of 
bacon  or  a  potmd  of  beef,  with  plenty  of  coffee,  rice,  and  sugar. 
After  1862,  we  got  no  coffee  except  what  we  captured  from  the 
Federals.  I  was  not  punished  in  camp  or  prison.  I  always  obeyed 
orders.  I  have  seen  men  pvmished  by  carrying  sticks  of  wood 
two  hours  at  a  time,  for  what  we  called  "flanking"  rations,  which 
was  taking  two  rations  off  the  table  instead  of  one. 

The  cook-house  sergeant  had  a  little  dog.  Two  prisoners 
caught  it  one  night  and  killed  it.  They  were  caught  next  morning 
in  the  act  of  cooking  it.  They  put ' '  barrel  shirts  "  on  them  with  a 
sign  in  front  "I  am  a  dog  eater, "  and  marched  them  around  the 
camp  several  days  with  the  fife  and  drum  following  them. 

There  was  a  hopper  in  the  cook  house  in  which  to  pour  the 
slops  and  refuse,  which  was  conveyed  off  in  a  sluiceway  made  of 
plank.  I  have  seen  men  crawl  under  the  cook  house  and  fish 
out  the  settlings  and  eat  them.  I  think  the  Government  fur- 
nished more  rations  than  we  really  got.  The  cooks  and  waiters 
were  prisoners.  They  carried  out  meat  in  their  bosoms  and  sold 
it,  for  I  have  bought  it  from  them.  As  to  wells,  we  had  as  fine 
water  as  the  State  afforded. 

I  never  was  in  the  hospital,  though  I  had  pneumonia  and 
stayed  in  my  tent.  There  were  a  lot  of  prisoners  who  claimed  to 
be  doctors  for  their  own  interest,  which  was  to  get  plenty  to  eat. 
One  was  sent  to  care  for  me.  He  did  me  no  good.  I  sent  to 
headquarters  for  a  Federal  doctor.  He  came,  and  I  began  to 
improve  at  once.  I  think  I  owe  my  existence  to  his  kind  atten- 
tion.    In  my  opinion  the  medical  authorities  did  their  duty. 

I  did  not  live  on  the  rations  I  drew  entirely.  I  made  watch 
chains  out  of  horse  hair,  and  finger  rings  out  of  gutta-percha 
buttons,  and  sold  them.  I  could  buy  anything  from  the  camp 
sutler.  Our  camp  was  kept  nice  and  clean  by  a  detail  of  prisoners. 
They  made  a  nice  flower  garden,  with  a  mound  in  the  centre  of 
it.  The  guards  gave  us  all  the  privileges  they  dared  to.  Major 
Colt  was  a  jolly  fellow.     I  was  well  acquainted  with  him.     I  had 
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to  go  to  headquarters,  whenever  any  package  came  for  me,  to 
sign  the  receipt. 

My  recollections  of  Elmira  are  not  unpleasant.  The  day  I 
was  released  I  remained  from  lo  a.m.,  to  7  p.m.,  waiting  for  trans- 
portation. I  was  shown  great  kindness  by  the  citizens.  It  was 
a  great  day  of  rejoicing  that  I  had  lived  to  be  once  more  a  free 
man. 

J.  A.  Hooper. 

Bascomville,  S.  C,  Nov.  23,  1911. 

I  belonged  to  Company  B,  4th  S.  C.  Cav. ;  captured  at  Tre- 
vilian  Station,  Va.,  June  11,  1864;  sent  to  Point  Lookout  for  a 
month,  and  then  transferred  to  Elmira  latter  part  of  July. 
Released  July  5,  1865. 

As  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  I  think  of  it  now,  I  was,  I  believe, 
fairly  treated,  but  as  a  boy  then,  restraint  was  irksome.  The 
barracks  were  fairly  comfortable,  except  in  extremely  cold 
weather  it  was  very  hard  for  those  who  were  accustomed  to  a 
much  warmer  climate.  The  food  was  palatable  and  nourishing, 
but  rather  scant  for  most  of  us ;  however,  I  kept  my  flesh  and  good 
feelings  till  diarrhoea  overtook  me  in  March,  1865.  Was  hungry 
most  of  the  time  when  I  felt  well.  I  was  in  the  hospital  several 
weeks.  The  wards  were  clean.  The  surgeon  visited  us  twice  a 
day;  baths  were  prescribed  and  provided;  the  hospital  fare  was 
good. 

I  do  not  remember  how  many  wells  there  were,  but  the  water 
iwas  as  good  as  any  I  ever  drank,  before  or  since. 

I  remember  Captain  Bennett  Mtmger  with  much  pleasure. 
Every  prisoner  was  a  friend  to  him,  and  I  don't  think  a  prisoner 
there  would  have  knowingly  shot  at  him  at  the  front,  nor  would 
they  have  captured  him. 

The  general  treatment  of  prisoners  was  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  but  we  disliked  to  have  negro  guards  placed  over  us. 

L.  M.  Ford. 

Beekyville,  Va.,  Nov.  17,  1911. 
I  was  a  member  of  Company  P,  52d  Va.  Inf.;  captured  at 
Bethesda  Church,  May  30,  1864;  sent  to  Point  Lookout,  and 
from  there  to  Elmira,  July  6,  1864.  Released  June  30,  1865. 
The  prison  treatment  was  very  good  generally,  but  when  some 
order  was  disobeyed  they  were  very  severe.     The  barracks  were 
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all  right  in  summer,  but  too  cold  for  comfort  in  winter,  as  they 
only  had  two  stoves  in  large  barracks  for  1 50  men.  The  food  as  a 
general  thing  was  very  good,  but  not  enough  of  it.  There  was 
just  enough  to  make  us  hungry.  As  to  treatment,  they  allowed 
us  to  suffer  from  cold  and  lack  of  clothing.  I  received  one  thin 
pair  of  pants,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  shoddy  overcoat  cut  off  at  the 
waist.  I  was  never  in  the  hospital.  In  the  Confederate  army, 
could  get  enough  to  eat  most  of  the  time,  but  in  the  prison  never. 
One  very  cold  day  I  took  a  stick  of  wood  from  the  wood-pile. 
They  put  me  in  the  guard  house  forty-eight  hours  on  bread  and 
water,  and  made  me  wear  a  pork-barrel  shirt  aroimd  a  ring  in  the 
snow  four  times — two  hours  at  a  time.  The  wells  were  good  and 
the  water  cold.  The  water  at  Point  Lookout  was  very  warm  and 
bad. 

J.  C.  Rutherford. 

Greenville,  Ala.,  Dec.  27,  191 1. 
I  was  a  member  of  Jeff  Davis  Artillery,  Carter's  Battalion, 
Jackson's  Corps;  captured  at  battle  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Spotsyl- 
vania C.  H.,  May  12,  1864;  taken  to  Belle  Plains  and  from  there 
to  Point  Lookout,  where  I  remained  till  July  6,  1864,  when  I  was 
transferred  to  Elmira.  Escaped  by  tunnel  October  7,  1864. 
(See  tunnel  story.)  Occupied  a  tent;  had  plenty  of  food,  but  of 
common  quality.  I  cannot  say  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
treated  us  any  worse  than  we  would  have  treated  them  under 
similar  circumstances.  I  think  they  made  an  honest  effort  to 
care  for  us,  but  the  subordinate  officers  did  not  always  carry  out 
their  orders.    Never  was  in  the  hospital. 

Wash.  B.  Traweek. 

Waldron,  Ark.,  Dec.  27, 191 1. 
I  enlisted  at  Athens,  Ala.,  May  6,  1861,  in  Company  F,  19th 
Ala.  Inf.;  was  in  all  the  marches,  skirmishes,  and  battles  in 
Virginia  and  Indiana  except  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  Fred- 
ericksburg. Was  badly  wounded  at  Antietam.  On  entering 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  I  was  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  there 
taken  prisoner.  May  6,  1864;  sent  to  Point  Lookout;  made  my 
escape  from  there,  but  was  recaptured  three  days  after.  On 
August  1 6th  I  was  taken  with  1200  prisoners  to  Elmira.  I  had 
sufficient  food  to  satisfy  me.  Was  never  in  hospital.  General 
treatment  was  all  right.      I  obeyed  all  rules  of  the  prison 
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except  one.    I  was  ordered  to  stay,  but  I  did  not.     (See  tunnel 
story.) 

Cecrops  Malone. 

Fort  Sumter,  Ark.,  Dec.  30, 1911. 

I  belonged  to  Company  I,  9th  Ala.  Inf. ;  captured  at  battle 
of  the  Wilderness;  taken  to  Point  Lookout  for  two  months; 
sent  to  Elmira  in  October,  1864;  released  June  14,  1865.  Treat- 
ment was  good.  Major  Colt,  who  was  in  charge  of  prison,  was  a 
good  man ;  barracks  were  good ;  food  was  good  but  scant.  I  think 
the  Government  made  honest  effort  to  care  for  us,  but  sometimes 
the  Government  and  sub-contractors  were  not  honest.  Never 
was  in  hospital. 

Jas.  M.  Gilmore,  a  member  of  Company  C,  nth  Miss.  Inf., 
was  a  prisoner  at  Elmira.  He  had  a  position  in  the  dining-room 
and  managed  to  "flank"  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  rations  a 
day,  and  after  eating  all  we  wanted,  I  sold  the  remainder.  We 
aggregated  the  amount  to  be  something  like  10,000,  so  you  can 
see  we  cared  but  little  about  how  the  Government  issued  rations. 
A  month  or  so  before  the  surrender  Gilmore  was  relieved  of  his 
position  because  he  refused  to  take  the  oath,  but  got  another 
position  as  orderly  for  one  Smyth,  of  the  2d  Miss.  Regiment,  who 
was  appointed  clerk  to  issue  shoes  to  the  prisoners — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  shoes  were  furnished  by  the  Confederate  or 
U.  S.  Government.  At  any  rate  there  had  been  but  about  one 
pair  to  the  ward  issued  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and 
of  course  everything  shut  down  when  the  news  was  known. 
There  were  from  three  to  five  thousand  pairs.  Gilmore ' '  flanked ' ' 
them.  I  commenced  selling  them  at  $1.00  per  pair,  then  75 — 
50 — 25  cents,  and  the  last  week  I  sold  1000  pairs  for  ten  cents,  so 
you  can  see  we  were  in  the  service. 

J.  L.  Williams. 

Graham,  N.  C,  Jan.  31,  1912. 
I  was  captured  on  the  Rappahannock  River  in  the  late  fall  of 
1863,  and  taken  to  Point  Lookout  till  October,  1864,  when  I  was 
sent  to  Elmira.  I  remained  there  till  after  the  surrender.  The 
treatment  I  received  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The 
barracks  were  fairly  comfortable ;  the  food  was  fairly  good,  but 
not  as  much  as  we  could  eat,  but  we  made  out  right  well  on  what 
we  got.     I  was  never  in  the  hospital.     In  regard  to  my  idea  of 
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the  teeatment  while  a  prisoner  there,  it  was  good,  much  better 
than  could  have  been  expected.  I  think  the  Government  made 
an  honest  effort  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners.  Please  give 
General  Tracy  my  best  respects,  and  say  to  him  that  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  he  showed  the  prisoners.  I  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  your  noble  work. 

Jas.  T.  Bradshaw. 

As  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  general  evidence,  of  a 
sincere  and  serious  character,  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  record  in  substantiating  our  claim  as  to  the  humane  treat- 
ment received,  the  following  shows  a  little  of  the  htunor 
possessed  by  some  of  the  boys.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
see  the  original  to  enjoy  it  properly. 

Claremont,  N.  C,  Oct.  4, 191 1. 
I  saw  in  the  Catawba  County  News  that  you  hoped  to  secure 
letters  from  every  Confederate  confined  in  the  prison  at  Elmira. 

I  was  there  you  bet.     I  was  a  guest  for  eleven  months.     I  was 

fed  on  bean  soup,  and  if  there  was  one  bean  in  a  pint  of  soup 

there  was  a  peck.     We  had  a  flood  while  I  was  there,  from  the 

snow  melting  in  the  mountains.     It  made  us  climb  to  the  second 

bunk  like  possums.     I  saw  the  Yankees  sail  through  our  wards 

in  little  skiffs,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the  other.     While  the 

flood  was  on  I  thought  I  would  go  out  one  evening  and  look  around. 

On  my  way  back  I  missed  the  bridge  and  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 

was  baptized,  all  by  myself,  in  ice  water,  and  that  is  the  reason 

why  I  am  a  Baptist  stiU. 

I.  N.  Kale. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  17,  1912. 
I  belonged  to  Company  B,  ist  S.  C.  Vols.     I  was  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Northana  River,  May  24,  1864.     The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  23d,  but  the  enemy  did  not  capture  me  until  about 

II  A.M.,  on  the  24th,  as  I  dodged  and  hid  from  a  flanking  party 
that  had  cut  me  off  from  my  command.  I  was  taken  by  the 
same  men  who  captured  Berry  Benson.  These  men  told  me 
about  his  capture,  and  attempted  escape  by  knocking  the  gun 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  and  his  break  for 
liberty.  They  also  showed  me  a  dirk  knife  they  had  taken  from 
him,  with  the  name  "Z.  Benson"  carved  on  the  handle.     I  told 
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them  it  was  not  Berry  Benson,  but  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
knife  was  that  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  Berry  himself.  I  was 
taken  to  Point  Lookout,  kept  there  about  a  month,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  Elmira,  where  I  arrived  July  12,  1864.  I  left  Elmira 
March  5,  1865.  I  got  out  with  a  load  of  sick  prisoners,  by  play- 
ing sick.  I  was  given  a  pay-roll  furlough  on  March  15,  1865, 
after  reaching  home. 

I  considered  the  fare  very  rough.  We  got  about  enough  to 
eat  to  keep  us  wanting  more.  They  would  punish  the  prisoners 
for  the  violation  of  their  arbitrary  rules.  I  cannot  say  the 
barracks  were  comfortable,  as  there  were  only  two  stoves  to  a 
building  100  feet  long  and  100  men  to  get  warmth  from  them. 

The  food  was  miserably  cooked,  and  not  half  enough.  I  saw 
men  picking  up  the  waste  around  the  hospitals  and  eating  it. 
I  also  saw  men  with  dressed  rats  offering  to  sell  them.  I  did 
not  see  any  one  eating  them. 

As  to  general  treatment,  my  honest  opinion  is  that  they  could 
have  treated  us  much  better  without  much  effort.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  have  made  the  effort,  but  the  agents  of  the 
Government  failed  most  miserably. 

I  was  never  in  the  hospital  and  cannot  say  how  the  sick  were 
treated.  I  was  one  of  the  tunnellers  under  the  hospital.  I  was 
caught  in  my  ttmnel  on  the  night  of  October  24,  1864.  Major 
H.  V.  Colt  had  me  put  in  a  cell,  and  made  me  carry  a  "barrel 
shirt"  in  front  of  his  tent  what  seemed  to  me  five  hours  each  day 
for  five  days,  after  which  I  was  kept  in  the  guard  house,  closely 
guarded,  for  seventy-one  days.  I  did  not  get  out  till  February, 
1865. 

John  M.  Hood. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Some  Interesting  Facts. 

IN  the  writing  of  a  book  of  this  character  much  depends 
on  other  people.  It  wiU  be  discovered  by  the  author 
who  luidertakes  it  that  some  people  are  proverbially 
slow  in  responding  to  inquiries  for  information,  and  some 
never  reply  at  all.  This  book  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
both  causes.  To  delay  the  making  of  copy  tiU  all  responses 
are  received  would  consign  it  to  obhvion,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  author  of  this  volume  is  concerned.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  after  being  prepared 
for  the  printer  it  is  difficult  to  make  additions  and  still 
preserve  clean  copy. 

This  chapter  has  been  introduced  to  provide  a  place  for 
matter  delayed  in  arrival  or  forgotten  in  course  of  writing 
the  story,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  author  to 
introduce  such  editorial  remarks  as  could  not  consistently  be 
included  in  the  body  of  the  history.  The  absence  of  foot- 
notes may  be  noticed  by  readers.  This  is  due  to  the  author's 
distaste  for  them,  as  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  writing  has  taught  him  that  the 
general  pubUc  is  averse  to  them. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  study  or  introduce  a  literary 
style.  Facts  expressed  tersely  in  the  simplest  terms,  and 
plain  language  meet  the  approval  of  the  reading  public  and 
result  in  a  greater  enjoyment  of  reading.  Those  interested 
in  scientific  investigation  of  special  conditions  pertaining  to 
the  subject  will  find  sufficient  to  put  them  on  the  right  track. 
Literary  favor  is  the  last  thing  sought  after,  and  an  escape 
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from  the  customary  newspaper  or  magazine  style  the  most 
desired. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Sergeant  Berry  Benson  of 
the  First  South  Carolina  Volimteers,  in  the  preparation  of 
this,  the  most  interesting  story  of  Elmira  prison,  and,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Civil  War.  His 
efforts  have  been  entirely  voluntary  and  unremitting.  He 
has  not  only  given  of  his  own  time,  but  he  has  enlisted  the 
efforts  of  his  friends.  He  graciously  declined  a  tender  of 
material  compensation  for  his  labor,  writing  as  foUows: 

You  have  thanked  me  for  the  trouble  I  am  taking  to  help  you. 
You  have  offered  monetary  remuneration,  for  which  I  thank  you, 
appreciating  the  spirit  in  which  you  offer  it,  but  I  must  refuse 
that,  because  I  do  not  need  it.  I  imagine  that  your  book  wUl 
have  special  interest  for  the  people  of  Elmira  and  vicinity,  and 
that  the  accounts  of  the  escaped  prisoners,  as  to  the  first  few  days, 
while  still  in  the  country  not  far  from  Elmira,  will  be  interesting. 
I  want  to  help  you  get  your  account  of  these  in  the  best  shape 
possible,  by  making  what  I  say  as  truthful  as  memory,  and  some 
old  notes  taken  then  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  a  grateful  work  of  fraternal  kindness  on  Mr. 
Benson's  part,  and  the  author  believes  that  every  reader  of 
the  book.  North  or  South,  will  feel  a  sense  of  appreciation 
after  reading  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  famous  tunnel 
escape. 

Mr.  Benson  has  two  homes,  one  in  North  Augusta,  a 
suburb  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  one  in  Washington  City, 
where  he  was  once  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  occupation  is  that 
of  expert  accoimtant;  his  services  are  in  constant  demand  by 
the  cotton  mills  and  commercial  houses  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  His  Zero  System  of  Detect- 
ing and  Arresting  Errors  in  Bookkeeping  has  a  large  sale 
among  bookkeepers  in  all  states  of  the  Union.  But  he  likes 
(he  says)  much  better  than  accovmting,  working  in  his 
garden  or  at  carpentry.  His  chief  delight  is  to  take  ten- 
or twenty-mile  tramps,  Sundays,  through  fields  and  forest. 
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He  knows  every  footpath  for  miles  around;  and  "he  knows 
the  birds  without  a  gun. " 

He  has  two  sons,  Arthur,  a  teller  in  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Bank;  and  Charles,  road  engineer  for  Aiken  County,  S.  C. 
One  daughter,  Jeanie,  after  three  years'  study  in  New  York, 
is  a  teacher  in  violin;  OUve,  a  teacher  in  piano. 

Amongst  Mr.  Benson's  best  literary  work  is  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Century  Magazine,  in  the  years  1894,  '95  >  '96, 
under  the  title  "Outlines." 

Mr.  Blackwood  Benson,  referred  to  in  the  story  of 
Sergeant  Benson's  escape,  is  a  younger  brother  of  Berry 
Benson,  and  is  now  Uving  at  Austin,  Texas.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  stories  of  the  war,  among  them  Who  Goes  There, 
A  Friend  with  the  Countersign,  Bayard's  Courier,  Old  Squire. 
It  has  not  been  the  author's  privilege  to  see  or  read  any 
of  his  writings,  but  judging  from  the  versatility  of  Berry 
Benson's  pen,  these  books  shotdd  be  very  interesting. 

In  taking  account  of  the  statements  made  by  prisoners 
in  their  letters,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  nearly 
fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  events  occurred  about 
which  they  write.  Every  man  must  of  necessity  be  over 
sixty,  and  most  of  them  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
memory  of  the  best  of  us  is  Kkely  to  prove  treacherous,  and 
so  some  conflict  of  evidence  in  regard  to  particidar  facts  is 
not  surprising.  So  much  has  transpired  since  in  the  lives 
of  every  one  that  the  main  facts  can  only  be  expected  to  be 
accurate.  There  is  with  it  all  a  surprising  unanimity  in  the 
evidence  of  every  one  on  some  of  the  vital  points.  Without 
doubt,  as  those  who  have  testified  read  this  history,  other 
facts,  forgotten  for  years  perhaps,  will  be  recalled  as  they 
see  before  them  the  word  picture  of  the  old  prison  camp. 

Everybody  in  Elmira  knows  Miles  Trout.  In  war  times 
he  was  a  blacksmith,  and  he  is  stiU.  At  that  time  the 
firm  of  Trout,  Schlosser  &  Co.,  and  John  T.  Ayres, 
were  the  leading  blacksmiths,  but  Mr.  Ayres  was  really  a 
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wagonmaker,  with  a  blacksmith  shop  attached  for  bis  own 
use  most  largely.  Trout,  Schlosser  &  Co.  were  also  wagon- 
makers,  but  they  maintained  the  most  extensive  horse- 
shoeing establishment  in  the  city,  and  it  remains  to  this  day 
the  same.  These  two  firms  are  the  only  ones  now  in  the 
business  who  were  engaged  in  it  during  war  times.  Mr. 
Ayres  has  grown  old  at  the  work  and  has  practically  re- 
tired, but  Mr.  Trout  is  still  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  and  does 
as  much  work  as  any  one  of  the  twenty  or  more  men  in  his 
employ. 

The  shop  was  located  at  N0.251  East  Water  Street,  foot 
of  Fox  Street.  The  same  old  shop  stands  there  to-day  in 
practically  the  same  condition,  although  the  number  is  now 
450  under  a  new  system  of  numbers.  After  a  time  Mr. 
Trout  bought  out  his  partners,  and  to-day  it  is  Miles  Trout. 
He  has  added  a  large  wagc^  department,  does  carriage 
trimming,  repairs  automobiles,  and  has  a  very  extensive 
plant,  but  Mr.  Trout  still  wears  a  leather  apron  and  shoes 
horses  just  as  he  did  then.  Mr.  Trout  did  all  the  blacksmith- 
ing  for  the  post  and  the  prison  camp.  From  him  the  follow- 
ing interesting  data  have  been  obtained. 

The  contract  for  bake  ovens  was  let  to  Cook  &  Covell, 
later  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  who  employed  Mr.  Trout  to  do  the 
iron  work.  The  ovens  were  made  of  brick,  bmlt  square,  and 
held  in  place  by  iron  stay  rods.  They  first  bvult  one,  and  as 
the  prisoners  kept  increasing  in  numbers  additional  ovens 
were  added  till  there  were  five  in  operation,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  at  least  one  thousand  loaves  per  day.  These 
ovens  were  located  near  the  cook  house. 

The  same  contractors  supplied  the  police  carts,  as  they 
were  called,  for  removing  the  refuse  from  the  camp.  There 
were  about  twenty-four  of  these  carts,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Trout  built.  They  were  two-wheeled  carts,  resembling 
the  regular  dump  carts  now  used  by  contractors  for  hauling 
dirt.  Each  cart  was  drawn  by  a  horse  having  a  wooden 
saddle,  over  which  was  hung  the  chain  which  supported  the 
thills.     These  carts  were  busy  all  day  gathering  up  the  dirt 
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and  refuse  which  was  carted  away.    It  was  a  part  of  the 
regular  policing  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Smith  kept  a  bakery  on  Water  Street,  in  the 
Rathbun  House  block,  and  in  connection  with  it  he  had  a 
steam  bakery  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Hotel 
Rathbun  as  a  garage,  facing  on  Exchange  Place.  This 
was  the  first  steam  bakery  between  New  York  and  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Smith  had  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  supplying 
5000  loaves  of  bread  every  twenty-four  hours.  Up  to  the 
time  the  first  bake  oven  was  completed  within  the  prison 
grounds  Mr.  Smith  supplied  the  bread  for  the  prisoners. 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  winter 
of  1864-5.  It  was  the  common  talk  in  town  that  it  seemed 
hardly  fair  that  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  go  without  fresh 
eggs  while  the  hospital  in  the  prison  camp  was  supplying  its 
patients  freely  with  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  hospital 
department  did  get  all  the  fresh  eggs  obtainable. 

Mr.  Sutherland  DeWitt  was  agent  for  the  United  States 
Express  Company  during  the  war.  He  states  that  orders 
were  issued  by  the  commandant  of  the  prison  that  packages 
should  not  be  received  for  prisoners  unless  all  charges  had 
been  prepaid.  One  day  a  nice  box  of  oranges  came  from 
Baltimore  for  a  sick  prisoner,  with  charges  unpaid.  The 
commanding  officer  refused  to  receive  it,  so  it  came  back  to 
the  office.  I  went  up  with  it  myself,  and  a  second  time  the 
box  was  refused.  I  told  the  officer  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor, 
sick  prisoners  and  thought  they  ought  to  have  the  oranges. 
So  I  paid  the  express  charges  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  the 
box  was  received  and  given  to  the  prisoners. 

All  food,  and  in  fact  everything  furnished  to  the  prison 
camp,  was  purchased  through  contractors,  and  aU  contracts 
were  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Contractors  had  to  make  low 
bids  in  those  days,  as  they  do  now,  to  secure  a  contract,  and 
it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  first  aim  would  be  to 
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get  the  best  of  the  Government  at  every  turn,  because  the 
price  was  likely  to  be  below  the  general  average  cost  of  any 
product.  While  no  definite  proofs  of  dishonesty  can  be 
produced  at  this  distant  date,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  much  done  in  this  line.  An  eye-witness  of 
one  method  of  deception  has  been  fotmd.  He  states  that 
farmers  drew  wood  to  the  camp,  and  after  unloading  it,  the 
driver  would  take  one  end  of  the  tape  line  while  the  inspector 
took  the  other,  and  as  he  was  tmwinding  the  tape  line  and 
walking  to  the  far  end  of  the  pile,  the  driver  would  wind  the 
tape  line  arotand  his  finger,  taking  up  perhaps  a  foot,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  inspector  wotild  allow  a  foot  too  much  in 
the  meastuement,  and  so  the  Government  would  pay  for 
more  wood  than  the  prisoners  had  to  bvun. 

Miss  Dix  visited  the  camp  about  November  20,  1864, 
probably  in  the  interest  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  She 
states  as  follows:  "Have  visited  the  prison  and  hospital  at 
Elmira,  in  both  of  which  the  Rebels  are  receiving  aU  necessary 
care  and  provision  fully  adequate  to  all  necessities. " 

In  connection  with  the  Shohola  accident  mention  was 
made  of  the  Ladies'  Hospital  Aid  Society  and  their  prompt 
action  in  supplying  delicacies,  lint,  and  bandages.  The  work 
done  by  these  self-sacrificing  ladies  deserves  more  than  the 
passing  mention  made.  This  Hospital  Aid  Society  was 
composed  of  the  leading  ladies  of  Elmira,  or  rather  of  all 
the  ladies,  as  every  one  was  interested  in  the  good  work. 
Many  of  them  had  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  or  sweethearts 
at  the  front,  and  their  fullest  sympathies  were  aroused. 
They  worked  earnestly  and  constantly,  sacrificing  every 
other  interest  or  occupation  that  they  might  contribute 
their  full  share  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 

The  society  was  organized  soon  after  the  war  broke  out 
and  continued  its  existence  till  there  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  it  to  exist.  When  the  prison  camp  was  es- 
tablished, with  a  new  and  urgent  demand  for  supplies,  they 
did  not  stop  to  debate  on  the  question  of  supplying  their 
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enemies — ^not  for  one  moment.  There  were  suffering  mor- 
tals needing  the  comforts  they  cotild  supply,  and  these  loyal 
women  responded  instantly  and  liberally.  Not  only  the 
women  of  Elmira,  but  those  of  every  town  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Elmira.  They  not  only  did  it  upon  this  first  call  of 
Surgeon  Wey,  but  continued  to  do  so  during  the  entire 
existence  of  the  camp.  The  Advertiser  during  this  period 
makes  more  mentions  of  the  work  done  by  the  ladies  than 
of  any  other  matter  in  connection  with  the  prison  camp. 
The  ladies  not  only  did  this,  but  contributed  in  many  other 
ways  to  the  comfort  of  the  Confederates,  as  is  shown  in  the 
appreciative  statements  made  by  many  of  the  prisoners. 

Not  a  single  criticism  has  been  made  by  any  one  as 
regards  the  drinking  water  supplied  in  the  prison  camp. 
Every  prisoner,  without  a  single  exception,  speaks  of  it  as 
being  good  water.  The  statement  can  be  safely  made  that 
no  prison  camp.  North  or  South,  furnished  any  better,  and 
it  might  be  stated  without  much  fear  of  contradiction  that 
none  ftimished  as  good.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  fact  that  this  may  have 
contributed  to  the  mortality  record.  From  evidence 
supplied  by  the  prisoners  it  is  shown  that  they  drank  very 
freely  of  it,  and  to  excess  on  their  arrival. 

When  one  stops  to  think  how  often  healthy  people  suffer 
serious  discomfort  or  illness  from  drinking  too  much  water 
in  a  new  location,  before  becoming  acclimated,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  the  belief  that  hundreds  of  prisoners  were 
made  sick,  even  unto  death,  by  their  injudicious  excess  in  the 
excellent  water,  after  their  painful  experience  at  Point  Look- 
out. Those  who  had  been  able  somehow  to  combat  the 
effects  of  the  bad  water  at  Point  Lookout,  probably  by  an 
avoidance  of  it,  were  easy  victims  here  because  they  "drank 
to  their  heart's  content."  The  records  show  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  diarrhoea  cases  in  the  early  history  of  the 
camp,  and  a  recurrence  with  every  new  batch  from  Point 
Lookout,  that  it  seems  certain  to  have  been  largely  due  to 
excesses  in  water  drinking. 
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It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  one  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  death  occurring  from  actual  starvation — not 
owing  to  absence  of  food,  but  because  the  patient  has  a 
stomach  which  will  not  or  cannot  assimilate  any  kind  of 
nourishment.  More  than  this,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  population  of  inhabited  centres  are  obliged  to 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  their  diet  because  of  an  unruly 
stomach,  and  many  can  hardly  eat  enough  to  provide  nec- 
essary nourishment,  suffering  the  bitterest  pangs  of  hunger 
known  to  human  beings,  with  ample  food  at  hand.  No 
reader  can  deny  this. 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  what  these  Confederate 
prisoners  had  passed  through  before  reaching  Elmira.  How 
the  soldiers  of  either  army  were  able  to  exist  and  submit  to 
the  terrible  abuse  "necessarily"  accorded  their  stomachs, 
is  one  of  the  "seven  wonders."  Not  a  single  Confederate 
prisoner  ever  entered  the  gates  of  Elmira  prison  whose 
stomach  was  in  a  truly  normal  condition.  Some  had  stom- 
achs like  an  ox  and  could  endure  anything.  Some  had 
endiu-ed  almost  everything,  and  those  survived. 

A  very  large  proportion  had  suffered  so  much  that  a 
respectable  diet,  such  as  offered  in  the  Elmira  prison,  was  a 
surprise  to  their  stomachs,  and  they  had  to  get  accustomed 
to  it  by  degrees.  It  was  a  very  wise  act  on  somebody's 
part  not  to  permit  these  enfeebled  men  to  eat  more  than 
their  tired  stomachs  could  assimilate.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  poor  fellows  were  inflicted  with  a  stomach  so 
worn  out  or  affected  that  the  process  of  proper  digestion 
coiild  not  be  performed.  To  such  the  "fatal  homesickness" 
was  ever  present,  and  many  a  life  was  snuffed  out  as  a  result. 
Such  did  actually  die  of  starvation. 

They  were  like  the  mariner  cast  adrift  at  sea,  who  cried, 
"Water!  water  everywhere!  but  not  a  drop  to  drink." 
There  was  food,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  It  is  not  possible  that 
any  man  of  reason  can  read  the  voluntary  evidence  submitted 
in  this  history,  and  believe  that  any  man  ever  died  in  the 
Elmira  prison  because  he  could  not  get  enough  food  to  keep 
him  alive.     That  men  were  hungry  aU  the  time,  and  "half- 
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starved, "  as  people  say  in  these  days,  is  very  true.  That 
some  might  have  had  more  without  material  injury,  is  also 
true.  That  the  amount  of  food  received  by  the  prisoners 
would  average  up  equal  to  the  amotmt  they  would  have 
received  in  their  own  armies  is  also  true,  and  every  honest 
Confederate  prisoner  in  that  camp  knows  it  to  be  true. 
That  any  man  ever  died  in  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  from 
actual,  deliberate  starvation,  caused  by  the  Government 
denying  him  food  is  as  false  as  any  untruth  ever  thought 
or  spoken  by  mortal  man. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  Wright,  which  appeared  in  the  March,  1876,  nimiber 
of  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  page  281  (vol.  i,  No.  3) : 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Northern  prisons  is  a  subject 
that  has  received  little  attention  from  the  press,  and  consequently 
is  little  understood.  The  charges  of  cruelty  to  prisoners  made 
with  such  confidence  against  the  South,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
for  the  purpose  of  political  aggrandizement,  and  which  recalls 
the  old  story  of  "stop  thief"  where  the  thief  bawled  the  loudest, 
makes  it  necessary  in  common  justice  to  ventilate  the  Northern 
prisons.  This  could  not  have  been  done  within  the  past  eleven 
years  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  Federal  soldier,  returning  home  to  a  land  of  plenty,  his 
necessities  anticipated  by  benevolent  associations,  his  spirits 
cheered  by  the  sympathy  of  a  grateful  people,  and  his  services 
rewarded  with  bounties  and  pensions  by  a  generous  govern- 
ment, found  leisure  and  encouragement  to  recount  his  sufferings 
and  privations  to  eager  listeners,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  cries 
for  vengeance  on  his  jailers,  but  the  Confederate  soldier  return- 
ing home  from  a  Northern  prison  to  a  land  of  famine  found  his 
substance  wasted  and  his  energies  enfeebled,  disfranchised  and 
beggared,  he  forgot  his  past  sufferings  in  his  present  wretchedness. 
He  had  neither  time  to  lament,  nor  the  inclination  to  talk  about 
his  treatment  in  prison.  There  was  no  lack  of  sympathy,  but 
his  friends  were  poor.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  cruelty  prac- 
tised in  Northern  prisons  never  came  to  light. 

What  a  flowery  statement!    The  writer  seems  to  forget 
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that  the  political  condition  referred  to  was  on  his  side  of  the 
fence,  and  that  the  charges  made  by  the  Rebel  congressman 
so  far  transcended  anything  ever  spoken  or  suggested  by  any 
Union  soldier  or  citizen  that  their  words  faded  into  insigni- 
ficance. The  quotation  is  published  to  illustrate  the  general 
unfairness  of  much  Southern  writing  on  any  war  topic. 

The  mantle  of  charity  may  well  cover  this  characteristic, 
as  they  were  the  vanquished  people,  whose  bodies  superior 
force  had  conquered,  but  in  whose  hearts  the  sting  of  the 
casus  belli  still  lingered,  and  which  the  succeeding  half- 
century  has  failed  to  completely  wipe  out,  because  of  such 
inflammatory  sayings  and  writings. 

For  that  reason  the  statements  made  in  this  book  have 
been  carefully  guarded,  so  that,  while  never  shunning  the 
truth,  there  may  be  nothing  said  which  shall  bring  closer  to 
mind  the  stinging  memories  of  defeat  or  the  sad  sufferings 
of  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  defence  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  right,  or  those  others  who  fought  for  the  flag 
which  now  waves  over  a  united  country. 

Modem  science  has  made  a  discovery  which  may  reveal 
to  the  scientific  mind  an  answer  to  many  of  the  troublesome 
questions  advanced  in  regard  to  mortality  records  in  the 
North.  It  is  now  asserted  by  the  best  medical  authorities 
that  the  recently  discovered  "hook-worm"  disease  is  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  by  a  corn-meal  diet.  The  staple 
diet  of  the  South  has  always  consisted  largely  of  bacon  and 
corn-pone.  The  Confederate  army  was  fed  imiversally  on 
com  meal.  It  is  said  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  "hook- 
worm" flourished  in  the  days  of  the  war.  The  symptoms 
of  this  disorder  at  once  explain  the  peculiar  condition  of 
nearly  all  Confederate  prisoners  in  the  North.  The  two 
prominent  symptoms  are  lassitude  and  constant  hunger. 
How  much  of  the  constant  hunger  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Elmira  camp  may  have  been  due  to  the  "hook-worm"  is, 
of  course,  problematical.     Still,  it  merits  consideration. 

As  a  parallel  case,  who  ever  heard  of  appendicitis  in  those 
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days?  It  did  exist,  however,  and  hundreds  died  from  its 
effects  whose  lives  might  have  been  saved  had  the  surgeons 
known  how  to  treat  the  disease.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  "hook-worm"  disease. 

Mrs.  Robert  Sims,  now  living  in  Elmira,  was  probably 
the  first  Elmira  lady  to  enter  the  prison  camp.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Jones.  She  was  a  wide-awake  girl  in  her  'teens 
and,  Uke  many  another  good  woman,  anxious  to  do  something 
for  the  poor  sick  soldiers.  She  was  often  a  volunteer  nurse, 
in  the  William  Street  Hospital,  sitting  by  the  bedside,  for  an 
afternoon  now  and  then,  of  some  patient,  trying  to  cheer 
him  up,  while  the  regular  nurse  took  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
One  day  she  said  to  Colonel  Jones,  one  of  the  officers  on  duty 
at  the  post  and  a  relative  of  the  family,  "I  want  to  visit  the 
prison  camp. "  He  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  pass, 
but  finally  he  did  secure  one  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
interested  as  a  nurse.  So  she  went  in  and  looked  around, 
and  was  as  glad  to  get  out  as  she  had  been  to  get  in,  but  her 
woman's  heart  was  satisfied. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  pardon  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
was  that  of  Joseph  A.  Hall,  a  Confederate  prisoner  at  the 
Elmira  camp.  General  Tracy  says,  under  date  February 
27,  1912: 

I  remember  the  pardon  of  a  prisoner  which  was  dated  the 
day  on  which  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  the  evening, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  pardon  ever  granted  by 
President  Lincoln  to  a  Confederate  prisoner.  Quite  likely  I 
kept  a  copy  of  it,  but,  if  so,  it  was  burned  with  my  other  papers 
in  the  burning  of  my  house  in  Washington  in  1890. 

Mr.  Thad  C.  Moore  states  that,  in  the  bam  used  by  his 
father  while  commandant,  there  was  a  gallows  erected, 
presumably  for  a  hanging,  but  no  one  was  ever  hung. 
Whether  the  prisoner  Joseph  A.  Hall,  pardoned  by  President 
Lincoln,  had  been  condemned  to  death  and  was  to  be  hving, 
cannot  be  ascertained.     General  Tracy  states  that  he  has 
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no  recollection  that  any  one  was  condemned  to  death  by 
hanging.  The  fact  remains  that  a  gallows  was  erected,  but 
for  what  purpose  no  one  seems  to  know. 

Mr.  John  J.  Curtis,  one  of  Elmira's  most  respected  citi- 
zens, was  paymaster's  clerk  under  Colonel  Tracy's  adminis- 
tration. His  home  at  that  time  was  Owego,  as  was  also 
Colonel  Tracy's.  He  was  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  main 
office  of  the  post  and  conversant  with  all  the  business  of  the 
post  and  prison  camp.  Jesse  Ashley  was  commissary  at  that 
time,  and  purchased  the  provisions  for  the  prison  camp, 
as  well  as  for  the  guards.  There  was  no  discrimination 
shown.  Both  were  supplied  with  the  same  kind.  It  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Curtis  to  go  to  the  prison  headquarters 
very  often.  He  tells  of  a  show-case  located  in  the  officers' 
quarters  of  the  prison,  in  which  were  displayed  the  endless 
quantities  of  trinkets  made  by  the  prisoners,  which  were 
sold  to  visitors  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 
The  money  received  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner 
who  made  the  article  sold. 

The  Advertiser  of  August  30th  says:  "The  prisoners  have 
petitioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eastman  to  allow  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school,  to  be  presided  over  by  one  of  their 
number,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Their 
appeal  for  school-books,  etc.,  has  been  granted."  No 
evidence  appears  elsewhere  that  the  school  was  ever  estab- 
lished. 

The  late  Ausbum  Towner,  a  writer  of  much  local  fame, 
writes  as  follows  in  his  History  of  Chemung  County,  pub- 
lished in  1892. 

The  horrors  of  a  camp,  where  prisoners  of  war  £ire  crowded 
into  a  confined  space,  under  the  adverse  conditions  which  must 
necessarily  exist,  form  one  of  the  most  deplorable  facts  of  any 
war.  The  conditions  which  existed  at  Andersonville  and  other 
Southern  prisons  were  aggravated  almost  beyond  description. 
The  writer  feels  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  state  that  they  did  not 
do  the  best  they  could  for  the  Federal  prisoners,  but  the  extremely 
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adverse  conditions  did  not  exist  at  Elmira,  and  all  testimony 
goes  to  show  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Elmira  camp  were  better 
treated  than  they  had  a  just  right  to  expect.  Had  the  same 
spirit  of  bitterness  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Elmira, 
which  all  history  proclaims  as  true  of  our  Southern  citizens, 
things  could  have  been  made  severely  unpleasant  for  the  poor 
prisoners,  but  there  was  nothing  but  feelings  of  sadness  and 
human  sympathy,  and  the  citizens  and  guards  did  all  they  could 
to  ameliorate  their  sufferings.  The  very  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
goes  to  show  it. 

Considerable  mention  has  been  made  concerning  the 
various  souvenirs  made  by  the  prisoners.  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ellett, 
referred  to  in  Chapter  VII,  brought  to  the  attsntion  of  the 
author  two  which  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  Both  are 
Masonic  watch  charms.  One  is  one  and  one  fourth  inches 
long,  made  square,  half  an  inch  at  the  base,  tapering  to  one 
quarter  inch  at  top,  surmounted  with  an  eyelet,  graceftdly 
carved,  with  a  square  and  compass,  cut  on  two  opposite 
sides.  A  neat  and  skilful  piece  of  work!  The  other  a  two- 
pronged  scroU,  with  a  book  between  the  two  arms,  which 
swings  on  a  pivot;  on  the  face  and  back  of  the  book,  the 
Masonic  square  and  compass  are  neatly  cut;  the  scroll  sur- 
mounted with  an  eyelet  cut  in  the  bone.  Both  evidently 
made  from  a  soup  bone,  but  the  artistic  work  shown  would 
grace  a  piece  of  ivory.  How  the  prisoners  could  do  such 
work  with  a  jack-knife  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
author.    It  certainly  required  an  endless  amount  of  patience. 

Just  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  supposed  that  this 
history  was  completed,  the  author's  attention  has  been 
directed  to  two  books,  each  of  which  has  a  chapter  pertaining 
to  the  Elmira  prison.  One  is  written  by  a  Confederate 
veteran  who  was  a  prisoner,  the  other  by  one  who  calls 
himself  a  Union  soldier.  Both  books  call  for  mention.  The 
Privations  of  a  Private,  written  by  Marcus  B.  Toney,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  Confederate  veteran,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which 
were  given  in  aid  of  the  Masonic  Widows  and  Orphans' 
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Home  of  Tennessee,  is  a  small  book  of  thirteen  chapters,  but 
of  all  the  books  written  by  Confederate  authors  which  have 
come  to  our  table,  not  one  can  compare  with  this  in  simple, 
dignified  sweetness. 

The  descriptive  style  is  delightfully  distinct  and  readable. 
The  statements  are  moderate,  just,  and  convincing.  The 
first  chapter  contains  a  calm  analysis  of  the  casus  belli  and 
hits  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter,  according  to  the  author's 
view,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  book  is  out  of  print.  Its 
language  is  so  convincing  that  "abolition"  readers  would  get 
much  food  for  thought  from  it.  The  book  has  a  number  of 
illustrations.  While  they  are  not  at  all  elaborate,  they  are 
valuable  as  illustrating  a  subject.  In  the  chapter  on  prison 
life  at  Elmira,  the  picture  of  "The  barrel-shirt,"  "Traf35c 
in  Rodents,"  "The  Dying  Prisoner,"  "The  Ingenious 
Prisoner,"  and  "Homeward  Bound"  are  among  the  most 
expressive  and  instructive  illustrations  to  be  found  in  any 
history  pertaining  to  prison  life. 

Mr.  Toney  writes  that  he  arrived  in  Elmira  August  2, 
1864,  and  was  delegated  as  sergeant  in  charge  of  ward  36. 
His  description  of  the  camp  is  practically  correct.  He  gives 
a  brief  description  of  the  great  tunnel  escape  of  October 
7th,  which  naturally  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  facts  as 
recorded  in  this  history,  but  no  one  would  expect  an  ac- 
curate account  of  such  an  event  from  one  who  did  not 
actually  participate.     We  quote  the  following: 

One  night  the  boom  of  cannon  saluted  our  ears,  and  a  solid 
shot  passed  through  Ward  No.  5  and  came  near  hitting  some  of 
the  occupants.  I  heard  later  that  the  boys  were  making  a  noise, 
and  the  artillerymen  thought  that  an  insurrection  was  brew- 
ing, and  they  wanted  us  to  know  that  the  artillery  was  in 
position  and  ten  guns  always  shotted  for  an  emergency. 

(Note  comment  made  in  criticism  on  the  next  book.) 

The  authorities  at  Elmira  had  aii  admirable  system  regarding 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  I  have  said  that  the  care  of  the  dead 
was  better  than  that  bestowed  on  the  living.    When  a  prisoner 
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died,  his  name,  company  and  regiment  were  written  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  If  he  did  not  have  a 
coat,  it  was  pinned  on  his  vest;  and  if  the  vest  was  gone,  then  it 
was  pinned  on  his  shirt.  The  body  was  removed  to  a  house  called 
the  dead  house,  a  building  some  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size.  In 
this  building  were  a  lot  of  boxes  made  out  of  poplar,  not  coffin- 
shaped,  but  straight  boxes  that  resembled  gun  boxes;  and  into 
the  box  the  body  was  deposited.  On  the  lid  of  the  box  was 
nailed  a  headboard.  The  inscription  was  removed  from  the 
body  and  copied  in  large  letters,  the  name,  company,  regiment, 
and  date  of  death.  The  inscription  was  then  put  in  a  dry  mineral 
water-bottle,  corked  perfectly  tight,  and  placed  under  the  armpit. 

This  statement  seems  to  suggest  a  verification  of  the  story 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  chapter,  when  telling  about  the 
leave-taking  is  given  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  the  prisoners. 
In  the  foreground  appears  an  enterprising  Elmira  youngster. 

The  little  book  with  its  158  pages  is  a  gem,  and  presents 
an  intense  contrast  to  the  other  book,  which  is  entitled 
Recollections  of  a  Private  Soldier,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Federal  soldier,  a  member  of  the  regular  U.  S. 
Artillery,  but  if  it  be  his  "recollections"  some  of  them  need 
revising.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Elmira  Prison 
Camp,  and  of  this  alone  can  an  intelligent  estimate  be  made. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  now  and  then  a  fact  crops  out 
which  can  be  recognized,  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the 
writer  ever  saw  Elmira.  The  perusal  of  this  chapter  would 
lead  a  reader  to  believe  that  the  prisoners  were  a  set  of  unruly 
vagabonds,  and  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them  even  worse. 
It  does  the  gravest  injustice  to  the  prisoners  of  war,  as  well 
as  the  guards,  and  requires  an  answer,  not  in  defence  of 
conditions  which  did  not  exist,  but  to  show  the  untruthful- 
ness of  the  statements  made.  His  first  statement  is  as 
follows : 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  prison,  and  we 
parked  the  guns  in  an  open  space  near  the  stockade.  Around 
us  were  many  camps,  which  were  occupied  by  disorderly,  un- 
drilled  loo-day  men.     We  speedily  discovered  that  there  was  a 
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lack  of  discipline  in  the  prison.  The  Confederates  were  ugly- 
tempered  and  rebellious.  That  night  they  gathered  in  mobs 
and  the  Confederate  charging  yell  rang  out  clearly.  They  threw 
stones  at  the  sentinels.  They  refused  to  go  into  their  barracks. 
Evidently  they  knew  that  the  men  who  guarded  them  were  not 
soldiers.  The  uproar  increased  in  volume.  I  was  confident  that 
the  prisoners  intended  to  break  out  that  night.  Our  guns  were 
placed  in  battery  and  the  ammunition  chests  opened.  We 
waited  and  waited  and  waited,  and  finally  I  rode  over  to  an 
infantry  camp  in  search  of  information,  and  there  found  a  100- 
day  Colonel,  who  was  playing  cribbage  with  a  Sergeant.  I  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  uproar  in  the  prison,  and  the  Colonel  said, 
indifferently,  "Oh,  that  is  nothing!  They  generally  make  twice 
as  much  noise,"  and  he  continued  to  move  his  pegs  up  and 
down  the  cribbage  board.  I  returned  to  the  camp,  greatly 
disgusted. 

Now,  for  the  truth.  The  17th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps 
was  encamped  next  to  the  location  of  this  battery,  and  above 
it  the  13th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  both  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  at  the  front,  tried  and  true  soldiers,  every  one, 
and  gentlemen.  A  shrewd  guess  would  be  that  they  had 
been  oftener  and  nearer  the  front  than  the  writer  had  ever 
thought  of  being.  There  never  was  a  company  of  100-day 
men  here  on  guard  duty,  so  far  as  records  show.  A  resident 
states  that  there  was  one  company  of  lOO-day  men  once  at  the 
post,  which  had  been  recruited  from  the  Tombs  prison  in 
New  York.  They  were  encamped  at  the  upper  end  of  First 
Street,  and  were,  indeed,  a  tough  lot,  but  they  were  not 
connected  with  the  guard  camp,  and  remained  here  but  a 
short  time.  They  did  make  plenty  of  trouble  while  they 
were  here. 

Nothing  can  be  found  in  this  history  which  shows  that 
the  prisoners  were  "ugly-tempered  and  rebellious."  They 
never  gathered  at  night  in  "mobs"  and  never  made  a  noise 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  block  away,  except  when  holding 
religious  meetings  and  singing,  as  testified  in  Mr.  Decker's 
letter.  They  were  in  fact  the  most  orderly  lot  of  prisoners 
ever  assembled  in  any  military  prison.     They  were  never 
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known  to  throw  stones  at  a  guard,  except  on  one  occasion, 
which  is  related  in  full  in  this  book.  They  never  refused  to 
go  to  their  barracks,  according  to  oflScial  records.  There 
was  never  a  100-day  Colonel  on  duty  at  the  camp.  So  much 
for  that.     Now  for  a  few  selected  quotations: 

I  repeatedly  saw  the  Confederate  prisoners  draw  their  pro- 
visions, and  they  never  got  more  than  two-thirds  rations. 

A  prisoner  never  "drew  a  ration"  in  the  Elmira  Prison 
Camp  during  its  existence.  They  all  went  to  the  mess-hall 
to  get  their  meals.  If  he  was  a  U.  S.  Artillery  man  he  never 
was  inside  the  camp  a  dozen  times,  or  perhaps  even  once, 
while  in  Elmira.    Artillerymen  did  not  do  duty  inside. 

I  have  seen  groups  of  battle-wom,  home-sick  Confederates, 
their  thin  blankets  drawn  tightly  around  their  shoulders,  stand 
in  the  lee  of  a  barrack  for  an  hour  without  speaking  to  one  another. 
They  stood  motionless  and  gazed  into  one  another's  haggard 
faces  with  despairing  eyes.  There  was  no  need  to  talk,  as  all 
topics  of  conversation  had  long  been  exhausted 

Does  any  one  believe  that  this  man,  or  any  other,  would 
stand  looking  at  one  man  for  an  hour,  or  at  one  group?  It  is 
too  ridiculous  to  waste  words  on. 

The  majority  of  the  prisoners  were  exceedingly  ignorant. 
Many  of  them  could  not  read  or  write. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  they  averaged  up  exceedingly 
weU  with  the  U.  S.  troops.  Some  were  uneducated,  it  is 
true,  in  both  armies,  but  there  were  some  very  brilliant 
"rebs"  inside  that  camp.  There  was  one  who  could  "write" 
all  around  the  artillery  man,  and  he  told  the  truth  every  time, 
even  though  it  was  tinctured  with  sarcasm. 

The  prisoners  at  Elmira  were  exclusively  Americans.  I  did 
not  see  a  foreign-bom  citizen  prisoner  in  that  prison.  These 
soldiers  were  penniless.  They  could  not  buy  clothing  or  articles 
of  prime  necessity. 

Possibly  he  never  did  see  a  foreign-bom  citizen  among 
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them.  Probably  he  never  saw  one  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
prisoners.  There  were  not  as  many  foreign-bom  citizens 
in  this  camp  as  averaged  in  the  Federal  army.  The  list  of 
Confederate  dead  shows  a  large  percentage  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  apparently  in  direct  descent  from  the  Puritans. 
A  few  French  came  from  Louisiana,  but  mostly  American. 
So  while  his  general  statement  may  be  true,  the  fact  that  he 
saw  or  did  not  see  is  questioned.  The  prisoners  had  plenty 
of  money  to  buy  whatever  the  regulations  permitted,  unless 
they  had  gambled  it  away. 

One  night  the  uproar  in  the  stockade  was  terrific.  A  rifle 
shot  rang  out  clearly.  I  heard  a  sentinel  on  post  call  out  for  the 
officer  of  the  guard.  The  long  roll  sounded  in  the  infantry  camps. 
The  noise  of  infantry  falling  into  line  hummed  in  the  air.  The 
night  was  intensely  dark.  I  stood  in  the  door  of  my  tent  listen- 
ing to  the  uproar  in  the  Confederate  pen.  I  judged  that  the 
prisoners  were  divided  into  two  groups;  one  standing  by  the  river 
bank,  the  other  near  the  gate. 

Both  groups  were  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  sent  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  assist  in 
guarding  the  prisoners,  were  on  duty  that  night,  and  I  heard  these 
cool  veterans  caution  the  Confederates  not  to  cross  the  dead 
line,  and  to  repeatedly  tell  them  to  stand  back  or  they  would 
fire  on  them. 

Another  shot  rang  out  clearly.  My  battery  bugler,  a  Jew 
named  Samuels,  came  to  me,  bugle  in  hand.  "Blow  boots  and 
saddles, "  I  said.  Instantly  the  Artillery  camp  was  alive.  Half- 
dressed  men  sprang  to  the  guns,  horses  were  harnessed  and 
saddled.  I  called  an  old  sergeant  to  me  and  said,  "Trail  No.  2 
gun  on  the  stockade  near  the  river,  and  if  the  prisoners  break  out, 
dose  the  head  of  the  column  with  double  canister  vmtil  they  run 
over  your  gun. 

"Fire  a  blank  cartridge  to  summon  Lieutenant  Cushing  and 
the  enlisted  men,  who  are  in  town,  to  the  battery.  I  will  take 
No.  I  gim  close  to  the  stockade  and  smash  the  flank  of  the  column 
to  flinders  if  it  comes  out.  I  will  bum  a  lantern  by  the  gun  so  as 
to  mark  my  position. "  The  sergeant  moved  oflE  in  the  darkness. 
I  saw  the  flash  of  his  gun,  heard  a  shot  scream  close  above  my 
head,  and  then  heard  the  crash  of  timber  as  the  shot  tore  through 
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a  barrack,  and  this  was  followed  by  cries  of  alarm.  Instantly  the 
uproar  ceased,  the  great  prison  was  silent  as  death,  and  I  knew 
I  was  in  a  scrape.  An  officer  from  headquarters  rode  up  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  outrage  of  firing  on  the  prisoners. 
From  him  we  learned  that  it  was  a  stone,  instead  of  a  shot,  which 
had  been  fired.  Early  next  morning  I  left  Elmira,  to  join  Battery 
H.  I  afterward  learned  that  a  few  Confederates  were  wounded 
by  splinters,  and  that  they  never  again  made  night  hideous  by 
their  yells. 

Here  is  where  we  "tree  our  possum."  The  Battery  to 
which  this  writer  belonged  reached  Elmira,  September  9th. 
The  only  shot  ever  fired  inside  the  prison  at  night  was  on 
August  19th,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  official 
records,  published  in  Chapter  XV.  We  have  clearly  proven 
in  this  history  that  no  dead  line  ever  existed  in  the  Elmira 
camp.  The  records  do  not  show  that  an  artillery  gun  was 
ever  fired  at  or  about  the  camp. 

The  quotation  taken  from  Mr.  Toney's  book  states  that  a 
shot  was  fired  from  a  cannon,  but  that  no  one  was  hurt.  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  then  perhaps  this  shot  was  made, 
but  eliminating  the  fact  of  the  firing  of  a  shot,  the  balance  of 
the  story  is  a  pipe  dream,  pure  and  simple.  No  outbreak  of 
any  kind  ever  occurred.  The  writing  of  such  stories  creates 
a  false  impression  in  the  minds  of  credulous  readers,  which  no 
amount  of  truthful  history  can  entirely  eradicate.  Our  effort 
in  this  direction  is  an  explanation  for  devoting  so  much  space 
to  "  the  worst  rebel  of  them  all. " 

Readers  of  this  history,  residing  in  Elmira,,  who  may 
desire  to  read  the  various  books  referred  to  herein,  wiU  find 
the  copies  from  which  extracts  have  been  made,  in  the  Steele 
Memorial  Library.  These  books,  and  many  others  per- 
taining to  prison  history,  were  collected  by  the  author  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  investigations,  and  have  been  presented  to  the 
Library  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
pursuing  the  subject  further. 

In  a  letter  received  April  3,  1912,  from  Mr.  Frank  H. 
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Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  at  present  compiling  a  history 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Civil  War, 
some  interesting  facts  are  given.  Mr.  Taylor  writes  as 
follows: 

I  was  a  member  of  the  54th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  of  Roches- 
ter, and  on  duty  at  the  prison  camp  for  four  months  in  the 
Summer  and  Fall  of  1864.  We  of  the  guard  were  sometimes  glad 
to  get  on  detail  inside  the  prison  pen  in  order  to  have  a  good  meal 
with  the  "Johnnies."  Those  of  the  prisoners  who  worked  at 
carpentering,  etc.,  were  given  extra  rations,  tobacco,  etc. 

A  considerable  industry  among  the  prisoners  was  making 
inlaid  gutta-percha  rings  and  horse-hair  watch  chains,  which  were 
sold  outside  at  a  good  profit  by  certain  of  the  ofiicers.  I  saw 
one  of  them  drilling  a  hole  in  a  ring,  to  set  in  a  bit  of  metal,  with 
a  home-made  drill  having  a  cake  of  soap  as  a  fly-wheel. 

I  used  to  slyly  give  the  prisoners  a  doughnut  out  of  my  haver- 
sack, and  have  seen  them  sit  down  on  the  groimd  and  cry  over  it. 
Some  of  them  said  that  they  were  better  off  there  than  in  their 
army.  Nearly  every  "reb"  I  helped  to  examine  on  arrival  had 
a  small  Bible,  and  most  of  them  carried  a  toothbrush  in  loops  on 
the  front  of  their  coats.  Thousands  of  natty  fatigue  caps,  taken 
from  a  blockade  runner,  were  distributed  to  them.  The  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi  men  were  very  tall.  The  teams  of  the  differ- 
ent states  used  to  play  baseball  to  the  edification  of  the  guards. 

There  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
prison  ground,  which  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  sickness 
and  mortality.  Upon  the  lower  grotmd  nearest  to  the  river 
there  were  hundreds  of  tents,  and  it  was  a  lonely  walk  for  the 
patrol  at  night  in  the  high  grass  down  that  way.  We  were 
always  in  danger  from  nervous  guards  on  the  fence  if  we  did  not 
promptly  answer  the  challenge.  In  a  particularly  dark  place 
behind  the  hospital,  the  dead  of  the  night  were  laid  to  await  the 
wagon  at  sunrise.     This  used  to  give  me  a  "  a  chill "  on  my  round. 

New  batches  of  prisoners  generally  had  Confederate  money 
which  they  were  willing  to  give  to  the  guards,  as  they  had  no 
more  use  for  it. 

I  only  recall  one  negro  "reb. "  My  guard  officer  reproached 
him  for  "being  found  in  such  company,"  and  he  said,  "Ah 
couldn't  help  it,  Sah!!" 

In  much  travel  from  Virginia  to  Texas  in  years  after  the  war, 
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for  Harpe/s  Weekly  and  other  publications,  I  found  some  South- 
em  men  who  had  been  our  guests  at  Ebnira,  and,  barring  the 
dimate,  they  had  no  fault  to  find. 

The  best  reward  for  the  labor  involved  in  writing  this 
history  begins  even  before  the  book  is  completed,  and  the 
following  letter  indicates  how  little  we  know  as  to  what  is 
going  on  around  us  every  day.  It  is  the  author's  belief  that 
the  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp 
will  learn  more  about  the  camp,  and  what  it  really  was, 
from  this  book  than  they  ever  knew  or  dreamed  of,  and  if  to 
them  is  contributed  any  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  learning, 
even  at  this  late  day,  of  experiences  other  than  their  own, 
it  will  have  been  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  midnight  hours 
invested  in  these  pages 

Cleveland,  Texas,  April  23, 1912. 
Clay  W.  Holmes, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Comrade  :    Yours  of  the  27th  at  hand,  and  how  proud 
I  am  to  hear  from  my  long-lost  conarade,  J.  W.  Crawford,  as  I 
had  not  heard  from  him  since  we  separated  in  Winchester,  Va., 
about  October  15,  1864.     I  hope  he  has  given  you  his  statement 
of  our  prison  life.     I  am  sure  he  will  do  as  I  did,  in  giving  you  a 
true,  fair,  and  impartial  statement,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection. 
Thanking  you  again  for  the  address  of  my  old  comrade  of 
prison  days,  I  remain. 

Your  friend  and  comrade, 

W.  B.  Traweek. 

The  following  testimonial  is  taken  from  a  sketch  written 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Womack  and  published  in  a  Charleston  maga- 
zine, in  which  he  recounts  his  experiences.    He  says : 

Major  Henry  V.  Colt  was  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  gentle- 
manly officers  of  the  old  army,  and  during  his  administration  the 
prisoners  always  received  every  attention  warranted  by  the  rules 
of  honorable  warfare.  Elmira  prison  justly  deserved  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  kept  of  "Uncle  Sam's  Hotels. "  Here  we 
found  better  rations,  better  quarters,  better  treatment,  and  no 
negroes. 
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This  is  considered  a  fitting  statement  with  which  to  close 
this  history.  It  is  the  unsought  evidence  of  a  man  who  had 
been  in  worse  prisons.  If  the  verdict  of  those  who  read  this 
volume  coincides  with  this,  then  the  prime  object  has  been 
achieved.  No  prison  can  be  ideal  to  every  occupant,  but 
the  prisoner  who  obeys  the  rules  finds  less  to  complain  of 
than  those  who  transgress.  The  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  always  hard,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  Elmira  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  That  fact,  however,  is  no 
condemnation  of  the  prison,  but  rather  goes  to  show  that 
those  in  command  did  their  duty,  and  made  of  it  an  orderly 
and  well-conducted  prison,  tempering  justice  with  mercy 
wherever  the  case  admitted  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
Description  of  Illustrations 

FEELING'  that  a  more  extended  description  of  some  of 
the  illustrations  than  is  customary,  will  add  materially 
to  their  value  and  prove  interesting  to  readers  of  the 
book,  the  author  oversteps  publishers'  rules  and  here  notes 
any  additional  information  which  will  give  the  reader  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  picture,  as  well  as  some  interesting  facts 
not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Where  a  picttu-e  is  self-explana- 
tory, no  mention  is  required.  The  arrangement  of  the 
plates  is  not  exactly  as  might  be  most  desirable,  owing  to  the 
delay  in  securing  them.  Many  of  the  illustrations  were 
reproduced  from  old  tintypes  or  faded  photographs  requimg 
the  best  effort  of  a  skilled  artist  to  restore  and  bring  out  the 
pictiu-es.  Some  were  photographed  from  the  pages  of  a 
book. 

PLATE  2 

No  absolute  knowledge  exists  as  to  the  date  when  this  picture 
was  taken,  but,  from  statements  made  by  Berry  Benson  and  other 
prisoners,  there  seems  to  be  ample  circumstantial  evidence  to 
indicate  that  it  was  taken  on  the  morning  of  October  7,  1864,  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  just  at  the  time  when  the  prison  guards  were 
opening  up  the  tunnel  by  which  the  ten  prisoners  had  just  es- 
caped. The  tent  in  which  the  tunnel  started  was  in  the  second 
row,  directly  south  of  the  guard  station  on  the  stockade.  The 
tent  had  been  taken  down,  as  may  be  discovered  in  the  picture. 
The  men  are  exposing  the  tunnel,  and  the  crowd  of  prisoners  are 
all  looking  right  at  the  spot  where  the  tunnel  was.     The  location 
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of  the  tent  and  the  route  of  the  tunnel  are  shown  in  the  author's 
outline  map  at  end  of  Chapter  II.  The  letter  of  Enos  Lyons 
in  Chapter  XVIII  refers  to  it.  The  outlet  of  the  tunnel  was 
directly  under  the  guard  booth,  but  cannot  be  seen  in  the  picture. 
A  very  close  inspection  with  a  glass  reveals  a  guard  standing  on 
the  ground,  directly  in  front  of  the  booth.  He  has  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder.  This  guard  was  put  there  on  the  morning  of  October 
7th,  as  soon  as  the  opening  was  discovered.  He  stands  directly 
in  front  of  the  tuimel  opening,  and  was  kept  there  only  while  the 
tunnel  was  being  filled  up. 

PLATE 3 

This  picture  represents  the  camp  as  it  appeared  after  January 
1 ,  1 865,  when  all  the  tents  had  been  removed  and  barracks  erected 
for  the  occupation  of  the  prisoners.  Examination  with  a  glass 
will  show  directly  tmder  the  nearest  guard  booth  a  plank  running 
to  the  left  from  the  post  which  supports  the  east  end  of  the  booth 
next  the  fence.  This  plank  at  its  upper  end  covers  the  tunnel 
opening. 

PLATE  4 

This  picture  shows  the  prisoners  lined  up  for  roll-call.  The 
sergeants  calling  the  roll  may  be  seen  standing  on  the  walk  near 
the  barracks. 

PLATE  5 

This  picture  shows  the  row  of  ofiScers'  quarters  facing  on 
Water  Street,  and  some  distance  in  the  rear  is  seen  the  stockade. 
The  outline  map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II  shows  the  angle  in  the 
stockade  which  is  just  below  the  flagstaff.  This  picttire  aids  in 
the  general  understanding  of  the  upper  end  of  the  camp.  It  was 
evidently  taken  in  the  Fall  of  1864. 

PLATE  6 

A  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  central  and  upper  part  of 
the  camp  and  surroundings.  The  famous  Observatory  is  shown 
on  the  right  in  front.  The  two  large  trees  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture  still  remain  as  definite  landmarks,  also  the  prominent 
house  with  the  four  chimneys,  known  as  the  Foster  homestead. 
Plate  55  shows  the  old  house  as  it  appears  in  191 1,  practically 
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without  change.    This  house  stood  directly  opposite  the  main 
entrance  to  the  prison  camp. 

PLATE  7 

The  main  entrance  gate  is  seen  at  the  right.  The  building 
was  occupied  by  the  guards  when  off  duty,  and  was  also  the  office 
of  the  officer  of  the  day. 

PLATE  9 

This  gives  a  rear  view  of  the  officers'  quarters  seen  in  Plate  8. 
The  commandant's  quarters  were  in  the  last  house  in  the  row,  at 
the  left  of  the  flagstaff.  The  building  just  beyond  the  flagstaff  is 
the  one  shown  in  Plate  7.  The  small  building  at  the  right  o£  the 
flagstaff  is  marked  "  E  "  in  the  outline  map. 

PLATE  10 

These  are  the  officers'  mess-rooms,  located  in  the  field  back  of 
the  officers'  quarters  west  of  the  camp. 

PLATE  II 

These  are  officers'  quarters  continuing  Plate  8.  Just  beyond 
is  the  camp  shown  in  Plate  12. 

PLATE  16 

Barracks  of  i6th  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  beginning  at  the 

comer  of  Hoffman  and  West  Water  streets.    Hoffman  Street 

shows  at  right.     The  barracks  extended  north  on  Hoffman  Street 

to  West  Gray,  and  ran  westward  on  West  Gray  Street.    The 

comer  of  the  Observatory  is  seen  at  the  left.     These  are  the 

barracks  in  which  the  sick  were  sheltered  at  the  time  of  the  flood 

in  March. 

PLATE  18 

This  commissary  storehouse  was  located  on  Church  Street, 
with  the  long  face  facing  Church,  and  the  short  face  toward 
Railroad  Avenue,  then  called  Wisner  Street.  The  Erie  was  then 
a  single  track  road.  The  rails  may  be  seen  on  close  examination. 
The  space  of  the  upper  half  is  now  occupied  by  Barton  &  Whea- 
don's  wholesale  grocery  house,  and  the  lower  space  by  the  Silsbee 
building.     The  central  part  remained  until  the  year  191 1,  when 
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it  was  torn  down.  Looking  through  the  tree  on  right  may  be 
seen  the  cupola  of  the  old  City  Hall  on  East  Market  Street.  This 
building  was  torn  down  in  1910,  and  the  ground  is  now  occupied 
by  the  "Elks"  club  house.  The  large  building  in  the  centre  is 
the  Solomon  Gillett  homestead.  On  the  same  ground  now 
stands  a  fine  Government  building  occupied  as  a  Post-ofEce  and 
U.  S.  Court  House. 

PLATE  19 

This  is  the  reproduction  of  a  sketch  made  by  W.  Newman,  a 
Confederate  prisoner,  on  September  10,  1864,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  as  exact  as  free-hand  drawing  can  be.  The  characters  are 
assumed  to  have  been  taken  from  life,  and  possibly  some  Con- 
federate veteran  confined  in  the  prison  may  recognize  someone 
of  them.  The  original  sketch  was  presented  by  the  artist, 
immediately  after  it  was  completed,  to  the  late  Prentice  P.  Nor- 
man, then  a  clerk  in  the  Elmira  Post-office,  in  recognition  of  some 
service  rendered.  It  has  remained  in  the  family,  being  cherished 
as  one  of  the  choicest  relics  of  the  prison  history.  Mrs.  Norman 
has  another  very  interesting  relic  which  cannot  easily  be  repro- 
duced in  print.  It  is  a  Confederate  envelope  made  from  wall  paper 
having  a  yellow  background,  with  a  figured  pattern  in  darker 
colors.  The  letter  is  postmarked  "Old  Point  Comfort,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1865";  addressed  to  "Mr.  Caswell  King,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Prisoners'  Camp ,  Ward  21."  In  the  right-hand  upper  comer  is  a 
blue  ten-cent  Confederate  stamp ;  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer  is 
a  three-cent  silver  coin,  with  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  over  it,  to 
pay  the  U.  S.  postage  within  our  lines.  Mr.  Norman  paid  the 
postage  and  secured  the  envelope  intact. 

PLATE  20 

This  picture  shows  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  as  he 
appeared  for  several  years  after  the  war.  The  picture  was  prob- 
ably taken  about  1870.  Plate  21  shows  Father  Martin  Kavan- 
augh.  These  two  were  the  most  popular  of  the  clergy  among 
the  prisoners. 

PLATE  22 

This  is  a  picture  of  Captain  R.  R.  R.  Dumars,  as  he  appeared 
during  the  existence  of  the  camp,  in  the  standard  dark-blue  uni- 
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form  of  the  regular  volunteer  service.  Plate  83  is  supposed  to 
be  Lieutenant  Dalgleish.  The  picture  is  produced  to  show  the 
uniform  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  It  is  a  light  cadet  blue, 
with  dark  blue  velvet  cuffs. 

FLATE  04 

The  four  pictures  shown  on  this  page  were  all  reproduced 
from  a  small  but  most  excellent  book,  entitled  The  Privations  of  a 
Private,  by  Marcus  B.  Toney,  of  Nashville,  Teim.  Plates  48,  49 
and  50  were  also  taken  from  the  same  book,  all  by  permission  of 
the  author.  Plate  24  gives  a  splendid  idea  of  tie  punishment 
referred  to  so  frequently  in  this  history — known  as  the  barrel 
shirt.  It  was  the  custom  to  require  the  culprits  to  don  this  barrel, 
as  shown,  and  march  around  the  camp  for  a  definite  period,  from 
one  to  four  hours,  accompanied  by  a  guard.  The  reason  for  the 
infliction  was  usually  indicated  on  a  placard. 

PLATE  25 

This  is  visible  proof  of  a  repulsive  subject,  but  the  picture 
so  aptly  illustrates  the  fact,  that  it  finds  a  place  here.  It  was 
probably  taken  in  the  Elmira  camp,  as  were  some  others  of  the 
group. 

PLATE  26 

This  picture  was  taken  at  Point  Lookout  Prison,  and  shows  the 
modus  operandi  of  going  through  the  prisoners'  pockets.  The 
search  was  not  everywhere  performed  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as 
was  the  custom  at  Elmira. 

PLATE  27 

This  is  one  of  the  sad  pictures,  but  from  it  one  derives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  desolation  surrounding  sickness  and  death  in  a  prison 
camp.  The  comrade  is  ministering  to  the  djnng  man  as  best  he 
can,  taking  his  last  messages  to  the  loved  ones  at  home.  The 
picture  also  serves  to  show  the  character  of  the  bunks  in  which 
prisoners  slept.  It  shows  a  three-tier  section  of  the  larger  Elmira 
prison  barracks. 

PLATE  30 

This  picture  of  the  Confederate  Cemetery  was  taken  about 
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June  I,  1875,  from  the  hill  on  the  southwest,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  City  Cemetery.  The  hill  seen  in  the  distance  is  East  hill, 
referred  to  in  Cecrops  Malone's  story  of  his  escape.  The  two 
rows  of  graves  on  the  left  are  those  of  Union  soldiers.  On  the 
right  is  shown  the  creek  seen  in  Plate  35.  Note  absence  of  trees 
on  right,  and  look  at  Plate  37  showing  the  splendid  row  of  shade 
trees,  which  were  planted  by  Superintendent  Abbott  after  the 
Government  bought  the  plot. 

PLATE  31 

This  picture  gives  a  closer  view  of  the  cemetery.  It  was 
taken  on  same  date  as  the  companion  picture.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  wooden  headboards,  on  which,  after  eleven  years  of 
exposure  to  the  elements,  the  inscriptions  show  with  perfect 
distinctness,  and  some  can  be  read  from  the  picture.  The  wooden 
headboards  were  all  removed  by  the  Government  in  1877.  These 
two  are  the  only  pictures  in  existence  showing  the  cemetery 
between  the  close  of  the  war  and  1877.  The  attention  of  our 
Southern  friends  is  directed  to  the  floral  decorations  seen  in  the 
picture,  which  were  placed  there  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  of  Elmira 
on  the  preceding  Decoration  Day.'  This  should  contribute 
positive  proof  of  the  kindly  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of  Elmira, 
and  the  boys  in  blue,  toward  their  "enemies" — ^foes  no  longer, 
but  dead  brothers.  Not  a  year  has  passed,  since  the  Memorial 
Day  was  created,  without  this  tribute  of  sympathy  and  a£Eection 
to  those  of  the  gray  and  blue  alike,  who  lie  sleeping  there  together. 

PLATE  32 

The  main  entrance  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  On  the  right  is 
the  Superintendent's  residence  and  o£5ce. 

PLATE  33 

The  main  entrance  to  Woodlawn  National  Cemetery.  In 
the  foreground  is  one  of  the  seven  private  markers  erected  by 
friends  or  relatives.  Beside  it  is  the  remains  of  a  flag  placed 
there  on  Decoration  Day,  1905.  This  picture  was  taken  by 
the  author  April  21,  1906,  as  were  the  others  in  the  series  up  to, 
and  including,  Plate  37.  They  were  taken  by  request  of  the 
Hon.  D.  Eldredge  of  Boston,  a  companion  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commandery    of    the    Loyal    Legion.    Companion    Eldredge, 
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recently  deceased,  was  making  a  collection  of  pictures  of  all 
military  prisons,  in  the  interest  of  the  Commandery.  While 
making  a  set  for  him,  an  extra  set  was  made  and  presented  to  the 
New  York  Commandery.  This  was  the  begitming  of  a  cycle  of 
events  which  has  finally  resulted  in  the  production  of  this  tistory. 

PLATE  34 

This  picture  shows  the  moimd  and  flagstaff  on  the  west  end 
of  the  plot.  The  young  gentleman  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
flagstaff  with  a  camera  in  his  hands  was  assisting  "Grandpa"  in 
taking  the  pictures.  Any  grandfather  who  reads  this  will  com- 
prehend the  situation.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Union 
markers  shown  is  competent  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Confederate  graves  were  better  cared  for  than 
those  of  our  own  boys  in  blue.  They  have  since  been  restored 
to  perfect  condition. 

PLATE  35 

Shows  the  creek  which  separates  the  National  Cemetery  on 
the  south  line  from  the  city  grounds.  The  hedge  is  the  western 
division.  The  plot  in  the  foreground  is  a  part  of  the  City  Ceme- 
tery, and  has  recently  been  brought  into  active  use. 

PLATE  36 

Shows  the  main  part  of  the  National  Cemetery,  looking 
westward,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Union  graves  are  shown. 
Plate  37  is  looking  eastward  from  the  flagstaff,  showing  most  of 
the  private  markers.  On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  the  end  of  the 
Union  graves.  Just  below  the  last  of  the  Union  markers,  a  little 
in  front,  is  a  large  tree.  Directly  at  this  spot,  between  the  tree 
and  the  fence,  the  Shohola  victims  were  buried,  and  here  the  new 
monument  will  be  located. 

PLATE  38 

This  picture  shows  the  present  appearance  of  the  National 
Cemetery.  It  was  taken  November  9,  191 1,  after  all  the  foliage 
had  disappeared.  During  the  summer  the  foliage  is  so  dense 
that  a  successful  picture  could  not  be  taken.  This  view  was  taken 
from  the  northeast  comer,  while  the  companion  picture.  No.  39, 
was  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  east  line,  looking  directly  west. 
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No  more  beautiful  cemetery  can  be  found  anjrwhere.  It  only 
lacks  a  nice  fence  and  a  memorial  entrance  to  complete  its  sur- 
roundings and  put  it  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the  cemeteries  in  the 
country.  Now  that  the  Government  has  displayed  such  hand- 
some generosity  in  the  matter  of  elegant  markers  for  the  dead, 
it  would  seem  a  most  graceful  recognition  if  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  friends  of  those  who  sleep  in  this  beautiftil 
spot,  were  to  raise  a  fund  and  erect  a  fence  and  entrance.  With- 
out any  doubt  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  and  citizens  of  Elmira,  generally, 
would  heartily  co-operate  in  such  a  movement.  The  Shohola 
burial  spot,  referred  to  tmder  Plate  37,  may  also  be  seen  in  this 
picture  at  the  end  of  the  second  row  on  extreme  right,  in  the 
vacant  space.  On  this  spot  will  be  erected  the  monument 
referred  to  elsewhere.  If  erected  before  this  book  is  printed,  a 
picture  of  the  monument  will  be  inserted  as  Plate  61,  even  if 
impossible  to  introduce  any  description  of  the  dedication.  The 
inscriptions  to  be  placed  on  the  monument  appear  in  the  Appen- 
dix, preceding  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  dead. 

PLATE  40 

A  group  picture  of  John  Fox  Maull  and  family,  taken  at  some 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Maull,  which  occiured  Septem- 
ber 22,  1902.  Mrs.  Maull  sits  on  the  left,  and  the  yoimgest 
daughter,  Annie,  in  the  middle.  The  elder  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Howe,  is  standing.  Her  little  daughter  Eugenia  appears  in  the 
oval,  on  the  left,  in  the  checked  dress,  with  her  playmate  Ada 
Elizabeth  Kellar  Dowdell.  Mrs.  Maull  now  resides  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  Mrs.  Howe  in  Auburn,  Ala. 

PLATE  41 

The  historic  bag,  of  the  famous  tunnel  story,  made  from  the 
extra  shirt  of  J.  P.  Putegnat.  Its  size  is  three  by  seven  inches, 
and  it  will  hold  about  a  pint  of  dirt.  The  two  stones  on  the  box 
were  picked  up  by  Putegnat,  in  the  tunnel,  just  as  he  was  going 
out.  The  picture  in  the  lower  ring  was  taken  just  after  reaching 
home,  in  the  very  jacket  worn  in  the  prison  camp.  The  upper 
ring  shows  Mr.  Putegnat  taken  some  years  later.  He  died  at 
Rio  Grande  City,  Texas,  August  15, 1874.  The  original  bag  and 
stones  as  shown  in  the  picture  are,  at  this  writing,  in  the  hands  of 
the  author,  and  also  a  leather  finger  cot  which  the  digger  put  on 
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the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  protect  it  while  digging.  It 
has  a  long  piece  attached,  with  leather  strings,  which  were  tied 
around  the  wrist  to  hold  the  cot  in  place  while  using  it.  As  a 
sentimental  conclusion  to  the  story,  the  author  put  the  two  stones 
in  his  pocket  and  covered  the  spot  occupied  by  the  tunnel,  thus 
completing  the  circuit  after  a  lapse  of  forty-eight  years.  The 
mementoes  will  be  returned  to  Mrs.  Putegnat  at  her  home  in 
Brownsville,  Texas. 

PLATE  42 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  famous  Confederate  Sharpshooter, 
Berry  Benson.  The  picture  is  a  make-up,  taken  after  the  war, 
but  the  uniform  is  the  identical  one  used  in  active  service.  The 
rifle  shown  is  his  favorite  Enfield,  which  he  used  during  his  army 
life.  He  was  at  Appomattox  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  but 
took  an  early  departure  before  the  arms  were  surrendered,  that 
he  might  retain  his  pet  rifle  and  other  service  accoutrements. 

PLATE  43 

Is  a  recent  picture  of  Washington  B.  Traweek,  of  the  tunnel 
escape  fame.  The  bright  smiling  face  in  the  ring  is  that  of  his 
niece.  Miss  Leila  Traweek,  of  Greenville,  Ala.,  who  acted  as  his 
secretary  in  supplying  information  for  this  history.  Mr.  Tra- 
week's  home  is  in  Cleveland,  Texas. 

PLATE  44 

This  picture  was  reproduced  from  a  battered  tintype  taken  in 
1863,  just  before  the  boy  soldier  was  captured.  It  represents 
Cecrops  Malone  of  Company  F,  9th  Alabama  Infantry,  in  his 
uniform.    A  later-day  picture  is  shown  in  Plate  47. 

PLATE  46 

Represents  J.  P.  Scruggs,  familiarly  known  as  "Parson." 
The  picture  was  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  tunnel 
group.     Mr.  Scruggs  died  about  1904. 

PLATE  47 

Group  of  survivors  of  the  great  tunnel  escape,  showing  five 
comrades  who  have  maintained  a  close  companionship  during 
the  years  since  the  war.     One  other,  J.  W.  Crawford,  has  just 
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been  discovered — -unheard  of  since  the  escape  by  any  one  of  the 
others  till  within  a  month.  His  picture  could  not  be  obtained. 
This  picture  shows  "Hickory"  Jackson  on  the  left,  sitting  beside 
Wash  B.  Traweek.  On  the  right,  standing,  Berry  Benson,  on  the 
left,  William  H.  Templin.  Between  them  in  the  center  ring, 
Cecrops  Malone.  In  the  ring  at  the  left  appears  the  Hon.  John 
Purifoy,  State  Treasurer  of  Alabama,  then  known  as  Cannonier 
Jack  Purifoy.  The  original  picture  was  taken  at  a  reimion  of 
four  survivors  in  Montgomery,  February  ii,  1912.  Mr.  Malone 
was  too  ill  to  be  present.  Mr.  Purifoy  was  with  them.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Jeff  Davis  Artillery,  and  a  great  chum  of  Berry 
Benson.  He  had  been  present  at  the  Bloody  Angle,  when  the 
rest  were  captured,  but  being  just  a  little  quicker  and  smarter 
than  the  others,  he  made  a  successful  break  on  the  instant  when 
he  saw  trouble  coming.  He  sped  like  a  deer  through  the  enemy's 
scattered  line  and  got  away  without  a  scratch.  The  others  might 
have  escaped,  also,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  this  tunnel 
story,  but  the  officer  in  command,  seeing  the  enemy  coming  in 
both  directions,  commanded  them  to  surrender,  rather  than  run 
and  be  shot  down  in  their  tracks.  There  is  a  charming  story  told 
of  this  group.  In  the  year  1875,  Berry  Benson  and  Fox  Maull 
entered  into  a  covenant  to  the  effect  that  on  the  7th  day  of 
October,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  every  year  as  long  as 
they  lived,  they  would  arise,  drink  each  other's  health,  kneel  and 
pray  for  each  other,  and  then  write  a  letter,  each  to  the  other. 
No  matter  what  the  circumstances  have  been,  they  have  not 
failed  to  do  this.  Some  time  later  Traweek  and  Malone  joined 
them  in  this  sweet  custom.  For  some  years  the  widow  of  Puteg- 
nat  was  heard  from  on  the  same  date. 

PLATE  48 

Is  another  picttire,  taken  from  Mr.  Toney's  book,  representing 
the  ingenious  prisoner  who  is  shown  using  a  home-made  drill. 
The  fly-wheel  is  a  cake  of  soap.  The  strings  work  up  and  down 
on  the  shaft  and  give  it  a  rotary  motion.  The  drill  is  an  ordinary 
needle. 

PLATE  49 

Is  a  picture  of  Marcus  B.  Toney,  as  he  appeared  on  his  dis- 
charge from  the  smallpox  hospital,  clad  in  a  new  suit  of  Federal 
blue,  with  the  skirts  of  the  coat  cut  off  so  that  he  may  be  recog- 
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nized  by  the  guards  as  a  prisoner.  The  picture  illustrates  the 
story  which  is  referred  to  in  several  instances  of  the  shorn  skirts. 

PLATE  50 

Is  the  only  picture  known  to  be  in  existence  of  a  group  of 
released  prisoners.  It  was  taken  near  the  Erie  depot,  in  front  of 
the  oflSce  of  the  Grover  and  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Company's 
office.  Mr.  Toney  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  wearing 
a  linen  duster.  In  the  foreground  is  a  young  scion  of  Elmira,  an 
ambitious  youth  ever  present  on  momentous  occasions.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  recognized,  or  the  youth,  if  still  alive,  may  recall  the 
circumstances  and  make  himself  known.  The  little  book  from 
which  the  picture  was  taken,  entitled  Privations  of  a  Private 
Soldier,  in  which  is  a  splendid  story  of  Elmira  prison  experience, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Steele  Memorial  Library,  and  every  citizen 
who  desires  to  read  a  splendid  story  should  examine  it. 

PLATE  51 

Shows  West  Water  Street,  and  the  lower  marker  defining  the 
east  end  of  the  prison  camp.  A  close  inspection  will  show  the 
railing  on  the  bridge  over  HofEman  creek.  The  walled  bank  of 
the  creek  is  just  two  feet  below  the  marker.  Plate  52  shows  the 
upper  marker.  As  far  as  the  picture  shows,  extends  the  face  of 
the  old  camp.  The  front  is  built  up  closely  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  last  house  in  the  picture^ 
shown  in  part,  is  the  last  one  on  that  side  of  the  street  for  two 
blocks  or  more;  the  whole  front,  occupied  by  officers'  quarters 
and  the  artillery  camp,  is  entirely  vacant  from  the  street  to  the 
river. 

PLATE  53 

A  good  view  of  Foster's  pond  as  it  exists  to-day.    The  picture 

shows  all  of  the  pond  which  was  inside  the  camp,  except  about 
twenty  feet  at  the  west  end.  The  camera  was  located  at  the 
extreme  end.  Note  the  bluff  seen  on  the  far  side.  The  main 
boulevard  in  the  camp  was  about  midway  between  left  edge  of 
picture  and  the  ice  houses.  The  mess-halls  were  located  about 
where  the  icehouses  stand. 

PLATE  54 

This  picture  was  taken  from  centre  of  the  Walnut  Street  bridge 
looking  up  the  river.     The  flat  began  just  beyond  the  large  trees. 
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Poster's  pond  empties  into  the  river  just  where  the  shadow  of  the 
smokestack  shows  in  the  water.  The  stack  belongs  to  the  water 
works  plant. 

PLATE  56 

Is  the  old  "dead  house"  of  the  prison  camp,  now  located  on 
Guinnip  Avenue,  just  north  of  Water  Street,  where  it  has  stood 
since  being  moved  from  the  prison  ground.  There  was  a  cupola 
on  top,  which  was  removed  two  years  ago,  and  now  lies  behind 
the  house.  Originally  there  was  a  window  in  the  side  where  now 
is  seen  a  door.  Mr.  Guiimip,  the  present  owner  of  this  building, 
also  had  several  of  the  old  barrack  buildings  on  his  farm,  which 
were  used  as  bams,  but  all  have  rotted  down.  The  dead  house 
has  been  carefully  preserved  as  a  historic  relic. 

PLATE  57 

Is  a  view  of  the  high  ground  of  the  prison  camp.  The  rear  of 
the  houses  fronting  Water  Street,  as  seen  in  Plate  52,  are  shown  in 
this  picture.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  edge  of  a  sidewalk;  this 
runs  parallel  with  Water  Street  through  the  centre  of  the  camp. 
The  street  is  known  as  Winsor  Avenue,  and  houses  are  being  buUt 
on  both  sides.  Plate  58  was  taken  from  the  extreme  west  end 
of  the  camp  and  shows  buildings  farther  west.  Looking  between 
the  two  new  buildings,  just  being  erected,  may  be  seen  the 
cottage  which  is  shown  on  the  right  of  Plate  57.  On  the  extreme 
right  is  shown  the  comer  of  the  last  ice  house  in  the  group  seen 
in  Plate  53. 

PLATE  59 

Gives  a  view  of  West  Gray  Street.  On  the  left  is  seen  the 
bridge  over  HofiEman  creek,  and  just  below  a  row  of  four  houses, 
which  are  officers'  houses  of  prison  days,  and  the  only  ones  left. 
They  were  qioved  from  Water  Street  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
are  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  Plate  60  gives  a  good 
view  of  the  third  house  in  the  row. 

PLATE  61 

Shows  the  monument  referred  to  elsewhere.  Its  erection 
was  completed  May  27,  1912,  and  the  picture  was  taken  May 
28th.  Owing  to  inclement  weather  which  had  prevailed  for  more 
than  a  month,  the  erection,  contracted  for  completion  May  ist, 
was  delayed  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  plan  any  ceremony  for 
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Decoration  Day.  When  the  day  arrived  it  was  so  stormy  that 
had  anything  been  arranged  it  could  not  have  been  carried  out. 
Plate  61  shows  the  driveway  on  the  north  side  which  leads  direct 
from  the  main  entrance,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side.  A  side 
view  of  the  monument  is  shown.  The  graves  on  the  right  are 
Confederate.  Near  the  end  of  the  rear  row  on  the  right  is  seen 
the  private  marker  of  E.  H.  Lindsay.  Beyond  the  monument 
Union  soldiers  are  buried.  Plate  62  gives  a  perfect  front  view 
of  the  monument,  showing  the  bronze  tablet  on  the  face.  A 
similar  tablet  is  on  the  opposite  side.  One  gives  a  list  of  the 
Confederate  dead,  and  the  other  of  the  Union  guards.  In  the 
background  is  seen  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  reformatory  institutions  in  the  country.  It 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cemetery  and  located  on  a  hill. 

The  reproductions  of  the  four  original  passes  issued  to  Berry 
Benson  on  his  return  from  Elmira  may  be  of  interest.  They 
are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  easily  read,  except  one.  This 
one  reads  as  follows: 

Hd.  Qrs.  Valley  District,  October  30,  1864. 
Pass  Sergeant  Benson  Company  H,  ist  South  Carolina  Regt., 
McGowan's  Brigade,  Wilcox's  Division,  to  his  command,  he 
being  an  escaped  prisoner.     Quartermaster  will  furnish  trans- 
portation. 

By  order  of 

Lieutenant-General  J.  A.  Early. 
Samuel  J.  C.  Moore,  A.  A.  Genl. 

The  following  endorsements  transcribed  across  the  face : 

No.  551.    Transportation  in  kind  furnished  from  New  Market 

to  Staunton,  Va. 
Oct.  31,  1864.  M.  E.  Price,  A.  Q.  M.  D. 

No.   5545.     Transportation  in  kind  furnished  to  Richmond, 
November  i,  1864.  G.  E.  Price,  Capt.  A.  Q.  M. 

Transportation  furnished  in  kind  to  camp. 

D.  W.  Wood,  Maj.  A.Q.M. 

"In  kind"  means  that  the  actual  transporation  was  fur- 
nished and  not  money  to  pxirchase  it,  or  to  reimburse  the 
holder  for  money  expended  for  it. 
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Record  of  Confederate  Dead  in 

WooDLAWN  National  Cemetery, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


From  the  latest  revision,  made  by  the  Commissioner  for 
marking  graves  of  Confederate  dead,  and  completed  February  i, 
1912.  To  be  issued  publicly  July  i,  1912.  Copied  at  Washing- 
ton, April  9, 1912,  by  the  author, under  permission  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

the  confederate  dead 

The  following  list  of  Confederate  dead  in  Woodlawn  National 
Cemetery  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  copied  by  the  author  from  the 
official  list  prepared  by  the  Hon.  James  H.  Berry,  Commissioner 
for  marking  the  graves  of  Confederate  dead.  It  has  been  revised, 
corrected,  and  the  numbers  given  are  new  numbers,  assigned  for 
convenience  in  locating  the  graves.  The  letter  "S"  refers  to 
Shohola  bodies  which  have  no  grave  number.  The  numbers  have 
no  reference  to  the  date  of  death.  To  illustrate — the  first  death 
recorded  at  the  Camp  is  that  of  Abner  Prevett,  who  died  on  the 
train  July  5,  1864,  before  reaching  Elmira.  His  grave  number 
is  2855.  The  second  death  was  that  of  William  J.  Stockdale, 
which  occurred  July  9th.     His  grave  number  is  2854. 

The  records  of  the  Quartermaster's  department  show  that  the 
first  four  prisoners  who  died  from  smallpox  were  buried  within 
the  prison  enclosure,  near  the  rear  gate  in  the  wall  next  to  the 
river,  south  of  the  smallpox  hospital.  Their  names  are:  James 
Adams,  A.  D.  Kolwich,  James  H.  Newman,  and  John  F.  Welch. 
Their  deaths  occurred  between  December  i8th  and  21st,  1864. 
Their  bodies  were  later  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  the  cemetery. 

The  same  records  also  show  that  two  badly  wounded  Con- 
federates were  taken  from  the  Shohola  wreck  to  Barryville,  N.  Y., 
where  they  died,  and  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place. 
Their  bodies  still  remain  there. 
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Johnson,  John  D.,  Company  B,  31st  N.  C.  Died  July  18,  1864 
Johnson,  Michael,  Company  I,  8th  N.  C.   Died  July  19,  1864 

Markers  have  been  furnished  by  the  Government  for  their 
graves. 

The  report  made  to  the  Quartermaster's  department,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1874,  states  that  twenty  bodies  had  been  removed  by 
friends,  but  there  is  no  record  as  to  the  names  of  those  removed, 
and  they  appear  in  this  list. 

The  inscriptions,  which  will  appear  on  the  monument,  are 
given  on  the  pages  immediately  following: 


■  Erected  by  the 

United  States 

To  mark  the  burial  place  of 

forty-nine  Confederate  soldiers 

Who,  while  prisoners  of  war,  were 

killed  in  a  railroad  accident  near 

Shohola,  Pennsylvania,  and  whose 

remains  were  there  buried,  but 

subsequently  removed  to  this 

Cemetery,  where  the  individual  graves  can  not  now  be 

identified. 


Adams,  Joseph 

A     51st  N.  C. 

Baker,  Jesse  E. 

F     51st  N.  C. 

Baxley,  John  W. 

A     31st  N.  C. 

Bessent,  J.  H.,  Cor. 

G     51st  N.  C. 

Bird,  J.  H. 

I      26th  Va. 

Bowers,  W. 

B     48th  N.  C. 

Briggs,  R. 

E     31st  N.  C. 

Bright,  J.  W. 

A     26th  Va. 

Bryant,  Travers 

I      51st  N.  C. 

Cain,  M. 

Pegram's  Va.  Batty. 

Callehan,  C. 

C     loth  Cav. 

Cary,  J.  W. 

I      51st  N.  C. 

Center,  C.  0. 

H    62nd  N.C. 

Davis,  John  D. 

I      51st  N.  C. 

Devei,  N.  H. 

I      51st  N.  C. 

Fuller,  Byam 

H    24th  Ga. 

Gatton,  W.  F. 

B     35th  Va.  Cav. 

Green,  Henry 

A     9th  Va. 

Ham,  Wm.  B.,  Sgt. 

E     8th  N.  C. 
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NAUBS 


Hardison,  J.  J.  I  51st  N.  C. 

Hatch,  J.  S.  H  53rd  Ga. 

Haynes,  R.  P.,  Sgt  H  26th  Va. 

Jackson,  Wm.  M.  G  53rd  Ga. 

Joiner,  A.  C  13th  Va. 

Jones,  Wm.  A.  D  22nd  Va. 

Lee,  S.  W.  K  8th  N.  C. 

McCorquadale,  M.  I  51st  N.  C. 

McCurvey,  T.  W.  K  i6th  Ga. 

McQuaque,  A.  B  31st  N.  C. 

Manning,  Wallace  F  31st  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Joseph  B  42nd  Va.  Cav. 

Mtinroe,  Duncan  I  51st  N.  C. 

Parks,  J.  C.  H  22nd  Va. 

Patrick,  J.  N.  H  26th  Va. 

Peiks,  J.  D.  E  47th  Va. 

Pitchford,  R.  D.  E  ist  N.  C.  Cav. 

Pope,  D.  W.  I  51st  N.  C. 

Reaser,  Philip  D  26th  Va.  Bat. 

Reuls,  J.  W.  E  31st  N.  C. 

Samkins,  T.  C.  C  2nd  Ga.  Cav. 

Sanford,  J.  P.  A  44th  N.  C. 

Sangford,  W.  B.  K  i6th  Ga. 

Sapt,  F.  W.  E  22nd  N.  C. 

Smatley,  G.  C.  C  Ga.  Leg. 

Stauffer,  N.  B.  D  42nd  N.  C. 

Strickland,  T.  I  51st  N.  C. 

Vaughan,  Henry  E  47th  Va. 

Watson,  S.  D.,  Sgt.  P  51st  N.  C. 

Williams,  Jas.  H.  K  53rd  Ga. 


Erected  by  the 

United  States 

To  the  memory  of  the  following 

Soldiers,  Privates  in  the  Eleventh 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps  comprising 

the  Union  Guard  who  were  killed 

with  their  Confederate  Prisoners 

of  War  in  the  railroad  accident 

near  Shohola,  Pa.,  July  15,  1864,  whose 

unidentified  remains,  together 

with  those  of  the  Confederate 

prisoners,  have  been  removed  to 

this  Cemetery. 


Henry  French 
John  A.  Hart 


Wilfiam  H.  Connell  Co.  I 
Co.  E 
Co.  H 

Isaac  Jackson  Co.  A 

Thomas  M.  Jeffrey     Co.  A 
Joseph  Lingo  Co.  A 

John  S.  Martin  Co.  F 

Edmund  Plass  Co.  F 


Richard  Price 

Co.  I 

David  Smith 

Co.  K 

Daniel  Spicer 

Co.  C 

Hart  W.  Vanalstine 

Co.  E 

Ozro  Vannorman 

Co.  A 

Gotlieb  Volz 

Co.  E 

Lyman  Wetherby 

Co.  P 

Adam  Wilkenson 

Co.  F 

Philip  Witchert    Co.  G 
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LIST  OF  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 
BURIED  IN 
WOODLAWN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY,  ELMIRA  N.  Y 


GRAVE 
NO. 


NAME 


836  Abel,  C.  T. 

141  Abernathy,  F.  D. 
2946  Adair,  W.  H. 
2219  Adams,  A. 
2083  Adams,  E.  C. 
1548  Adams,  J.  W. 
1734  Adams,  James 


591  Adams, 

687  Adams, 

942  Adams, 

S.    Adams, 

2312  Adams, 

1267  Adams, 

2135  Adams, 

514  Adams, 

1816  Adams, 

1293  Adams, 


John 
John 
John 
Joseph 
L.  H. 
R.  W. 
Samuel 
William 
Wm.  B. 
Wm.  S. 


652  Adcock,  Green 
1450  Adkins,  Wm.  H. 
2325  Agee,  Charles 
1058  Agerton,  John 
2626  Aiken,  Malachan 

170  Akens,  D.  W. 

901  Alderman,  A.  C,  Cor. 
1074  Alderman,  I.  E. 
2013  Aldridge,  Ransom 

966  Alexander,  John 


CO.  REGT. 

H  4th  Va.  Cav. 
B  2ndN.C.CaY. 

loth  Ala. 

25th  S.  C. 

50th  Va. 

24th  Ga. 

1st  Bat.  Ala. 
Art. 
D  3rd  N.  C. 
A  38th  Ga. 

2 1st  Ala. 

51st  N.  C. 

1 6th  Ga. 

4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

5th  La. 
K  30th  N.  C. 
D  44th  Va. 
E   1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 
G  25th  Tenn. 
K  30th  N.  C. 
H  42nd  Va. 
D  48th  Ga. 
C  2nd  Ga. 
B  7th  Ga.  Cav. 
I    25th  Va. 
C  6ist  Ga. 
H  3rd  N.  C. 
D  25th  Va. 
384 


E 
H 
B 
C 
E 


A 
A 
"B 
B 
B 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

Nov.  5,  1864 
Aug.  6,  1864 
May  18,  1865 
Feb.  17,  1865 
Feb.  II,  1865 
Mar.  10,  1865 
Dec.  19,  1864 

Oct.  6,  1864 
Oct.  ID,  1864 
Nov.  21,  1864 
July  15,  1864 
Feb.  20,  1865 
Jan.  3,  1865 
Feb.  28,  1865 
Sept.  18,  1864 
Mar.  3,  1865 
Dec.  7,  1864 


Oct. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

April 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Nov. 


4,  1864 
15.  1865 
19,  1865 
II,  1864 

5.  1865 
17,  1864 
27,  1864 
20, 1864 

3, 1865 
18, 1864 


WOODLAWN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

333  Alexander,  M.  H. 
134  Alexander,  Thos.  A 
861  Alford,  Josiah 
2697  Algers,  Isaac  H. 

1266  All,  William 

403  Allbright,  John 
1762  Allen,  Alexander  T. 

559  Allen,  Barton  H. 
1089  Allen,  David  J. 
2308  Allen,  Drury 

388  Allen,  J.  L. 
1368  Allen,  John  R.  B. 

1 122  Allen,  Richard  B. 
1934  Allen,  Thomas 

2092  Allen,  Thomas  C. 

2327  Allen,  Thomas  T. 
2298  Alley,  John 

320  Alley,  Thomas  K. 

719  Allison,  Humphrey  D., 
Sgt. 
2952  Almond,  J.  W. 

932  Alsom,  Floyd 
2536  Altman,  James  P. 
1361  Altman,  Nathan  T. 

5  Ames,  A. 
2674  Anderson,  G.  H. 
1476  Anderson,  G.  W. 

152  Anderson,  George 

673  Anderson,  George  W. 

537  Anderson,  J.  W. 
2043  Anderson,  James  P. 

586  Anderson,  John  M. 
1630  Anderson,  Richard 
1439  Anderson,  Robert 
2662  Andrews,  J.  J.  D.,  Sgt. 

322  Andrews,  John  W. 


CO. 


REGT. 


F  32nd  N.  C. 
E  37th  N.  C. 
I    istN.  C. 
F   ist  Bat.   Ala. 

Art. 
D  44th  Ga. 
H  ist  N.  C. 
F  2nd  N.  C.  Cav. 
H  5th  Va. 
D  9th  La.  Cav. 
E  25th  S.  C. 
G  6th  Va.  Cav. 
E   ist  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 
K  59th  Ala. 
E   1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 
C  1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 
F  36th  N.  C. 
A   1st  Fla.  Res. 
A  1st  Va.  Art. 

B  5th  Fla. 
D  3rd  Ga. 
K  2nd  Va.  Cav. 
A  2ist  S.  C. 
G  40th  N.  C. 

Citizen  of  Va. 
D  36th  N.C.  Art. 
D  26th  Va. 
G  8th  N.  C. 
E  25th  Va. 
C  3rd  Va.  Cav. 
I    6ist  Ga. 
C  CobbsGa.Leg. 
D  7th  N.  C. 
A  42nd  Va. 
F  31st  N.  C. 
A  2 1st  Va. 


DATE   OF   DEATH 

Sept.  20,  1864 

1864 
1864 


Aug.  II 
Oct.  24 

April  II 
Jan.  3 
Oct.  I 
,  Feb.  I 
Oct.  16 
Dec.  22 
Feb.  20, 
Sept.  27 

April  19 
Dec.  13 

Feb.     8 

Feb.  10, 
Feb.  19, 
Feb.  26 
Sept.  19 

Oct.  28 
May  18 
Nov.  20 
Mar.  29 
April  18 
Aug.  3 
April  10, 
Jan.  13 
Sept.  18 
Oct.  9 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
April 
Sept. 


19 
12 

7 
26 
16 

ID, 

19 


1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 

1865 
1864 

1865 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 

1864 

1865 

1864 

1865 

1865 

1864. 

1865 

1865 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1865 

1864 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1864 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

974  Andrews,  Wm.  C,  Cor. 
1288  Andrews,  Wm.  W. 

715  Anthony,  John 
ii2g  Anthony,  Miskel 
1727  Anton,  J.  G. 
2904  Ard,  Benjamin 

340  Ard,  E.  H. 
2496  Armand,  E. 
1176  Armstrong,  Henry  W. 

273  Armstrong,  Joseph  A. 
40  Armstrong,  Price  0.  F. 
181 1  Armstrong,  R.  C. 
1925  Arrington,  James  L. 
1815  Arwood,  David 

208  Ashcroft,  S.  H. 
1 132  Askew,  Thomas,  Cor. 

880  Aston,  L. 
1246  Atkins,  WUey 
2631  Atkinson,  Thomas 
21 10  Atkinson,  M.  W.  Cor. 

60  Austin,  J.  W. 
2886  Austin,  Richard 
1 148  Austin,  S.  S. 
2839  Austin,  T.  J. 
2621  Autery,  Micajah 
2931  Autry,  Isaac  B. 

802  Autry,  James  C. 

859  Autry,  Miles  C,  Sgt. 

447  Avant,  S.,  Sgt. 
1146  A  vent,  John 

2220  Ayre,  Richard  T. 

1377  Bailey,  Charles 
1 163  Bailey,  D.  T. 
2353  Bailey,  Elias  D. 
2426  Bailey,  H.  L. 
2039  Bailey,  H.  M. 
1726  Bailey,  John  B. 
714  Bain,  Daniel  B. 


CO.           REGT. 

DATE 

OF  DEATH 

D  i8th  N.  C. 

Nov. 

21, 

1864 

I    13th  Ala. 

Dec. 

26, 

1864 

D  ist  N.  C. 

Oct. 

26, 

1864 

I    40th  Va. 

Dec. 

13. 

1864 

D  5th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

19. 

1865 

K  25th  S.  C. 

June 

I, 

1865 

K  2ist  S.  C. 

Sept. 

20, 

1864 

E  2nd  La. 

Mar. 

28, 

1865 

C  i8th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

7. 

1864 

F   25th  Va. 

Sept. 

14. 

1864 

D  44th  Va. 

Aug. 

24. 

1864 

I    4th  Tex. 

Jan. 

28, 

1865 

B   30th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

7. 

1865 

D  13th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

3. 

1865 

A  48th  Va. 

Sept. 

9. 

1864 

H  ist  N.  C. 

Dec. 

13, 

1864 

A  51st  N.  C. 

Dec. 

3. 

1864 

K  ist  N.  C. 

Jan. 

6, 

1865 

G  2ist  S.  C. 

April 

6, 

1865 

I    59th  Va. 

Mar. 

I, 

1865 

F  32nd  N.C. 

Sept. 

3> 

1864 

C  3rd  N.  C.  Bat. 

June 

II. 

1865 

K  28th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

II, 

1864 

A   2 1st  Ala. 

July 

7. 

1865 

C  36th  N.  C. 

April 

9. 

1865 

F  24th  N.  C. 

May 

23. 

1865 

F  32nd  N.  C. 

Nov. 

16, 

1864 

F  24th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

24, 

1864 

E  27th  S.  C. 

Sept. 

26, 

1864 

Citizen,    Ches 

terfieldCo.,Va 

.Dec. 

12, 

1864 

C  23rd  N.  C. 

Feb. 

17. 

1865 

G  25th  S.  C. 

April 

19. 

1865 

E  20th  Va.  Cav. 

Dec. 

9 

1864 

K  3rd  N.  C. 

Feb. 

19, 

1865 

G  25th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

5. 

1865 

C   1 6th  Ga. 

Feb. 

i3> 

1865 

I    iithS.  C. 

Mar. 

I9> 

1865 

F  24th  N.C. 

Oct. 

27. 

1864 

WOODLAWN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2258  Bain,  Samuel  O. 

50  Baird,  James  H. 
2551  Baisden,  K.  H. 
2757  Baker,  J. 
1666  Baker,  James  A. 
S.  Baker,  Jesse  E. 
2601  Baker,  M.  A.  D. 
1054  Baldwin,  R.  W. 
1720  Ball,  Levi 
-772  Ballance,  Holoway 
1504  Ballard,  Archibald,  Sgt. 
2077  Banks,  Amos 

146  Banks,  George  W. 

541  Banks,  Robert  R. 

919  Bankston,  Jos.  C,  Cor. 

336  Banninger,  M. 
2798  Barber,  J. 
2823  Barber,  J.  D. 

971  Barber,  J.  J.,  Sgt. 
2539  Barber,  W.  R. 
1489  Barco,  Willoughby 
1949  Barker,  Joshua 
2212  Barker,  Quentin,  Cor. 
2807  Barlow,  Jesse  F. 

1787  Barlow,  Wm.  R. 

177  Barman,  Jonas 

487  Barnard,  Richard  J. 

640  Barnes,  Aldridge  A. 
1400  Barnes,  C.  C. 
2197  Barnes,  C.  M. 
1016  Barnes,  D.  F. 
2568  Barnes,  Edmund 
2587  Barnes,  F.  H. 

642  Barnes,  Francis  A. 
1958  Barnes,  S.  M. 

253  Barnes,  Z.,  Cor. 
2371  Barnett,  A.  B. 


CO.  REGT.  DATE   OF   DEATH 

F   loth  N.  C. 

Art.  Feb.  24 

C   i8th  N.  C.  Aug.  28 

K  51st  N.  C.  April    5 

E  26th  Va.  May    4 

C  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  14 

F  51st  N.  C.  July   15 

C  25th  S.  C.  Mar.  31 

H  63rd  Tenn.  Dec.  10 

H  44th  N.  C.  Mar.  18 

H  33rd  N.  C.  Nov.    7 

H  26th  Va.  Jan.  6 
H  7th  Ga.  Cav.      Feb.   12 

D  9th  Va.  Aug.    2 

C  4th  Ala.  Oct.    17 

I    3rd  Ala.  Nov.  24 

B  5th  N.  C.  Sept.  21 

I    14th  Ga.  May  12 

F  25th  S.  C.  June  26 

H  I2th  N.  C.  Nov.  18 
E  3rd  N.  C.  S.  T.  Mar.  29 

B  8th  N.  C.  Jan.  13 
A  ist  S.  C.  Rifles  Feb.  9, 
G  ist  N.  C.  S.  T.  Feb.  6. 
E  1st     Bat.    Ala. 

Art.  May  15 

B    i8th  N.  C.  Jan.    31 

B  31st  N.  C.  Sept.  12 

K  50th  Va.  Sept.  22 

E  51st  N.  C.  Oct.     4 

B  40th  N.  C.  April 

G  46th  Ga.  Feb. 

D  22nd  N.  C.  Dec. 

E  59th  Va.  April    3 

I    25th  S.  C.  April    I 

D  32nd  N.  C.  Oct.  5 
F   ist     Bat.    Ala. 

Art.  Mar.    7 

H  loth  La.  Sept.  11 

G  36th  N.  C.  Mar.    9 


23 
17 
15 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.            NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

3F   DEATH 

1831  Bamett,  Henry  H. 

C 

1st    Bat.    Ala 

Art. 

Mar. 

12 

1865 

2906  Bamhart,  B. 

F 

22nd  Va. 

May 

31 

1865 

1878  Bamhill,  D.  R. 

H 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

9 

1865 

288  Barrett,  Laban 

K 

14th  Ga. 

Sept. 

14 

1864 

2031  Barrick,  Milton,  Cor 

E 

3rd  Ga. 

Feb. 

12 

1865 

1462  Barrier,  John  A. 

H  8th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

14 

1865 

1509  Barrier,  L.  C. 

H 

8th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

23 

1865 

2739  Barring,  A.,  Cor. 

K  8th  N.  C. 

May 

I 

1865 

2193  Barringer,  A.  C. 

F 

5th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

15 

1865 

2453  Barrington,  Lander 

K 

40th  N.  C 

Mar. 

24 

1865 

2746  Barron,  J. 

D 

40th  N.  C. 

May 

2 

1865 

225  Bartholomew,  I.  W 

K 

i2th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

3 

1864 

624  Bartlett,  Fred 

F 

loth  La. 

Oct. 

26 

1864 

1477  Barwick,  John 

F 

64th  Ga. 

Jan. 

13 

1865 

386  Basdin,  Jackson 

B 

66th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

27 

1864 

556  Basham,  W.  H. 

F 

26th  Va. 

Oct. 

16 

1864 

1443  Bass,  Benjamin 

H 

45th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

17 

1865 

2924  Bass,  Cornelius 

E 

40th  N.  C.  S.  T.  May 

24 

1865 

1508  Bass,  George 

H 

32nd  N.  C. 

Mar. 

24 

1865 

1 1 94  Bates,  Nathan  T. 

I 

19th  Ga. 

Sept. 

9 

1864 

1012  Baucum,  Thomas 

E 

33rd  N.  C. 

Dec. 

I 

1864 

S.  Baxley,  John  W. 

A 

31st  N.  C. 

July 

15 

1864 

1804  Baxley,  Joseph 

H 

9th  Ga. 

Jan. 

29 

1865 

1222  Baxter,  George  H. 

C 

25th  Va. 

Jan. 

9 

1865 

527  Bayless,  A.  J. 

A 

2 1  St  Ala. 

Oct. 

21 

1864 

1982  Beach,  Rizon 

A 

49th  Va. 

Mar. 

4 

1865 

2069  Beachum,  James  A. 

K  43rd  N.  C. 

Feb. 

13 

1865 

1616  Beachum,  Joseph  J. 

K 

43rd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

25 

1865 

23 1 1  Beall,  Alberts. 

B 

12th  Ga. 

Feb. 

25 

1865 

17  Beals,  Amos 

D 

7th  Tenn. 

Aug. 

13 

1864 

2383  Beamer,  J.  W. 

F 

2nd  Va. 

Mar. 

8 

1865 

1237  Bean,  Alex. 

K  5th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

5 

1865 

1 178  Bean,  Benj.  F. 

I 

5th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

7 

1864 

2504  Bearen,  E.  M. 

K 

5th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

28 

1865 

2943  Beason,  J.  T. 

F 

1st    Bat.   Ala 

Art. 

May 

20 

1865 

2255  Beatty,  C.  B. 

A 

1 8th  S.  C. 

Feb. 

24 

1865 

907  Beatty,  Jonathan  P. 

B 

28th  N.  C. 

Nov. 

26 

1864 

2089  Beauchamp,  J.  S. 

E 

6th  La.  Cav. 

Feb. 

10 

1865 

WOODLAWN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
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GRAVE 

NO.  NAME 

567  Beck,  W.  S. 

613  Beckerdite,  P.  F. 
4  Beckner,  S.  B. 
77  Beheler,  J. 

983  Belcher,  Wm. 

852  BeU,  F.  C. 
2751  Bell,  John 

551  BeU,  John  S. 

903  Bellamy,  Richard  C. 
1700  BeUotte,  J.  D. 
1869  Belton,  James  R. 
191 1  Belton,  Thornton 
-  2284  Benfield,  R.  A. 
1389  Benn,  Wm.  R. 
1626  Bennett,  A.  J. 
2037  Bennett,  Albert  A. 

356  Bennett,  Christian  G. 
2862  Bennett,  G.  R. 
2905  Bennett,  John  H. 
1087  Bennett,  Samuel  H. 
2309  Bennifield,  David 

419  Benton,  Josh 
1 1 58  Benton,  Theodore 
2671  Beofford,  Wesley 

898  Berry,  Benj.  B. 
2841  Berry,  Chas.  W.,  Sgt. 

367  Berry,  John 
2095  Berryhill,  Alfred 

351  Bertram,  Wm.  E. 
S.  Bessent,  J.  H.,  Cor. 

258  Best,  Archibald 
1651  Betts,  J.  H.,  Sgt. 
2123  Beverly,  John 

472  Bibbs,  D.  L. 
2000  Biddle,  Geo.  W. 
2590  Biggs,  Jefferson 
2225  Bird,  B. 

936  Bird,  Benjamin 


CO. 


REGT. 


K  59th  Ga. 

Citizen  of  N.C. 
I    26th  Va. 
F   17th  S.  C. 
B  7th  Ga.  Cav. 
E  7th  Ga.  Cav. 
H  8th  Fla. 
I    50th  Va. 
A  5th  Fla. 
C  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 
A  28th  N.  C. 
F  45th  N.  C. 
I    52nd  N.  C. 
E  7th  Va.  Cav. 
E  45th  N.  C. 
B   1 2th  Ga. 
B  20th  Ga. 
G  15th  Ga. 
F  2ist  N.  C. 
E  38th  Va. 
F   1st    Bat.   Ala. 

Art. 
I    iithS.  C. 
B   1st  La. 
H  loth  N.  C. 
I    14th  Tenn. 
G  25th  Va. 
F   15th  Va.  Cav. 
E  1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 
D  25th  Tenn. 
G  51st  N.  C. 
H  nth  Fla. 
I    i6th  Ga. 
D  25th  S.  C. 
K  50th  Va. 
I    53rd  Va. 
G  36th  N.  C. 
D  17th  Va.  Cav. 
L   nth  Fla. 


DATE   OF  DEATH 
Oct.     12,   1864 

Oct.     4, 
Aug.     2, 


Sept.  I 
Nov.  28 
Oct.  24 
May  3 
Oct.  17 
Nov.  27 
Mar.  16, 
Mar.  II 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  25 
April  12 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  13 
Sept.  23 
July  26 
June  I 
Dec.  12 

Feb.  20 
Oct.  I 
Dec.  10, 
April  10 
Nov.  27 
July  8 
Sept.  24 


Feb.   10, 

Sept.  21 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Nov. 


5 
II 

27 
27 
24, 

4: 

17 
12 


1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
I86S 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 

1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 

1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

S.  Bird,  J.  H. 
2508  Bird,  Matthew 
1 126  Bishop,  J.  W. 

784  Bishop,  James 

664  Biter,  John 

377  Black,  Daniel  L. 

777  Black,  E. 

653  Black,  John  D. 
1372  Black,  Willis 

274  Blackburn,  Jas.  T. 
21 16  Blackburn,  Kennon 

841  Blackburn,  M.  E.  L. 
2416  Blackman,  James 
2899  Blackman,  R.  A. 

973  Blackwell,  John  0. 
1752  Blackwell,  Samuel 
1 1 18  Blackwood,  John  K. 
1993  Blackwood,  Joseph 

657  Blair,  Wm.  B. 
2129  Blake,  Robert 

518  Bland,  John 
1431  Blanton,  J.  J. 

662  Blanton,  W.  J. 
H14  Blarney,  John 

257  Blaylock,  Albert 
2506  Blaylock,  Calvin 

882  Blizzard,  John  D. 
1635  Bloodworth,  J.  H. 

498  Blythe,  L.  W. 

209  Bochur,  W.  H. 
1 160  Bogan,  Benj.  I. 
107 1  Boggs,  William 

42  Bogle,  G.  W. 
1594  Boie,  Mitchell 

398  Bolden,  Calvin 

842  Boles,  Richard 
2349  Bond,  J.  F. 
1499  Boney,  John  B. 

913  Boone,  Sampson 
352  Boone,  Thomas  E. 


CO. 

I 

G 

B 

D 

C 

G 


REGT. 

26th  Va. 
2ISt  S.  C. 
32nd  N.  C. 
17th  S.  C. 
22nd  S.  C.  Cav 
4th  S.  C. 


K  45th  N.  C. 

I  50th  Va. 

G  i2thAla. 

A  34th  N.  C. 

I  36th  N.  C. 

G  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

B  2ist  S.  C. 

A  36th  N.  C. 

H  40th  Va. 

B  6th  S.  C.  Cav. 

K  S.  C.  Leg. 

H 

C 

G 

I 

G 

A 

H 

E 

H 

B 


37th  N.  C. 

I2th  Ala. 

40th  N.  C. 

i8th  N.  C. 

51st  N.  C. 

49th  N.  C. 

Fla.  Res. 

35th  N.  C. 

14th  N.  C. 

56th  N.  C. 
G  5th  Ala. 
I  37th  N.  C. 

I.  S.  G. 

1st  S.  C. 

26th  Va. 

56th  N.  C. 

i8th  N.  C. 

28th  N.  C. 

13th  Ala. 

loth  N.  C. 

6ist  N.  C. 

51st  N.  C. 

25th  Va. 


H 
E 
H 
K 
B 
B 
K 
G 
G 
C 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

July  15.  1864 
Mar.  28,  1865 
Dec.  13,  1864 
Nov.  9,  1864 
Oct.  ID,  1864 
Sept.  26,  1864 
Nov.  7,  1864 
Oct.  9,  1864 
April  19,  1865 
Sept.  13,  1864 
Feb.  28;  '°^- 
Nov.  3, 
Mar.  6, 
June  3 
Nov.  12 
Feb.  3 
Dec.  14, 
Mar.  3, 
Oct.  9, 
Feb.  27, 
Sept.  19, 
Jan.  18, 
Oct.  ID, 
Dec.  25 
Sept.  II 
Mar.  29, 
Dec.  4- 
Jan.  26 


:865 
:864 
:865 
865 
864 
865 
864 
865 
864 
865 
864 
:865 
:864 
:864 
:864 
[865 
4,  1864 
865 
Sept.  20,  1864 
9,  1864 
9,  1864 


Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Sept. 


19,  1864 
23,  1864 

23,  1865 
30,  1864 

4,  1864 

18,  1865 

8,  1865 

24,  1864 

20,  1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

571  Booth,  Cornelius 

302  Boshen,  A.  A. 
2836  Bostick,  A.  H. 
1464  Bostick,  Henry  J. 
1259  Boswell,  Hamilton  L., 
Cor. 

474  Boswell,  James  C. 

2801  Botts,  F.  A. 

788  Boughton,  Thomas 
2785  Bourne,  J. 

348  Bowen,  Lawrence 

869  Bowen,  Wm.  H. 
2395  Bowers,  A.,  Sgt. 

231  Bowers,  Joseph 
S.  Bowers,  W. 
62  Bowie,  W.  P. 

992  Bowles,  N.  A. 
2582  Bowlin,  Daniel  A. 
1494  Bowling,  John  W.,  Sgt. 

90  Bowman,  Madison 
2050  Bowman,  W.  H. 
1309  Boyd,  Enoch 

1894  Boyd,  John 

1740  Boyer,  Jacob 
2678  Bradberry,  J.  H. 

663  Bradnor,  James  A. 
2313  Brady,  H.  H. 
2891  Brady,  T.  J. 
1392  Brafford,  Joshua 
1263  Brand,  A.  R. 
1940  Brandenburg,  John 

219  Brannon,  Hugh 
2520  Brannon,  J.  F. 

984  Brannon,  R.  H. 

911  Branton,  H.  H. 
1758  Branton,  John 
2367  Brasswell,  Sidney 


CO.         REGT. 

DATE 

OF  1 

JEATH 

B  42nd  Va. 

Oct. 

12, 

1864 

K  5th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

16, 

1864 

C  26th  Va. 

July 

5. 

1865 

I    I2th  Ga. 

Jan. 

14. 

1865 

D  25th  Tenn. 

Jan. 

3. 

1865 

C  39th  Bat.  Va. 

Cav. 

Sept. 

23, 

1864 

F  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

May 

4, 

1865 

C  26th  Va. 

Nov. 

II, 

1864 

H  5th  Va. 

May 

10, 

1865 

H  ist  N.  C. 

Sept. 

21, 

1864 

G  49th  Ga. 

Oct. 

22, 

1864 

H  22nd  S.  C. 

Mar. 

7. 

1865 

C  29th  Va. 

Sept. 

4- 

1864 

B  48th  N.C. 

July 

i5> 

1864 

A  2nd  La. 

Sept. 

2, 

1864 

C  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Nov. 

29. 

1864 

F  2ist  Ga. 

April 

2, 

1865 

C  50th  Va. 

Jan. 

II, 

1865 

K  2ist  Va.  Cav. 

Sept. 

I, 

1864 

Citizen  of  Miss 

.  Feb. 

12, 

1865 

C  ist  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

Dec. 

29. 

1864 

F   ist  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

Feb. 

5, 

1865 

B  5th  N.C. 

Feb. 

5, 

1865 

C  5th  Ala. 

April 

13, 

1865 

D  39th  Va.  Bat. 

Oct. 

9, 

1864 

F  36th  N.C. 

Feb. 

21, 

1865 

D  1 6th  Ga. 

Jtme 

6, 

1865 

F   lothN.  C. 

April 

21, 

1865 

Sailor 

Jan. 

4, 

1865 

K  7th  La. 

Feb. 

9, 

1865 

H  i8th  S.  C. 

Sept. 

7. 

1864 

K  35th  Ga. 

Mar. 

30, 

1865 

H  6th  Fla. 

Nov. 

28, 

1864 

I    3rd  N.C. 

Nov. 

24, 

1864 

E  59th  Va. 

Feb. 

2, 

1865 

H  32nd  N.  C. 

Mar. 

9, 

1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.                                NAME 

CO.              REGX. 

DATE   OF   DEATH 

334  Bray,  J.  R. 

E  5th  Va.  Cav. 

Sept.  21,  1864 

448  Brayless,  J.,  Sgt. 

H  26th  Va. 

Sept.  26,  1864 

1 67 1  Breckenridge,  Joseph  F. 

.  I    6istAla. 

Mar.  23,  1865 

805  Breeden,  James 

B    istTenn. 

Nov.  14,  1864 

906  Breeding,  Jas.  L. 

I    50th  Va. 

Nov.  26,  1864 

806  Brewer,  Wiley 

A  3rd  N.  C. 

Nov.  15,  1864 

548  Brewster,  Wm.  D. 

D  6th  Ga: 

Oct.    16,  1864 

e88o  Brickett,  J.  H.,  Sgt. 

H  25th  S.  C. 

June  15,  1865 

S.  Briggs,  R. 

E  31st  N.  C. 

Jtdy   15,  1864 

S.  Bright,  J.  W. 

A  26th  Va. 

July   15,  1864 

250  Bright,  Jonathan 

I    8th  N.C. 

Sept.  12,  1864 

262  Bright,  Robert  B. 

H  22nd  S.  C. 

Sept.  13,  1864 

2008  Bright,  Samuel  S. 

B  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.    2,  1865 

469  Bright,  W.  J. 

C  22nd  S.  C. 

Sept.  23,  1864 

793  Brimm,  R. 

G  45th  N.  C. 

Nov.  II,  1864 

908  Brinkley,  Fetherd 

E  33rd  N.  C. 

Nov.  26,  1864 

396  Brinkley,  William 

I    33rd  N.C. 

Sept.  28,  1864 

39  Brinsger,  W.  H. 

H  5th  N.  C. 

Aug.  24,  1864 

1519  Brinson,  F.  W. 

B  3rd  N.  C 

Mar.  23,  1865 

1049  Brinson,  J.  L. 

B  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Dec.  II,  1864 

1998  Bristow,  Daniel  M. 

F  2ist  S.  C. 

Mar.    3,  1865 

2653  Bristow,  J.  A. 

P   istN.  C. 

April    I,  1865 

671  Bristow,  James  T. 

B  26th  Va. 

Oct.    10,  1864 

1719  Bristow,  R.  N. 

F  2ist  S.  C. 

Mar.  18,  1865 

604  Britt,  W.  F. 

B  48th  Va. 

Oct.     5,  1864 

428  Britte,  Ellis,  Cor. 

D  i8th  N.  C. 

Sept.  28,  1864 

2019  Britton,  Wm.  J. 

D  Cobbs  Ga.  Leg.  Mar.    2,  1865 

1914  Broadway,  David  T 

A  54th  N.  C. 

Feb.     6,  1864 

833  Broadwell,  R. 

K  i2thN.C.S.T 

.  Nov.  10,  1864 

2954  Bromder,  J.  W. 

C  25th  S.  C. 

May  17,  1865 

2409  Brook,  T.  D. 

G  40th  N.  C. 

Mar.    8,  1865 

391  Brooke,  Benj.  H. 

I    26th  Va. 

Sept.  27,  1864 

2879  Brooks,  Andrew  P. 

G  ist  S.  C.  Rifles 

1  June  15,  1865 

1775  Brooks,  Andrew  T. 

A  19th  Va.  Cav. 

Jan.   31,  1865 

135  Brooks,  Archibald  G.Cor.H  64th  Ga. 

Aug.  ID,  1864 

2542  Brooks,  D.  H. 

G  iithGa. 

April  10,  1865 

2663  Brooks,  J.  H. 

G  iithGa. 

April  ID,  1865 

1 1 03  Brooks,  Thomas 

D  33rd  N.  C. 

Dec.  24,  1864 

554  Brooks,  Thomas  G. 

C  26th  Va. 

Oct.    16,  1864 

2260  Brooks,  William 

F  5th  N.  C.  Cav 

.  Feb.  24,  1865 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

436  Brotherton,  Elias  M. 

672  Brown,  A. 
2493  Brown,  A. 
2718  Brown,  Bryant 

1607  Brown,  Edwaxd 

1842  Brown,  H. 

1 133  Brown,  H.  H.,  Sgt. 

999  Brown,  James  A. 
2892  Brown,  James  H.  C.,Cor.  A 
1075  Brown,  James  W. 
2731  Brown,  Jesse  J.  Sgt. 
1882  Brown,  Joel 
1943  Brown,  John  F. 

450  Brown,  Nathan 
1783  Brown,  P.  A. 

404  Brown,  Richard  E. 
1938  Brown,  T.  J. 
1472  Brown,  T.  S. 
2435  Brown,  Thomas  K. 
2603  Brown,  W.  B. 

311  Brown,  W.  h- 

557  Brown,  William 
2127  Brown,  William 
2305  Brown,  William  A. 
2562  Browne,  William 
2961  Brownlee,  L. 

991  Bryan,  Robert  S. 
1275  Bryant,  A.  T. 
1777  Bryant,  Francis  M. 

S.   Bryant,  Travers  S. 
1652  Bryant,  WiUiam,  Sgt. 

183  Buchanan,  Lorenzo  D. 
1328  Buchanan,  Thomas  T. 
1 153  Buck,  Samuel  R. 
2708  Buckner,  John  J. 
1414  Buckner,  Thomas  S. 

324  BuflEkin,  Jordan  W. 
2206  Bullard,  J.  J. 
2182  Billiard,  Jesse 


CO.                   REGT. 

DATE  OF 

DEATH 

D  42nd  N.  C. 

Sept.  28, 

1864 

F  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Oct.    10, 

1864 

G  25th  Va. 

Mar.  29, 

1865 

D  ist  Bat.  N.  C. 

Art. 

April  16, 

1865 

E  nth  S.  C. 

Jan.   23, 

1865 

H  22nd  S.  C. 

Mar.  II, 

1865 

F  59th  Ala. 

Dec.  13, 

1864 

B  51st  N.  C. 

Nov.  29, 

1864 

A  32nd  N.  C. 

June    6, 

1865 

B   I  St  Tenn.  Art. 

Dec.  20, 

1864 

L   ist  S.  C. 

April  29, 

1865 

A   ist  Fla.  Res. 

Mar.    9, 

1865 

F  52nd  N.C. 

Feb.     9. 

1865 

H  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Sept.  26, 

1864 

A  i8thN.  C. 

Jan.    31, 

1865 

G  2ist  S.  C. 

Oct.     1, 

1864 

H  1 8th  N.  C. 

Feb.     8, 

1865 

B  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Jan.    14, 

1865 

C  P.  Ga.  L. 

Mar.  13, 

1865 

B  43rd  N.C. 

April  10, 

1865 

B  56th  N.  C. 

Sept.  18, 

1864 

F   i8thN.  C. 

Oct.    16, 

1864 

G   13th  N.C. 

Feb.  28, 

1865 

B  42nd  Tenn. 

Feb.  20, 

1865 

Marine 

April    4, 

1865 

G  nth  S.  C. 

May  16, 

1865 

A  27th  S.  C. 

Nov.  28, 

1864 

F   1 8th  N.  C. 

Dec.   16, 

1864 

D  i8th  N.  C. 

Mar.    I, 

1865 

I    51st  N.  C. 

July  15. 

1864 

D  i8th  S.  C. 

Jan.  e8. 

1865 

B  25th  N.C. 

Sept.  12, 

1864 

I    50th  Va. 

Dec.  ei, 

1864 

E  41st  N.  C. 

Dec.  10, 

1864 

C  3rd  N.  C. 

April  14, 

1865 

I    45th  N.C. 

April  25, 

1865 

A  8th  N.  C. 

Sept.  20, 

1864 

E  30th  N.  C. 

Feb.   16, 

1865 

E  36th  N.  C. 

Feb.   15, 

1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 

NO.  NAME 

2154  Bullard,  William  J. 

645  Bullock,  John  H. 
1748  Bulman,  J.  L. 
1469  Bunbough,  Thomas 
2377  Bundy,  G.  W. 
2642  BuBn,  Sydney 

650  Bunnell,  Kenneth 
2096  BuTcham,  Jodel 
2275  Burcham,  S.  W. 
1518  Burdeshaw,  John  T. 

233  Burdett,  Alfred  M. 
2248  Burgamy,  William  H. 
2844  Burgess,  J.  C. 

590  Burgess,  J.  W. 
2307  Burgess,  Joseph 
2675  Burk,  J.  J. 
2822  Biu-ke,  Isaac 

1 601  Burke,  Joseph 

1 1 84  Burke,  William 
1845  Burkett,  G.  H. 

2289  Burkett,  John 
1248  Burkett,  Joshua 

1 87 1  Burleyson,  William 
2160  Burnell,  D. 
1 1 82  Burnett,  John  E. 
.    769  Burnett,  T. 
56  Burt,  W.  B. 

940  Burt,  W.  E. 

837  Biirton,  John  T. 
1573  Burton,  Richard  N. 

247  Burton,  W.  H. 

647  Bush,  James  I. 
1802  Bushong,  John 
2680  Buskett,  J.  W. 
1202  Butcher,  Jas.  E. 

433  Butler,  David 


CO.  REGT. 

K  40th  N.  C. 
E  47th  Va. 
I    H.  S.  C.  Leg. 
A  ist  Tenn.  Art. 
F  2ist  S.  C. 
H  32nd  N.  C. 
B  6istVa. 
C  50th  Va. 
D  33rd  N.  C. 
K  3rd  Ala. 
B   13th  Ala. 
K  I2th  Ga. 
I    25th  S.  C. 
I    5th  Va.  Cav. 
B   i8th  S.  C. 
G  27th  S.  C. 
C  ist     Bat.    Ala. 

Art. 
C  1st    Bat.    Ala. 

Art. 
B  3rd  Ala. 
A  1st     Bat.    Ala. 

Art. 
D  ist  N.  C.  Bat. 
A  1st     Bat.    Ala. 

Art. 
C  42nd  N.  C. 
H  51st  N.  C. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 
F  31st  N.  C. 
H  17th  S.  C. 
I    i2th  N.  C. 
B  8th  N.C. 
G  40th  N.  C. 
G  53rd  Ga. 
H  5th  Va. 
E  63rd  Tenn. 
E  50th  Va. 
C  8th  N.  C. 
E  51st  Ga. 


Oct. 

Mar. 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

Feb.  27,  1865 
Oct.  6,  1864 
Feb.  4,  1865 
Jan.  14,  1865 
Mar.  5,  1865 
April  6,  1865 
7,  1864 
2,  1865 
Feb.  25,  1865 
Mar.  23,  1865 
Sept.  5,  1864 
Feb.  22,  1865 
July  10,  1865 
Oct.  6,  1864 
Feb.  20,  1865 
April  II,  1865 

June  25,  1865 

Jan.  22,  1865 
Dec.  7,  1864 

Mar.  II,  1865 
Feb.  25,  1865 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

Jan. 

Sept. 


4.  1865 
9,  1865 

27,  1865 
7,  1864 
7,  1864 

30,  1864 

12,  1864 

5.  1864 
20,  1865 

7,  1864 

6.  1864 
29,  1865 

13.  1865 
19,  1865 

28,  1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1610  Butler,  George  A. 
1247  Butler,  John  C. 
2840  Butts,  J.  A. 
826  Butts,  Matthew 
1456  Butts,  Thomas  J.  Sgt. 
1007  Byrd,  John  F.  Sgt. 
1534  Byrd,  Robert 

734  Cade,  Bonger 
1384  Cain,  Joshua 

S.  Cain,  M. 
2145  Caldwell,  David 
1307  Caldwell,  William  T. 
1929  Calhoun,  Hugh  C. 

264  Calhoun,  N. 
1 1 59  Call,  James  H. 
2637  Callaway,  J.  C. 

S.  Callahan,  C. 
1661  Callihan,  Wm.  J. 
1280  Calvin,  John 
1092  Cameron,  R.  F. 
1840  Cameron,  William  R. 
2441  Campbell,  A.  P. 
1344  Campbell,  Allen  J. 
2316  Campbell,  C.  E. 
1999  Campbell,  Colin 
1885  Campbell,  D.  D. 
1 2 14  Campbell,  Eugene 
1 181  Campbell,  George 

605  Campbell,  James 
2852  Campbell,  John 
2856  Campbell,  John  N. 
2485  Campbell,  Leonard 
1250  Campbell,  Thomas 
1239  Campbell,  W.  A. 
2667  Cannon,  James 
1872  Cannon,  R.  J. 
1 1 44  Cantrell,  George  W. 

760  Canup,  Miles  A. 
1955  Cape,  Enoch  A. 


CO.       REGT. 

DATE 

OF  1 

JEATH 

Florida 

Jan. 

23. 

1865 

C  30th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

4. 

1865 

F  24th  N.  C.  ^ 

July 

7. 

1865 

K  ist  N.  C. 

Nov. 

II, 

1864 

A  1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan. 

14. 

1865 

D  17th  Miss. 

Dec. 

2, 

1864 

K  40th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

21, 

1865 

B  15th  Va. 

Oct. 

29, 

1864 

I  36th  N.C. 

April 

20, 

1865 

Pegram  Bat. 

July 

15. 

1864 

E  45th  Va. 

Feb. 

27. 

1865 

A  2 1st  Ala. 

Dec. 

29, 

1864 

F  i8th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

8, 

1865 

F  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

Sept. 

14. 

1864 

L  13th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

10, 

1864 

I  52nd  N.C. 

April 

8, 

1865 

C  loth  Cav. 

July 

15- 

1864 

B  36th  N.C. 

Mar. 

14, 

1865 

F  23rd  Ga. 

Dec. 

17. 

1864 

B  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Dec. 

23- 

1864 

B  6th  Ala. 

Mar. 

12, 

1865 

H  30th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

22, 

1865 

F  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Jan. 

3. 

1865 

B  36th  N.C. 

Feb. 

19, 

1865 

G  40th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

2, 

1865 

B  36th  N.C. 

Mar. 

9. 

1865 

F  1st  La.  Cav. 

Jan. 

10, 

1865 

A  14th  Tenn. 

Dec. 

7. 

1864 

B  44th  Ga. 

Oct. 

5, 

1864 

I  3rd  La. 

July 

15, 

1864 

K  25th  N.  C. 

Aug. 

29, 

1865 

B  i8th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

28, 

1865 

G  53rd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

4> 

1865 

G  24th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

5. 

1865 

G  40th  N.  C. 

April 

10, 

1865 

K  25th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

9, 

1865 

E  45th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

12, 

1864 

K  8th  N.  C. 

Nov. 

2, 

1864 

A  24th  Ga. 

Feb. 

9. 

1865 
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GRAVE 

NO.             NAME  CO.        KEGT.  DATE  OF  DEATH 

2831  Capps,  Charles  E   ist  N.  C.  June  30,  1865 

1331  Capps,  John  M.  E   ist  N.  C.  Jan.      i,  1865 

1631  Capps,  W.  C.  L  3rd  Ala.  Jan.    27,  1865 

235  Cardwell,  James  G  26th  Va.  Sept.    5,  1864 

878  CardweU,  Joseph  B.  C  26th  Va.  Oct.    20,  1864 

400  Carlisle,  Dennis  D  51st  N.  C.  Sept.  29,  1864 

-1905  Carlton,  G.  W.  G  i8th  N.  C.  Feb.     6,  1865 

162  Carlton,  J.  B.     ,  F    i6th  Ga.  Sept.  18,  1864 

1908  Carman,  John  E   12th  Ala.  Feb.     5,  1865 

B592  Carmichael,  J.  D.  L  21st  S.  C.  Mar.  30,  1865 

1 143  Carmonche,  Alcide  K  2nd  La.  Cav.  Dec.  12,  1864 

1356  Games,  Jonas  E  22nd  S.  C.  April  17,  1865 

1279  Carney,  Matthew  v.,  Cor.  F    ist  Mo.  Cav.  Dec.   18,1864 

546  Carpenter,  Jonas  D  ist  N.  C.  Oct.    18,  1864 

2740  Carpenter,  Levi  I    37th  N.  C.  Mar.     i,  1865 

201 1  Carpenter,  Peter  H.  D  12th  N.  C.  Mar.    3,  1865 

914  Carraway,  J.  H.  K  23rd  S.  C.  Nov.  24,  1864 

2467  Carroll,  Haywood  G  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  25,  1865 

1926  Carroll,  Henry  W.  D  Hood's  Va.  Bat.  Feb.     7,1865 

2962  Carroll,  J.  A.  G  36th  N.  C.  May  16,  1865 

1874  Carroll,  James  K  40th  N.  C.  Mar.    9,  1865 

1879  Carroll,  Joel  G.  G  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  10,  1865 

2780  Carroll,  L.  W.  E  45th  N.  C.  May    9,  1865 

1520  Carroll,  S.  C   15th  Va.  Cav.  Mar.  23,  1865 

1800  CarroU,  W.  J.  I  15th  Va.  Cav.  Jan.   29,  1865 

1702  Carson,  Henry  H  23rd  N.  C.  Mar.  18,  1865 

2238  Carson,  James  L.  B   1st  S.  C.  Art.  Feb.  21,  1865 

81  Carson,  John  M.  K  25th  N.  C.  Sept.    2,  1864 

132  Carter,  C.  L.  P  5th  N.  C.  Aug.  12,  1864 

691  Carter,  James  M.  K  5th  Fla.  Oct.    11,  1864 

543  Carter,  Joseph  R.  P.  F   14th  S.  C.  Oct.    17,  1864 

1599  Carter,  Richard  C  42nd  N.  C.  Jan.   23,  1865 

1629  Carter,  Samuel  G  49th  Va.  Jan.   26,  1865 

2681  Carter,  Thomas  P.  F  50th  Va.  April  12,  1865 

S.  Gary,  J.  W.  I    51st  N.  C.  July   15,  1864 

2139  Casey,  Benj.  D.  G  40th  N.  C.  Feb.  28,  1865 

681  Casey,  James  A.  B  48th  Va.  Oct.    11,1864 

1064  Cash,  Green  A  24th  N.  C.  Dec.   18,  1864 
2379  Cashwell,  N.  H  13th  N.  C.  Mar.    6,  1865 

1065  Cason,  Henry  B  3rd  La.  Cav.  Dec.  19,  1864 
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NO.  NAME 

488  Castner,  J.  P. 
2136  Caton,  Elijah 
2279  Canthorn,  W.  J. 
1030  Cavanaugh,  John,  Sgt. 

353  Cecil,  James  L. 
S.  Center,  C.  O. 
2253  Chambers,  James  M. 
1053  Chambers,  Pleasant 
2347  Chambliss,  David 

395  Chancy,  S. 

648  Chandler,  George  H. 
2655  Chapman,  A.  A. 
2889  Chapman,  George  W. 

858  Chapman,  Israel 
21 19  Chapman,  P.  H. 

425  Chapman,  R. 
141 8  Chapman,  Thomas 
1 161  Chapman,  W.  S. 

207  Charles,  Andrew 
2444  Chatham,  P.  M. 
1005  Cheek,  Nathaniel  W. 
2858  Cherry,  Oliver 
1134  Chewing,  J.  S.  M. 
1826  Christian,  Merry 
1037  Church,  Calvin 
1 561  Church,  T.  G. 
1098  Church,  Thomas  A. 
1566  Clamps,  W.  C.  C. 

446  Clancy,  Patrick 
1590  Clanton,  D.  C. 
2923  Clanton,  Francis 
1028  Clapp,  John 

195  Clark,  Archibald 
2372  Clark,  B.  C. 

658  Clark,  Benjamin 

399  Clark,  Henry  C. 
1376  Clark,  John  A. 

776  Clark,  John  E. 
78  Clark,  W. 
2693  Clarke,  Jasper  N. 


;0.     REGT. 

DATE  OF  DEATH 

G  32nd  N.  C. 

Sept.  22, 

1864 

B  53rd  N.  C. 

Feb.*  26, 

1865 

I  15th  N.C. 

Feb.  26, 

1865 

E  51st  Va. 

Dec.  5, 

1864 

F  29th  Va. 

Sept.  23, 

1864 

H  52nd  N.  C. 

July  15. 

i8f4 

E  7th  Tex. 

Feb.  22, 

1865 

I  44th  Tenn. 

Dec.  ID, 

1864 

E  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Feb.  18, 

1865 

I  27th  S.  C. 

Sept.  28, 

1864 

H  24th  N.  C. 

Oct.  6, 

1864 

I  i8thS.  C. 

April  18, 

1865 

B  ist  Ala.  Art. 

June  9, 

1865 

H  23rd  Va. 

Oct.  24, 

1864 

D  42nd  Va. 

Feb.  27, 

1865 

H  34th  N.  C. 

Sept.  29, 

1864 

F  8th .N.C. 

April  26, 

1865 

G  8th  Ala. 

Dec.  8, 

1864 

F  3rd  N.C. 

Sept.  9, 

1864 

C  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Mar.  24, 

1865 

B  ist  N.C. 

Dec.  I, 

1864 

B  32nd  N.  C. 

Aug.  23, 

1865 

D  26th  Va. 

Dec.  12, 

1864 

H  8th  Ga. 

Mar.  13, 

1865 

G  20th  N.  C. 

Dec.  9, 

1864 

K  5th  N.  C. 

Mar.  19, 

1865 

A  ist  Tenn.  Art. 

Dec.  23, 

1864 

E  ist  N.  C. 

Mar.  20, 

1865 

B  14th  La. 

Sept.  26, 

1864 

H  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Jan.  21, 

1865 

B  37th  N.C. 

May  24, 

1865 

E  ist  N.C. 

Dec.  5, 

1864 

A  48th  N.  C. 

Sept.  12, 

1864 

I  31st  N.C. 

Mar.  8, 

1865 

F  31st  N.  C. 

Oct.   8, 

1864 

B  29th  Va. 

Sept.  30, 

1864 

K  8th  N.  C. 

April  19, 

1865 

K  26th  Va. 

Nov.  7 

1864 

H  1 8th  S.  C. 

Sept.  2, 

1864 

E  Cobb'sGa.  Leg.  April  II, 

1865 
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CO.                   REGT. 

DATE 

OF 

DEATH 

592  Clayton,  C.  M. 

D   8th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

6 

,    1864 

2439  Clayton,  F.  R. 

F  25th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

23 

,    1865 

1319  Clayton,  J.  W. 

I    7th  Ala.  Cav. 

Dec. 

31 

,    1864 

1498  Clayton,  William  T. 

Fla.  Mil. 

Jan. 

8 

,1865 

407  Clegg,  Franklin 

H  26th  Va. 

Sept. 

30 

,    1864 

2945  Cleghorn,  W.  R. 

D  1 6th  Ga. 

May 

19 

1865 

675  Clem,  James 

H  I.  V.  S.  G. 

Oct. 

10 

1864 

2376  Clements,  B.  B. 

F  38th  Va. 

Mar. 

8 

1865 

786  Clapper,  Henry 

A   14th  Tenn. 

Nov. 

II 

1864 

2797  Clifford,  W.  G. 

G  5th  N.  C. 

May 

12 

1865 

1536  Clifton,  Riley 

K  48th  Va. 

Mar. 

21 

1865 

1687  Climbell,  John  F. 

H  26th  Va. 

Mar. 

16 

1865 

2913  Cline,  Henry  B. 

E  4th  N.  C.  Cav 

May 

28 

1865 

713  Clodfelter,  Henry 

H  14th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

24 

1864 

316  Clower,  Joseph  G. 

E  64th  Ga. 

Sept. 

18 

1864 

140  Clower,  Noah  L. 

G  6ist  Ala. 

Aug. 

8 

1864 

1862  Coates,  Cornelius  R. 

B   26th  Va. 

Mar. 

10 

1865 

2474  Cobb,  C.  H. 

D  ist  N.  C.  Bat. 

Mar. 

26 

1865 

2616  Cobb,  Stephen  C. 

K  i2th  Miss. 

April 

9 

1865 

2373  Cochran,  A.  W. 

I    25th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

8 

1865 

2025  Cochran,  Elijah  P. 

F  26th  N.  C.  S.T 

Mar. 

I 

1865 

478  Cochran,  John 

A  28th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

22 

1864 

2099  Cochran,  Robert  J. 

F  36th N.C. S.T 

.  Mar. 

I 

1865 

707  Coffee,  James 

I    50th  Va. 

Oct. 

14 

1864 

2837  Coggin,  J.  J. 

H  36th  N.  C. 

July 

5 

1865 

1448  Coggin,  James  W. 

H  32nd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

17 

1865 

83  CoghiU,  M.  T. 

D  8th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

2 

1864 

375  Coker,  Asa 

I    ist  S.  C.  Art. 

Sept. 

25 

1864 

1046  Coker,  J.  S. 

I    4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Dec. 

10 

1864 

2064  Coker,  Wm.  B. 

E  31st  N.  C. 

Feb. 

13 

1865 

323  Cole,  E.  W. 

I    H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

Sept. 

19 

1864 

1033  Coleman,  Daniel 

D  33rd  N.  C. 

Dec. 

ID 

1864 

827  Coleman,  Isaac  M. 

C  22nd  s.  c. 

Nov. 

12 

1864 

1385  Coleman,  J.  D. 

E  36th  N.  C. 

April 

21 

1865 

1 102  Coleman,  Jacob 

F   63rd  Tenn. 

Dec. 

24 

1864 

1650  Coleman,  Thomas 

G  3rd  Ga. 

Jan. 

27 

1865 

445  Coles,  C.  W.,  Cor. 

H  5th  Va.  Cav. 

Sept. 

28 

1864 

148  Coley,  George 

C  42nd  N.  C. 

Aug. 

I, 

1864 

1817  Coley,  I.  A. 

C  42nd  N.  C. 

Mar. 

13- 

1865 

2647  Coley,  J.  M. 

I    8th  N.  C.  Bat. 

April 

7. 

1865 
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NO.  NAME 

1974  Coley,  W.  M. 
(2888  Coley,  Wesley 
C205  Collet,  William 

II  Collins,  C. 
1585  Collins,  Dallas 

384  Collins,  Jasper  N. 

969  Collins,  John  R. 
2698  Collins,  P.  A. 
1948  Collins,  R.  H. 

153  Collins,  S.  I. 
1 52 1  Collins,  W.  S. 
2532  Colton,  A.  S. 
1203  Colvin,  John 
2896  Cone,  John  T. 

483  Conlon,  J. 
2015  Connell,  J.  W. 
2180  Connelly,  Wm.  C. 

341  Conner,  Nathan  F. 
1422  Cook,  Henry  C. 
1264  Cook,  J.  W. 
2719  Cook,  James  C. 

943  Cook,  Jesse 
2527  Cook,  Joel  R. 
2541  Cook,  W.  D. 
55  Cook,  W.  S. 

116  Cook,  Young  H. 

212  Cooney,  Thomas 
1730  Cooper,  C.  H. 

718  Cooper,  Franklin 
2861  Cooper,  H.  B. 
84  Cooper,  J.  R. 
2239  Cooper,  M.  W. 
2186  Cooper,  Reuben  H.  W. 

838  Cooper,  W.  J. 

497  Copeland,  Barnabas 
2926  Corbin,  Edward 
2460  Corbin,  Philip 
2834  Corder,  D.  A. 

418  Corder,  John 

III  Cornelius,  John  W. 


CO.  REGT.  DATE  OF 

D  5th  N.  C.  Mar.    5 

I    43rd  N.  C.  June  10, 

G  5th  N.  C.  Feb.   18 

I    53rd  N.  C.  Aug.    7 

G  1st  N.  C.  Jan.   20 

I    53rd  N.  C.  Sept.  24 

F  5th  Va.  Nov.  19 

C  4th  S.  C.  April  ir 

L  22nd  S.  C.  Feb.     9 

I    14th  Ga.  Sept.  18 
E   13th  Tex.  Cav.  Mar.  22 

Citizen  of  N.  C.  Mar.  31 

A  53rd  Ga.  Jan.    19 

C   1st  N.  C.  June    4 

K  27th  S.  C.  Sept.  22 

A  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Mar.    3^ 

F    1 8th  N.  C.  Feb.   16 

B  42nd  Va.  Sept.  21 

A  5th  N.  C.  Aprn  26 
F   i2thB.Ga. L.A.Jan.     4 

K  63rd  Tenn.  April    6 

H  64th  Ga.  Nov.  20, 

L  4th  Va.  Mar.  30 

C  25th  S.  C.  Mar.  29, 

I    7th  N.  C.  Aug.  30, 

I    25th  N.  C.  Aug.  20, 

I    6istAla.  Sept.    7 

C  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  19, 

C  42nd  N.  C.  Oct.   28: 

D  36th  N.  C.  July  25 

I    7th  Ga.  Cav.  Sept.    2 

E  9th  Ala.  Feb.  22 

C  9th  Ga.  Feb.   16 

G  7th  S.  C.  Nov.    5 

D  25th  Tenn.  Sept.  20^ 

D  iithS.  C.  May  23: 

Citizen  of  Va.  Mar.  24^ 

D  17th  S.  C.  July     4 

G  28th  N.  C.  Oct.      I 

C  33rd  N.  C.  Aug.  21 


1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
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1522  Cornelius,  W.  P.  L   55th  Va.  Mar.  22,  1865 

2635  Corwia,  J.  T.  G  45th  N.  C.  April    8,  1865 

1761  Cottier,  L.  D.  G  3rd  N.  C.  Feb.     2,  1865 

2056  Couch,  J.  A.  E   i8th  S.  C.  Feb.    12,  1865 

956  Couch,  William  D.  C  P.  Ga.  Leg.  Nov.  16,  1864 

2271  Coughton,  O.  H  loth  N.  C.  Feb.  24,  1865 

964  Council,  J.  S.  B  37th  N.  C.  Nov.  17,  1864 

790  Counters,  C.  E  50th  Va.  Nov.  11,  1864 

2329  Courtney,  W.  C.  I    loth  Va.  Feb.  20,  1865 

2412  Cox,  Daniel  D.  I    21st  Va.  Mar.    7,  1865 

1542  Cox,  Isaac  B.  E  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  21,  1865 

223  Cox,  John  M.  H  28th  N.  C.  Sept.    2,  1864 

2715  Cox,  Peter  B.  B  31st  N.  C.  April  16,  1865 

1638  Cox,  Thomas  E  50th  Va.  Jan.   27,  1865 

1565  Cozzens,  R.  W.  D  13th  Bat.  N.  C. 

Art.  Mar.  19,  1865 

2639  Cozzens,  T.  F.  D  13th  Bat.  N.  C. 

Art.  April    6,  1865 

2319  Crabtree,  Albert  M., Cor.  B   23rd  Tenn.  Feb.  21,1865 

748  Crabtree,  Gaston  C.  C  22nd  N.  C.  Nov.     i,  1864 

2699  Craft,  Frederick  A  35th  N.  C.  April  12,  1865 

2949  Craft,  George  W.  C  6th  Ala.  May  18,  1865 
649  Craig,  Leslie  C.  C  9th  Ga.  Oct.     6,  1864 

2356  Craven,  Benjamin  H  3rd  N.  C.  Feb.   18,  1865 

loio  Craven,  Thomas  I    nth  S.  C.  Dec.     2,  1864 

216  Crawford,  Joseph  H.  F  26th  Va.  Bat.  Sept.    7,  1864 

1818  Crawford,  Mathias  F   loth  N.  C.  Mar.  12,  1865 

2406  Crawford,  William  D.  G  25th  S.  C.  Mar.    7,  1865 

2900  Creach,  D.  L.  F  21st  S.  C.  June    3,  1865 

2950  Creamer,  Adam  F  25th  Va.  May  18,  1865 
452  Creekmore,  Alex  0  F  15th  Va.  Cav.  Sept.  26,  1864 
490  Creekmore,  M.  F   15th  Va.  Cav.  Sept.  22,  1864 

2732  Creese,  R.  J.  K  8th  N.  C.  April  28,  1865 

2128  Crepps,  J.  E  5th  N.  C.  Feb.  27,  1865 

298  Cress,  John  A.  G  7th  N.  C.  Sept.  16,  1864 

2350  Cressel,  U.  F  63rd  Tenn.  Feb.  20,  1865 

655  Crews,  M.  L.  G  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Oct.     9,  1864 

30  Criswell,  Jacob  D.  C  57th  N.  C.  Aug.  27,  1864 

2455  Crocker,  W.  D.  Seaman  Mar.  25,  1865 

236  Crone,  James  A  26th  Va.  Bat.  Sept.    5,  1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

455  Crosby,  J.  N. 

853  Crouch,  John 
2775  Crouch,  T.  B. 

636  Crowder,  Lucanus 
131 1  Crownover,  Joseph 

339  Cruse,  Asa 
1793  Crutchfield,  R.  F. 
2265  Culberth,  D.  M. 

860  Cullin,  James 
1557  Cumbee,  B. 
2684  Cumbee,  Solomon 

154  Cunningham,  Adam 
2476  Cunningham,  W.  J. 

522  Cupp,  Jesse 
2802  Currie,  N.  R. 
2195  Currin,  Wyatt 

778  Curry,  George  W. 

808  Curry,  Sam 
2256  Ctury,  William  H. 

931  Curtis,  Hiram  L. 
2246  Curtis,  Samuel 
1837  Cutchin,  W.  T. 

358  Cyphers,  Aaron 

1984  Dailey,  Benjamin  F. 
2528  Dale,  James  C. 
1473  Dalton,  Nicholas 

482  Dame,  John  M. 
1507  Dancy,  J.  M. 
1615  Daniel,  Elisha 
1363  Daniel,  Henry 

129  Daniel,  James  H. 
1670  Daniel,  M.  E. 

238  Daniel,  W.  W. 
II 12  Daniel,  William 

549  Daniels,  James  W. 
2704  Daniels,  L. 
2029  Dannelly,  James  W. 
2321  Dantzler,  D.  M.,  Sgt. 
2588  Dantzler,  David  W. 


CO.  REGT.  DATE   OF 

B  48th  Miss.  Sept.  26, 

I    2nd  N.  C.  Oct.   26, 

D  8th  Ga.  May    8 

H  31st  N.  C.  Oct.  4; 
C  istBat.Ala.,Art.Dec.  30 

G  42nd  Va.  Sept.  21 

E  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Jan.   30 

B  36th  N.  C.  Feb.  21 

C  6ist  Ala.  Oct.  23 
D  36th  N.  C.  Art.  Mar.  18 
D  36th  N.  C.  Art.  April  12 

E  4th  Va.  Sept.  18 

E  2nd  Ky.  Mar.  26 

F  7th  Va.  Cav.  Sept.  18 

F  2ist  S.  C.  May  14 

I    23rd  N.  C.  Feb.   13 

F  48th  Ga.  Nov.    7 

G  9th  Fla.  Nov.  14 

F  50th  Va.  Feb.  23 

G  3rd  La.  Nov.  21 

K  38th  N.  C.  Feb.  23 

F  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  11 

E  50th  Va.  Sept.  25 

G  40th  N.  C.  Mar.    4 

D  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  27 

H  42nd  Va.  Jan.    13 

B   I2th  Ga.  Sept.  22 

G  i8th  N.  C.  Jan.     3 

I    i2th  Ga.  Jan 
F    loth  N.  C.  S.  T.  April  i 

G  8th  N.  C.  Aug. 

G  36th  N.  C.  Mar. 

I    i2thN.  C.  Sept. 

A  istFla.  Dec. 

K  8th  Fla.  Oct. 
B  15th  S.  C.  Cav.  April 

G  i2thGa.  Feb. 

F  25th  S.  C.  Feb. 

G  25th  S.  C.  April 


25 


12 
28 

5 

25 
17 
14 
14 
20, 

I 


DEATH 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2571  Darden,  Daniel 
2940  Daring,  I.  S. 
2518  Darnell,  M.  V. 
2184  David,  John  W. 
1 06 1  Davidson,  F.  L. 
2786  Davidson,  J.  T. 

295  Davidson,  James 
1 145  Davidson,  Oscar 

456  Davidson,  W. 
2346  Davis,  Alexander 

978  Davis,  Alpheus  L. 
2486  Davis,  Amos  L. 
1622  Davis,  Benjamin 
1941  Davis,  Btmvell 
1923  Davis,  D.  D. 
2501  Davis,  Drury  T. 
1757  Davis,  Ervin  A. 

774  Davis,  Frank  H. 
2920  Davis,  H. 

735  Davis,  Henry  E. 

996  Davis,  J.  P. 
S.  Davis,  John  D 
2669  Davis,  L.  A. 
1076  Davis,  Meridith  C. 

702  Davis,  Nathaniel  S. 
2055  Davis,  Robert 
1 127  Davis,  S.  J.,  Cor. 

659  Davis,  Thomas  J. 

123  Davis,  William  D. 
1428  Davis,  William  H. 
2898  Davis,  Willis  D.  M. 

35  Dawkins,  J.  T. 
1407  Dawson,  J.  B. 

689  Dawson,  W.  W. 
1691  Dawson,  William  S. 
1024  Day,  Benjamin  S. 
1390  Day,  Eli 

47  Day,  F.  M. 
2673  Deal,  David  L.,  Sgt. 
1380  Deal,  M.  M. 


CO.  REGT. 

C  3rd  N.  C. 
E  iithS.  C. 
C  48th  Va. 
C  Cobb's  Ga.  Leg. 
A  Ala.  Cav. 
D  ist  N.  C.  Bat. 
I    Hood's  Va.  Bat. 
G  34th  Tex.  Cav. 
E  i8th  N.  C. 
H  36thN.C.S.T. 
G  2nd  N.  C. 
I    36thN.C.S.T. 
B  6th  Va.  Cav. 
C  66th  N.  C. 
K  43rd  N.  C. 
P   istN.  C. 
D  57th  N.  C. 
H  63rd  Tenn. 
I    25th  N.C. 
H  15th  Va.  Cav. 
H  63rd  Tenn. 
I    51st  N.  C. 
G  15th  La. 
A  ist  N.  C.  Res. 
I    i8th  Ga. 
A  8th  N.  C. 
A  24th  Va. 
H  9th  Ga. 
B  45th  N.  C. 
C  36thN.C.S.T. 
C  1st  Ala.  Art. 
D  17th  S.  C. 
I    1 8th  N.  C. 
F  50th  Va. 
H  45th  N.  C. 
A  1st  La. 
A  4th  N.  C. 
A  24th  N.  C. 
G  37th  N.  C. 
A  i2th  N.  C. 


DATE  OF   DEATH 

April  2,  1865 
May  20, 
Mar.  28 
Feb.  15 
Dec.  15 
May  ID 
Sept.  II 
Dec.  12 
Sept.  25, 
Feb.  18 
Nov.  26; 
Mar.  28; 
Jan.   24, 

9 

7 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar.  27 
Feb.  I 
Nov.  7 
May  26, 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  30, 

July  15 

April  10, 
Dec.  20, 
Oct.  13 
Feb.  12 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Aug 
April  27, 
June  4 
Aug.  23 
April  24 
Oct.  10, 
Mar.  17 
Dec.  6 
April  21 
Aug.  28 
April  10, 
April  20 


14 

8 

16 


1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
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GRAVE 

NO.  NAME  CO.       REGT.  DATE  OF  DEATH 

2168  Deall,  Peter  H.  C  22nd  Va.  Feb.   15,  1865 

1485  Dean,  Dempsey  E  7th  N.  C.  Jan.    13,  1865 

1642  Dean,  John  A   ist  Ala.  Art.  Jan.   27,  1865 

36  Deans,  Daniel  O.  Citizen  Aug.  23,  1864 

171  Deck,  G.  W.  F  63rd  Tenn.  Sept.  16,  1864 

21 1 1  Deerman,  H.  I    50th  Va.  Feb.  27,1865 

2140  Dees,  J.  A.  B  26th  N.  C.  Feb.  27,  1865 

1980  Deloach,  Nelson  I    25th  S.  C.  Mar.    4,  1865 

2519  Dennis,  J.  H.  A  6th  Va.  Cav.  Mar.  29,  1865 

1745  Denton,  S.  J.  F  63rd  Tenn.  Feb.     3,  1865 

1 1 17  Derming,  Francis  A  loth  Miss.  Cav.  Dec.  15,  1864 

1 135  Derring,  John  K  42nd  Miss.  Dec.  13,  1864 

1559  Deshozo,  James  M.  C  i6th  Ala.  Mar.  18,  1865 

S.   Dever,  N.  H.  I    51st  N.  C.  July   15,  1864 

885  Devinney,  Robert  G  12th  N.  C.  Dec.     4,  1864 

1583  Dial,  Jacob  F  21st  S.  C.  Mar.  19,  1865 

1042  Diamond,  G.  W.  F  45th  N.  C.  Dec.  10,  1864 

1692  Dickens,  J.,  Sgt.  F  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  18,  1865 

1516  Dickins,  W.  B.  K  ist  N.  C.  Mar.  23,  1865 

1336  Dickinson,  Samuel  H.  E  25th  Va.  Jan.     3,  1865 

1066  Dickinson,  William  M.     D  i8th  S.  C.  Dec.  18,  1864 

2259  Dickson,  K.  B  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Feb.  24,  1865 

2545  Diddy,  James  R.  E  53rd  N.  C.  April    5,  1865 

980  Diggs,  W.  Riley  B  31st  N.  C.  Nov.  26,  1864 

1155  Dillahay,  John  T.  A  24th  N.  C.  Dec.  10,  1864 

1051  Dillon,  J.  H.  L  21st  N.  C.  Dec.   11,  1864 

222  Dillon,  Robert  G  6th  Ala.  Sept.    7,  1864 

125  Dillon,  S.  B  58th  Va.  Aug.  15,  1864 

22  Dinan,  Cornelius  H  27th  S.  C.  Aug.  14,  1864 

1465  Dingus,  Jasper  W.,  Sgt.,  A  5th  Va.  Jan.    14,  1865 

369  Dixon,  James  E  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Sept.  25,  1864 

2489  Dixon,  James  D.  A  ist  N.  C.  Cav.   Mar.  28,  1865 

1707  Dixon,  William  I    i8th  N.  C.  Mar.  17,  1865 

785  Dobbs,  William  U.  A  21st  Ala.  Nov.    8,  1864 

1343  Dobson,  Charles  E   nth  S.  C.  Jan.      3,1865 

1838  Dodd,  Thomas  A.  A  24th  Ga.  Mar.  12,  1865 

1358  Doddridge,  W.  H  32nd  N.  C.  April  17,  1865 

720  Donald,  Robert  A.  H4thVa.  Oct.    27,1864 

2125  Donnegan,  Ashley  F  3rd  N.  C.  Feb.  28,  1865 

203  Dooley,  Jackson  H.  B  25th  Va.  Sept.    9,  1864 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 


NO.                        NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE  OF   1 

DEATH 

746  Doolittle,  B. 

K 

1st  S.  C. 

Oct.    30, 

1864 

229  Dorkins,  W.  C. 

G 

17th  S.  C. 

Sept.    4, 

1864 

205  Dorman,  John 

E 

8th  N.  C. 

Sept.    9, 

1864 

928  Dough,  John  C. 

B 

8th  N.  C. 

Nov.  22, 

1864 

2572  Dough,  Thomas  T. 

B 

8th  N.  C. 

April    2, 

1865 

1780  Dougherty,  Charles  L. 

D 

3rd  Ga.  Bat. 

Jan.    31, 

1865 

2261  Doughtie,  Alpheus  P. 

C 

3rd  N.  C.  Art. 

Feb.   24, 

1865 

1432  Doughtry,  Wm.  M.,  Sgt 

.  I 

6 1st  Va. 

Jan.    18, 

1865 

376  Douglass,  D.  E. 

E 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Sept.  25, 

1864 

1699  Douglass,  Henry 

D 

2ist  S.  C.  Art. 

April    2, 

1865 

574  Douglass,  James  W. 

I 

14th  Tenn. 

Oct.    13, 

1864 

1 149  Douglass,  John  F. 

G 

2nd  Tex.  Cav. 

Dec.  II, 

1864 

191 5  Douglass,  W.  W. 

B 

ist  S.  C.  Rif. 

Feb.     7, 

1865 

141 5  Dover,  Muston  H. 

C 

I  St  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

April  25, 

1865 

465  Dowdy,  R.  C. 

D  6ist  N.  C. 

Sept.  24, 

1864 

688  Dowdy,  WUliam  A. 

A 

58th  Va. 

Oct.  -ID, 

1864 

1830  Dowdy,  William  E. 

G 

31st  N.  C. 

Mar.  12, 

1865 

535  Dowdy,  William  H. 

G 

3rd  Va.  Cav. 

Oct.    19, 

1864 

877  Downes,  J. 

P 

1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

Oct.    19, 

1864 

2552  Downing,  Valentine 

F 

3rd  N.  C. 

April    5, 

1865 

818  Doxy,  John  V. 

B 

8th  N.  C. 

Nov.  13, 

1864 

512  Doyle,  Jacob 

B 

31st  Va. 

Sept.  18, 

1864 

2012  Doyle,  John 

G 

31st  Va. 

Mar.    3, 

1865 

393  Doyle,  Joseph  M. 

A 

24th  Va. 

Sept.  28, 

1864 

1877  Dozier,  J.  P. 

E 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar.    8, 

1865 

2194  Drake,  H. 

H 

6th  N.  C. 

Feb.    15, 

1865 

2 12 1  Drew,  James  F. 

Marine 

Feb.  27, 

1865 

499  Drummond,  W.  H. 

F 

1 8th  Ga. 

Sept.  19, 

1864 

1995  Dry,  J.  A. 

H 

8th  N.  C. 

Mar.  14, 

1865 

2918  Dudley,  Sampson 

A 

36th  N.  C. 

May  26, 

1865 

977  Duke,  G.  L. 

Citizen  of  La. 

Nov.  26, 

1864 

2734  Duke,  H.  M. 

A 

23rd  Tenn. 

April  30, 

1865 

2816  Duke,  Martin  V. 

C 

3rd  Ala. 

June  23, 

1865 

1657  Duke,  William  P. 

F 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan.    28, 

1865 

1461  Duncan,  Geo.  W.,  Cor. 

F 

H.  S.  C.  L. 

Jan.    14, 

1865 

2600  Duncan,  J.  J. 

F 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  30, 

1865 

432  Duncan,  James 

C 

46th  Va. 

Sept.  29, 

1864 

813  Duncan,  John 

E 

24th  Ga. 

Nov.  14, 

1864 
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GRAVE 

NO.         NAME  CO.       REGT.  DATE  OF  DEATH 

1487  Duncan,  Noah  C  50th  Va.  Jan.    13,  1865 

1056  Duncan,  Robert  G  45th  N.  C.  Dec.   12,  1864 

2618  Dunn,  F.  H.  D  40th  N.  C.  April    9,  1865 

1008  Dunn,  George  K  30th  N.  C.  Dec.     i,  1864 

196  Dunn,  Thomas  J.  C  ist  Va.  Sept.  11,  1864 

1452  Dyer,  James  E  6th  Va.  Cav.  Jan.    16,  1865 

1084  Eads,  George  W.  C  29th  Va.  Dec  .  21,  1864 

2047  Earley,  Moses                        3rd  N.  C.  B.  Feb.   12,  1865 

517  Earley,  T.  J.  G  32nd  N.  C.  Sept.  20,  1864 

2594  Earls,  Daniel  K  loth  N.  C.  April    i,  1865 

2917  Easterling,  H.  J.  F  21st  S.  C.  May  26,  1865 

1890  Eastride,  John  W.  E  27th  S.  C.  Feb.     3,  1865 

614  Ebberhart,  J.  B.  D  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Oct.     3,  1864 

1819  Eccles,  James  C.  F   13th  N.  C.  Mar.  13,  1865 

1512  Echols,  W.  E.,  Cor.  G  6th  Va.  Cav.  Mar.  23,  1865 

611  Edeny,  A.  B  32nd  N.  C.  Oct.      3,  1864 

1718  Edger,  Robert  D.  I    36th  N.  C.  Mar.  20,  1865 

1463  Edington,  James  P.  E  42nd  Va.  Jan.    15,  1865 

811  Edwards,  Calvin  E  24th  N.  C.  Nov.  14,  1864 

1849  Edwards,  Edward  F.        H  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  11,  1865 

2483  Edwards,  J.  H.  F  33rd  N.  C.  Mar.  28,  1865 

1957  Edwards,  John  A  5th  Fla.  Cav.  Feb.   10,  1865 

1318  Edwards,  John  H.  B  26th  Va.  Dec.  29,  1864 

254  Edwards,  Oliver  P.  K  i6th  N.  C.  Sept.  10,  1864 

373  Edwards,  Samuel  A.  G  28th  N.  C.  Sept.  .25,  1864 

1233  Edwards,  Thomas  C  37th  N.  C.  Jan.      7,  1865 

708  Edwards,  Walter  D  30th  N.  C.  Oct.    14,  1864 

38  Egerton,  W.  B.,  Sgt.  B   12th  Va.  Aug.  22,  1864 

169  Eggleston,  James  L.  F  42nd  Va.  Sept.  16,  1864 

739  Elarbee,  Nathaniel  K  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Oct.   30,  1864 

917  Elder,  William  C.  K  7th  N.  C.  Nov.  24,  1864 

1090  Elfer,  E.  A  M.  L.  La.  Cav.  Dec.  22,  1864 

1855  EUer,  David  D  42nd  Va.  Mar.  10,  1865 

1953  EUer,  Jacob  F.  D  24th  Ga.  Feb.   10,  1865 

214  Elliott,  James  W.  F  3rd  Ga.  Sept.    8,  1864 

2502  Ellis,  Charles  S.  B   loth  N.  C.  Mar.  28,  1865 

674  EUis,  Duville  F  9th  N.  C.  Oct.    14,  1864 

2953  Ellis,  E.  S.  C  25th  S.  C.  May  17,  1865 

1 187  Ellis,  H.  G.  H  26th  Va.  Dec.     6,  1864 


4o6 


THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO. 


NAME 

1619  Ellis,  Samuel 
1 96 1  Ellis,  W.  W. 

131 5  Ellis,  Wiley  J. 
1503  Ellison,  James 
2149  Elmore,  John 
1 137  Elmore,  Mark 
1355  El  wood,  Elmice 
1857  Endy, John  F. 

26  Epps,  E. 
731  Erwin,  A.  S. 
1572  Eskew,  R.  B.,  Cor. 
835  Eskridge,  John  M.,  Sgt. 

1094  Estes,  Lindsey  A. 
1 166  Estes,  William  F. 
1825  Ethemage,  Moses  A. 
1768  Euro,  Elisha 
1228  Eure,  E.  H. 
2525  Eure,  W.  W. 
2866  Evans,  G.  H. 
1295  Evans,  J.  A. 
2903  Evans,  R.  M.,  Cor. 
1942  Evans,  Daniel 
1455  Everett,  Jordan 
2512  Evers,  Dennis 
1675  Evers,  Ephraim 
2710  Evers,  Phillip,  Sgt. 
2478  Evers,  William  H. 
2361  Exum,  Benjamin 

2299  Fairbum,  J.  A. 

1316  Faircloth,  Daniel 
804  Faircloth,  Reason 

1703  Faircloth,  T. 
2430  Faircloth,  Thomas  H. 
1032  Falkner,  Benjamin 
2370  Falls,  William  W. 

218  Pane,  Abraham 
1636  Fank,  John  C. 

272  Farrar,  Samuel 


CO.       REGT. 

B  23rd  S.  C. 
B  2ist  S.  C. 
G  7th  N.  C.  Cav. 
E  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 
K  46th  Va. 
Fla.  Mil. 
K  40th  Va. 
F  5th  N.  C. 
D  14th  N.  C. 
K  H.  S.  C.  L. 
A  36th  Va. 
D  20th  Bat.  Ga. 

Cav. 
D  34th  Va. 
G  26th  Va. 
H  31st  N.  C. 
E  7th  N.  C. 
E  33rd  N.  C. 
F  26th  N.  C. 
I  25th  S.  C. 
I  i8th  N.  C. 
F  25th  S.  C. 
I  26th  N.  C. 
G  8th  N.  C. 
K  4othN.C.S.T. 
K  40th  N.  C. 
B  1 8th  N.  C. 
K  40th  N.  C.  S.  T. 
F  lothN.C.S.T. 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

Jan.  24,  1865 
Mar.  6,  1865 
Dec.  30,  1864 
Jan.  8,  1865 
Feb.  28,  1865 
Dec.  12,  1864 
April  17,  1865 
Mar.  28,  1865 
Aug.  16,  1864 
Oct.  29,  1864 
Mar.  19,  1865 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

July 

Dec. 

June 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 


9,  1864 
23,  1864 

9,  1864 
13.  1865 

2,  1865 

9,  1865 
29,  1865 
21,  1865 

28,  1864 
2,  1865 
9.  1865 

13.  1865 

29,  1865 

14,  1865 
14,  1865 
27,  1865 
10,  1865 


C  2ndVa. 
E  8th  N.C. 
E  8th  N.  C. 
E  36th  N.  C. 
C  36th  N.  C. 
B   14th  N.  C. 
C  lothVa. 
K  50th  Va. 
A  1st  Tenn.  Art. 
G  45th  N.  C. 


Feb.  21,  1865 
Dec.  29,  1864 
Nov.  14,  1864 
Mar.  17,  1865 
Mar.  14,  1865 
Dec.  6,  1864 
Mar.  8,  1865 
Sept.  7,  1864 
Jan.  27,  1865 
Sept.  14,  1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1632  Farris,  Wm.  H.  H. 

823  Farron,  Joel 

629  Faulk,  T.  D. 
1658  Faulk,  WmiamR. 

309  Faulkner,  W.  L. 
1574  Faunt,  C.  M. 
2634  Fawcitt,  Robert  J. 
2901  Felkel,  Wesley  R. 
2323  Fellows,  Henry 

198  Felt,  Nathaniel  G. 
1395  Felton,  J.  L.,  Coi;. 

660  Fennell,  James  R. 

221  Fennell,  William  M. 
2078  Ferebee,  Granby 
1277  Ferguson,  Thomas  B. 
1751  Fibbs,  R.  J. 
2041  Fields,  A.  M. 

165  Fields,  J.  B. 

953  Fields,  John 
1405  Fields,  John 
1969  Fields,  R.  J. 
2002  Fields,  Tobias 
1678  Fike,  C.  E. 
2833  Finley,  C.  N.,  Cor. 
2747  Fisher,  M.  T. 

547  Fisher,  Solomon  C. 
1281  Fisher,  William  D. 
1859  Fittington,  John 
2660  Flanagan,  Barney 

1467  Fleenor,  Harvey  G. 

45  Fleenor,  William  H. 

1946  Fleming,  Isaac 

31  Fleming,  John  W. 

1423  Fleming,  S.  W. 

1637  Fletcher,  William  A. 

182  Flint,  Ezekiel 

2712  Flippin,  H. 

2498  Flowers,  Andrew 

479  Flowers,  Henry 


CO. 


REGT. 


D  48th  Va. 

H  24th  Ga. 

C  18th  N.C. 

C  i8thN.  C. 

I  17th  S.  C. 

C  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

E  ist  N.  C. 

K  5th  Fla. 

A  ist  N.  C. 

C  I2th  N.  C. 
H  35th  Tex.  Cav. 

F  5th  Fla. 
G.22ndS.  C. 

E  6istVa. 

C  50th  Va. 

A  ist  N.  C. 

C  3rd  N.  C. 

G  35th  Ga. 

E  8th  N.  C. 

B  5th  Fla. 
E.  P.  Ga.  Leg. 

G  40th  N.  C. 

K  8th  Ala. 

F  6th  Va.  Cav. 

C  36th  N.  C. 

A  34th  N.  C. 

I  1 6th  Va.  Cav. 

A  1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

I  48th  Va. 
H  48th  Va. 

A  54th  N.C. 

F  26th  Va. 

I  25th  S.  C. 

D  24th  N.  C. 

E  26th  Va. 

C  44th  Va. 

B  2ist  S.  C. 

F  4th  Va.  Cav. 


DATE   OF   DEATH 

Jan.  26,  1865 
Nov.  II, 
Oct.  3, 
Jan.  28, 
Sept.  17, 
Mar.  20, 
April  3, 
June  2, 
Feb.  21, 
Sept.  9, 
April  22, 
Oct.  9, 
Sept.  6, 
Feb.  12, 
Dec.  18, 
Feb.  3, 
Feb.  13, 
Sept.  16, 
Nov.  14, 
April  24, 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar.  16, 

3. 
2, 

17. 


July 
May 
Oct. 
Dec.  18 
Mar.  II 


April  6 
Jan.  13 
Aug.  29 
Feb.  9 
Aug.  21 
April  26, 
Jan.  27 
Sept.  12 
April  II 
Mar.  29 
Sept.  22 


1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 


1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.                        NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

OF 

DEATH 

1660  Flowers,  J.  A. 

F 

4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Mar. 

15 

1865 

2273  Floyd,  John  W. 

E 

1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

Feb. 

25 

1865 

723  Floyd,  Thomas 

E 

44th  Va. 

Oct. 

27 

1864 

20  Flynn,  John 

C 

27th  S.  C. 

Aug. 

15 

1864 

1502  Flythe,  Henry  T. 

D 

32nd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

7 

1865 

902  Flythe,  J.  F.  A.,  Sgt. 

A 

25th  Va. 

Nov. 

27 

1864 

1679  Fogies,  W.  G. 

F 

25th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

16 

1865 

1 121  Folds,  George  W. 

E 

64th  Ga. 

Dec. 

14 

1864 

967  Foley,  Coleman 

G 

25th  Va. 

Nov. 

18 

1864 

1672  Folks,  James  A. 

A 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

14 

1865 

1376  Ford,  David  R. 

E 

64th  Ga. 

April 

19 

1865 

2162  Ford,  John  J. 

f 

26th  Va. 

Feb. 

26 

1865 

1339  Ford,  Joshua 

'A 

48th  Va. 

Jan. 

I 

1865 

98  Foreman,  J.  K.,  Sgt. 

G 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Aug. 

27 

1864 

2053  Foreman,  John  W. 

G 

6ist  Va. 

Feb. 

12 

1865 

1025  Foreman,  Joshua  B 

A 

17th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

6 

1864 

2791  Fort,  John  H. 

F 

24th  N.  C. 

May 

10 

1865 

1276  Fort,  W.  H. 

H 

14th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

18 

1864 

995  Forthewis,  Lewis 

A 

La.  Art. 

Nov. 

29 

1864 

21  Fortner,  B.  F. 

H 

5th  Va. 

Aug. 

15 

1864 

632  Foster,  Burt  H. 

B 

24th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

2 

1864 

2420  Foster,  D. 

H  22nd  S.  C. 

Mar. 

4 

1865 

226  Foster,  E.  M. 

H  26th  Va. 

Sept. 

4 

1864 

1 1 83  Foster,  James  B. 

K 

2 1st  Ga. 

Dec. 

I 

1864 

2884  Foster,  Thomas 

E 

42nd  N.  C. 

June 

12 

1865 

2234  Fountain,  William 

G 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Feb. 

21 

1865 

1750  Fowler,  Hosea 

K 

27th  S.  C. 

Feb. 

3 

1865 

1654  Fowler,  J.  S. 

Tex.  Cav. 

Jan. 

28 

1865 

93  Fowler,  Newton  F. 

F 

1 8th  S.  C. 

Aug. 

31 

1864 

1337  Fowler,  William  B. 

A 

21st  Ala. 

Jan. 

3 

1865 

2561  Fox,  Isaiah 

G 

40th  N.  C.  S.  T.  April 

3 

1865 

1794  Fox,  Wesley 

G 

37th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

30 

1865 

392  Francis,  Presley 

A 

2nd  N.  C. 

Sept. 

27 

1864 

2387  Franklin,  Ennis 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Mar. 

6 

1865 

755  Franklin,  William 

D 

59th  Va. 

Nov. 

2 

1864 

2479  Franklin,  William 

D 

5th  Va.  Cav. 

Mar. 

29 

1865 

886  Frederick,  Alfred  E. 

B 

3rd  N.  C. 

Dec. 

4 

1864 

1592  Frederick,  Elisha 

D 

3rd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

22 

1865 

329  Freeman,  G.  W. 

H 

ist  N.  C. 

Sept. 

20 

1864 
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NO.  NAME 

2270  Freeman,  George 
1939  Freeman,  William 
1618  Friar,  William 
1805  Frick,  Daniel 
51  Friddle,  Lewis 

475  Fry,  Allen  H. 
2593  Fuget,  R. 
2597  Fulcher,  Spencer  S. 
1550  Fvilks,  William 
S.  Fvdler,  Byam 

533  Fuller,  Robert 

122  Fulton,  William  T. 

747  Funderburg,  William  M. 
2921  Funderburk,  L.  N. 

33  Furgerson,  Allen 
2302  Furgerson,  August 
1868  Furguson,  D. 
1257  Furguson,  Geo.  S.,  Sgt. 
1 191  Furr,  Lawson  A. 
2242  Furr,  Martin 

136  Futch,  J.  I. 
2268  Futch,  Stephen 

44  Futral,  L. 
1047  Futrell,  Noah 

1269  Gabriel,  Andrew  J. 
2778  Gaines,  D.  F. 
2001  Gaines,  W.  J. 

301  Gaither,  John  R. 
2776  Galaspy,  W. 
2397  Galaway,  P. 
70  Galbreath,  Malcolm 

190  Gallaway,  Charles  W. 
2042  Gallaway,  John 
2705  Gallihan,  George 
141 7  Galloway,  L.  C. 
2645  Gamble,  F.  E. 
2722  Gamma,  H.  A. 
2062  Ganae,  D. 
74  Ganey,  G.  W. 


CO.        REGT. 

DATE  OF  DEATH 

D  25th  S.  C. 

Feb.  25,  1865 

G  40thN.C.S.T 

.  Feb.  9,  1865 

G  9th  Ala. 

Jan.  25,  1865 

I  5th  N.C. 

Jan.  29,  1865 

H  ist  N.  C. 

Aug.  29,  1864 

A  42nd  Va. 

Sept.  23,  1864 

I  50th  Va. 

April  I,  1865 

H  58th  Va. 

April  I,  1865 

G  2ist  N.  C. 

Mar.  20,  1865 

H  24th  Ga. 

July  15,  1864 

H  7th  S.  C. 

Oct.  19,  1864 

K  4th  Ga. 

Aug.  18,  1864 

D  I2th  Ala. 

Nov.  I,  1864 

E  22nd  S.  C. 

May  26,  1865 

E  3rd  N.  C. 

Aug.  22,  1864 

C  35th  N.  C. 

Feb.  22,  1865 

C  3rd  N.  C 

Mar.  10,  1865 

A  17th  S.  C. 

Jan.   5,  1865 

K  28th  N.  C. 

Dec.  6,  1864 

C  3rd  N.  C. 

Feb.  23, 1865 

H  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Aug.  II,  1864 

D  9th  Fla. 

Feb.  23,  1865 

E  56th  N.  C. 

Aug.  25,  1864 

D  32nd  N.  C. 

Dec.  10,  1864 

F  6th  Fla. 

Jan.  4,  1865 

F  loth  N.  C. 

May  8,  1865 

K  loth  N.  C. 

Mar.  4,  1865 

B  lothVa. 

Sept.  16,  1864 

F  30th  Va. 

May  8,  1865 

H  2ist  S.  C. 

Mar.  7,  1865 

D  51st  N.  C. 

Sept.  2,  1864 

C  26th  Va. 

Sept.  12,  1864 

E  S2nd  N.  C. 

Feb.  13,  1865 

B  P.  Va.  Bat. 

April  14,  1865 

B  2ist  S.  C. 

April  25,  1865 

I  25th  s.  c 

April  7,  1865 

G  23rd  Va. 

April  27,  1865 

B  Ed.  La.  Bat. 

Feb.  13,  1865 

E  2ist  S.  C. 

Sept.  4,  1864 
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GRAVE 
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CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

OF   DEATH 

3  Gardner,  A.  M. 

G 

26th  Va. 

Aug. 

2, 

1864 

2018  Gardner,  Robert 

E 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

2, 

1865 

2375  Gardner,  W.  B. 

F 

loth  N.  C. 

Mar. 

5. 

1865 

1329  Gardner,  William  C. 

E 

55th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

I, 

1865 

161  Garganous,  James  R. 

H 

ist  N.  C. 

Sept. 

17- 

1864 

2723  Gamer,  A.  G. 

E 

I2th  Ga.  Art. 

April 

27, 

1865 

I  Gamer,  William 

G 

27th  Va. 

July 

27. 

1864 

2362  Gamett,  Richard 

G 

26th  Va. 

Mar. 

7, 

1865 

2531  Garrett,  W.  H. 

B 

20th  N.  C.  Cav 

.  Mar. 

30, 

1865 

2620  Garries,  B.  C. 

G 

8th  N.  C. 

April 

9. 

1865 

1586  Gasquett,  W.  H. 

I 

2nd  La.  Cav. 

Jan. 

19. 

1865 

435  Gates,  Joseph  J. 

D 

44th  Va. 

Sept. 

29. 

1864 

S.  Gatton,  W.  F. 

B 

35th  Va.  Cav. 

July 

15. 

1864 

916  George,  Thomas  A. 

A 

40th  Va. 

Nov. 

25. 

1864 

1513  Gemer,  A.  C. 

E 

ist  N.  C. 

Mar. 

23. 

1865 

21 13  Gibbs,  William 

A 

30th  Va.  Bat 

Feb. 

28, 

1865 

188  Gibbs,  William  F. 

B 

22nd  N.  C. 

Sept. 

12, 

1864 

1883  Gibson,  Ebenezer  B. 

E 

40th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

10, 

1865 

764  Gibson,  Henry  W. 

A 

32nd  N.  C. 

Nov. 

5. 

1864 

1732  Gibson,  J.  M. 

H 

35th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

I9> 

1865 

979  Gibson,  William  J. 

F 

3rd  Ala. 

Nov. 

26, 

1864 

635  Gillespie,  W.  J.,  Cor. 

E 

50th  Va. 

Oct. 

4> 

1864 

1466  Gilmore,  Richard 

F 

2nd  Va. 

Jan. 

13, 

1865 

1662  Gipson,  N. 

A 

45th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

14. 

1865 

2306  Girardeau,  C.  G. 

B 

20th  Ga.  Cav. 

Feb. 

22, 

1865 

2176  Gladden,  Silas 

D 

7th  S.  C. 

Feb. 

15. 

1865 

2503  Glasque,  S.  0. 

A 

2ISt  S.  C. 

Mar. 

28, 

1865 

335  Glass,  David  D.,  Sgt. 

G 

59th  Va. 

Sept. 

21, 

1864 

801  Glass,  J.  C. 

D 

63rd  Tenn. 

Nov. 

14. 

1864 

2454  Glausier,  William  T. 

D 

64th  Ga. 

Mar. 

24. 

1865 

2490  Gleaton,  Jos.  T.  S. 

D 

64th  Ga. 

Mar. 

28, 

1865 

1772  Glenn,  Michael 

C 

27th  S.  C. 

Jan. 

31. 

1865 

2516  Glimpse,  J.  L. 

C 

6th  N.  C.  Cav. 

Mar. 

29. 

1865 

2215  Glover,  Eli  S. 

F 

ist  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

Feb. 

16, 

1865 

12  Goflf,  George  A. 

E 

19th  Va.  Cav. 

Aug. 

7, 

1864 

783  Goldon,  W.  B. 

F 

1st  Bat.  Ala. 

Art. 

Nov. 

8, 

1864 

553  Goode,  A.  W. 

B 

26th  Va. 

Oct. 

15. 

1864 

509  Goode,  James  T. 

B 

26th  Va. 

Sept. 

20, 

1864 
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,  NO.  NAME  CO.  REGT.  DATE   OF   DEATH 

1218  Goode,  Thomas  C  26th  Va.  Jan.     9,  1865 
633  Goodman,  Christopher 

C,  Sgt.  G  44th  Ga.  Oct.     2,  1864 

2237  Goodman,  Henry  G  26th  N.  C.  Feb.  21,  1865 

1048  Goodson,  George  W.  H  8th  La.  Dec.  11,  1864 

27  Goodson,  J.  C.  K  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Aug.  16,  1864 

449  Goodson,  William  E  21st  Ga.  Sept.  26,  1864 

849  Gordon,  James  M.,  Cor.  I    2nd  N.  C.  Cav.  Oct.    25,  1864 

2806  Goshling,  G.  W.  H  22nd  S.  C.  May  15,  1865 

484  Gowen,  A.  H  5th  Va.  Sept.  21,  1864 

2800  Gower,  H.  S.  D  36th  N.  C.  May  14,  1865 

2217  Grace,  Caleb  S.  B  48th  Va.  Feb.   17,  1865 

2848  Graham,  Daniel  I    51st  N.  C  July  24,  1864 

2685  Graham,  David  E.  H  25th  Va.  April  12,  1865 

1887  Graham,  James  D  25th  S.  C.  Feb.     i,  1865 

12 12  Granger,  Joseph  D.  K  loth  La.  Jan.    11,  1865 

1778  Grant,  Barnabas  E   4th  S.  C.  Cav.  Jan.    31,  1865 

241 1  Grant,  Solomon  E.  K  loth  N.  C.  Mar.    6,1865 

1514  Grantham,  Josiah  L.         E  40th  N.  C.  Mar.  23,  1865 

2398  Grantham,  R.  W.  H  2nd  S.  C.  Mar.    5,  1865 

892  Graves,  J.  B.  G  5th  N.  C.  Dec.     2,  1864 

752  Gray,  O.  B.  K  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Nov.    2,  1864 

2063  Gray,  P.  W.  F  21st  S.  C.  Feb.   13,  1865 

2936  Green,  A.  J.  B  22nd  N.  C.  May  21,  1865 

2760  Green,  E.  C  23rd  S.  C.  May    4,  1865 

loi  Green,  H.  W.  C  23rd  N.  C.  Aug.  26,  1864 

S.  Green,  Henry  A  9th  Va.  July   15,  1864 

600  Green,  J.  L.  H  30th  N.  C.  Oct.     4,  1864 

2014  Green,  Wyatt  B.  A   ist  Bat.  Ala. 

Art.  Mar.  28,  1865 

810  Green,  Z.  P.  A   ist  Ala.  Art.  Nov.  15,  1864 

1 1 64  Gregory,  John  A  i8th  S.  C.  Dec.     9,1864 

318  Gregory,  William  E  51st  N.  C.  Sept.  17,  1864 

215  Grenobles,  R.  B.  I    20th  S.  C.  Sept.    8,  1864 

489  Grey,  J.  H.  Citizen  of  Va.  Sept.  22,  1864 

321  Grice,  N.  E.  K  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Sept.  19,  1864 

1517  Grier,  G.  W.  A  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  22,  1865 

1852  Grier,  W.  S.  A  21st  S.  C.  Mar.  12,  1865 

2765  Griffin,  A.  B.  F  25th  S.  C.  May    6,  1865 

1909  Griffin,  E.  E  45th  N.  C.  Feb.     5,  1865 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2963  Griffin,  H.  J.  F. 
1588  Griffin,  Jackson  I. 

515  Griffin,  James  L. 
1602  Griffin,  John 
1224  Griffin,  John  H. 

773  Griffith,  B. 

566  Griffith,  Wm.  A.  C. 

540  Grimstead,  D.  N. 
1 1 52  Grimstead,  W.  F. 

357  Grissard,  John  E. 
1186  Gross,  John  G. 
1294  Groves,  Jacob  R. 
1458  Grubbs,  R.  S. 
8297  Grumon,  E. 

189  Guerrant,  Wm.  L.,  Sgt. 

473  Guillen,  G.  W. 

889  Gtmter,  Thomas 

763  Guthrie,  Benjamin 
1268  Guyer,  William 
1286  Gwin,  Robert  H. 

795  Hadaway,  J.  P.  M. 

374  Haddock,  John  B. 

576  Haden,  J.  M. 

900  Hagler,  John  M. 

66  Hagler,  William  C. 
1821  Hailey,  H.  A. 
1898  Haines,  John 

230  Hale,  Aaron  K.,  Cor. 

495  Hale,  Henry  I. 
80  Hale,  Leander 
2878  Haley,  H. 
2581  Hall,  Alex. 
1313  HaU,  C.  H. 
1892  Hall,  Charles 
1564  Hall,  D.  L. 
2281  Hall,  Daniel 
2109  Hall,  G.  S. 
2857  Hall,  J.  H. 

698  Hall,  James 


CO.  REGT.  DATE   OF   DEATH 

F  25th  S.  C.  May  16,  1865 

H  i2th  Ga.  Jan.  21,  1865 

K  19th  Va.  Cav.  Sept.  18,  1864 

E  48th  N.  C.  Jan.  22,  1865 

H  45th  Ga.  Jan.  8,  1865 

C  32nd  N.  C.  Nov.  6,  1864 

E  6ist  Ala.  Oct.  12,  1864 

C  13th  Va.  Cav.  Oct.  19,  1864 

G  49th  Va.  Dec.  10,  1864 

Conscript  Sept.  25,  1864 

B  15th  S.  C.  Dec.  7,  1864 

B  loth  Va.  Dec.  27,  1864 

E  44th  Va.  Jan.  14,  1865 

Citizen  of  La.  Feb.  26,  1865 

C  44th  Va.  Sept.  12,  1864 

D  50th  Va.  Sept.  23,  1864 

K  9th  Fla.  Dec.  4,  1864 

H  14th  Va.  Nov.  6,  1864 

E  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Jan.  3,  1865 

B  26th  Va.  Dec.  e6,  1864 

F  24th  Ga.  Nov.  II,  1864 

C  13th  N.  C.  Sept.  25,  1864 

G  5th  Va.  Cav.  Oct.  11,  1864 

B  i8th  N.  C.  Dec.  2,  1864 

B  i8th  N.  C.  Sept.  3,  1864 

I  25th  S.  C.  Mar.  12,  1865 

B  I  St  Tenn.  Art.  Feb.  5,  1865 

D  5th  Fla.  Sept.  4,  1864 

A  5th  Fla.  Sept.  20,  1864 

F  4th  Va.  Sept.  2,  1864 

H  5th  Va.  June  17,  1865 

D  nth  N.  C.  April  2,  1865 

D  42nd  Va.  Dec.  30,  1864 

E  I  St  Ala.  Art.  Feb.  5,  1865 

C  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  19,  1865 

G  2ist  S.  C.  Feb.  24,  1865 

H  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  i,  1865 

K  2ist  S.  C.  Aug.  29,  1864 

D  42nd  Va.  Oct.  13,  1864 
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2201  Hall,  James  B.  G  49th  Ga.  Feb.   15,  1865 

2091  Hall,  James  E.  E   ist  Ala.  Art.  Feb.   10,  1965 

137  Hall,  Jesse  H  34th  N.  C.  Aug.  ii,  1864 

2093  Hall,  Jesse  I    36th  N.  C.  Feb.   10,  1865 

453  Hall,  John  B  50th  Va.  Sept.  26,  1864 

i960  Hall,  Lewis  C  30th  N.  C.  Mar.    7,  1865 

2204  Hall,  Thomas  B  6th  N.  C.  Feb.   15,  1865 

1873  Hall,  W.  A.  B  22nd  Ala.  Mar.    9,  1865 

1996  Hall,  W.  C.  D  45th  Va.  Mar.    4,  1865 

1685  Hall,  William  B  50th  Va.  Mar.  16,  1865 

726  Hall,  William  C.  K  2nd  N.  C.  Cav.  Oct.    27,  1864 

S.  Ham,  William  B.  E  8th  N.  C.  July   15,  1864 

3022  Hamer,  James  C.  F  21st  S.  C.  Mar.    2,  1865 

646  Hamilton,  Henry  C.  K  12th  Ga.  Oct.     6,  1864 

962  Hamilton,  Wm.  W.,  Cor.  K  12th  Ga.  Nov.  16,  1864 

924  Hammond,  J.  E.  E  44th  N.  C.  Nov.  23,  1864 

1 140  Hammonds,  T.  B.  E  50th  Va.  Dec.  12,1864 

697  Hampton,  R.  F.  A  3rd  Va.  Cav.  Oct.     9,  1864 

2142  Hanchey,  J.  W.  B  3rd  N.  C.  Mar.  30,  1865 

792  Hancock,  William  P.  E  50th  Va.  Nov.  14,  1864 

2358  Haney,  William  E.  C  4th  Va.  Feb.   19,  1865 

2  Harcum,  Phillip  E.  L  55th  Va.  Aug.    3,  1864 

519  Hardin,  Jacob  B  64th  Ga.  Sept.  18,  1864 

S.  Hardison,  J.  J.  I    51st  N.  C.  July   15,  1864 

2277  Hardy,  J.  W.  H  26th  Ga.  Feb.  25,  1865 

1531  Hardy,  Thomas  K  27th  Ga.  Mar.  21,  1865 

1227  Harget,  John  M.  A  48th  N.  C.  Jan.     8,  1865 

1299  Harley,  John  W.  C.  I    48th  Va.  Dec.  27,  1864 

186  Harmon,  Abel  C  28th  N.  C.  Sept.  12,  1864 

1482  Harmon,  Erastus  F.  I    i6th  Va.  Cav.  Jan.    13,  1865 

775  Ham,  W.  I.  H  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Nov.    5,  1864 

950  Hamick,  E.  E  34th  N.  C.  Nov.  18,  1864 

1430  Harp,  W.  H.  G  20th  N.  C.  Jan.  18,  1865 

1208  Harralson,  Barley  A  13th  N.  C.  Jan.    19,  1865 

1320  Harrell,  Abner  K  ist  N.  C.  Dec.  30,  1864 

1490  Harrell,  Asa  T.  B  23rd  N.  C.  Jan.    18,  1865 

2883  Harrell,  R.  E.  A   i6th  Ga.  June  12,  1865 

2811  Harris,  Darrell  P.  F   3rd  Ala.  June  21,  1865 

2585  Harris,  Edward  G  36th  N.  C.  April    2,  1865 

2172  Harris,  Elisha  G  42nd  Va.  Dec.  15,  1864 
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The  confederate  dead 


GRAVE 
NO.                                NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

OF    DEATH 

263  Harris,  Henry 

A 

42nd  Va. 

Sept. 

13. 

1864 

2820  Harris,  J.  W. 

F 

ist  N.  C. 

June 

24. 

1865 

485  Harris,  James  A. 

A 

8th  Va.  Cav. 

Sept. 

21, 

1864 

684  Harris,  Joseph 

A 

15th  Miss. 

Oct. 

10, 

1864 

770  Harris,  Joseph  H. 

A 

41st  Va. 

Nov. 

6, 

1864 

1795  Harris,  Wilson  W. 

A 

32nd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

29, 

1865 

1353  Harrison,  Benjamin  L. 

C 

49th  Ga. 

April 

17. 

1865 

1447  Harrison,  J.  J. 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan. 

17. 

1865 

1026  Harrison,  Levich  B.,  Sgt 

.  H 

ist  N.  C. 

Dec. 

6, 

1864 

261  Harrold,  Elias 

K 

25th  Va. 

Sept. 

II. 

1864 

750  Hart,  T.  J. 

C 

59th  Va. 

Nov. 

I, 

1864 

2488  Hartell,  Bartlett 

E 

37th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

29. 

1865 

268  Hartman,  J.  W. 

H 

53rd  N.  C. 

Sept. 

14. 

1864 

1570  Hartness,  J.  R. 

C 

17th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

-20, 

1865 

1435  Hartzock,  George  H. 

D  22nd  Va.  Cav. 

Jan. 

18, 

1865 

2709  Harveston,  George 

F 

I2th  Ga.  Art. 

April 

15. 

1865 

1 198  Harville,  A.  J. 

C 

1 2th  Ala. 

Jan. 

I9> 

1865 

1243  Haselden,  H.  G. 

F 

4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Jan. 

6, 

1865 

1529  Haskins,  W.  M. 

D 

40th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

21, 

1865 

532  Hassett,  John 

I 

17th  Tenn. 

Oct. 

20, 

1864 

1919  Hassler,  C.  H. 

F 

2ISt  S.  C. 

Feb. 

6, 

1865 

2060  Haste,  Calvin  A. 

C 

3rd  N.  C.  Art. 

Feb. 

14. 

1865 

S.  Hatch,  J.  S. 

H 

53rd  Ga. 

July 

15. 

1864 

158  Hatcher,  J.  J. 

H 

5th  Va. 

Sept. 

15- 

1864 

1959  Hatcher,  John  P. 

H 

nth  Ala. 

Mar. 

6, 

1865 

10  Hatcher,  S.  M. 

E 

63rd  Tenn. 

Aug. 

6, 

1864 

458  Hatcher,  S.  0. 

F 

42nd  Va. 

Sept. 

24. 

1864 

2826  Hatcher,  W.  M. 

D 

2ISt  S.  C. 

June 

29> 

1865 

2730  Hatfield,  James  W. 

E 

7th  S.  C. 

April 

29. 

1865 

812  Hatfield,  William 

B 

C.  Ga.  Leg. 

Nov. 

17. 

1864 

759  Hathcock,  Calvin 

C 

42nd  N.  C. 

Nov. 

3, 

1864 

938  Hatley,  John  M. 

H  8th  N.  C. 

Nov. 

21, 

1864 

2958  Hatley,  W.  W. 

H 

8th  N.  C. 

May 

16, 

1865 

iioi  Hatton,  Wm.  L.,  Sgt. 

5th  La.  Bat. 

Dec. 

24. 

1864 

2046  Hawkins,  Maj.  B. 

F 

36th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

13. 

1865 

1684  Hawkins,  William  L. 

K 

1st  La. 

Mar. 

16, 

1865 

831  Hawse,  L.  A. 

F 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Nov. 

II, 

1864 

796  Hayden,  George  W. 

I 

48th  Va. 

Nov. 

II, 

1864 

1515  Hayes,  C.  F. 

D 

25th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

23, 

1865 

1168  Hayne,  Joseph  B. 

K 

43rd  N.  C. 

Dec. 

10, 

1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1 141  Haynes,  Henry  H. 

569  Haynes,  Isaac  B.,  Sgt. 
S.  Haynes,  R.  P.,  Sgt. 

588  Hazelwood,  John  W 
2231  Head,  William  E. 
2914  Heady,  Charles 
2079  Heald,  S.  L. 
i860  Heard,  J.  C.  W. 
1041  Hearon,  Edward  L. 
1951  Heckle,  A.  J. 
1945  Hedgepath,  John  S. 
2214  Hefner,  Samuel  N. 

224  Helbrith,  G.  W. 

893  Heifer,  Pleasant  E. 

284  Helton,  HoUis 
1292  Henderson,  A. 
21 18  Hendrick,  John  E. 
1470  Hendrick,  Levi 
2487  Hendrick,  N.  B. 

724  Hendricks,  George 
1481  Hendricks,  Lemuel  S. 

817  Hendricks,  T.  M. 
1624  Henning,  Lorenzo  D. 
2636  Henson,  J.  B. 
2896  Herrin,  J. 
2932  Herring,  Benjamin 
1386  Herring,  James 

622  Herring,  Oliver 
1910  Hester,  David  D. 
2133  Hester,  Jasper 

350  Hester,  Stephen 
2589  Hester,  William  J. 
1680  Hewitt,  J.  R. 

500  Heygood,  Jesse  M. 
1647  nibble,  Michael  C. 
1640  Hickman,  Eli 
2803  Hickman,  H. 
1022  Hickman,  Robert 
21 17  Hickman,  William 
2599  Hicks,  G.  F. 


CO.  REGT. 

A  45th  Ga. 
I    25th  Va. 
H  26th  Va. 
D  22nd  Va. 
A  1st  Ala.  Art. 
D  36th  N.  C. 
A  20th  Ga.  Cav. 
E   19th  Ga. 
I    5th  Ala. 
F  25th  S.  C. 
F  36th  N.  C. 
E  6th  N.  C.  Cav. 
F  63rd  Tenn. 
K  42nd  N.  C. 
E  48th  N.  C. 
H  22nd  S.  C. 
G  3rd  Va.  Cav. 
E  32nd  N.  C. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 

Citizen  of  Va. 
E  2nd  Fla. 
K  27th  S.  C. 
F  22nd  Va. 
E  36th  N.  C. 
H  15th  Ala. 
G  40th  N.  C. 
G  40th  N.  C. 
F  51st  N.  C. 
K  40th  N.  C. 
K  40th  N.  C. 
E  28th  N.  C. 
K  3rd  N.  C.  Art. 
B  36th  N.  C. 
F  7th  S.  C. 
C  24th  Va.  Cav. 
G  26th  N.  C. 
A  6th  Va. 
C  30th  N.  C. 
E  36th  N.  C. 
G  40th  N.  C. 


DATE   OF   DEATH 

Dec.   13,  1864 
Oct.    13, 

July  15, 

Oct.  .7, 
Feb.  17, 
May  27, 
Feb.  II, 
Mar.  10, 
Dec.  II, 
Feb.  9, 
Feb.  10, 
Feb.  17, 
Sept.  3, 
Dec.  2, 
Sept.  14, 
Dec.  26, 
Feb.  28, 
Jan.  14, 
Mar.  28, 
Oct.  28, 
Jan.  19, 
Nov.  14, 
Jan.  24, 
April  7, 
June  4, 
May  22, 
April  21, 
Oct.  3, 
Feb.  6, 
Feb.  28, 
Sept.  20, 
Mar.  9, 
Mar.  15, 
Sept.  19, 
Jan.  27, 
Jan.  27, 
May  4, 
Dec.  6, 
Feb.  28, 
Mar.  31, 


1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.                                NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

OF 

DEATH 

179  Hicks,  J.  D. 

20th  Ga.  Cav. 

Sept. 

12 

1864 

63  Hicks,  John 

A 

22nd  Va. 

Sept. 

2 

1864 

530  Hicks,  John  C. 

A 

24th  Ga. 

Oct. 

19 

1864 

405  Hicks,  Pay  ton 

I 

ist  N.  C.  Cav. 

Sept. 

30 

1864 

2048  Hicks,  Thornton 

F 

2ist  N.  C. 

Feb. 

13 

1865 

584  Hickson,  W.  L. 

H  26th  S.  C. 

Oct. 

6 

1864 

1483  Higdon,  J.  T. 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan. 

II 

1865 

957  Higgs,  William 

A 

59th  Va. 

Nov. 

16 

1864 

2333  Hildebrand,  D. 

B 

54th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

20 

1865 

2007  Hildreth,  Thomas 

G 

3rd  N.  C.  Art. 

Mar. 

2 

1865 

2744  Hill,  Eli 

B 

2ISt  S.  C. 

May 

22 

1865 

2464  Hill,  James 

B 

C.  Ga.  Leg. 

Mar. 

25 

1865 

704  HUl,  James  J. 

I 

i8th  S.  C. 

Oct. 

14 

1864 

538  Hill,  John,  Sgt. 

G 

42nd  Va. 

Oct. 

19 

1864 

1060  Hill,  John  W.,  Sgt. 

H 

50th  Va. 

Dec. 

15 

1864 

1195  Hill,  M.  R.,  Sgt. 

F 

6oth  Ga. 

Jan. 

12 

1865 

1491  Hill,  Thomas  W. 

H  26th  N.  C. 

April 

18 

1865 

1 179  Hill,  W. 

A 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Dec. 

8 

1864 

814  Hill,  William  H. 

G 

60th  Ga. 

Nov. 

13 

1864 

2702  Hines,  G.  W. 

I 

34th  Tex.  Cav. 

April 

13 

1865 

2465  Hines,  Henry 

A 

40th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

26 

1865 

1633  Hines,  John  H. 

E 

i6th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

26 

1865 

1725  Hines,  Neill  H. 

D 

i8th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

18 

1865 

462  Hines,  Thomas 

K  66th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

27 

1864 

937  Hinkle,  William 

H 

19th  Va.  Cav. 

Nov. 

22 

1864 

2431  Hinson,  E.  A. 

B 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

13 

1865 

2401  Hinson,  Jacob 

E 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

7 

1865 

2947  Hinson,  John 

E 

2ISt  S.  C. 

May 

18 

1865 

481  Hinson,  Rowan,  Sgt. 

C 

42nd  N.  C. 

Sept. 

22 

1864 

312  Hinton,  G.  W. 

C 

24th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

17 

1864 

850  Hiott,  L.  P. 

I 

iithS.  C. 

Oct. 

24 

1864 

791  Hix,  James  P. 

A 

17th  Tenn. 

Nov. 

8 

1864 

1546  Hobbs,  George  A.,  Cor. 

K 

loth  N.  C.  Art 

.  Mar. 

31 

1865 

1966  Hockaday,  B. 

A 

S.  C. 

Mar. 

5 

1865 

2659  Hodge,  George  W. 

C 

6th  Ala. 

Apri] 

6 

1865 

2606  Hodge,  J.  B. 

I 

25th  S.  C. 

April 

ID 

1865 

2392  Hodge,  William  H. 

K 

2ISt  S.  C. 

Mar. 

7 

1863 

1437  Hodgerson,  Lewis 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan. 

17 

1865 

2175  Hodges,  S.  B. 

I 

25th  S.  C. 

Feb. 

II 

1865 

965  Hodges,  T.  J. 

H 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Nov. 

22 

1864 
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•GRAVE 

NO.  NAME  CO. 

615  Hodges,  T.  R.  F 

260  Hodges,  William  C 

1875  Hodgins,  W.  H.  D 

325  Hodgins,  William  B.         C 
2641  Hoffman,  A.  F 

1304  Hoffman,  Waldemar 
1568  Holcomb,  Sherwood 
171 1  Holcomb,  William  M. 
2107  Holden,  N.  B. 
2130  Holden,  N.  E. 
5865  Holden,  S.  H. 

609  Holden,  William  F. 
.2657  Holland,  Mathew 

166  HoUiday,  J.  D. 

382  HoUiman,  S.  B. 

106  Holliman,  William  N. 
2266  HoUinsworth,  D.  S. 
1608  HoUingsworth,  Harrison  I 
2178  HoUis,  James 
1265  Holman,  J.  B. 

661  Holmes,  Harrison 
1434  Holmes,  Matthew 

139  Holsonback,  Robert 
2381  Holstein,  J.  A. 
2164  Holt,  D.  C. 
2870  Holt,  M.  N. 

471  Honeycutt,  J.  T.,  Cor. 

854  Hood,  Bold  Robin,  Sgt, 
2509  Hood,  James 

511  Hooks,  Daniel 
2374  Hooks,  L.  P. 
1283  Hooter,  John  W. 
1408  Hopkins,  George  W. 
2314  Hopkins,  Luke 

601  Hopkins,  W. 
.2470  Horn,  Daniel  W. 

378  Horn,  Pleasant 
2399  Home,  W.  J. 
2324  Horttree,  Richard,  Sgt. 
.2876  Hough,  Daniel 


REGT. 

59th  Va. 
46th  Va. 
26th  Va. 
ist  S.  C. 

25th  s.  c. 

Ged.  Tex.  Regt. 
64th  Ga. 
24th  Ga. 
7th  Tex. 
36th  N.  C. 
5th  Ga. 

2nd  N.  C.  Cav. 
36th  N.  C. 
1st  N.  C. 
2oth  Ga.  Cav. 
1 2th  Ga. 
32nd  N.  C. 
42nd  Va. 
Citizen 

5th  N.  C.  Cav. 
Citizen  of  Va. 
14th  Va.  Cav. 
35tli  N.  C. 
25th  S.  C. 
1 2th  La.  Art. 
1 2th  Ala. 
ist  S.  C. 
24th  N.  C. 
2ISt  S.  C. 
51st  Ga. 
25th  S.  C. 
W.  Miss.  Cav. 
48th  Va. 
ist  N.  C. 
ist  N.  C. 
36th  N.  C. 
30th  N.  C. 
36th  N.  C. 
C.  La.  Bat. 
48th  N.  C. 


DATE   OF  DEATH 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

April 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

July 

Oct. 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

April 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

July 


3 
II 

9 
20 

6 
29 
20 

17 

I 

28 

21 

4 

7: 
16 

27 
27 

23 
23 
16, 

3 

8 

18 

9 

7 

14 

17 

24 

26 

28 

19 
8 

17 

24 
20, 

5 
26 

25 
7 

19 
13 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2137  House,  James  M. 

457  House,  John  W. 
1 199  Howard,  G.  W. 
2032  Howard,  H.  H.,  Sgt. 

847  Howard,  J.  W. 

926  Howard,  John  J. 
1705  Howard,  John  L. 

394  Howard,  Joseph 
2351  Howard,  Joseph  M. 

696  Howard,  William 
2736  Howard,  William 
2742  Howe,  David  R.  T.,  Cor. 

459  Howe,  J.  T. 

930  Howe,  Nathaniel  L. 
2933  Howell,  L.  D. 
1360  Howell,  Thomas 
2468  Howitt,  D.  W. 
2223  Hoyle,  William  H. 
1990  Hucks,  Eldred 

310  Hudson,  Benjamin  G. 
2286  Hudson,  E.  G. 

202  Hudson,  W.  A. 
1045  Hudson,  William 

124  Huff,  George  P. 
2664  Hufford,  John 

385  Huggins,  W.  J. 
17 13  Hughes,  Daniel 

539  Hughes,  Melcajah 
mo  Hughes,  Miles 
2143  Huitt,  A.  M. 
1723  Hull,  S. 
2331  Hulson,  J.  B. 
2661  Humphrey,  J.  W. 

380  Humphrey,  Martin 

779  Humphreys,  E. 

404  Humphries,  W.  L. 
2068  Hungerfeler,  J.  J. 
2262  Hunt,  W.  H. 
2422  Hunt,  William  A. 

278  Hunter,  Stephen 


CO.       REGT. 

DATE 

OF 

DEATH 

C  24th  Ga. 

Feb. 

26 

1865 

H  8th  N.  C. 

Sept 

26, 

1864 

D  i8th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

19. 

1865 

F  13th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

13. 

1865 

K  22nd  N.  C. 

Oct. 

24. 

1864 

F  1st  Ala.  Art. 

Nov. 

24. 

1864 

I  17th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

16, 

1865 

A  2ist  S.  C. 

Sept. 

28, 

1864 

G  30th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

18, 

1865 

E  6ist  N.  C. 

Oct. 

12, 

1864 

D  ist  N.  C.  Art. 

May 

I> 

1865 

I  13th  Ala. 

May 

I, 

1865 

G  I 8th  S.  C. 

Sept. 

24, 

1864 

B  22nd  S.  C. 

Nov. 

28, 

1864 

F  loth  N.  C. 

May 

22, 

1865 

H  64th  Ga. 

April 

18, 

1865 

G  36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

26, 

1865 

M  2nd  Fla. 

Feb. 

18, 

1865 

K  ist  N.  C. 

Mar. 

3. 

1865 

B  15th  Va.  Cav. 

Sept. 

16, 

1864 

C  ist  S.  C. 

Feb. 

26, 

1865 

B  2nd  S.  C. 

Sept. 

9- 

1864 

C  5th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

10, 

1864 

I  62nd  Tenn. 

Aug. 

16, 

1864 

I  50th  Va. 

April 

10, 

1865 

I  2ISt  S.  C. 

Sept. 

25. 

1864 

L  22nd  N.  C. 

Mar. 

17. 

1865 

G  6th  Va.  Cav. 

Oct. 

19. 

1864 

G  32nd  N.  C. 

Dec. 

25. 

1864 

E  32nd  N.  C. 

Feb. 

28, 

1865 

E  nth  S.  C. 

Mar. 

18, 

1865 

B  25th  Ga. 

Feb. 

19. 

1865 

H  3rd  N.  C.  Cav 

.  April 

4. 

1865 

B  24th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

26, 

1864 

C  3rd  N.  C. 

Nov. 

10, 

1864 

E  27th  S.  C. 

Oct. 

I, 

1864 

G  27th  S.  C. 

Feb. 

13. 

1865 

A  6ist  Ga. 

Feb. 

23, 

1865 

G  26th  Va. 

Mar. 

14. 

1865 

D  25th  Tenn. 

Sept. 

14. 

1864 

WOODLAWN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
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GKAVE 

NO.  NAME 

II 19  Hurley,  Daniel 
1 189  Hurt,  Kindred 
2849  Hurt,  Thomas  W.,  Sgt. 
2515  Husless,  G.  W. 
2124  Hutchinson,  A.  J. 
32  Hypes,  John  H. 

970  Ikner,  Ward 
1496  Ingram,  David  B. 
1913  Inman,  William  P. 

390  Irby,  F.  S. 
1930  Irwin,  Freeman 

49  Irwin,  W.  J. 

242  Israel,  John 

1 541  Israel,  Joseph 

1505  Jackson,  Curtis  A. 

884  Jackson,  Henry  A. 
1620  Jackson,  Isaac 

133  Jackson,  J.  G. 

583  Jackson,  J.  W. 
2152  Jackson,  John 

819  Jackson,  Joseph  C. 
2094  Jackson,  N.  H. 
2944  Jackson,  R. 

S.  Jackson,  WiUiam  M. 

756  Jacobs,  A.  J. 
2957  Jackson,  Jason 

338  James,  Henry  L. 
1694  James,  J.  C. 
2080  James,  John  B. 

935  James,  Marshall  E. 

413  James,  William  J. 

444  Jarratt,  R.  G. 
2497  Jeffers,  George  W. 
1880  Jeffries,  John,  Cor. 
1551  Jenkins,  E.  H. 
2429  Jenkins,  Henry 
1388  Jenkins,  R.  O. 


CO.              REGT. 

DATE 

OF  DEATH 

G  M.  La.  Leg. 

Dec. 

I5> 

1864 

C   ist  S.  C. 

Dec. 

8, 

1864 

I    20th  Va. 

July 

22, 

1864 

F  2ist  S.  C. 

Mar. 

9, 

1865 

A  30th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

28, 

1865 

C  26th  Va.  Bat. 

Aug. 

22, 

1864 

G  51st  N.  C. 

Nov. 

18, 

1864 

D  i2th  Ga. 

Jan. 

10, 

1865 

A  4th  Va. 

Feb. 

6, 

1865 

A  9th  La. 

Sept. 

27. 

1864 

Jones    1st    Fla. 

Res. 

Feb. 

7. 

1865 

B  H.  S.  C.  L. 

Aug. 

28, 

1864 

E  51st  N.  C. 

Sept. 

6, 

1864 

C  6istAla. 

Mar. 

22, 

1865 

C  24th  Ga. 

Jan. 

2, 

1865 

B   68th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

4. 

1864 

B  42nd  Va. 

Jan. 

25. 

1865 

E  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Aug. 

12, 

1864 

L   3rdKy. 

Oct. 

6, 

1864 

K  ist  N.  C. 

Feb. 

27, 

1865 

C  iithN.  C. 

Nov. 

12, 

1864 

A  36th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

II, 

1865 

E  2nd  Va.  Art. 

May 

19. 

1865 

C  53rd  Ga. 

July 

15, 

1864 

A  2ist  S.  C. 

Nov. 

I. 

1864 

F   ist  N.  C. 

May 

16, 

1865 

G  43rd  N.  C. 

Sept. 

21, 

1864 

B    istTenn.H.A. 

.  Mar. 

16, 

1865 

I    iithVa. 

Feb. 

10, 

1865 

E  2nd  N.  C. 

Nov. 

22, 

1864 

B    1 2th  Ga. 

Oct. 

I. 

1864 

G  42nd  Va. 

Oct. 

I, 

1864 

C  3istTenn.  H.A.Mar. 

27. 

1865 

E  35th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

10, 

1865 

I    14th  Tenn. 

Mar. 

21, 

1865 

K  5th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

i3> 

1865 

G  1 8th  S.  C. 

April 

21, 

1865 
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GRAVE 
NO.                           NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

2909  Jennings,  C.  M. 

F 

29th  Va. 

2072  Jemegan,  G.  W.,  Cor. 

E 

20th  N.  C. 

596  Jemigan,  E.  A. 

H 

50th  N.  C. 

1297  Jemigan,  Lewis  M. 

H  20th  N.  C. 

2843  Jessup,  William  F. 

I 

6 1  St  Ga. 

1471  Job,  Jesse  R. 

H 

1st  N.  C. 

2632  Job,  Jonathan  F. 

H 

I  St  N.  C. 

201  Johns,  Decatur 

F 

25th  Va. 

1290  Johns,  Enoch 

Jones.  1st  Fla 
Res. 

2535  Johnson,  A.  D. 

I 

5th  Va.  Cav. 

2703  Johnson,  A.  G. 

E 

5th  Ala. 

2721  Johnson,  Amos 

B 

36th  N.  C. 

523  Johnson,  Anderson 

C 

22nd  S.  C. 

184  Johnson,  Ed. 

G 

5th  N.  C. 

1034  Johnson,  H.  A. 

B 

59th  Ala. 

1824  Johnson,  H.  H. 

H 

50th  Va. 

2938  Johnson,  J. 

B 

50th  Va. 

2210  Johnson,  J.  J. 

G 

55th  S.  C. 

1 125  Johnson,  J.  L. 

G 

P.  La.  Regt. 

2045  Johnson,  J.  W. 

Carter's  Va. 

—. 

Bat. 

2158  Johnson,  Larry 

F 

loth  N.  C. 

2443  Johnson,  M.  P. 

I 

25th  S.  C. 

2332  Johnson,  Richard  M. 

C 

36th  N.  C. 

1204  Johnson,  Robert  F. 

F 

9th  Ga. 

2257  Johnson,  S.  A. 

C 

36th  N.  C. 

2196  Johnson,  W.  H. 

B 

nth  Ga. 

1436  Johnson,  W.  M.  H. 

K 

52nd  N.  C. 

1968  Joince,  B. 

Seaman 

S.  Joiner,  A. 

C 

13th  Va. 

2767  Joiner,  J.  R. 

K 

ist  N.  C. 

593  Jolly,  James  R. 

H  6oth  Va. 

1442  Jonas,  Daniel 

D 

1st  N.  C. 

1598  Jones,  A.  H. 

I 

ist  N.  C. 

2846  Jones,  A.  J. 

K 

56th  N.  C. 

961  Jones,  A.  W. 

I 

1st  N.  C. 

2522  Jones,  Alex. 

F 

i8th  N.  C. 

1440  Jones,  B.  B.,  Cor. 

E 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

2583  Jones,  B.  P. 

B 

40th  N.  C. 

DATE  OF  DEATH 

May  30,  1865 
Feb.  12, 
6, 


Oct. 
Dec.  28 
July  9 
Jan.  13 
April  8 
Sept.  9 


Dec.  27 
Mar.  30, 
April  13 
April  ID, 
Oct.  21 
Sept.  12 
Dec.  9 
Mar.  13 
May  21 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  13, 
Feb.  13, 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

July 

May 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

April 


1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 

1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
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GKAVE 
NO.  NAME  CO.        REGT.       DATE  OF  DEATH 

1865 


2724  Jones,  C.  A.  I    6th  N.  C.  April  27 

666  Jones,  D.  M.  H  7th  S.  C.  Bat.  Oct.    lo, 

1096  Jones,  David  A  42nd  Va.  Dec.  23 

1009  Jones,  David  W.  H  5th  Va.  Dec.     2 

248  Jones,  George  W.  C  A.  Bat.  Va.  Art.  Sept.    7 

2122  Jones,  J.  A.  L  21st  S.  C.  Feb.  26, 

2317  Jones,  J.  B.  C   ist  Ala.  Art.  Feb.  20, 

985  James  M.,  Sgt.  F   ist  Ala.  Art.  Nov.  29 

2793  Jones,  John  B.,  Sgt.  D  50th  Va.  May  10 

76  Jones,  John  L.  B  6ist  Ala.  Sept.    i 

2875  Jones,  R.  C  ist  N.  C.  July   15 

2499  Jones,  W.  H.  G  ist  N.  C.  Mar.  28 
1853  Jones,  W.  S.  I    7th  Ala.  Cav.  Mar.  10 

717  Jones,  William  C  51st  N.  C.  Oct.   28 

S.  Jones,  William  A.  D  22nd  Va.  July   15 

2505  Jones,  William  A.  I    53rd  Va.  Mar.  27 

920  Jones,  William  T.  H  5th  N.  C.  Nov.  23 

865  Jordan,  A.  G  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Oct.   23 

2073  Jordan,  A.  C.,  Cor.  A  24th  Ga.  Feb.   13 

2404  Jordan,  J.  A.  I    32nd  N.  C.  Mar.    7 

486  Jordan,  J.  W.,  Cor.  F  6th  S.  C.  Cav.  Sept.  22 

1628  Jordan,  James  M.  A  27th  Ga.  Jan.   26, 

890  Jordan,  John  J.,  Sgt.  F  44th  Va.  Dec.     4 

1864  Jordan,  Kinyon  F    loth  N.  C.  S.  T.  Mar.  10 

2174  Jordan,  T.  W.  A  24th  Ga.  Feb.   15 

2960  Jordan,  William  H.  H.     K  12th  Ga.  May  16 

168  Jordan,  William  K.  I    21st  S.  C.  Sept.  16 

2547  Joyner,  John  F.  I    3rd  N.  C.  Cav.  April    3 

2148  Joyner,  Samuel,  Sgt.  E  36thN.C.S.T.  Feb.  28 

693  Judkins,  Joseph  G.  B  H.  V.  B.  Oct.    11 

1209  Justice,  Sparral  B  42nd  Va.  Jan.    19, 

894  Kallam,  John  N.  F  46th  Va.  Dec.     I 

2177  Kamp,  J.  A.,  Cor.  E  3rd  N.  C.  Feb.   15 

2491  Kanan,  James  B   ist  Ala.  Art.  Mar.  27 

2500  Kaylor,  John  B  35th  N.  C.  Mar.  27 
1238  Keane,  Edward  A  21st  Ala.  Jan.  5 
1079  Keaton,  Madison  I  24th  Va.  Dec.  20 
1258  Keeler,  J.  H  24th  Ga.  Jan.     5 

117  Keen,  Moses  H.  B  5th  Fla.  Aug.  19 


1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 

1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
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GRAVE 

NO.           NAME  CO.      REGT.  DATE  OF 

2075  Keller,  Noah  A  7th  N.  C.  Feb.    12 

710  Kelley,  E.,  Sgt.                       sth  Va.  Oct.    25 

2067  Kelley,  J.  M.  H  25th  S.  C.  Feb.    13 

1912  Kelley,  James,  Sgt.  B   25th  S.  C.  Feb.     6 

1 106  Kelliher,  Dennis  B   B.  Va.  Art.  Dec.  24 

921  Kellum,  Reddin  B  24th  N.  C.  Nov.  24 

21 12  Kelly,  J.  C.  H  25tli  S.  C.  Mar.  20 

2202  Kelly,  Simon  G  21st  S.  C.  Feb.    16, 

1697  Kemp,  Edward  E   ist  Ala.  Art.  Mar.  17 

211  Kemp,  W.  H.  C  22nd  S.  C.  Sept.    2 

2163  Kemp,  W.  N.  M  P.  Ga.  Leg.  Feb.    14 

H31  Kendall,  Samuel  K  42nd  N.  C.  Dec.   13 

1770  Kendrick,  W.  P.  H  42nd  Va.  Feb.     i 

2021  Kenedy,  Thomas  F   Sth  Ga.  Mar.    2 

2394  Kennedy,  A.  J.  I    26th  Va.  Bat.  Mar.    6, 

1893  Kennedy,  Levi  B.  K  loth  N.  C.  S.  T.  Feb.     6 

1774  Kennedy,  Lorenzo  P.        E   i6th  Ga.  Feb.     2 

2689  Kennedy,  William  A  32nd  N.  C.  April  12 

1739  Kent,  Richard  B   3rd  Texas  Feb.     4 

2725  Kemezay,  Wesley,  Cor.   G  40th  N.  C.  April  27 

2036  Kerr,  Milton  A  51st  N.  C.  Feb.    13 

528  Key,  D.  S.  H  34th  Va.  Oct.    19, 

2596  Key,  David  H  14th  S.  C.  April    i 

2912  Key,  R.  R.  I    12th  S.  C.  May  28 

430  Keys,  Isaac  A  26th  Va.  Sept.  28 

271  Kidd,  Fields  A.  K  44th  Va.  Sept.  13 

1 38 1  Kidd,  James  M.  C  35th  Ga.  April  20 

2749  KUby,  William  F   37th  N.  C.  May    3 

287  Kilgore,  James  C  9th  Ga.  Sept.  14, 

1552  Killingsworth,     Jas.  G., 

Sgt.  I    5ist  Ga.  Mar.  20 

427  Kimbro,  William  F  24th  Ga.  Sept.  29 

434  Kinemore,  M.  D  i8th  S.  C.  Sept.  29 

876  King,  A.  D  Sth  N.  C.  Oct.    21 

2510  King,  A.  I    3rd  N.  C.  Mar.  29 

2252  King,  B.  S.  F    lothN.C.S.T.  Feb.   24 

1347  King,  C.  I  50th  Va.  April  18 

1791  King,  C.  B.  A  1st  Ala.  Art.  Jan.  30 

2402  King,  Caswell  C  30th  N.  C.  Mar.  6 

2769  King,  E.  P.  H  13th  Ga.  May  7 


1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1S65 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 

1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1S65 
1865 
1865 
1865 
I86.T 
1865 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1449  King,  Henry  W. 
1 03 1  King,  Hiram 
2473  King,  Hubard 
21 15  King,  James 

174  King,  Josiah 
1695  King,  P. 
1773  King,  Rufus 
2818  King,  W. 
2427  King,  William 
1468  King,  William  T. 
1459  Kingslover,  A.  F. 
2720  Kinlaw,  Benjamin 
2334  Kinlaw,  Neil 

875  Kinney,  Clingman 
2700  Kirby,  Dixon 

181  Kirby,  James  H. 

665  Kirby,  James  W. 

13  Kirby,  Wm.  H.,  Sgt. 
1709  Kirett,  F. 

299  Kirk,  Jos.  P. 
1 171  Kirkland,  J.  Wm. 
2524  Kiser,  George  M. 
2694  Kitchin,  Thomas  W. 

327  Kitner,  John  F. 

290  Knight,  A.  N.,  Sgt. 
2250  Knight,  J.  A. 
1621  Knight,  John 
2714  Knight,  John 

955  Knight,  W.  M. 

192  Knode,  George  W. 
2919  Knott,  John  H. 
2937  Knowles,  John  A. 
2150  Knox,  Gardner 

337  Knuckles,  J.  F. 
1735  Kolwich,  A.  D. 
2054  Kuesner,  John 

947  Kyle,  James 

2189  Ladd,  F.  M. 
1260  Ladd,  G.  W. 


CO.  REGT. 

B  29th  Va. 
E   1st  Ala.  Art. 
G  45th  N.  C. 
G  36th  N.  C.  S.  T. 
I    ist  S.  C. 

Citizen  of  La. 
F   15th  Ala. 
E  25th  S.  C. 
K  50th  Va. 
A   istFla. 
I    48th  Va. 
K  40th  N.  C.  S.  T. 
K  40th  N.  C.  S.  T. 
I    8th  N.  C. 
K  loth  N.  C. 
A  26th  Va. 
B  7th  La. 
C  14th  N.  C. 
M  22nd  S.  C. 
B   59th  Va. 
B  P.  La.  Cav. 
H  5th  N.  C. 
B  H.  Va.  Bat. 
A  52nd  N.  C. 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 
D  1 8th  Ga. 
C  64th  Ga. 
C  3rd  N.  C.  Art. 
I    5th  Ala. 
C  2nd  Va.  Cav. 
B   i2th  N.  C. 
E  36th  N.  C. 
C  2nd  N.  C. 
F  50th  Va. 
A  1st  Tenn.  Art. 
K  48th  Va. 
K  nth  N.  C. 

F  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 
G  59th  Va. 


DATE   OF    DEATH 


Jan.  15, 
Dec.  5 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  2 
Sept.  12 
Mar.  16 
Feb.  I 
June  3 
Mar.  12 
Jan.  13 
Jan.  14, 
April  16 
.  Feb.  20 
Oct.  21 
April  13 
Sept.  12 
Oct.  10, 
Aug.  7 
Mar.  16 
Sept.  15 
Dec.  8 
Mar.  27 
April  12 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  15 
Feb.  22 
Jan.  24- 
April  15 
Nov.  16 
Sept.  12 
May  26 
May  21 
Feb.  28 
Sept.  21 
Dec.  17 
Feb.  14 
Nov.  20- 

Mar.  14, 
Jan.  3 


1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 

1865 
1865 
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NO.  NAUE 

758  Lafifloon,  G. 

982  LafEman,  William 
1262  Lail,  Cicero 
1625  Lamar,  F.  M.,  Cor. 
2335  Lamb,  James 
1306  Lambert,  Green 
1987  Lambert,  S. 
2382  Lamberton,  Eli 

438  Lance,  Daniel 
2293  Lane,  A.  J. 
2081  Lane,  Henry 
2232  Lane,  Robert  J. 
1922  Langford,  J.  A.,  Cor. 

420  Langley,  Charles  W. 
2285  Langley,  J.  R. 
58  Lanier,  David 
1 172  Lanier,  Francis  M. 
1484  Lanier,  Levi 
2318  Lansdon,  A.  J. 
1728  Larbin,  Willis 
2342  Larman,  Joseph 

417  Larrick,  Joseph 
2448  Lashley,  Lemuel 

346  Lavander,  Hy.  L. 
1937  Lavender,  Robert 
2670  Lawhon,  James 

240  Lawrence,  A. 
1403  Lawrence,  James  M. 

887  Lawrence,  John  W. 
1986  Lawrence,  W.  B. 
2437  Lawson,  J.  W. 
2320  Lawson,  William 
2363  Laxton,  Thomas  W. 
2591  Leach,  Hugh 
2868  Leach,  W. 
1903  Lear,  William  W. 

738  Leathers,  William  L. 
1398  Lee,  Cyrus 

345  Lee,  David  L. 
1497  Lee,  Harry 


CO.  REGT. 

B  2nd  N.  C. 
F  37th  N.C. 
C  28th  N.  C. 
E  48th  Va. 
F  lothN.C.S.T. 
B  27th  Ga. 
E  45th  N.  C. 
H  36th  N.  C. 
H  25th  Va. 
D  32nd  N.  C. 
A  ist  N.  C. 
B  44th  Va. 
F  15th  Ala. 
B  lothVa. 
H  i6th  Ga. 
B  51st  N.  C. 
E  5th  Fla. 
D  3rd  N.  C. 
F  ist  Ala.  Art. 
H  36th  N.  C. 
E  2nd  N.  C. 
G  63rd  Tenn. 
G  3rd  Ala. 
A  4th  Va. 
D  4th  Va.  Cav. 
A  36th  N.  C. 
G  ist  N.  C. 
F  36th  N.  C. 
A  6th  Va.  Cav 
G  ist  N.  C. 

Macon  L.  Art. 
K  lothN.  C.Art. 
B  ist  N.  C. 
K  loth  N.  C 
E  17th  S.  C. 
D  ist  Tenn.  Art. 
G  15th  La. 
B  i8th  Va.  Cav 
E  51st  N.  C. 
C  5th  N.  C. 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

Nov.  2,  1864 
Nov.  29, 
Jan.  4, 
25. 


Jan 
Feb.  19, 
Dec.  28 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  7 
Sept.  29, 
Feb.  25 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Aug.  29, 
Dec.  9, 
Jan.  1 
Feb.  20, 
Mar.  18 
Feb.  18, 
Oct.  I 
Mar.  23, 
Sept.  20 
Feb.  8^ 
April  II 
Sept.  6 
April  23 
Dec.  3 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  13 
Feb.  20, 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  30, 
July  20 
Feb.  6 
Oct.  31 
April  23 
Sept.  20 
Jan.  10, 


1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1050  Lee,  John  H. 
2805  Lee,  L.  D. 
2155  Lee,  R.  S. 
S.  Lee,  S.  W. 

330  Lee,  William  A.,  Cor. 
1737  Lee,  Z.  N. 
2939  Lemmons,  James  A. 
1220  Lemon,  William  H. 
2354  Lentz,  John  D. 

155  Lentz,  M. 
2380  Leonard,  L.  D. 

246  Le  Quenn,  William  B. 
2272  Leslie,  E.  P. 
1069  Lewallen,  G.  M. 
71  Lewallen,  B.  F. 

107  Lewis,  Charles  E. 

144  Lewis,  D. 
1 73 1  Lewis,  D.  W. 

303  Lewis,  Edward  S. 
1820  Lewis,  G. 
1920  Lewis,  G.  N. 

534  Lewis,  J.  H. 

463  Lewis,  Nathan 
1797  Lewis,  R.  E. 
59  Lewis,  Willard 

217  Lewis,  William  H. 
2567  Lifrage,  F.  M.,  Sgt. 
1019  Lightner,  Thomas  K. 

406  Liles,  H.  H. 

443  Lillard,  Richard 

910  Lilley,  Joseph  L. 
2596  Lime,  William 
1338  Linbecker,  C.  M. 
2773  Lindsay,  E.  H. 

745  Lindsey,  Augustus 

494  Lineberger,  A.  P. 

572  Linsay,  John  W. 
2733'  Litchfield,  Joseph 
1577  Little,  Robert  E. 
1896  Little,  William  P. 


E 

24th  N.  C. 

A 

I  St  Ala. 

B 

Hoods  Va.  Bat. 

K  8th  N.  C. 

D  6ist  Ga. 

G 

SSth  N.  C. 

K 

loth  N.  C. 

C 

3rd  La.  Cav. 

C 

42nd  N.  C. 

C 

i8th  N.  C. 

B 

45th  N.  C. 

I 

27th  S.  C. 

K 

ist  N.  C. 

A 

I  St  Tenn.  Art. 

I 

8th  S.  C. 

F 

6 1st  Ga. 

G 

22nd  N.  C. 

A 

2nd  S.  C. 

A 

31st  N.  C. 

G 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

G 

9th  Ala. 

H 

38th  N.  C. 

E 

1 8th  N.  C. 

D 

i2th  Ga. 

B 

Hoods  Va.  Bat 

G  22nd  N.  C. 

K 

25th  S.  C. 

I 

52nd  Va. 

G 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

G 

45th  N.  C. 

F 

31st  N.  C. 

I 

36th  N.  C. 

E 

I2th  Tex.  Cav. 

Navy,  N.  C. 

0 

P.  Ga.  Leg. 

C 

28th  N.  C. 

F 

56th  N.  C. 

B 

8th  N.  C. 

D 

13th  N.C.  Bat. 

I 

53rd  N.  C. 

DATE   OF   DEATH 

Dec.  7 
May  15 
Feb.  26 

July  15 

Sept.  20, 
Feb.  4 
May  20, 
Jan.  8, 
Feb.  18 
Sept.  18 
Mar.  7 
Sept.  6 
Feb.  24, 
Dec.  19 
Sept.  I 
Aug.  25, 

July  31 

Mar.  18 

Sept.  15 

Mar.  13 

Feb.     6 

Oct.    19 

Sept.  24, 

Mar.  16, 

Aug.  30, 

Sept. 

April 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

Oct. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 


30: 
27 
24 

31 

2 

8 

30, 

,  21 

12 

29 


20 

5 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.                           NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE   OF   DEATH 

1 115  Littlejohn,  S. 

I 

6th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Dec.   15, 

1864 

97  Lively,  G.  J. 

K  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

Aug.  30, 

1864 

1201  Loblane,  Dosite 

C 

4th  La.  Cav. 

Jan.    20, 

1865 

no  Lockamore,  R.  0. 

E 

51st  Ga. 

Aug.  21, 

1864 

12423  Lockenna,  R. 

D  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  13, 

1865 

803  Lockett,  James  H. 

B 

Hoods  Va.  Bat 

.  Nov.  15, 

1864 

2729  Lockrana,  D. 

D 

36th  N.  C. 

April  29, 

1865 

2534  Lofton,  J.  H. 

G 

40th  N.  C. 

Mar.  30, 

1865 

1997  Logan,  F. 

F 

H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

Mar.    3, 

1865 

2523  Lomas,  William 

C 

7th  S.  C. 

Mar.  28, 

1865 

1394  Long,  A. 

E 

35th  N.  C. 

April  22, 

1865 

94  Long,  Ezra 

I 

14th  N.  C. 

Sept.    8, 

1864 

1510  Long,  John  J. 

C 

i8th  N.  C. 

Mar.  22, 

1865 

2009  Long,  Joseph 

K 

15th  N.  C. 

Mar.    2, 

1865 

1 169  Long,  Joseph  S. 

H 

33rd  N.  C. 

Dec.     9, 

1864 

1393  Long,  Robert 

B 

loth  Va. 

April  22, 

1865 

2629  Long,  S.  P. 

G 

2nd  N.  C. 

April    6, 

1865 

923  Long,  Samuel 

H 

63rd  Tenn. 

Nov.  24, 

1864 

142  Long,  Virgil 

F 

4th  Va. 

Aug.     5, 

1864 

612  Long,  W.  E. 

C 

i8th  N.  C. 

Oct.     3, 

1864 

1254  Longest,  John  T. 

I 

26th  Ca. 

Jan.      5, 

1865 

1847  Loring,  Joseph  T. 

D 

23rd  Va. 

Mar.  12, 

1865 

1665  Loughry,  Edward 

I 

8th  La. 

Mar.  15, 

1865 

1059  Love,  H.  S. 

A 

i8th  N.  C. 

Dec.   16, 

1864 

909  Lovelace,  William  P. 

G 

22nd  N.  C. 

Nov.  25, 

1864 

88  Lovett,  J.  M. 

B 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Sept.    I, 

1864 

2576  Lovitt,  H. 

D 

i8th  N.  C. 

April  13, 

1865 

1 85 1  Lowe,  James  A. 

F 

1 2th  Ga. 

Mar.  II, 

1865 

2755  Lowe,  John  D. 

E 

C.  Ga.  Leg. 

May    3, 

1865 

237  Lowe,  William 

D 

24th  N.  C. 

Sept.    5, 

1864 

96  Lowry,  Calvin,  Cor. 

K  6th  S.  C. 

Aug.  30, 

1864 

531  Loyd,  B. 

G 

28th  N.  C. 

Oct.   20, 

1864 

1323  Loyd,  James 

I 

ist  N.  C. 

Dec.  30, 

1864 

271 1  Lucas,  J.  F. 

F 

loth  N.  C. 

April  II, 

1865 

2908  Lucas,  John  H.,  Cor. 

D 

5th  Va. 

May  30, 

1865 

2 161  Luckey,  David 

G 

52nd  N.  C. 

Feb.  28, 

1865 

581  Lumley,  William 

G 

7th  N.  C. 

Oct.    II, 

1864 

1612  Lumpsford,  Jos.  A.,  Cor 

H 

24th  N.  C. 

Jan.   23, 

1865 

619  Lyle,  Henry  H. 

F 

43rd  N.  C. 

Oct.     3, 

1864 

1 1 54  Lyle,  James 

D 

17th  S.  C. 

Dec.  10, 

1864 
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GRAVE 
NO. 


252  Lynch,  Elijah 

296  Ljmch,  G.  W. 

1 142  Lynn,  P.  C. 

560  Lynn,  James  W. 

2017  Lyons,  C.  T. 

105  Mabe,  Isaac,  Sgt. 

2738  Mabe,  Samuel  N. 

2451  Mabley,  James  H. 

331  Mabree,  J.  B. 

305  Mace,  Abraham 

1378  McAllister,  E. 

1 1 13  McAnear,  John 


CO.  REGT. 

K  ist  N.  C. 
I    26th  S.  C. 
D  1st  Ala.  Art. 
G  I2th  Va.  Cav. 
G  7th  Ga.  Cav. 


A 

K 

G 

I 

D 

H 

H 


2345  McBride,  Alexander,  Sgt.  G 

680  McCall,  H.  S.  E 

1063  McCall,  Neill  C 

2424  McCann,  Andrew  J.  C 

1188  McCann,  Avery  F.  E 

1553  McCaskill,  James  G 

2020  McClellan,  P.  C.  I 

579  McClellan,  W.  P.  F 
934  McClelland,  R.  B 

2654  McClendon,  F.  P.  A 

2218  McClendon,  Joel  G 

1743  McCloud,  John  H 

1 1 57  McCloud,  Neal  E 

1333  McClure,  Nathaniel  T.  A 

128  McCollom,  Angus  D 

73  McCombs,  M.  C.  K 

2867  McCormick,  Duncan  E 

S.  McCorquadale,  Malcolm  I 

1749  McCraw,  William  M.  A 

25  McCullough,  John  B 

121  McCullough,  Thomas  B 

1784  McCullough,  William  A.  H 

580  McCurry,  M.  Rufus  C 
S.  McCurvey,  T.  W. 

1245  McDaniel,  Charles 
2881  McDaniel,  W.  M. 
1846  McDaniel,  WilUam 


2nd  N.  C. 
50th  Va. 
45th  N.  C. 
i2th  N.  C. 
iithN.  C. 
25th  N.  C. 
I2th  Ala. 
45th  N.  C. 
4th  S.  C.  Cav. 
3rd  N.  C. 
C.  Ga.  L. 
C.  Ga.  L. 
40th  N.  C. 
31st  S.  C. 
H.  S.  C.  L. 
7th  Ga.  Cav. 
22nd  S.  C. 
40th  N.  C. 
3rd  N.  C. 
3rd  N.  C. 
1st  La. 
49th  N.  C. 
1 8th  S.  C. 
40th  N.  C. 
51st  N.  C. 
2 1st  Ala. 
14th  S.  C. 
4th  S.  C.  Cav. 
23rd  Tenn. 
C.  Ga.  Leg. 
i6th  Ga. 
8th  La. 
24th  Ga. 
12th  Ala. 


DATE    OF    DEATH 

Sept.  II,  1864 
Sept.  16,  1864 
Dec.  12,  1864 
Oct.  16,  1864 
Mar.  2,  1865 


Aug. 

May 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

April 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

July 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

July 

Jan. 

June 

Mar. 


27,  1864 

1,  1865 
24,  1865 
20,  1864 
16,  1864 

20,  1865 
15,  1864 
18,  1865 

10,  1864 
15,  1864 
12,  1865 

6,  1864 
18,  1865 

2,  1865 

11,  1864 

21,  1864 

7,  1865 
18,  1865 

3,  1865 

10,  1864 

1,  1865 

14,  1864 

4,  1864 
21,  1865 

15,  1864 

2,  1865 
15,  1864 
18,  1864 
30,  1865 

11,  1864 
15,  1864 

5>  1865 
24,  1865 
II,  1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.                                NAME 

CO.                 REGT. 

DATE 

OF 

DEATH 

2169  McDaniell,  John 

B  32nd  N.  C. 

Feb. 

14 

1865 

1623  McDonald,  D.  K. 

C  ist  Fla. 

Jan. 

25 

1865 

2442  McDonald,  D.  S. 

K  3rd  Ga. 

Mar. 

23 

1865 

2085  McDonald,  Floyd 

I    i6th  Va.  Cav. 

Feb. 

II 

1865 

2885  McDonald,  J.  R. 

I    2ISt  S.  C. 

June 

II 

1865 

2735  McDonald,  John  C. 

I    1 6th  Va.  Cav. 

May 

I 

1865 

53  McDonald,  Thomas 

E  3rd  N.  C. 

Aug. 

30 

1864 

126  McDonough,  James 

B   i2th  Va.  Cav. 

Aug. 

14 

1864 

313  McPeney,  Joseph 

A  63rd  Va. 

Sept. 

17 

1864 

2759  McGahee,  Samuel  M. 

G  38th  Ga. 

May 

4 

1865 

411  McGee,  Allison 

B  2ndN.  C. 

Oct. 

I 

1864 

1 1 30  McGee,  Isaac 

I    37th  N.C. 

Dec. 

12 

1864 

159  McGee,  J.  W. 

B  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Sept. 

16 

1864 

234  McGinsay,  John  D. 

F  3rd  N.  C.  Cav 

.  Sept. 

4 

1864 

1 151  McGowen,  Daniel  S. 

B   17th  S.  C. 

Dec. 

9 

1864 

441  McGregor,  Adolphus 

B   15th  Ga. 

Sept. 

28 

1864 

1535  McGuire,  William 

B    ist  Tenn. 

Mar. 

21 

1865 

1345  Mcllwain,  W.  M. 

F  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

Jan. 

2 

1865 

2413  McIntyre,J.J.,Sgt.,Ma 

.F  2ist  S.  C. 

Mar. 

5 

1865 

2586  Mcjosh,  Daniel 

K  loth  N.  C. 

Feb. 

2 

1865 

736  McKay,  Archid  P. 

F   1 8th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

25 

1864 

1952  McKenzie,  J. 

K  9th  Ga. 

Feb. 

ID 

1865 

1296  McKillop,  JohnA.,Sgt. 

A  25th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

27 

1864 

1287  McKinley,  Stephen 

C  64th  Ga. 

Dec. 

26 

1864 

2396  McKinnon,  Robt.,  Cor. 

F  24th  N.C. 

Mar. 

7 

1865 

2792  McLane,  J.  B. 

E   iithS.  C. 

May 

10 

1865 

832  McLaughlin,  R.  W. 

E  31st  Va. 

Nov. 

8 

1864 

37  McLaughlin,  W.  S. 

B  3rd  N.C. 

Aug. 

23 

1864 

2065  McLaurin,  John 

G  40th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

13 

1865 

1970  McLean,  Daniel 

F   i8thN.  C. 

Mar. 

5 

1865 

2557  McLean,  M.  S.,  Sgt. 

F   i8thN.  C. 

Feb. 

5 

1865 

864  McManrss,  T.  M. 

B  43rd  N.  C. 

Oct. 

22 

1864 

874  McMeUun,  Daniel  J. 

B  51st  N.  C. 

Oct. 

21 

1864 

1525  McMillan,  Peter 

E  8th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

21 

1865 

2827  McMillen,  Wafford  W. 

K  24th  Ga. 

June 

29 

1865 

1 88 1  McNair,  Daniel  P. 

B  36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

ID 

1865 

1733  McNair,  William  A. 

F   ist  Ala.  Art. 

Mar. 

18 

1865 

1078  McNeal,  James  A. 

E   1st  Ala.  Art. 

Dec. 

20 

1864 

2433  McNeese,  William  T. 

I    2nd  Fla. 

Mar. 

14 

1865 

S.  McQuaque,  A. 

B  31st  N.  C. 

Jtdy 

15 

1864 
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GRAVE 

NO-  NAME  CO.       REGT.  DATE  OF  DEATH 

2243  McQueen,  D.  M.  E  40th  N.  C.  Feb.  22,  1865 

1856  McRae,  V.  A.  E  7th  S.  C.  Cav.  Mar.  28,  1865 

2696  McSwain,  John  E.  E  13th  Ala.  April  12,  1865 

2676  McWalters,  John  D  17th  S.  C.  April  1 1,  1865 

834  McWatters,  John  D  17th  S.  C.  Nov.    9,  1864 

2126  Maddox,  Isham  H  45th  Ga.  Feb.  28,  1865 

2445  Madray,  John  L.  E  C.  Ga.  Leg.  Mar.  24,  1865 

1724  Mahones,  A.  A  ist  Tenn.  Art.  Mar.  18,  1865 

100  Malone,  Albert  A.,  Sgt.    I  45th  N.  C.  Aug.  28,  1864 

941  Malone,  P.  C  27th  S.  C.  Nov.  20,  1864 

431  Malpass,  O.  M.  A  51st  N.  C.  Sept.  29,  1864 

990  Malpass,  T.  D.  E  i8th  N.  C.  Nov.  23,  1864 

685  Maney,  0.  H.  G  6th  Va.  Oct.    10,  1864 

2157  Mann,  J.  B.  G  40th  N.  C.  Feb.  26,  1865 

2388  Mann,  N.  R.  C  42nd  Va.  Mar.    7,  1865 

1781  Mannin,  J.  S.  H  33rd  N.  0.  Feb.     i,  1865 

S.  Manning,  Wallace  F  31st  N.  C.  July   15,  1864 

2292  Marier,  Joseph  F.  F  28th  N.  C.  Feb.  25,  1865 

2282  Mariin,  Josephus  K  37th  N.  C.  Feb.  26,  1865 

1225  Mariow,  Nathan  A  3rd  N.  C.  Jan.     9,  1865 

616  Marmaduke,  A.  B  2nd  Va.  Oct.      i,  1864 

667  Mars,  J.  R.  D  45th  N.  C.  Oct.     9,  1864 

1688  Marshall,  J.  N.  I  loth  Va.  Mar.  15,  1865 

558  Marshall,  John  H.  G  26th  Va.  Oct.    16,  1864 

1976  Marshall,  R.  A.  M.,  Cor.  A  6th  Va.  Cav.  Mar.    4,  1865 

200  Marshall,  Robert  I  loth  Va.  Sept.    9,  1864 

29  Marshall,  William  H  13th  N.  C.  Aug.  22,  1864 

401  Martin,  Alfred  K  4th  Texas  Sept.  30,  1864 

467  Martin,  Daniel  B.  C  24th  Va.  Sept.  23,  1864 

1530  Martin,  David  I  2nd  La.  Mar.  21,  1865 

439  Martin,  G.  W.  C  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Sept.  29,  1864 

16  Martin,  J.  H  59th  Ala.  Aug.  12,  1864 

1003  Martin,  J.  S.  A  7th  Ala.  Cav.  Nov.  29   1864 

711  Martin,  John  B  38th  Ga.  Oct.    24,1864 

828  Martin,  R.  C.  H  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Nov.  10,  1864 

42  Martin,  Robert  H.  E  51st  N.  C.  Aug.  23,  1864 

364  Martin,  William  H.  D  12th  Ga.  Sept.  25,  1864 

1844  Martin,  William  H.  G  45th  N.  C.  Mar.  11,  1865 

1274  Massey,  Abel  C,  Cor.      G  14th  Ga.  Dec.  17,  1864 

1596  Massey,  Joseph  A  ist  Ala.  Art.  Jan.   23,  1865 


430  THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


NO.                                NAME 

CO.                REGT. 

DATE   OF   DEATH 

2343  Massey,  S.  E.,  Sgt. 

H  i6th  Ga. 

Feb.    18, 

1865 

2090  Mathews,  Archibald  B. 

E  40th  N.  C. 

Feb.    10, 

1865 

2743  Mathews,  J.  A. 

H  1 8th  S.  C. 

May    2, 

1865 

2649  Mathews,  W.  J. 

H  25th  S.  C. 

April    7, 

1865 

282  Mathews,  W.  M. 

K  i8th  S.  C. 

Sept.  15, 

1864 

2471  Mathews,  William  H 

C  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  27, 

1865 

1308  Mathias,  Elsy 

G  ist  N.  C. 

Dec.  29, 

1864 

2643  Matthews,  Benjamin  H 

C  1 2th  Ga. 

April    8, 

1865 

1555  Matthews,  E.  J. 

C  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  17, 

1865 

2863  Matthews,  J.  M. 

A   52nd  Va. 

July  23, 

1865 

2928  Matthews,  J.  W. 

A  52nd  Va. 

May  23, 

1865 

1370  Matthews,  Jacob  W. 

C  36th  N.  C. 

April  19, 

1865 

2750  Matthews,  Joel 

C  7th  N.  C. 

May    3, 

1865 

1 1 04  Matthews,  William 

1st  Fla. 

Dec.  24, 

1864 

1223  Mauldin,  James  A. 

F  24th  Ga. 

Jan.      8, 

1865 

733  Maxwell,  John  T. 

C  4th  Ga. 

Oct.    30, 

1864 

1835  Maxwell,  Whitford 

D  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  II, 

1865 

699  May,  Andrew 

D  14th  Va.  Cav. 

Oct.    13, 

1864 

904  May,  John  R. 

E   19th  Va.  Cav. 

Nov.  29, 

1864 

504  Mayfield,  T.  J. 

K  2nd  La. 

Sept.  19, 

1864 

1904  Maynard,  W.  H. 

C  47th  N.  C. 

Feb.     5, 

1865 

2521   Mayo,  James 

D  5th  Va.  Cav. 

Mar.  28, 

1865 

1317  Mays,  Green  J. 

M  1 2th  La. 

Dec.  30, 

1864 

2695  Maze,  G.  W. 

K  50th  Va. 

April  12, 

1865 

2832  Maze,  James  M. 

I    i8th  N.  C. 

June  30, 

1865 

529  Meadows,  Allen  P. 

F   26th  Va. 

Oct.    19, 

1864 

1863  Meadows,  J.  H. 

I    5th  N.  C. 

Mar.  II, 

1865 

524  Meadows,  Ransom 

C  3rd  N.  C. 

Oct.   20, 

1864 

1686  Meadows,  W.  A. 

C  44th  Tenn. 

Mar.  16, 

1865 

1747  Medlin,  Daniel,  Cor. 

C   7th  S.  C. 

Feb.     3, 

1865 

2930  Medlin,  Hawkins 

I    ist  N.  C. 

May  23, 

1865 

2052  Mellichamp,  James  M. 

A   25th  S.  C. 

Feb.    12, 

1865 

1369  Melloy,  E. 

D  istN.C.  Bat. 

April  19, 

1865 

690  Melton,  W.  D.  M. 

C  2ist  S.  C. 

Oct.     ID, 

1864 

1 7 16  Melvin,  Daniel 

I    36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  17, 

1865 

1710  Melvin,  William 

H  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  18, 

1865 

1232  Menins,  John 

C   rSth  N.  C. 

Jan.      6, 

1865 

1839  Mercer,  C.  G. 

A  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  II 

1865 

149  Mercer,  F. 

G  51st  N.  C. 

July   27 

1864 

1696  Mercer,  J.  N. 

A  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  17 

1865 
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NO.                          NAME 

CO.             REGT. 

DATE   OF  DEATH 

2378  Meredith,  John 

D  7th  N.  C. 

May    6,  1865 

1823  Merriam,  William 

C  1st  Ala.  Art. 

Mar.  13,  1865 

1221  Merritt,  John  H. 

E  48th  Va. 

Jan.     9,  1865 

342  Merritt,  William 

G  31st  N.  C. 

Sept.  20,  1864 

360  Methvin,  Joseph  C 

H  64th  Ga. 

Sept.  25,  1864 

2348  Mewman,  Terrell 

I    T.  N.  C.  Leg. 

Feb.   19,  1865 

1 1 92  Middleton,  Martin  V. 

E   1st  Ala.  Art. 

Dec.     6,  1864 

1790  Midlicott,  S.  R. 

C  24th  Va.  Cav. 

Jan.   30,  1865 

1776  Milby,  H. 

H  26th  Va. 

Feb.     I,  1865 

2935  Milby,  J.  T.,  Cor. 

H  26th  Va. 

May  21,  1865 

2679  Miller,  Alex 

C  30th  N.  C. 

April  12,  1865 

2084  Miller,  Calhoun 

A  57th  N.  C. 

Feb.   10,  1865 

41  MiUer,  D.  F. 

H  5th  N.  C. 

Aug.  24,  1864. 

197  Miller,  E.  C. 

F  63rd  Tenn. 

Sept.  10,  1864 

1759  Miller,  Henry  M. 

H  48th  Ala. 

Feb.     3,  1865 

1 1 16  Miller,  Isaac  A. 

C  nth  Va.  Cav. 

Dec.   15,  1864 

1648  Miller,  John 

G  22nd  S.  C. 

Jan.   27,  1865 

623  Miller,  John  F. 

I    52nd  Va. 

Oct.     3,  1864 

1501  Miller,  John  H. 

K  2nd  Va. 

Jan.      8,  1865 

2874  Miller,  Joseph 

A  26th  N.  C. 

July    15,  1865 

1828  Miller,  N. 

A  Fla.  Mil. 

Mar.  13,  1865 

694  Miller,  Nathaniel  W. 

E   i8th  N.  C. 

Oct.    II,  1864 

2825  Miller,  Samuel 

K  2nd  Va. 

June  28,  1865 

1676  Millican,  Francis  0.,  Sgt 

.  E  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  16,  1865 

2781  Mills,  F.  B.,  Cor. 

F   i2th  N.  C. 

May    9,  1865 

2033  Mills,  J.  M. 

B  64th  Ga. 

Feb.   13,  1865 

349  Mills,  M.  J. 

I    3rd  Ark. 

Sept.  20,  1864 

2690  Milton,  John 

H  lothVa. 

April  12,  1865 

2417  Mince,  J.  R. 

C  8th  N.  C. 

Mar.    4,  1865 

2666  Mindex,  Enoch 

H  36th  N.  C 

Feb.   10,  1865 

816  Miner,  Madison 

H  5th  N.  C. 

Nov.  14,  1864 

2384  Mink,  Calley 

B  48th  Va. 

Mar.    8,  1865 

1809  Minor,  Jesse 

E  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Jan.    28,  1865 

2167  Minor,  L.  M.,  Sgt, 

I    7th  Ala.  Cav. 

Feb.   14,  1865 

2605  Mints,  William 

G  36th  N.  C. 

April  10,  1865 

1 136  Misamore,  Henry  R. 

D  42nd  N.  C. 

Dec.  13,  1864 

1673  Mitchell,  B. 

I    istN.  C. 

Mar.  14,  1865 

213  Mitchell,  George  W. 

K  ist  S.  C.  Rifles 

Sept.    7,  1864 

408  Mitchell,  J.  W. 

I    50th  Va. 

Oct.      I,  1864 

S.  Mitchell,  Joseph 

B  42nd  Va.  Cav. 

July   15,  1864 
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NO.                          NAME 

CO.           REGT. 

DATE  OF  i 

DEATH 

740  Mitchell,  M.  C. 

F   26th  Va. 

Oct.   31, 

,   1864 

1039  Mitchell,  Samuel 

H  44th  Ga. 

Dec.  10, 

,   1864 

1850  Mitchell,  William  A. 

G  lothAla. 

Mar.  II, 

.1865 

2772  Mitchen,  E.  E. 

I    7th  Ga.  Cav. 

May    7, 

1865 

2799  Mitchen,  Samuel  D., Sgt 

.  A  58th  Va. 

May  13, 

1865 

2185  Mixon,  A.  W. 

I    25th  S.  C. 

Feb.   14, 

1865 

2682  Mixon,  Green 

A  1st  Ala.  Art. 

April  II, 

1865 

1002  Mixon,  Harvey 

F  9th  La. 

Nov.  30, 

1864 

2774  Mock,  Henry  A. 

F   13th  N.C. 

May    8, 

1865 

679  Moffatt,  Veno 

F  24th  N.C. 

Oct.    II, 

1864 

1068  Moneymaker,  John 

H  25th  Va. 

Dec.   18, 

1864 

2472  Mongle,  Abram  F. 

[    48th  Va. 

Mar.  26, 

1865 

1895  Montgomery,  P.  C. 

H  33rd  N.  C. 

Feb.     5, 

1865 

2355  Montgomery,  W.  K. 

E  50th  Va. 

Feb.   19, 

1865 

578  Moody,  James  E. 

C  6ist  N.  C. 

Oct.    II, 

1864 

998  Moon,  William 

F  22nd  N.  C. 

Nov.  29, 

1864 

2648  Mooney,  Zilman 

E  45th  N.  C. 

April    6, 

1865 

2607  Moore,  B.  F. 

B  2ist  S.  C. 

April  10, 

1865 

1325  Moore,  Calvin 

F  47th  Va. 

Dec.  31, 

1864 

620  Moore,  George  H. 

I    37th  N.C. 

Oct.     3, 

1864 

130  Moore,  Isaac 

B  36th  Va. 

Aug.  12, 

1864 

2213  Moore,  J.  J. 

A  2ist  S.  C. 

Feb.   17, 

1865 

9  Moore,  J.  W. 

G  45th  N.  C. 

Aug.  15, 

1864 

19  Moore,  James  R. 

A  46th  Va. 

Aug.  13, 

1864 

2872  Moore,  James  R. 

D  2ist  N.  C. 

July   18, 

1865 

1215  Moore,  John  A. 

H  C.  Ga.  Leg. 

Jan.    ID, 

1865 

1803  Moore,  L. 

I    25th  Va.  Cav. 

Jan.   30, 

1865 

2 151  Moore,  William  H. 

G  40th  N.  C. 

Feb.  28, 

1865 

1738  Moore,  William  T. 

L  P.  Ga.  Leg. 

Feb.     4, 

1865 

695  Mootsheard,  J.  W. 

H  26th  Va. 

Oct.    13, 

1864 

742  Morague,    Augustus  W 

•7 

Sgt. 

G  lothAla. 

Oct.   31, 

1864 

1812  Morgan,  Daniel  M.,  Sgt. 

C  1 8th  Ga. 

Jan.   29, 

1865 

1419  Morgan,  El  wood 

B  45th  N.C. 

April  26, 

1865 

2233  Morgan,  J.  N. 

E  5th  N.C. 

Feb.  21, 

1865 

114  Morgan,  John  N. 

D  5th  Fla. 

Aug.  20, 

1864 

1760  Morrell,  B.  P. 

E  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Feb.     2, 

1865 

176  Morris,  C.  M. 

B  31st  N.  C. 

Sept.  13, 

1864 

972  Morris,  Martin  V. 

K  26th  Va. 

Nov.  18, 

1864 

328  Morris,  Richard  C. 

D  44th  Va. 

Sept.  20, 

1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1 170  Morris,  S.  A. 

822  Morris,  Thomas 
2173  Morris,  Walter  C. 
looi  Morrison,  Lewis  W.,  Sgt. 
1 138  Morrow,  W.  M. 
85  Morse,  J.  P. 
8  Morse,  John  W. 
1 1 50  Morton,  William  P. 

881  Moss,  Wiley  I. 
1 100  Motes,  Patrick  H. 
1357  Mountain,  William  R. 
2553  Mowry,  Ephraim 
2810  Mull,  John  M. 
2146  Mullens,  M.  G. 
1634  Mulligan,  W.  H. 
2925  Mullin,  G.  W. 

S.  Munroe,  Duncan 
2235  Murphy,  J.  W. 
2134  Murphy,  L.  D. 

610  Mtu-phy,  Marshall 
1 77 1  Murray,  Henry 

510  Murray,  Henry  G. 
1013  Murray,  J.  W. 
1081  Murwardy,  Charles  D. 
2794  Muse,  C.  G.,  Cor. 

147  Myers,  C.  C. 
2829  Myers,  Joseph  E. 

496  Myrich,  Robert  N. 
1765  Myrick,  G.  W. 
2199  Myrick,  John  P.,  Cor. 
1349  Myrick,  Josiah 
1027  Myrick,  N.  T. 
1416  Myrick,  W.  H. 

851  Nance,  Joseph  W.,  Cor. 
1070  Naylor,  Columbus 
1397  Neal,  W.  C. 

631  Neighbors,  William 

997  Neighbours,  Joshua 

918  Neill,  John  L. 


CO.                REGT. 

DATE 

OF 

DEATH 

C     ISt  N.  C. 

Dec. 

8 

1864 

E  8th  N.C. 

Nov. 

13 

1864 

C  3rd  Ga.  Bat. 

Feb. 

15 

1865 

G  38th  N.  C. 

Nov. 

30 

1864 

Citizen  of  La. 

Dec. 

12 

1864 

H  22nd  S.  C. 

Sept. 

2 

1864 

G  45th  N.  C. 

Aug. 

5 

1864 

I    8th  N.C. 

Dec. 

II 

1864 

D  3rd  Ga.  Bat. 

Dec. 

4 

1864 

E   ISt  Ala.  Art. 

Dec. 

23 

1864 

C  6ist  Ala. 

April 

18 

1865 

G  2nd  Va. 

Feb. 

4 

1865 

F   55th  N.C. 

Jime 

20 

1865 

G  17th  Tenn. 

Feb. 

26 

1865 

E  iithS.  C. 

Jan. 

26 

1865 

G  49th  N.  C. 

May 

24 

1865 

I    51st  N.  C. 

July 

15 

1864 

C  33rd  N.  C. 

Feb. 

21 

1865 

H  25th  S.  C. 

Feb. 

28 

1865 

A  25th  Va. 

Oct. 

3 

1864 

H  iithS.  C. 

Feb. 

2 

1865 

E  31st  N.  C. 

Sept. 

18 

1864 

I    8th  N.C. 

Dec. 

I 

1864 

Citizen  of  La. 

Dec. 

21 

1864 

I    2nd  N.  C.  Cav 

.  May 

II 

1865 

I    26th  Va.  Bat. 

Aug. 

2 

1864 

F  52nd  Va. 

June 

29, 

1865 

G  3rd  Va. 

Sept. 

19 

1864 

C  51st  Va. 

Feb. 

3 

1865 

E  6ist  Ala. 

Feb. 

16 

1865 

E  ist  Ala.  Art. 

April 

18 

1865 

G  3rd  Va. 

Dec. 

5 

1864 

G  26th  Va. 

April 

25 

1865 

F  28th  N.C. 

Oct. 

25 

1864 

K  ISt  Tex.  Cav. 

Dec. 

19 

1864 

D  17th  S.  C. 

Feb. 

23 

1865 

G  27th  vS.  C. 

Oct. 

3 

1864 

E  42nd  N.  C. 

Nov. 

29 

1864 

E  23rd  Tenn. 

Nov. 

25 

1864 
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GRAVE 
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1454  Nelson,  J.  F   ist  Ala.  Art.  Jan.    15 

844  Nelson,  John  H.  E  44th  Ala.  Nov.    2 

54  Nelson,  William  A.  E  25tli  Va.  Bat.  Aug.  30 

2706  Nesse,  W.  C  i6tli  Ga.  April  12 

570  Netherly,  Robert  T.,Sgt.  I    Sth  N.  C.  Oct.    12 

1412  Nevill,  J.  H.  K  ist  N.  C.  Feb.  24 

1580  Nevill,  R.  H.  G  12th  N.  C.  Mar.  19 

1352  Newell,  J.  G.  Citizen  of  N.  C.  Feb.    18 

644  Newell,  James  A.  E  45tli  N.  C.  Oct.     5: 

1736  Newman,  James  H.  A  58th  Va.  Dec.  21 

191  Newman,  Joseph  K  50th  Va.  Sept.  12 

2942  Newman,  Thomas  A  58th  Va.  May  20 

1579  Nichols,  Hazard  K  loth  N.  C.  Mar.  20 

1587  Nichols,  Isaac  A  7th  S.  C.  Bat.  Jan.   21 

466  Nichols,  J.  A.  K  53rd  N.  C.  Sept.  24^ 

1876  Nicholson,  W.  J.  H  22nd  N.  C.  Mar.    9 

437  Nifong,  Madison  G  2nd  N.  C.  Sept.  28 

929  Nixon,  Harvey  A  ist  N.  C.  Nov.  23 

2074  Nobles,  J.  E.  F  26th  Va.  Feb.   11 

1854  Nobles,  R.  J.  F   12th  Ala.  Mar.  10 

700  Noll,  John  F   50th  Va.  Oct.    14 

1242  Norris,  J.  C.  A  7th  Ga.  Cav.  Jan.     6, 

1 109  North,  James  P.  H  14th  Va.  Dec.  24 

927  Norville,  J.  S.  I    35th  N.  C.  Nov.  22 

57  Nowell,  W.  N.  H  31st  N.  C.  Aug.  29 

2494  Nusman,  M.  J.  H  Sth  N.  C.  Mar.  28 

782  Oaks,  James  I    44th  Tenn.  Nov.    9 

621  O'Brien,  Edward,  Sgt.     F  Sth  N.  C.  Oct.     2 

2366  O'Bryan,  William  A  24th  N.  C.  Mar.    8 

1799  Oden,  Wm.  W.  W.  E   ist  Ala.  Art.  Jan.    30, 

949  Odom,  Alfred  F  32nd  N.  C.  Nov.  20 

1251  Odom,  J.  H.,  Cor.  A  ist  Ala.  Art.  Jan.     4 

2276  Odom,  J.  J.,  Sgt.  A  1st  Ala.  Art.  Feb.  25 

577  Odom,  John  H.  B  35th  Ga.  Oct.    11 

862  Odum,  H.  A.  G  12th  Ala.  Oct.   24, 

2495  Oglesbey,  B.  F.  C  26th  Va.  Mar.  28 
503  Oglesby,  Richard  G  26th  Va.  Sept.  14, 

2106  Oliver,  J.  H.  I  3rd  N.  C.  Mar.  i 

1729  Oliver,  Peter  D  45th  N.  C.  Mar.  19 


1865 
1864 
1864 
1S65 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 

1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
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2418  O'Neal,  James 

599  Orison,  Jonah 
1 120  O'Rourk,  John 
1981  Ott,  William  E. 
2762  Ottaway,  R.  M. 
161 1  Otters,  Cooney. 

638  Otwell,  Jesse  R. 
251 1  Outlaw,  John  L. 
2893  Overstreet,  J.  M. 

178  Owens,  D. 

683  Owens,  Harbin 
1500  Owens,  Henry 
2540  Owens,  J.  C. 
34  Owens,  J.  P. 
2283  Owens,  John 
2209  Owens,  John  O. 
46  Owens,  Joseph 
1367  Owens,  L.  H. 
2301  Owens,  Samuel 

669  Owens,  T.  A. 
1537  Owens,  W.  H. 

987  Owens,  William 
1424  Owens,  William 
1606  Oyler,  T.  B. 

109  Pace,  Samuel  S. 

630  Pack,  Robert  L. 
2569  Paden,  Andrew  W. 

180  Padgett,  A.  J. 

751  Padgett,  P.  L. 
2400  Page,  Bennett 
2584  Page,  J.  R. 
1865  Paiting,  John 

491  Palmer,  F.  M. 
2847  Parker,  B.  B.,  Sgt. 
1020  Parker,  Benjamin  F. 

606  Parker,  Edwin 
2310  Parker,  Irwin 
2808  Parker,  J.  R. 

156  Parker,  James  P. 


CO.  REGT. 

N.  H.  G.  Fla. 
K  6th  Va.  Cav. 
I    26th  Va.  Bat. 
G  25th  S.  C. 
G  36th  N.  C. 
B  53rd  N.  C. 
H  ist  N.  C. 
C  3rd  N.  C.  Art. 
F  34th  Va. 
A  5th  S.  C.  Cav. 
F  3rd  N.  C. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 
B  54th  N.  C. 
L     -  Ga.  Art. 
I    50th  Va. 
E  53rd  N.  C. 
I    22nd  N.  C. 
I    36th  N.C. 
A  2ist  S.  C. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 
K  25th  S.  C. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 
H  32nd  N.  C. 

D  57th  Ga. 
G  26th  Va. 
C  Cobbs  Ga.  Leg. 
I    3rd  N.  C.  S.  T. 
K  lothFla. 
G  36th  N.  C. 
C   i6th  Ga. 
B  36th  N.  C. 
D  6th  Ala. 
E  2ist  S.  C. 
B  24thN.C.S.T. 
D  4th  S.  C. 
F  41st  S.  C. 
G  36th  N.  C. 
K  23rd  N.  C. 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

Mar.  5,  1865 
Oct.  14,  1864 
Dec.  14,  1864 
Mar.  5,  1865 
May  5,  1865 
Jan.  24,  1865 
Oct.  4,  1864 
Mar.  28,  1865 
June  6,  1865 
Sept.  12,  1864 
Oct.  10,  1864 
Jan.  7,  1865 
Mar.  30,  1865 
Aug.  22,  1864 
Feb.  26,  1865 
Feb.  16,  1865 
Aug.  28,  1865 
April  19,  1865 
Feb.  21,  1865 
Oct.  10,  1864 
Mar.  21,  1865 
Nov.  29,  1864 
April  26,  1865 
Jan.  23,  1865 

Aug.  20,  1864 
Oct.  3,  1864 
April  3,  1865 
Sept.  12,  1864 
Nov.  2,  1864 
Mar.  7,  1865 
April  I,  1865 
Mar.  10,  1865 
Sept.  22,  1864 
July  12,  1865 
Dec.  5,  1864 
Oct.  4,  1864 
Feb.  21,  1865 
June  17,  1865 
Sept.  18,  1864 
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GRAVE 
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CO. 

EEGT. 

DATE   OF    DEATH 

1900  Parker,  Nathaniel  W. 

K 

i2th  Ga. 

Feb.     5, 

1865 

2691  Parker,  M. 

B 

31st  N.  C. 

April  II, 

1865 

2573  Parks,  Britton 

K  28th  N.  C. 

April    I, 

1865 

1433  Parks,  Henry  D. 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan.    19, 

1865 

S.  Parks,  J.  C. 

H 

22nd  Va. 

July  15, 

1864 

1252  Parks,  Samuel  S. 

C 

Cobbs  Ga.  Leg.  Jan.     4, 

1865 

381  Parks,  William 

E 

42nd  N.  C. 

Sept.  27, 

1864 

1543  Parrish,  A.  J. 

B 

44th  Va. 

Mar.  21, 

1865 

493  Parrish,  Joseph  W. 

D 

44th  Va. 

Sept.  22, 

1864 

2877  Parrish,  T.  M. 

A 

2 1st  Ala. 

June  17, 

1865 

2873  Parrott,  J.  M. 

B 

2ISt  S.  C. 

July    16, 

1865 

2421  Pate,  Able 

F 

19th  Ga. 

May    5, 

1865 

2580  Pate,  Asa 

F 

loth  N.  C. 

April    2, 

1865 

2782  Pate,  Daniel 

K 

40th  N.  C. 

May    9, 

1865 

744  Pate,  Drury 

K 

5th  Ala. 

Oct.   31, 

1864 

2466  Pate,  James  E. 

K 

40th  N.  C. 

Mar.  26, 

1865 

S.  Patrick,  J.  N. 

H  26th  Va. 

July  15, 

1864 

1240  Patrick,  James 

D 

50th  Va. 

Jan.     6, 

1865 

1918  Patrick,  R.  C. 

F 

i8th  S.  C. 

Feb.     5, 

1865 

1 3 12  Patterson,  John  W. 

C 

35tli  Ga. 

Dec.  30, 

1864 

2789  Patterson,  W.  T. 

H 

56th  N.  C. 

May  10, 

1865 

454  Patterson,  William  H. 

K 

7th  N.  C. 

Sept.  26, 

1864 

1649  Patton,  H.  P. 

H 

50th  Va. 

Jan.    27, 

1865 

829  Patton,  James  W. 

F 

I  St  Md.  Cav. 

Nov.    8, 

1864 

2615  Patts,  M.  P. 

I 

30th  Ga. 

April  10, 

1865 

883  Payne,  Archie 

F 

ist  Ala.  Art. 

Dec.     4, 

1864 

1754  Payne,  Gary  J. 

A 

25th  N.  C. 

Feb.     2, 

1865 

15  Payton,  Frank 

D 

7th  Va. 

Aug.  II, 

1864 

1584  Payton,  John  H. 

A 

24th  Ga. 

Jan.    21, 

1865 

1229  Peacock,  George  W. 

G 

7th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Jan.      8, 

1865 

232  Peacock,  Jacob 

G 

2nd  N.  C. 

Sept.    4, 

1864 

344  Peal,  A.  D. 

D 

5th  S.  C. 

Sept.  20, 

1864 

568  Peal,  R.  H. 

K 

33rd  N.  C. 

Oct.    12, 

1864 

552  Pearson,  Anthony 

C 

22nd  s.  c. 

Oct.    16, 

1864 

461  Pearson,  Samuel  J. 

C 

22nd  s.  c. 

Sept.  24, 

1864 

846  Pearson,  Stanford 

I 

32nd  N.  C 

Nov.    6, 

1864 

594  Peck,  Eli 

H 

8th  N.  C. 

Oct.     7, 

1864 

1321  Peck,  William  H.,  Cor. 

H 

26th  Va. 

Dec.  31, 

1864 

2542  Pedy,  S.  H. 

F 

42nd  Va. 

Mar.  30, 

1865 

2554  Peel,  James 

G 

40th  N.  C. 

April    4, 

1865 
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GRAVE 

NO.  NAME 

S.  Peiks,  J.  D. 
1 8  Pence,  Harrison 
1664  Pennell,  Calvin 
1605  Penny,  W.  J. 

668  Peoples,  Martin  V. 
2812  Perdieux,  C. 
1539  Perdue,  Charles 
2507  Perkins,  W.  L. 
79  Perringer,  Hy 
2578  Perry,  Hiram  N. 
2838  Perry,  J.  H. 
1562  Perry,  John  C. 

138  Perry,  Presley 
2057  Pervis,  Henry 
1708  Perymore,  L.  B. 
1086  Peters,  Joseph  B.,  Sgt. 

780  Peterson,  Haywood   L., 
Cor. 
2034  Peterson,  John 

72  Petsey,  Henderson  S. 
1 177  Petticord,  George 

228  Phelps,  Elisha 
1643  Philand,  Joseph 

821  Philen,  Robert  D. 
2633  Phillips,  Bryan 
2328  Phillips,  E. 
2102  Phillips,  Jeremiah 
2608  Phillips,  James 
1916  Phillips,  John 
1083  Phillips,  Nelson 
1689  Phillips,  Wyley 
142 1  Philyan,  A.  H. 
68  Phipps,  David 
2768  Phipps,  J.  E. 
141 1  Pickard,  John 
ion  Pickering,  Wesley  H. 

86  Pickett,  James 
1928  Pierce,  Taylor 

143  Pierce,  W.  J.,  Cor 
1 128  Pinkard,  John  M. 


CO. 

E 
F 
D 
H 
C 
E 
G 
B 
H 
G 
B 
B 
E 
K 
A 
A 

E 
E 
D 
G 
A 
D 
E 
G 
A 
K 
H 
A 
D 
H 
E 
K 
B 
D 
F 
H 
B 
D 
G 


REGT. 

47th  Va. 
2nd  S.  C. 
40th  N.  C. 
51st  N.  C. 
8th  N.  C. 
2ISt  S.  C. 
40th  N.  C. 
ist  N.  C. 
8th  N.  C. 
40th  N.  C. 
13th  N.  C. 
36th  N.  C. 
22nd  S.  C. 
2ISt  S.  C. 
ist  Ala.  Art. 
25th  Va. 

i8th  N.  C 
51st  N.  C. 
14th  Va.  Cav. 
and  N.  C. 
15th  N.  C. 
32nd  N.  C. 
6 1st  Ala. 
40th  N.  C. 
2 ist  S.  C. 
42nd  Miss. 
5th  Va. 
2ISt  S.  C. 
7th  Tenn. 
7th  Ga.  Cav. 
5th  Ala. 
37th  N.  C. 
45th  N.  C. 
53rd  N.  C. 
3rd  Tenn. 
44th  Ala. 
1st  La. 
1 8th  Ga. 
8th  La. 


DATE   OF  DEATH 

July  15,  1864 
Aug.  12,  1864 
Mar.  15,  1865 
Jan.  22,  1865 
Oct.  10,  1864 
Jime  21,  1865 
Mar.  22,  1865 
Mar.  28,  1865 
Sept.  2,  1864 
April  2,  1865 
July  6,  1865 
Mar.  20,  1865 
Aug.  9,  1864 
Feb.  12,  1865 
Mar.  18,  1865 
Dec.  22,  1864 


Sept. 
Dec. 

Sept. 


Nov.  12,  1864 
Feb.  14,  1865 

3.  1864 
7.  1864 

4,  1864 
Jan.  28,  1865 
Nov.  15,  1864 
April  8,  1865 
Feb.  20,  1865 
Mar.  I,  1865 
April  10,  1865 
Feb.  6,  1865 
Dec.  21,  1864 
Mar.  15,  1865 
April  26,  1865 
Sept.  3,  1864 
May  7,  1865 
April  24,  1865 
Dec.  2,  1864 
Sept.  2,  1864 
Feb.  8,  1865 
Aug.  I,  1864 
Dec.  13,  1864 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1 27 1  Pinson,  William 
S.  Pitchford,  R.  D. 

799  Pitts,  D.  W. 
2754  Plowden,  John  Covert 
1085  Poellnitz,  S.  C. 

895  Poff,  Thomas 
2166  Polk,  L.  M. 
1374  Polston,  James  W. 

706  Poole,  George 
2513  Poole,  Henson 
1 193  Poole,  James  F. 

625  Poole,  Quentine  R. 
1 190  Pope,  C.  T. 
I      S.  Pope,  D.  W. 
2894  Pope,  John  N. 
1604  Pope,  William  A. 
1425  Posting,  F. 
2613  Potter,  R.  H. 

269  Potter,  Thomas  N. 
1261  Potts,  Calvin  J. 
2658  Potts,  James  W. 
2051  Pound,  Jacob  A. 
2764  Powe,  James  F. 

127  PoweU,  A.  Louis 
2815  Powell,  E. 

993  Powell,  George  L. 
2251  Powell,  J.  M. 

1493  Powell,  James  E. 
767  Powell,  Jeremiah 
1 1788  PoweU,  John 
1 2338  Powell,  John  J. 
'    206  Powell,  John  W. 

2288  Powell,  N.  P. 
(1704  Powell,  William  W. 

2364  Power,  Joseph  E. 

2677  Powers,  George 

1614  Powers,  William 

1067  Prater,  P.  M. 

1453  Pratt,  Thomas  A. 


CO.  REGT. 

A  1st  La.  Cav. 
E  ist  N.  C.  Cav. 
F    I  St  Ala.  Art. 
I    25th  S.  C. 
C  2ist  Ala. 
B   4th  Va. 
I    24th  Ga. 
A   I  St  Ala.  Art. 
H  3rd  N.  C.  Cav. 

Citizen  of  Va. 
I    33rd  N.C. 
D  31st  N.  C. 
B  7th  Ala.  Cav. 
I    51st  N.  C. 
G  8th  Ga. 
K  ist  N.  C. 
D  30th  Va. 
B  36th  N.  C. 
G  1 6th  Ga. 
B  46th  N.  C. 
K  3rd  Ala. 
G  36th  N.  C. 
D  2ist  S.  C. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 
H  25th  S.  C. 
F   3rd  N.  C.  Art. 
B   Carter's  Va. 

Bat. 
A  3rd  La.  Cav. 
K  12th  Ga. 
A  6othVa. 

Citizen  of  La. 
H  32nd  N.  C. 
E  59th  Va.  Bat. 
D  32nd  N.  C. 
D  2ist  S.  C. 
G  27th  S.  C. 
K  48th  Va. 
D  14th  S.  C. 
D  26th  Va. 


DATE   OF  DEATH 


Dec.  17, 

July  15. 

Nov.  15, 
May  8, 
Dec.  21, 
Dec.  2, 
Feb.  15, 
April  19, 
Oct.  14, 
Mar.  27, 
Dec.  7, 
Oct.  3, 
Dec.     6, 

July  15. 

June  5, 
Jan.  22, 
April  26, 
April  9, 
Sept.  13, 
Jan.  5, 
April  6, 
Feb.  13, 
May  15, 
Aug.  14, 
June  23, 
Nov.  28, 

Feb.  22, 
Jan.  II, 
Nov.  10, 
Jan.  31, 
Feb.  19, 
Sept.  9, 
Feb.  25, 
Mar.  17, 
Mar.  8, 
April  12, 
Jan.  25, 
Dec.  18, 
Jan.  15, 


864 
864 
864 
865 
864 
864 
865 
865 
864 
865 
864 
864 
864 
864 
865 
865 
865 
865 
864 
865 
865 
865 
865 
864 
865 
864 

865 
865 
864 
865 
865 
864 
865 
865 
865 
865 
865 
864 
865 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2131  Presley,  E.  B. 
2088  Presley,  J.  A. 
2336  Presson,  John  J. 
1207  Prestgraves,  Richard 
2855  Prevett,  Abner 
1 141  Prewatt,  E. 

686  Price,  Alex  J. 

359  Price,  Jackson 
1334  Price,  James  C,  Cor. 

314  Price,  John 

575  Price,  John 
2066  Price,  Robert  T. 
2713  Pridgeon,  M. 
1413  Prince,  Berryman 
1330  Privitt,  Samson  C. 
1270  Pruden,  John  W. 
2668  Purcell,  Duncan 
2688  Ptircell,  Thomas 
2544  Purcer,  Benjamin 
1964  Pyner,  J. 

414  Quarles,  W.  O. 
1967  Quick,  James  E.,  Sgt. 
1350  Quinn,  Jesse,  Sgt. 

1474  Rabb,  Benjamin  F. 
1354  Rains,  Henry 

526  Rainwater,  J.  W. 
2365  Ramsey,  Benjamin  E. 

789  Ramsey,  William  J. 
J2071  Randall,  Robert  D. 
1457  Randolph,  William  T. 

220  Raney,  J.  R. 

292  Raney,  Mark 
1362  Rankin,  Anthony 
1785  Rankin,  William 
2087  Rautley,  Kenyon 

383  Rawlings,  J.  J. 
2915  Rawls,  H. 
2548  Rawls,  James  L. 


CO.           REGT. 

DATE  OF   DEATH 

A   1st  Ala.  Art. 

Feb.  28,  1865 

A   1st  Ala.  Art. 

Feb.   10,  1 86s 

B  Hood's  Va.  Bat.Feb.   17,  1865 

Citizen  of  Va. 

Jan.    19,  1865 

I    4thN.  C.  S.  T 

.  July     6,  186^ 

E  51st  N.  C. 

Dec.   13,  l86^ 

K  6th  Ala. 

Oct.    10,  i86z 

H  32nd  N.  C. 

Sept.  25,  186,^ 

G  4th  Va. 

Jan.     3,  1865 

K  1 8th  S.  C. 

Sept.  18,  1864 

E  37th  N.  C. 

Nov.    2,  1861 

B  36th  N.C. 

Feb.    13,  1865 

D  36th  N.  C. 

April  15,  1865 

B  2nd  S.  C.  Rifles  April  25,  1865 

B  37th  N.  C. 

Jan.      I,  1865 

F  6istVa. 

Dec.  26,  186/. 

C  36thN.C.S.T 

.  April  10,  1865 

F    ist  Ala.  Art. 

April  II,  1865 

F   I  St  Ala.  Art. 

April    5,  1865 

E  3rd  N.  C. 

Mar.    4,  1 86 J 

H  3rd  Ala. 

Oct.      I,  1864 

A  32nd  N.  C. 

Mar.    7,  186= 

I    i8thN.  C. 

April  18,  186= 

C   ist  Ala.  Art. 

Jan.    13,  186= 

C  53rd  Va. 

April  17,  186= 

E  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Oct.    21,  186. 

E  34th  Va. 

Mar.  28,  186= 

G  41st  Ala. 

Nov.    9,  i86i 

D  2nd  Ga.  Bat. 

Feb.   12,  186= 

F  6th  Va. 

Jan.    13,  186= 

D  42nd  N.  C. 

Sept.    6,  186/ 

D  64th  Ga. 

Sept.  14,  186^ 

F    ist  Ala.  Art. 

April  18,  i86j 

E   ist  S.  C.  Rifles 

Jan.    30,  1 86 J 

K  40th  N.  C. 

Feb.   10,  186; 

I    59th  Va. 

Sept.  28,  186^ 

C  3rd  N.  C.  Bat. 

May  27,  186; 

A  2 ist  S.  C. 

April    5,  186; 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 

NO.                     NAME 

CO.           REGT. 

DATE  OF 

DEATB 

a845  Ray,  A.  J. 

C  3rd  N.  C. 

July    10 

,   1865 

2484  Ray,  Bruce  A. 

F  53rd  N.C. 

Mar.  27 

,1865 

7  Ray,  Charles  A. 

K  22nd  Va. 

Aug.    4 

1864 

1526  Ray,  J.  W. 

H  17th  Tenn. 

Mar.  21 

,   1865 

2951  Ray,  R.  M. 

E  45th  N.  C. 

May  18 

1865 

82  Ray,  S.  L. 

F  23rd  Tenn. 

Sept.    2 

1864 

1335  Ray,  T.  J. 

F   23rd  Tenn. 

Jan.     3 

1865 

753  Ray,  W.  B. 

F    14th  Ala. 

Nov.    I 

1864 

868  Raymond,  W.  M. 

G  20th  N.  C. 

Oct.   22 

1864 

210  Raymond,  William  M. 

H  6th  Va.  Cav. 

Sept.    8 

1864 

1653  Rayner,  Henry  W. 

E  8th  N.  C. 

Jan.    27 

1865 

2887  Reams,  Nathaniel 

A  2ist  S.  C. 

June  10 

1865 

276  Reardon,  John 

C  2ndVa. 

Sept.  13 

1864 

S.  Reaser,  Philip 

D  26th  Va.  Bat. 

July  15 

1864 

468  Reaves,  Edward 

I    nth  N.  C. 

Sept.  23 

1864 

1 124  Reaves,  W.  L. 

F  22nd  S.  C. 

Dec.   13 

1864 

48  Redding,  Alf 

F   2nd  N.  C. 

Aug.  28 

1864 

2771  Reddy,  Andrew 

D  50th  Va. 

May    7 

1865 

2701  Reebe,  S.  F. 

G  36th  N.  C. 

April  13 

1865 

95  Reed,  J.  J. 

C  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Aug.  30 

1864 

2192  Reed,  James 

H  2ist  N.  C. 

Feb.   15 

1865 

354  Reese,  M. 

B  22nd  Va. 

Sept.  23 

1864 

2477  Reeves,  J.  W. 

D  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  26 

1865 

1798  Reeves,  W.  H. 

F  2nd  N.  C. 

Jan.    29, 

1865 

807  Regan,  Jones  T. 

E  31st  N.  C. 

Nov.  14 

1864 

2929  Regan,  Neil 

I    26th  N.  C. 

May  23, 

1865 

1000  Regan,  Sugar  A. 

B  30th  N.  C. 

Nov.  29, 

1864 

2436  Reid,  James 

H  25th  S.  C. 

Mar.  13, 

1865 

1426  Renalde,  E.  W. 

K  40th  N.  C. 

April  26, 

1865 

1988  Rentford,  James 

F   lothN.  C. 

Mar.    4, 

1865 

1305  Rentz,  G.  W. 

K  iithS.  C. 

Dec.  29, 

1864 

S.  Reuls,  J.  W. 

E  31st  N.  C. 

July  15. 

1864 

797  Reynolds,  B.  F. 

C  22nd  S.  C. 

Nov.  14, 

1864 

2758  Reynolds,  D.  J. 

F  22nd  Va. 

May    4, 

1865 

2619  Reynolds,  J.  W. 

G  36th  N.  C. 

April    9, 

1865 

2526  Reynolds,  John  R. 

A  30th  N.  C. 

Mar.  29, 

1865 

897  Reynolds,  Jonathan  N. 

E  22nd  Va. 

Nov.  28, 

1864 

1 97 1  Rejmolds,  William  M. 

H  35th  N.  C. 

Mar.    5, 

1865 

199  Rhoden,  W.  W. 

G  1 6th  Ga. 

Sept.    9, 

1864 

730  Rhodes,  William  A. 

E  31st  N.  C. 

Oct.   29, 

1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

8922  Rhodes,  William  B. 

951  Rice,  Henry  H. 
99  Rice,  Thomas  W. 

830  Rich,  Reuben  V. 
1495  Richardson,  George  P. 

602  Richardson,  Henry  E. 

754  Richardson,  J.  H. 
1646  Richardson,  L.  M 
1409  Richbourg,  R.  D. 

61  Rickman,  J.  J. 
1 92 1  Riddick,  E. 

102  Riddle,  Austin 

332  Riddle,  David  C. 
2549  Ridgeway,  J. 
2756  Rigby,  J. 

387  Riggan,  J.  S. 
2745  Riggins,  R.  G. 

297  Riggsbee,  Jones  E. 
2461  Rigner,  John 

899  RUey,  C.  P. 
2203  Riley,  Daniel 
1023  Riley,  Joshua  F.,  Cor. 
2910  RUey,  Judson 
2005  Riley,  Timothy 

2475  Riley,  W.  T.,  Cor. 
1052  Rinke,  Jacob 
1677  Rivers,  James  D. 

505  Rivers,  Robert  L. 

440  Roach,  Charles  B. 
2617  Roan,  WilUam  L. 
2656  Roberson,  Samuel 
1399  Roberts,  John  T. 
2864  Roberts,  WilUam  H. 

281  Robertson,  Alex 
2337  Robertson,  Jesse 

980  Robertson,  N.  P. 
2407  Robertson,  William 
2393  Robin,  John 
1 105  Robins,  Silas 


CO.  REGT. 

A  8th  N.  C. 
B  25th  N.  C. 
C  58th  Va. 
A  57th  N.  C. 
P  2nd  La.  Bat. 
C  1st  Va.  Bat. 
E  5th  Va.  Cav. 
B  6th  N.  C. 
I    25th  S.  C. 
B   i8th  N.  C. 
F  33rd  N.  C. 
C  2nd  Tenn.  Cav. 
E  53rd  N.  C. 
I    25th  S.  C. 
D  35th  Ga. 
B  30th  N.  C. 
P  26th  Va. 
D  15th  N.  C. 
A   1st  Tenn.  Art. 
C  3rd  N.  C. 
C  36thN.C.S.T. 
H  26th  Ga. 
H  54th  N.  C. 
Bryan's  Va. 
Baty. 
C  24th  N.  C. 
D  5th  Ala. 
C  26th  Ga. 
I    13th  Ga. 
E  26th  Va. 
E  5th  Va.  Cav. 
F  6ist  Ga. 
F  38th  Ga. 
A  1st  Ala.  Art. 
F  37th  N.  C. 
F   loth  N.  C. 
H  ist  N.  C. 
F   loth  N.  C.  Art. 
A  26th  Va. 
B  52nd  N.  C. 


Jan. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

May  24,  1865 
Nov.  16,  1864 
Aug.  27,  1864 
Nov.  8,  1864 
II,  1865 
5.  1864 
I,  1864 
Jan.  27,  1865 
April  24,  1865 
Sept.  2,  1864 
Feb.  7,  1865 
Aug.  27,  1864 
Sept.  19,  1864 
April  6,  1865 
May  4,  1865 
Sept.  27,  1864 
May  2,  1865 
Sept.  15,  1864 
Mar.  25,  1865 
Nov.  26,  1864 
Feb.  16,  1865 
Dec.  6,  1864 
May  30,  1865 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April 

April 

April 

July 

Sept. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 


4,  1865 
26,  1865 
II,  1864 
16,  1865 
20,  1864 
29,  1864 

13.  1865 
7>  1865 

23,  1865 

25,  1864 

14,  1864 
19,  1865 

26,  1864 
7>  1865 
7.  1865 

24,  1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1538  Robins,  W.  W. 

781  Robinson,  Allen  J. 

363  Robinson,  G.  H. 
2405  Robinson,  Harrison 
2761   Robinson,  J.  A. 

412  Robinson,  J.  E. 
1656  Robinson,  John  S. 
2170  Robinson,  Julius  C. 
2247  Robinson,  M.  P. 

460  Robinson,  S.  G. 
1870  Robinson,  William 
1792  Robinson,  William  H. 
1 801  Rodgers,  Charles  H. 
1659  Rodgers,  J.  B. 
1595  Rodgers,  John  H. 

492  Rodgers,  Joseph 
2955  Rodgers,  Lewis 
2188  Rodgers,  T.  C. 
1613  Rogers,  A.  C. 

692  Rogers,  Daniel 
2040  Rogers,  G. 
1983  Rogers,  Henderson 
1715  Rogers,  James  C. 

749  Rogers,  Sandford  V. 

544  Rogers,  Stephen 
2120  Rogers,  W.  J. 
1576  Rollan,  A.  H. 

75  Rollins,  O. 
2851  Rominess,  James 
2564  Rook,  Permain 
1446  Rook,  Samuel  L. 
65  Roper,  William 

562  Rose,  James 
737  Rose,  William  H. 

1018  Roublean,  Emile,  Sgt. 
863  Roush,  Henry  A. 

1 02 1  Rousseaux,  William 

1077  Rowe,  Sidney  H.^  Cor. 

1073  Rowell,  J.  V. 
627  Rowland,  C.  H. 


CO.     REGT. 

DATE  1 

OF  DEATH 

C  36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

22,  1865 

I  17th  S.  c. 

Nov. 

8,  1864 

E  35th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

25,  1764 

K  lothN.C.Art. 

Mar. 

7,  1865 

B  36th  Ga. 

May 

4>  1865 

C  22nd  S.  C. 

Oct. 

I,  1864 

C  23rd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

29,  1865 

I  36thN.C.S.T, 

,  Feb. 

15,  1865 

H  36th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

18,  1865 

G  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Sept. 

24,  1864 

D  42nd  Va. 

Mar. 

ID,  1865 

K  30th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

30,  1865 

E  4th  Va.  Mil. 

Jan. 

30,  1865 

E  30th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

28,  1865 

D  30th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

22,  1865 

K  I  St  Va.  Cav. 

Sept. 

21,  1864 

K  ist  N.  C. 

May 

17,  1865 

I  2ISt  S.  C. 

Feb. 

16,  1865 

B  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Jan. 

23,  1865 

C  14th  La. 

Oct. 

II,  1864 

C  5th  Ala. 

Feb. 

13.  1865 

A  50th  Va. 

Mar. 

3,  1865 

C  I  St  Ala.  Art. 

Mar. 

17-  1865 

C  22nd  S.  C. 

Oct. 

31,  1864 

P  6ist  N.  C. 

Oct. 

17,  1864 

H  36th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

27,  1865 

I  istN.  C. 

Mar. 

19,  1865 

I  i8thS.  C. 

Sept. 

2,  1 864 

K  2ist  Ga. 

Jtiiy 

18,  1864 

K  2ist  S.  C. 

April 

3.  1865 

A  27th  S.  C. 

Jan. 

16,  1865 

B  45th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

■  7.  1864 

E  37th  Va. 

Oct. 

16,  1864 

C  42nd  Va. 

Oct. 

30,  1864 

K  loth  La. 

Dec. 

6,  1864 

C  38th  Va. 

Oct. 

22,  1864 

B  9th  La.  Rangers  Dec. 

5.  1864 

A  I2th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

20,  1864 

H  23rd  S.  C. 

Dec. 

20,  1864 

C  8th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

2,  1864 
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GRAVE 

NO.                 NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE   OF  DEATH 

1767  Royal,  Noah 

E 

C.  Ga.  Leg. 

Feb.     2,  1865 

1569  Royal,  W.  M. 

A 

37th  N.  C. 

Mar.  19,  1865 

988  Royals,  WiUiam  B. 

H 

64th  Ga. 

Nov.  28,  1864 

922  Rozier,  Evander  C. 

D 

51st  N.  C. 

Nov.  23,  1864 

291 1  Rudisil,  W.  V. 

D 

17th  S.  c. 

May  28,  1865 

119  Rudisill,  G.  A.,  Cor 

H  6th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Aug.  19,  1864 

307  Riinkle,  Charles,  Cor. 

F 

2nd  Va. 

Sept.  16,  1864 

617  Riinrage,  WiUiam 

F 

5th  N.  C. 

Oct.     3,  1864 

204  Ruppe,  W.  W.,  Cor. 

K 

H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

Sept.    9,  1864 

2622  Russ,  Wilham,  Cor. 

C 

8th  N.  C. 

April    8,  1865 

1 108  Russell,  D.  D. 

H 

2ist  N.  C. 

Dec.  25,  1864 

267  Russell,  J.  B. 

A 

ist  S.  C.  Rifles 

Sept.  13,  1864 

1744  Russell,  Joel 

B 

5th  N.  C. 

Feb.     4,  1865 

1975  Russell,  John 

G 

40th  N.  C.  S.  T 

'.  Mar.    4,  1865 

120  Rustin,  B.  W. 

H 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Aug.  19,  1864 

2459  Rutherford,  John 

I 

35tli  Ga. 

Mar.  25,  1865 

315  Ryals,  Joseph 

I 

6ist  N.  C. 

Sept.  17,  1864 

317  Ryan,  J.  C. 

M  16th  N.  C. 

Sept.  17,  1864 

243  Rykard,  J.  H. 

C 

6th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Sept.    5,  1864 

2604  Rylander,  Joel  F. 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

April    9,  1865 

1303  Saddler,  Green 

E 

14th  Ala. 

Dec.  28,  1864 

1205  Sadler,  William 

E 

20th  N.  C. 

Jan.    19,  1865 

S.  Samkins,  T.  C. 

C 

2nd  Ga.  Cav. 

July   15,  1864 

2108  Sanders,  B.  T. 

C 

1 6th  Ga. 

Mar.     I,  1865 

294  Sanders,  Stephen 

c 

42nd  N.  C. 

Sept.  14,  1864 

1 1 96  Sanderson,  Samuel 

E 

I  St  Ala.  Art. 

Jan.    19,  1865 

1549  Sa,nford,  J. 

G 

25th  S.  C. 

Mar.  20,  1865 

S.  Sanford,  J.  F. 

A 

44th  N.  C. 

July   15,  1864 

2035  Sanford,  William  P. 

E 

6 1  St  Ala. 

Feb.   14,  1865 

S.  Sangford,  W.  B. 

K 

1 6th  Ga. 

July   15,  1864 

1088  Sapp,  Lemuel 

I 

2 1  St  Ga. 

Dec.  22,  1864 

S.  Sapt.  F.  W. 

E 

22nd  N.  C. 

July   15,  1864 

2869  Sartin,  A.  H.,  Sgt. 

K 

44th  Tenn. 

July   13,  1865 

1244  Satterfield,  Jacob 

G 

37th  N.  C. 

Jan.     5,  1865 

2821  Satterfield,  L.  H.,  Sgt. 

F 

8th  N.  C. 

June  24,  1865 

1582  Satterwhite,  John 

A 

2 1  St  Ala. 

Mar.  19,  1865 

2546  Satterwhite,  Philip 

A 

2 1  St  Ala. 

April    5,  1865 

1755  Saunders,  Aaron 

H 

45th  N.  C. 

Feb.     3,  1865 

2763  Satmders,  E.  M. 

I 

5th  N.  C. 

May    5,  1865 

444  THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 

GRAVE 
NO.  NAME  CO.     REGT.  DATE  OF  DEATH 

2200  Saunders,  T.  C.  G  15th  S.  C.  Cav.  Feb.   16,  1865 

654  Saunders,  Vincent  M. 
2828  Saunders,  W.  R. 

280  Savage,  Wesley 
1667  Sawyer,  Charles,  Cor. 
1272  Sawyer,  Edwin 
2469  Sawyer,  John 
1255  Sawyer,  Simeon  T.,  Sgt. 

291  Schockley,  William  D. 
2389  SchoUs,  T. 

651  Schull,  Anthony 
2814  Scoggins,  A.  J.,  Cor. 
2360  Scoggins,  J.  L. 
1285  Scoggins,  John  M. 
2070  Scott,  Henry  W. 

175  Scott,  John  D. 
1082  Scott,  T.  M. 
1600  Scott,  William  H. 
1786  Seay,  Daniel 
1714  Secrist,  Daniel,  Cor. 
2717  Secrist,  L.  A. 

825  Seebert,  Lanty  L.,  Cor. 
2790  Seechrist,  James 
1907  Segars,  WUey 

915  Seivers,  William 
2187  Sell,  Andrew 
1944  Sellars,  William 
1544  Sellers,  David 
2916  Sellers,  G. 
2023  Sellers,  John 
2537  Sellers,  John,  Sgt. 
1560  Sellers,  John  M. 
2804  Sellers,  John  W. 
2438  Sellers,  W.  R. 
1978  Selroder,  S. 
1506  Senter,  John  W. 

573  Sessoms,  P.  T. 

131  Seward,  R. 
2330  Sexton,  Alex 
1444  Sexton,  Joseph 


K  50th  Va. 

Oct. 

8, 

1864 

D  44th  Va. 

Jan. 

29. 

1865 

D  24th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

14. 

1864 

A  32nd  N.  C. 

Mar. 

15. 

1865 

B  6th  Va. 

Dec. 

16, 

1864 

I  32nd  N.C. 

Mar. 

26, 

1865 

A  32nd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

5. 

1865 

B  L.  B.  Ala.  Cav 

.  Sept. 

14. 

1864 

I  26th  Va. 

Mar. 

7. 

1865 

I  nth  N.  C. 

Oct. 

7. 

1864 

I  45th  N.C. 

June 

22, 

1865 

I  23rd  Tex.  Cav. 

.  Mar. 

9. 

1865 

C  64th  Ga. 

Dec. 

26, 

1864 

I  2ist  N.  C. 

Feb. 

13. 

1865 

B  35th  Ga. 

Sept. 

12, 

1864 

I  2ist  N.  C. 

Dec. 

21, 

1864 

D  5th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

23. 

1865 

F  7th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Jan. 

30, 

1865 

I  loth  Va. 

Mar. 

17. 

1865 

K  loth  N.  C. 

April 

13. 

1865 

I  25th  Va. 

Nov. 

ii> 

1864 

I  14th  N.  C. 

May 

10, 

1865 

D  1 2th  Ga. 

Feb. 

5. 

1865 

F  15th  La. 

Nov. 

24. 

1864 

K  2 1st  S.  C. 

Feb. 

16, 

1865 

D  36thN.C.S.T 

.Feb. 

10, 

1865 

E  36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

20, 

1865 

D  36th  N.  C. 

May 

21, 

1865 

F  36th  N.C. 

Mar. 

I. 

1865 

G  36th  N.  C. 

April 

5. 

1865 

G  36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

20, 

1865 

G  36th  N.  C. 

May 

14, 

1865 

A  4thS.  C.Cav. 

Mar. 

23. 

1865 

G  27th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

4. 

1865 

D  36th  Va. 

Jan. 

3. 

1865 

H  55th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

12, 

1864 

G  26th  Va. 

Aug. 

II, 

1864 

C  31st  N.  C. 

Feb. 

19. 

1865 

A  37lh  N.  C. 

Jan. 

15. 

1865 
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GRAVE 

NO. 


2598  Shadling,  J.  N. 
1683  Shaffner,  G.  W. 
2630  Shannon,  John  A. 

639  Sharing,  J.  D. 

676  Sharp,  P.  B. 
2777  Shaw,  Alex  E. 
2449  Shaw,  Archibald 
2415  Shaw,  F.  E.,  Sgt. 
1014  Shea,  John 
14  Shearer,  B.  H. 

873  Shearin,  H.  L.  W. 
2076  Sheets,  W.  L. 
2101  Sheetz,  Samuel 

64  ShefJey,  William  B. 
2480  Shefier,  B.  F. 
2824  Sheflet,  B.  F. 
2156  Sheflett,  M. 

741  Shelby,  W.  J. 

402  Shelfer,  E.  K. 
1810  Sheller,  John,  Sgt. 

372  Shelton,  Alf 

347  Shelton,  E.  B.,  Sgt. 
1645  Shelton,  "William  H. 

151  Sheppard,  D. 

946  Sheppard,  George  W. 
2291  SheriflE,  Thomas  M. 
2198  Sherish,  W.  L. 
2 181  Sherlor,  J. 

637  Sherman,  John 
2538  Sherrill,  N. 
1644  Sherrill,  William  P. 
2628  Shinard,  John 
1 1 74  Shipes,  Jacob 

370  Shipp,  Wilham  L. 
2830  Shirer,  Henry 
1004  Shiver,  W.  N.  W. 
1902  Shockley,  W.  S. 

513  Shoe,  Constine 

24  Shook,  Henry 

1359  Shore,  Sanford 


C 
B 

E 
E 


H  36th  N.  C. 
F   53rd  Va. 

6 1st  Ala. 

30th  N.  C. 

31st  N.  C. 

3rd  Ga.  Bat. 
D  50th  N.  C. 
E   32nd  N.  C. 
B   15th  La. 
G  7th  S.  C.  Cav. 
G  44th  Tenn. 
K  2nd  Va. 
G  2nd  Va. 
D  4th  Va. 
D  46th  Va. 
D  46th  Va. 
D  46th  Va. 
F    ist  Ala.  Art. 
E  3rd  N.  C.  Cav. 
K  50th  Va. 
B   6th  N.  C. 
A  40th  Va.  Cav. 
H  42nd  Va. 
B   ist  N.  C. 
I    5th  Ala. 
H  24th  Ga. 
C  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 
K  50th  Va. 
B   1 8th  Va.  Cav. 

32nd  N.  C. 

32nd  N.  C. 

14th  Va. 

iithS.  C. 
G  31st  Ga. 
F  25th  S.  C. 

1st  Fla.  Res. 

1 8th  Ga. 

37th  N.  C. 

i8th  N.  C. 
32nd  N.  C. 


F 
F 
I 
D 


A 
C 

F 
A 
F 


DATE   OF   DEATH 

Mar.  31,  1865 
Mar.  15,  1865 
April  6,  1865 
Oct.  4,  1864 
Oct.  10,  1864 
May  8,  1865 
Mar.  24,  1865 
Mar.  6,  1864 
Dec.  I,  1864 
Aug.  II,  1864 
Oct.  21,  1864 
Feb.  12,  1865 
Mar.  I,  1865 
Sept.  2,  1864 
Mar.  26,  1865 
June  30,  1865 
Feb.  27,  1865 
Oct.  31,  1864 
Sept.  30,  1864 
Jan.  28,  1865 
Sept.  25,  1864 
Sept.  21,  1864 
Jan.  27,  1865 
Sept.  18,  1864 
Nov.  19,  1864 
Feb.  25,  1865 
Feb.  16,  1865 
Feb.  16,  1865 
Oct.  3,  1864 
Mar.  29,  1865 
Jan.  27,  1865 
April  6,  1865 
Dec.  8,  1864 
Sept.  26,  1864 
June  30,  1865 
Dec.  I,  1864 
Feb.  5,  1865 
Sept.  18,  1864 
Aug.  16,  1864 
April  18,  1865 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

1235  Shumate,  Daniel 
2623  Shuttles-worth,  H. 
2809  Shytle,  A.  S. 

595  Sichrist,  Charles 
1956  Sides,  C.  D. 

809  Sigman,  Martin  N. 
1035  Sills,  Levi 
2452  Simmonds,  Calvin 

634  Simmons,  E.  J. 
2207  Simmons,  Elvin 
2672  Simmons,  H. 
1834  Simmons,  J.  F. 
2269  Simmons,  J.  H. 
1540  Simmons,  Jesse 
2222  Simmons,  Joseph 
1989  Simmons,  Joshua  M. 

990  Simmons,  Malcolm  L. 

275  Simmons,  Moses 

426  Simmons,  Peter 
1429  Simpson,  John  F. 
1029  Simpson,  W.  A. 
1 57 1  Sims,  Miles 
2287  Singleterry,  C. 
2390  Singleterry,  J.  T. 
1 107  Singleton,  Obediah,  Cor. 
1806  Singleton,  F.  M. 
2533  Singleton,  George  F.,Hos 
21 14  Singleton,  Samuel 
1249  Sipe,  Jacob,  Cor. 
2104  Sizemore,  Aaron 

948  Sizemore,  Edward 
1528  Sizemore,  William  J. 

470  Skinner,  Benjamin  F. 
2612  Skinner,  Franklin 
1342  Skinner,  J.  J. 
1332  Slade,  William  F. 
1764  Slader,  Henry  C. 

896  Slaton,  John  A. 
1 185  Small,  A.  C. 

762  Smathers,  Wm.  J.,  Sgt. 


CO.  REGT. 

F   52nd  N.  C. 
C   1st  Ala.  Art. 
D  ist  N.  C. 
B  2ndVa. 
I    5th  N.  C. 
C  28th  N.  C. 
A  2nd  N.  C. 
C  25th  N.  C 
A  2nd  N.  C. 
F   I  St  Ala.  Art. 
C  28th  N.  C. 
A  2nd  N.  C. 
C  36th  N.  C. 
D  20th  N.  C. 
B  Hood's  Va.  Bat, 
A  18th  N.  C. 
I    51st  N.  C. 
G  20th  N.  C. 
A  2nd  N.  C. 
F  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 
G  3rd  N.  C. 
C  ist  Fla.  Res. 
K  40th  N.  C. 
K  i8th  N.  C. 
F  2ndVa. 
E  24th  Ga. 
.  St.    6th  La. 
H  4th  Ga. 
E  loth  Va. 
C   1st  Ala.  Art. 
C  22nd  S.  C. 
B  40th  N.  C. 
A  ist  N.  C. 
H  2ist  S.  C. 
I    i6th  Ga. 
A  2ist  Ala. 
I    5th  N.C. 
F  58th  Va. 
K  26th  S.  C. 
C  T.  N.  C.  Leg. 


DATE   OF   DEATH 

Jan.  6,  1865 
April  9,  1865 
June  19,  1865 
Oct.  6,  1864 
Feb.  8,  1865 
Nov.  14,  1864 
Dec.  10,  1864 
Mar.  25,  1865 
Oct.  2,  1864 
Feb.  17,  1865 
April  10,  1865 
Mar.  13,  1865 
Feb.  24,  1865 
Mar.  22,  1865 
Feb.  18,  1865 
Mar.  3,  1865 
Nov.  23,  1864 
Sept.  14,  1864 
Sept.  29,  1864 
Jan.  19,  1865 
Dec.  5,  1864 
Mar.  19,  1865 
Feb.  24,  1865 
Mar.  6,  1865 
Dec.  26,  1864 
Jan.  29,  1865 
Mar.  30,  1865 
Feb.  28,  1865 
Jan.  5,  1865 
Mar.  I,  1865 
Nov.  19,  1864 
Mar.  21,  1865 
Sept.  23,  1864 
April  9,  1865 
Jan.  I,  1865 
Jan.  I,  1865 
Feb.  1,  1865 
Nov.  27,  1864 
Dec.  7,  1864 
Nov.  2,  1864 
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GRAVE 

NO.                 NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

S.  Smatley,  G.  C. 

C 

Ga.  Leg. 

91  Smith,  A.  G. 

F 

43rd  N.  C. 

239  Smith,  A.  J. 

P 

H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

2753  Smith,  B.  F. 

E 

nth  S.  C. 

194  Smith,  Bracey 

G 

51st  N.  C. 

2817  Smith,  Chesley 

A 

36th  N.  C. 

227  Smith,  Coleman 

B 

1st  Tenn. 

2517  Smith,  D. 

K 

40th  N.  C. 

1924  Smith,  E.  N. 

C 

24th  Ga. 

2322  Smith,  E.  P. 

E 

6th  S.  C.  Cav. 

2352  Smith,  Edwin 

I 

36th  N.  C. 

1 93 1  Smith,  Elias 

H 

36th  N.  C. 

2579  Smith,  Evan 

K  28th  N.  C. 

2105  Smith,  Fred 

D 

14th  N.  C.  Art. 

2303  Smith,  Freeman 

A 

28th  N.  C. 

1782  Smith,  General  M. 

D  26th  Ga. 

855  Smith,  George 

G 

28th  N.  C. 

1897  Smith,  George 

F 

63rd  Tenn. 

304  Smith,  Herbert  M. 

E 

4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

160  Smith,  Isaac 

H  6th  Ala. 

843  Smith,  Isaac 

H 

44th  Ala. 

2796  Smith,  J.  C,  Cor. 

D 

2 1st  Ga.  Cav. 

721  Smith,  J.  H. 

B 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

2103  Smith,  J.  J. 

B 

1 6th  Ga. 

1216  Smith,  J.  W. 

C 

17th  S.  C. 

1932  Smith,  J.  W. 

F 

H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

2403  Smith,  J.  W. 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

1298  Smith,  James 

A 

0.  La.  Bat. 

1554  Smith,  James  F. 

I 

25th  S.  C.  Cav. 

1217  Smith,  Ja.mes  H. 

C 

63rd  Tenn. 

1763  Smith,  Jesse  S. 

K 

9th  Ga. 

2226  Smith,  T.  John 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

1936  Smith,  John  B. 

G 

40th  N.  C. 

1523  Smith,  John  D. 

I 

36th  N.  C. 

389  Smith,  John  H. 

B 

45th  N.  C. 

2027  Smith,  John  H. 

C 

51st  Va. 

2627  Smith,  John  M. 

K  28th  N.  C. 

1072  Smith,  John  0. 

I 

50th  Va. 

2609  Smith,  John  P. 

I 

36th  N.  C. 

939  Smith,  John  W. 

G 

42nd  Va. 

DATE  OF  DEATH 

July  15,  1864 
Aug.  31,  1864 
Sept.  5,  1864 
May  3,  1865 
Sept.  20,  1864 
June  23,  1865 
Sept.  4,  1864 
Mar.  29,  1865 
Feb.  8,  1865 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  8 
April  2 
Mar.  4, 
Feb.  22 
Jan.  31 
Oct.  25 
Feb.  4 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  17- 
Nov.  2 
May  II 
Oct.  27 
Mar.  2 
Jan.  9 
Feb.  8 
Mar.  7 
Dec.  27, 
Mar.  16 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
April 
Dec. 
April 
Nov. 


9, 
I, 


865 
:864 
865 
865 
,  :865 
17,  1865 

8,  1865 
22,  1865 
27,  1864 
14,  1865 

9,  1865 

19,  1864 
10,  1865 

20,  1864 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2267  Smith,  Nathan 
2280  Smith,  Noah 
2006  Smith,  Norman 
1 147  Smith,  Osceola 
2432  Smith,  Peter  W. 
2159  Smith,  R.  J. 

954  Smith,  R.  M. 
2098  Smith,  S.  H. 

716  Smith,  S.  N. 

366  Smith,  Samuel  A. 

703  Smith,  Thomas,  Cor 
1935  Smith,  Thomas 
2683  Smith,  W.  M. 
2294  Smith,  W.  T. 
1779  Smith,  William 
2264  Smoke,  H.  E. 
1963  Smyre,  L. 
2236  Snead,  James  N. 
2566  Snell,  Swain  S. 
2326  Snepes,  John 

727  Snoddy,  J. 

516  Snow,  Delaware 
1 197  Snyder,  J.  H. 
2644  Soles,  A. 
1322  Soles,  H.  I. 
2097  Soots,  Adam 
2191  South,  E.  C. 
2638  Southard,  Levi 

800  Southers,  James 

701  Sparkman,  W.  P. 
1327  Sparks,  Charles  B. 

249  Sparks,  Hugh 

787  Sparks,  Welcome  U. 
2907  Spear,  William 
2456  Spell,  David 
2044  Spell,  Hardy 
1382  Spencer,  J.  J. 

991  Spencer,  Jasper 
eo86  Spencer,  John 
1593  Spivry,  William 


CO.           REGT.  DATE   OF  DEATH 

A  36th  N.  C.  Feb.  24,  1865 

E  42nd  Va.  Feb.  26,  1865 

A  ist  N.  C.  Mar.  12,  1865 

H  40th  Va.  Dec.  12,  1864 

H  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  13,  1865 

F  25th  S.  C.  Feb.  27,  1865 

B  4th  S.  C.  Cav.  Nov.  16,  1864 

D  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  i,  1865 

D  8th  N.  C.  Oct.  27,  1864 

F  2nd  La.  Sept.  24,  1864 

B  42nd  Va.  Oct.  13,  1864 

B  30th  Va.  Bat.  Feb.  8,  1865 

C  24th  Ga.  April  II,  1865 

H  loth  Ala.  Feb.  26,  1865 

H  22nd  Va.  Cav.  Jan.  31,  1865 

H  25th  S.  C.  Feb.  21,  1865 

K  46th  N.  C.  Mar.  6,  1865 

E  3rd  Ga.  Bat.  Feb.  22,  1865 

G  ist  N.  C.  April  4,  1865 

G  40th  N.  C.  Feb.  20,  1865 

C  25th  S.  C.  Oct.  28,  1864 

D  46th  Va.  Sept.  19,  1864 
Citizenof  N.C.  Jan.  19,  1865 

C  44th  Va.  April  8,  1865 

C  i8th  N.  C.  Dec.  31,  1864 

C  3rd  N.  C.  Bat.  Mar.  i,  1865 

K  63rd  Tenn.  Feb.  15,  1865 

A  28th  N.  C.  April  6,  1865 

C  51st  Va.  Nov.  14,  1864 

F  51st  N.  C.  Oct.  13,  1864 

I  2nd  La.  Cav.  Jan.   i,  1865 

C  13th  N.  C.  Sept.  II,  1864 

B  35th  Ga.  Nov.  10,  1864 

G  i8th  N.  C.  May  3,  1865 

C  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  24,  1865 

C  36th  N.  C.  Feb.  13,  1865 

H  28th  Va.  April  20,  1865 

G  1 8th  S.  C.  Nov.  28,  1864 

D  36th  N.  C.  Feb.  10,  1865 

H  33rd  N.  C.  Jan.  23,  1865 
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CRAVE 

NO.  NAME 

1300  Spotts,  Jacob 

2340  Spring,  W. 
2428  Spring,  William 
1841  Springs,  Aaron 

607  Sprinkle,  M. 
1310  Sprouse,  Jacob  M. 
2386  Stacey,  N.  R. 

520  Stackhouse,  John  W. 

981  Stallings,  Octavius 
1884  Stallings,  Slade  R. 
1807  Stallings,  William  C. 

585  Stalnecked,  B.  F. 
2686  Starling,  D.  J. 

678  Stames,  David  A. 
1488  Stames,  E. 

164  State,  Frederick 

S.  StaufEer,  Napoleon  B. 
1200  Steadman,  William 
2221  Stean,  Allen 
1091  Stenson,  Jos.  C,  Cor. 
1346  Stephens,  J.  A. 
2179  Stephens,  Jesse 
2434  Stephens,  James  E. 

2341  Stephens,  Perry 
1563  Stephenson,  Bennett 

103  Stephenson,  J.  C. 
2138  Stephenson,  J.  E. 
1340  Stepp,  Silas  H. 
1836  Sterling,  G.  P. 
^254  Stevens,  E. 

682  Stevens,  J.  E. 

1668  Stewart,  A. 

1669  Stewart,  Charles  A. 
824  Stewart,  Elijah 

2610  Stewart,  J. 
2224  Stewart,  J.  J. 
1547  Stewart,  J.  Martin 
1410  Stewart,  J.  W. 
641  Stewart,  James 
2555  Stewart,  Samuel 


CO.  REGT.  DATE   OF 

F    1st  Va.  Cav.  Dec.  28 

A  2ist  S.  C.  Feb.   19 

D  64th  Ga.  Mar.  11 

H  3rd  N.  C.  Mar.  11 

I    1 8th  N.  C.  Oct.     4 

L  31st  Va.  Dec.  30, 

K  i8th  S.  C.  Mar.    7 

E  4th  S.  C.  Sept.  10 

C   I2th  N.  C.  Nov.  26 

K  loth  N.  C.  Mar.  10, 

B  45th  Ga.  Jan.    29 

H  7th  N.  C.  Oct.      7 

G  33rd  N.  C.  April  12 

A   i8th  N.  C.  Oct.    18 

H  30th  N.  C.  Jan.    12 

C   14th  La.  Sept.  17 

D  42nd  N.  C.  July   15 

K  37th  N.  C.  Tan.    19 

F   2ist  S.  C.  Feb.   17 

C   1st  Ala.  Art.  Dec.   11 

E  53rd  Ga.  Jan. 

E   ist  Tenn.  Art.  Feb 

C  3rd  Ga.  Bat.  Mar.  14 

G  27th  S.  C.  Feb.   19: 

C  5th  N.  C.  Mar.  19 

G  37th  N.  C.  Aug.  27 

H.  S.  C.  Leg.  Feb.  28 

C  6th  N.  C.  Cav.  Jan.      2 

B  3rd  S.  C.  Mar.  11 

I    2ist  S.  C.  Feb.  23 

C   i8th  N.  C.  Oct.    10 

D  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  14 

A  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  14 

G  45th  Va.  Nov.  II 

D  36th  N.  C.  April    9 

J.  D.  Ala.  Art.  Feb.   17 

H  56th  N.  C.  Mar.  21 

B  25th  S.  C.  April  24 

C  35th  N.  C.  Oct.     5 

B  2ist  S.  C.  April   4 


3 
15 
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DEATH 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1864 
1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

173  Stewart,  W.  D.  ' 

766  Stewart,  William  B. 
1234  Still,  James  T. 

959  Stillwell,  William 
1341  Stinson,  Elias  D. 
2956  Stinson,  H.  M. 
151 1  Stinson,  John  W. 
Z058  Stinson,  L. 

118  Stockdale,  Henry  T. 
2854  Stockdall,  William  J. 
1822  Stokes,  W.  J. 
1 35 1  StoUings,  J.  W. 

255  Stone,  William 

365  Stonecypher,  John  H., 

Cor. 
1578  Storgeal,  J. 
43  Story,  B.  F. 

245  Strawbridge,  W.  J. 
1402  Strickland,  A. 
2216  Strickland,  Alex 
2959  Strickland,  Jacob 
2602  Strickland,  Maston 
1848  Strickland,  N. 
6  Strickland,  Samuel 
S.  Strickland,  Thomas  J. 

507  Strider,  Joel 

565  Strider,  James  M.  A. 
2788  Stroman,  C. 

732  Strong,  Andrew 
1 167  Stroup,  A. 
2741  Stuart,  Michael  K. 
2059  Stubbs,  S.  F. 
87  Stukes,  Alfred  M. 

555  Stultz,  Lafayette  A. 
1888  Stump,  George  T. 
2558  Sturgeon,  H. 
1055  Sturgeon,  R.  D. 

677  Sturm,  W.  G.,  Cor. 
1 37 1  Suggs,  James  McR. 
2249  Sullens,  Andrew 


A  38th  Ga. 

D  64th  Ga. 

H  17th  S.  C. 

I  22nd  Va.  Cav. 

C  1st  Ala.  Art. 

I  31st  N.  C. 

A  1st  Ala.  Art. 

A  1st  Ala.  Art. 

G  52nd  Va. 

G  52nd  Va. 

B  rst  Tenn.  Art. 

F  45th  N.  C. 

I  13th  N.  C. 

H  24th  Ga. 
K  23rd  N.  C. 
A  7th  Ga.  Cav. 
C  41st  Ala. 
E  36th  N.  C. 
E  36th  N.  C. 
E  30th  N.  C. 
A  36th  N.  C. 
E  36th  N.  C. 
H  31st  N.  C. 
I    51st  N.  C. 
B  52nd  N.  C. 
H  3rd  N.  C. 
F  25th  S.  C. 
D  17th  S.  C. 
K  1 8th  S.  C. 
H  I2th  Ga. 
F  2ist  S.  C. 
D  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 
F  24th  Va. 
B  42nd  Va. 
E  loth  Miss. 
H  7th  S.  C. 
F  63rd  Tenn. 
H  36th  N.  C. 
B   48th  Va. 


DATE   OF  DEATH 

Sept.  16,  1864 
Nov.  5,  1864 
Jan.  6,  1865 
Nov.  16,  1864 
Jan.  2,  1865 
May  17,  1865 
Mar.  23,  1865 
Feb.  II,  1865 
Aug.  18,  1864 
July  9,  1864 
Mar.  12,  1865 
April  17,  1865 
Sept.  10,  1864 

Sept.  25,  1864 
Jan.  22,  1865 
Aug.  25,  1864 
Sept.  6,  1864 
April  23,  1865 
Feb.  18,  1865 
May  16,  1865 
April  8,  1865 
Mar.  12,  1865 
Aug.  4,  1865 
July  15,  1864 
Sept.  20,  1864 
Oct.  13,  1864 
May  ID,  1865 
Oct.  30, 1864 
Dec.  9,  1864 
May  I,  1865 
Feb.  II,  1865 
Sept.  2,  1864 
Oct.  16,  1864 
Feb.  4,  1865 
April  5,  1865 
Dec.  10,  1864 
Oct.  10,  1864 
April  19,  1865 
Feb.  22,  1865 
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GRAVE 

NO.                             NAME  CO.            REGT.  DATE   OF   DEATH 

1383  Sullivan,  Hardy  F    loth  N.  C.  April  20, 

ei44  Sullivan,  Richard  T.  I    36th  N.  C.  Feb.  28, 

1979  Sullivan,  W.  J.  B  29th  S.  C.  Mar.    4, 

1545  Summerland,  Wiley  F   loth  N.  C.  Art.  Mar.  20, 

(2563  Summers,  James  B.  I    5th  Ala.  April    4, 

564  Summers,  John  A  25th  Va.  Oct.    12, 

960  Summit,  H.  P.  H  28th  N.  C.  Nov.  16, 

1017  SumnerS,  Matthew  D  64th  Ga.  Dec.     6, 

2529  Surrency,  Wiley  G  20th  Ga.  Cav.    Mar.  30, 

705  Suter,  W.  F.  C  33rd  N.  C.  Oct.    13, 

2414  Sutton,  Bryan  F    loth  N.  C.  Mar.    6, 

355  Sutton,  John  B.  A   i8th  N.  C.  Sept.  23, 

2716  Sutton,  John  C.  G  36th  N.  C.  April  16, 

2783  Sutton,  R.  M.  K  loth  Fla.  May    9, 

1256  Sutton,  Sanford,  Sgt.  I    8th  N.  C.  Jan.     4, 

761  Swadley,  J.,  Sgt.  I    25th  Va.  Nov.    3, 

1219  Swain,  William  D  8th  N.  C.  Jan.     9, 

2304  Swann,  S.  D.  G  44th  N.  C.  Feb.  21, 

1965  Swint,  Andrew  J.  F  21st  Ga.  Mar.    4, 

1441  Swint,  John  F  21st  Va.  Jan.    18, 

1906  Sydenstricker,  J.  H.,  Cor.  D  26th  Va.  Bat.  Feb.     6, 

2766  Sykes,  Amos  I    36th  N.  C.  May    6, 

1991  Sykes,  Edmund  C  36th  N.  C.  Mar.    3, 

2408  Sylvester,  Gordon  D  13th  N.  C.  Mar.    8, 

2752  Tabler,  Jesse  K  12th  N.  C.  May    3, 

2726  Tackett,  J.  G.  H  5th  N.  C.  April  25, 

187  Tallah,  J.  J-  H  22d  N.  C.  Sept.  12, 

2556  Tallavast,  Alex  B  20th  S.  C.  April    4, 

1746  Talley,  H.  H  25th  Tenn.  Feb.     3, 

1043  Talley,  Timothy  A.  E   ist  Ala.  Art.  Dec.   10, 

1899  Talley,  W.  Goode  K  12th  Va.  Feb.     4, 

2462  Tankersly,  John  F  6th  Ala.  Mar.  24, 

1475  Tarpley,  R.  K  7th  Tenn.  Jan.    13, 

1832  Tatum,  A.  J.  H  36th  N.  C.  Mar.  13, 

2941  Tatum,  Silas  E.  N  38th  Ga.  May  20, 

B190  Taylor,  A.  E  6ist  Ala.  Feb.   15, 

92  Taylor,  A.  J.,  Cor.  A   ist  Tenn.  Aug.  30, 

2835  Taylor,  Blount,  Sgt.  A  3rd  N.  C.  July     4, 

1 301  Taylor,  Gary                           ist  Fla.  Dec.  27, 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 

NO.                           NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

OF   1 

DEATH 

1985  Taylor,  Charles  S, 

F 

56th  Va. 

Mar. 

4. 

1865 

2004  Taylor,  David  B. 

F 

57th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

4. 

1865 

879  Taylor,  David  C. 

K 

8th  N.  C. 

Dec. 

4. 

1864 

429  Taylor,  J.  J.,  Sgt. 

E 

7th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

29. 

1864 

1 86 1  Taylor,  J.  J. 

A 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

II, 

1865 

411  Taylor,  Jacob 

H 

5th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

I, 

1864 

2208  Taylor,  James  T. 

K 

40th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

16, 

1865 

2446  Taylor,  John,  Sgt. 

H 

I  St  N.  C. 

Mar. 

24. 

1865 

nil  Taylor,  Joy  S.,  Sgt. 

E 

41st  N.  C. 

Dec. 

25. 

1864 

52  Taylor,  Marshall 

A 

37th  N.  C. 

Aug. 

29. 

1864 

193  Taylor,  R.  E. 

E 

6th  Va. 

Sept. 

12, 

1864 

115  Taylor,  S.  P. 

D  8th  Ala. 

Aug. 

20, 

1864 

820  Taylor,  Samuel  W. 

K 

64th  Ga. 

Nov. 

12, 

1864 

2295  Taylor,  W.  C. 

H 

34th  Tex.  Cav. 

,  Feb. 

26, 

1865 

2902  Taylor,  William 

G 

8th  N.  C. 

June 

2, 

1865 

1858  Taylor,  William  W. 

A 

2ist  Ala. 

Mar. 

10, 

1865 

23  Teachey,  William 

G 

51st  N.  C. 

Aug. 

15. 

1864 

362  Teaford,  John  H. 

H 

25th  Va. 

Sept. 

21, 

1864 

933  Teague,  0.  S. 

J.  D.  Ala.  Art. 

Nov. 

21, 

1864 

1420  Teague,  U.  S. 

E 

37th  N.  C. 

April  25, 

1865 

1769  Teague,  W.  C. 

E 

6th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Feb. 

i> 

1865 

2646  Teel,  G.  W. 

D 

2ISt  S.  C. 

April 

7. 

1865 

815  Terry,  Horton 

E 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Nov. 

13. 

1864 

2061  Terry,  Thomas  D. 

G  6th  Ala. 

Feb. 

14. 

1865 

845  Tew,  Alex 

I 

51st  N.  C. 

Nov. 

2, 

1864 

722  Tew,  Jackson 

I 

51st  N.  C. 

Oct. 

22, 

1864 

891  Tew,  James  W. 

I 

51st  N.  C. 

Dec. 

2, 

1864 

1366  Thigpen,  B. 

B 

3rd  N.  C. 

April 

19. 

1865 

871  Thiveatt,  S.  N. 

I 

44th  Tenn. 

Oct. 

21, 

1864 

1 1 80  Thomas,  J.  C. 

I 

5th  Fla.  Cav. 

Dec. 

7. 

1864 

2419  Thomas,  J.  H. 

C 

1 8th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

6, 

1865 

2369  Thomas,  James 

A 

ist  N.  C. 

Mar. 

8. 

1865 

2228  Thomas,  John  A. 

G 

3rd  Ark. 

Feb. 

17. 

1865 

421  Thomas,  Philip 

E 

5th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Oct. 

I, 

1864 

2882  Thomas,  R.  H. 

G 

34th  Va. 

June 

13. 

1865 

561  Thomas,    Robt.    H. 

B., 

Cor. 

D 

30th  N.  C. 

Oct. 

16, 

1864 

912  Thomas,  Silas,  Cor. 

K 

47th  N.  C. 

Nov. 

25. 

1864 

1717  Thomas,  W. 

F 

13th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

17. 

1865 

1889  Thomas,  William  N. 

G 

2 1  St  Ga. 

Feb. 

4. 

1865 
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GRAVE 

NO.  NAME 

2028  Thomason,  John  B. 
1445  Thompson,  Andrew  J. 

848  Thompson,  Francis  M. 

870  Thompson,  H. 

905  Thompson,  H. 

587  Thompson,  J.  A. 

270  Thompson,  J.  C. 

521  Thompson,  J.  P. 
2514  Thompson,  Joel 
2425  Thompson,  John  D. 
2030  Thompson,  Thomas  J. 
1062  Thompson,  Thomas  P. 

944  Thompson,  W.  A. 

423  Thompson,  Wilham 
2230  Thompson,  William  F. 

157  Thurston,  Benjamin  F. 
2229  Thtirston,  J.  W. 

743  Tice,  George  W. 
1080  Tidd,  WilKam  B. 
1270  Timmons,  John  M. 
1992  Tindall,  Calvin 
1015  Tindall,  Roderick 
1827  Tiner,  James 
1 123  Tinsbloom,  John  L. 
2779  Tippin,  T.  S. 
1038  Tipton,  Chas.  G.,  Sgt. 
2244  Tobias,  John  S. 
2652  Todd,  Bryan 

259  Tohvar,  Solomon 

410  Tomberlin,  Henry 

757  Tomlinson,  Joseph 

502  Tomlinson,  Manson 
1639  Towler,  J.  R. 
1532  Townsend,  J.  S. 
1427  Tracey,  James  A. 
1 1 62  Trail,  Peter 

794  Treadaway,  Elijah 
67  Treadwell,  H.  B. 

319  Trifford,  Henry,  Cor. 
1 39 1  Troutman,  W.  H. 


CO.     REGT. 

DATE  OF  DEATH 

D  34th  Va. 

Feb.  12, 

1865 

E  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Jan.  16, 

1865 

R  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Oct.  25, 

1864 

G  23rd  S.  C. 

Oct.  21, 

1864 

G  i2th  Ala. 

Nov.  26, 

1864 

G  12th  Ala. 

Oct.  7, 

1864 

I  26th  S.  C. 

Sept.  13, 

1864 

G  5th  Va. 

Sept.  19, 

1864 

D  24th  Ga. 

Mar.  29, 

1865 

I  45th  Ga. 

Mar.  12, 

1865 

E  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Feb.  14, 

1865 

D  13th  Ala. 

Dec.  16, 

1864 

G  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Nov.  20, 

1864 

B  48th  Va. 

Sept.  29, 

1864 

B  24th  S.  C. 

Feb.  17, 

1865 

G  26th  Va. 

Sept.  17, 

1864 

D  4th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Feb.  17, 

1865 

F  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Oct.  30, 

1864 

A  27th  Va. 

Dec.  21, 

1864 

I  i8thS.  C. 

Dec.  16, 

1864 

C  36th  N.  C. 

Mar.  4, 

1865 

A  ist  Tex.  Cav 

Dec.  5, 

1864 

E  52nd  N.  C. 

Mar.  13, 

1865 

F  55th  Va. 

Dec.  14, 

1864 

F  17th  S.  C. 

May  9, 

1865 

F  iithFla. 

Dec.  9, 

1864 

I  25th  S.  C. 

Feb.  23, 

1865 

A  ist  N.  C. 

April  7, 

1865 

I  6ist  N.  C. 

Sept.  II, 

1864 

E  49th  Ga. 

Oct.  I, 

1864 

D  26th  Va.  Bat. 

Nov.  3, 

1864 

H  4th  Va. 

Sept.  19, 

1864 

K  15th  Ala. 

Jan.  25, 

1865 

A  23J-d  N.  C. 

Jan.  21, 

1865 

G  31st  Va. 

April  26, 

1865 

E  23rd  Va.  Bat 

Dec.  8, 

1864 

G  s6th  Miss. 

Nov.  12, 

1864 

F  i6thGa. 

Sept.  3, 

1864 

B  6th  Va. 

Sept.  19, 

1864 

H  8th  N.  C. 

April  21, 

1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


CRAVE 
NO.                               NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

OF  : 

DEATH 

1451  Troxel,  W.  J. 

B 

ist  Term. 

Jan. 

16, 

1865 

361  Troxler,  William 

A 

53rd  N.  C. 

Sept. 

25. 

1864 

1057  Tucker,  C. 

A 

Fla.  Mil. 

Dec. 

II, 

1864 

1 1 75  Tucker,  G.  W. 

F 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Dec. 

9> 

1864 

2574  Tune,  Thomas 

F 

36th  N.  C. 

April 

I, 

1865 

69  Tune,  W.  S. 

C 

I  St  Va.  Bat. 

Sept. 

3. 

1864 

279  Tunmire,  D.  L. 

B 

37th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

14. 

1864 

1480  Turner,  David  W. 

C 

51st  N.  C. 

Jan. 

12, 

1865 

2153  Turner,  Elisha 

E 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Feb. 

27. 

1865 

2385  Turner,  John 

H 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

8, 

1865 

308  Turner,  Martin  L. 

D 

44th  Va. 

Sept. 

17. 

1864 

1241  Turner,  William  H. 

D 

31st  N.  C. 

Jan. 

6, 

1865 

1 591  Turner,  James  G. 

C 

1 2th  Ga. 

Jan. 

21, 

1865 

20i6  Turr,  J.  B. 

K 

loth  N.  C. 

Mar. 

3- 

1865 

1603  Tuterow,  T.  P. 

M 

7th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Jan. 

23. 

1865 

2391  Tuttle,  David 

F 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Mar. 

7. 

1865 

1097  Twiddy,  Uriah 

A 

32nd  N.  C. 

Dec. 

23. 

1864 

2853  Tyner,  William 

F 

51st  N.  C. 

July 

18, 

1864 

1962  Tyson,  George  W. 

F 

22nd  N.  C. 

Mar. 

6, 

1865 

285  Umbarger,  James  H. 

G 

4th  Va. 

Sept. 

14. 

1864 

2227  Underwood,  Benjamin 

F.B 

45th  Ga. 

Feb. 

17. 

1865 

1655  Underwood,  F. 

A 

1st  Tenn. 

Jan. 

28, 

1865 

1 23 1  Underwood,  Jesse 

B 

42nd  Va. 

Jan. 

7, 

1865 

1742  Underwood,  Jesse 

H 

6oth  Va. 

Feb. 

4. 

1865 

1558  Unknown 

D 

Mar. 

18, 

1865 

1 8 14  Unknown 

2026  Unknown 

2049  Unknown 

2481  Unknown 

2482  Unknown 

2860  Unknown 

2570  Upton,  Robert 

F 

18th  N.  C. 

April 

3. 

1865 

729  Vain,  C.  R.,  Sgt. 

K 

51st  N.  C. 

Oct. 

29. 

1864 

2842  Vancannon,  William, 

Cor." 

E 

3rd  N.  C. 

July 

7. 

1865 

1438  Van  Horn,  Joseph 

E 

i6th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

16, 

1865 

S.    Vaughan,  Henry 

E 

47th  Va. 

July 

15. 

1864 

1901  Vaughan,  Jasper  N. 

C 

23rd  Tenn. 

Feb. 

5. 

1865 
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GSAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2290  Vaughan,  Robert  D.  L. 
2245  Vest,  S.  S. 

798  Vickry,  M.  A. 
1 741  Villepigue,  C.  L. 
1575  Vines,  Chesley  D. 
1006  Vines,  William  Henry 
1701  Vinson,  David  J. 

986  Vinson,  J.  B. 
1253  Vinson,  P.  J. 
1 58 1  Vinson,  Uriah 
1527  Vocelle,  Augustus 

2010  Wade,  Allen  A. 

1314  Wagner,  Andrew  J. 

1236  Wagner,  J.  W. 

968  Wainright,  John 

643  Waldrop,  R. 

1533  Walker,  David  J. 

563  Walker,  Elisha 

265  Walker,  Green 

1324  Walker,  Henry  G.,  Sgt. 

1 1 56  Walker,  Hezekiah 

1829  Walker,  J.  D. 

1273  Walker,  J.  R. 

2003  Walker,  J.  S. 

442  Walker,  Joel  H. 

1789  Walker,  John 

582  Walker,  John  F. 

1460  Walker,  L.  D.,  Cor. 

1567  Walker,  W.  C. 

1373  Walker,  William  F. 

343  Wall,  John  R. 

925  Wall,  Milton  D.  C. 

656  Wallace,  Albert  G. 

1975  Wallace,  Daniel 

2359  Wallace,  H.  W. 

397  Wallace,  Robert 

1348  Walsh,  Henry 

1627  Walsh,  Murphy  S. 

464  Walsh,  William,  Cor. 


CO.     REGT. 

DATE 

OF  I 

JEATH 

H  24th  Ga. 

Feb. 

25. 

1865 

G  33rd  N.  C. 

Feb. 

23> 

1865 

P  32nd  N.C. 

Nov. 

16, 

1864 

A  7th  S.  C.  Cav. 

Feb. 

4. 

1865 

E  6istAla. 

Mar. 

20, 

1865 

P  1st  Ala.  Art. 

Dec. 

2, 

1864 

F  loth  N.  C. 

Mar. 

16, 

1865 

P  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Nov. 

29, 

1864 

P  1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan. 

6, 

1865 

I  loth  N.  C. 

Mar. 

19. 

1865 

E  25th  S.  C. 

Mar. 

21, 

1865 

D  3rd  N.  C.  Cav 

Mar. 

2, 

1865 

D  44th  Tenn. 

Dec. 

29. 

1864 

D  33rd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

5> 

1865 

A  3rd  N.  C. 

Nov. 

18, 

1864 

G  25th  Va. 

Oct. 

5. 

1864 

G  36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

21, 

1865 

P  14th  Ga. 

Oct. 

15. 

1864 

P  49th  Ga. 

Sept. 

12, 

1864 

D  42nd  N.  C. 

Jan. 

I, 

1865 

P  29th  Va. 

Dec. 

10, 

1864 

K  1 6th  Ga. 

Mar. 

13. 

1865 

B  64th  Ga. 

Dec. 

17. 

1864 

P  23rd  N.  C. 

Mar. 

4. 

1865 

H  31st  N.  C. 

Sept. 

28, 

1864 

B  7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Jan. 

30. 

1865 

H  25th  Va. 

Oct. 

7. 

1864 

A  1st  Ala.  Art. 

Jan. 

14. 

186s 

F  ist  Ala.  Art. 

Mar. 

20, 

1865 

K  4th  S.  C.  Leg. 

April 

19- 

1865 

C  24th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

20, 

1864 

E  24th  Ga. 

Nov. 

23. 

1864 

H  44th  Va. 

Oct. 

8, 

1864 

A  1st  Ala.  Art. 

Mar. 

5. 

1865 

G  26th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

18, 

1865 

C  35th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

30, 

1864 

K  63rd  N.  C. 

April 

18, 

1865 

G  ist  N.  C. 

Jan. 

26, 

1865 

K  53rd  N.  C. 

Sept. 

24. 

1864 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO. 


NAME 

1681  Walston,  Jarratt 
2315  Walters,  A.  M. 

765  Walton,  T.  M. 
1663  Wamble,  Albert 
2687  Warburton,  M. 
1597  Ward,  Alfred  C. 

416  Ward,  Andrew  I. 
1291  Ward,  Hardy 
1492  Ward,  James 

104  Ward,  James  H. 
1556  Ward,  James  M. 
1044  Ward,  Lawrence  M. 
2784  Ward,  Lorenzo 
2240  Ward,  Melvin  C. 
1093  Ward,  Oran  W. 

597  Ward,  William  J. 
2934  Warrach,  William  R. 
1808  Warren,  B.  F. 
1753  Warren,  Bluford 
2339  Warren,  L.  L. 

480  Warring,  Robert 
2147  Warwick,  W.  H. 

172  Waters,  A.  V. 
1364  Waters,  T.  W.,  Sgt. 

108  Watkins,  J.  M. 

185  Watkins,  William  B. 
1722  Watson,  N.  S. 

S.  Watson,  Samuel  D.,  Sgt 
2141  Watson,  William  L. 
2850  Way,  George  M.  T. 

368  Weatherbite,  G. 

506  Weaver,  E. 

241  Weaver,  John  R. 

293  Weaver,  W.  H. 
1226  Webb,  Alvin  C. 
1950  Webb,  Elias  S. 

628  Webb,  Nathaniel 

283  Webb,  W.  A. 
1 165  Webb,  William  H. 

415  Weckling,  F. 


CO.  REGT. 

K  ist  N.  C. 
D  7th  La. 
B  22nd  N.  C. 
I  41st  N.  C. 
A  R.  Va.  H. 
B  45th  N.  C. 
G  27th  S.  C. 
E  1st  Ala.  Art. 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

57th  N.  C. 

36th  N.  C. 

24th  N.  C. 

37th  N.  C. 

50th  Va. 

24th  N.  C. 

28th  N.  C. 

8th  Va.  Cav. 

5th  Va.  Cav. 

50th  Va. 

32nd  N.  C. 

Citizen  of  Va. 

loth  N.  C. 

7th  Ga. 

3rd  Ga. 

14th  N.  C. 
H  55th  Va. 
E  45th  N.  C. 
F  srst  N.  C. 

6ist  Ala. 

38th  Ga. 

38th  Ga. 

Citizen  of  N.C. 
K  2ist  Va. 
F  5th  Ala. 
E  45th  N.  C. 
E  52nd  N.  C. 
D  and  N.  C. 
D  7th  Ga. 
F  26th  Va. 
L  1st  S.  C. 


E 
I 
G 

F 
A 
A 
F 
G 
C 
C 
F 
F 

F 
A 
P 
C 


C 
G 
I 


DATE  OF  DEATH 

Mar.  15,  1865 
Feb.  20,  1865 
Nov.  5,  1864 
Mar.  15,  1865 
April  10,  1865 
Jan.  22,  1865 
Oct.  2,  1864 
Dec.  25,  1864 
Jan.  18,  1865 
Aug.  27,  1864 
Mar.  17,  1865 
Dec.  10,  1864 
May  10,  1865 
Feb.  22,  1865 
Dec.  24,  1864 
Oct.  6,  1864 
May  22,  1865 
Jan.  29,  1865 
Feb.  2,  1865 
Feb.  20,  1865 
Sept.  22,  1864 
Feb.  26,  1865 
Sept.  17,  1864 
April  17,  1865 
Aug.  26,  1864 
Sept.  12,  1864 
Mar.  18,  1865 
July  15,  1864 
Feb.  27,  1865 
July  25,  1864 
Sept.  25,  1864 
Sept.  20,  1864 
Sept.  5,  1864 
Sept.  15,  1864 
Jan.  8,  1865 
Feb.  9,  1865 
Oct.  2,  1864 
Sept.  14,  1864 
Dec.  9,  1864 
Oct.   1,  1864 
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NO.  NAME 

289  Weeks,  WiUiam  H. 

958  Welch,  James  T. 
1524  Welch,  John 
1796  Welch,  John  F. 
2737  Welch,  W.  H. 
1933  WeUons,  WiUiam  F. 
21 71  WeUs,  Jacob 

441  Wells,  Lee  S. 

550  West,  Alexander 
1954  West,  James 
2492  West,  James  M. 

,872  West,  John  W. 
2024  West,  W.  F.,  Cor. 
1 1 73  West,  Washington 
2614  West,  William  J. 
1867  Westbrook,  WiUiam 
1040  Westmoreland,  J.  G. 

477  Weston,  Richard 
2890  Westrey,  R. 
1 139  Wetherman,  Barth  H. 

598  Whalen,  Rody 

867  Whallen,  E. 
2748  Wheeler,  C. 

603  Wheeler,  James  E. 
2457  Wheeler,  James  F. 
1479  Whisman,  James  W. 
1478  White,  A.  J. 
89  White,  C.  J. 
1401  White,  E.  M. 
2859  White,  Gamett 
12 1 1  White,  George  W. 
i486  White,  John  T. 
1099  White,  Peter 
1698  White,  Robert 

945  White,  W.  C. 

508  White,  W.  S. 
1 72 1  White,  William  B. 

608  White,  WUliam  J. 

422  White,  WUliam  S. 

266  Whiteheart,  WUlis 


CO.  REGT. 

K  49th  Ga. 
F  1st  Ala.  Art. 
G  40th  N.  C. 
C  I  St  Ala.  Art. 
F  I  St  Ala.  Art. 
D  64th  Ga. 
D  36th  N.  C. 
G  59th  Va. 
I  23rd  N.C. 
I  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 
H  48th  Ala. 
G  34th  Va. 
B  15th  Va.  Cav. 
G  4th  Va.  Art 
I  36th  N.  C. 
F  3rd  La.  Cav. 
I  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 
E  3rd  N.  C. 
H  32nd  N. C 
I  28th  N.C. 
H  27th  S.  C. 
I  26th  N.  C. 
D  36th  N.  C. 
G  52nd  Va. 
D  24th  Ga. 
A  50th  Va. 
B  2 1  St  Va.  Cav. 
K  1 8th  S.  C. 
K  40th  N.  C. 
H  38th  Ga. 
D  1 2th  Ga. 
E  26th  Va. 
C  7th  Ga. 
B  I  St  Va.  Cav. 
A  Ga.  Leg. 
F  50th  Va. 
I  59th  Ala. 
B  i8th  S.  C. 
A  20th  Va. 
G  13th  N.  C. 


DATE  OF  DEATH 


Sept. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

May 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

April 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

June 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

May 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

April 

July 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


15,  1864 

16,  1864 

2,  1865 

21,  1864 

1,  1865 

8,  1865 
15.  1865 
28,  1864 

17,  1864 

3,  1865 
28,  1865 

22,  1864 

2,  1865 

9,  1864 
9.  1865 

ID,  1865 
ID,  1864 

23,  1864 

7>  1865 

12,  1864 

4,  1864 

22,  1864 

3,  1865 

5,  1864 
25,  1865 
12,  1865 
I3>  1865 

1,  1864 

23,  1865 
27,  1865 

9.  1865 

12,  1865 
23,  1864 
17,  1865 

19,  1864 

20,  1864 
19,  1865 

5.  1864 

2,  1864 

13,  1864 
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GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2665  Whitehead,  Eli  M. 
2577  Whitehurst,  William 

545  Whitemore,  David  H. 

251  Whittaker,  B.  F. 
2344  Whittaker,  E.  B. 
1404  Whittiker,  Byrd 

866  Whittington,  S.  E. 

618  Whitton,  Horace 

286  Wicker,  S.  E. 
2300  Wickline,  D. 

952  Wiggins,  John  C. 
1917  Wiggins,  Leonard  E. 
1095  Wigginton,  Robert  A. 
2651  Wiggs,  Haywood 

989  Wilcox,  Reddin 
1693  Wilder,  Benjansin 
2575  Wilder,  L. 
2795  Wiles,  William 

994  Wiley,  Thomas  S.,  Cor. 

145  Wilkins,  S.  S. 
1813  Wilkinson,  Samuel 
221 1  Wilkinson,  W.  H. 

589  Willaby,  Solomon  C. 
2707  Willets,  J.  L. 
2770  Willets,  John  J. 
1977  Willets,  W.  J. 
1379  Williams,  A.  W. 

244  Williams,  Alex 
1230  Williams,  Anthony  M. 
1213  Williams,  B. 

888  Williams,  Gilbert 

768  Williams,  Harrison 

150  Williams,  J.  A. 
1396  Williams,  J.  A. 
2560  Williams,  J.  H. 
2550  Williams,  J.  H. 
2458  Williams,  J.  W. 
S.  Williams,  James  H. 

728  Williams,  James  H. 
1210  Williams,  James  M. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


CO. 

REGT. 

F 

36th  N.  C. 

B 

32nd  N.  C. 

25th  Va. 

I 

17th  S.  C. 

A 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

H 

60th  Va. 

I 

32nd  N.  C. 

D 

4th  Ga. 

D 

57th  N.  C. 

A 

26th  Va. 

G 

3rd  N.  C. 

K  20th  N.  C. 

A 

1st  S.  C.  Rifles 

K 

43rd  N.  C. 

E 

51st  N.  C. 

K 

25th  S.  C. 

K 

25th  S.  C. 

F 

25th  S.  C. 

D 

17th  s.  c. 

C 

51st  N.  C. 

B 

i8th  N.  C. 

E 

32nd  N.  C. 

H 

44th  Ga. 

G 

36th  N.  C. 

G 

36th  N.  C. 

G  26th  N.  C. 

D 

2ISt  S.  C. 

D  26th  Va. 

I 

nth  Va.  Cav. 

K 

Macon  Art. 

A 

18th  N.  C. 

A 

35th  Ga. 

B 

31st  N.  C. 

F 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

C 

45th  N.  C. 

D 

ist  N.  C. 

K 

40th  N.  C. 

K 

53rd  Ga. 

H 

45th  N.  C. 

F 

29th  Va. 

DATE   OF   DEATH 

April  ID,  1865 
Feb.  2,  1865 
Oct.  18,  1864 
Sept.  II,  1864 
Feb.  19,  1865 
April  23,  1865 
Oct.  23,  1864 
Oct.  2,  1864 
Sept.  14,  1864 
Feb.  22  -"'- 
Nov.  15 
Feb.  7 
Dec.  10, 
April  8 
Nov.  28 
Mar.  16 
Feb.  2 
May  II 
Nov.  30, 
Aug.  I 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  16, 
Oct. 

April  14, 
May    7- 
Mar.    4 
April  20, 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
April 
Feb. 
April 
Mar. 
July 
Oct. 
Jan. 


865 
864 
865 
[864 
[865 
[864 
865 
865 
865 
864 
864 
[865 
[865 
864 
865 
865 
:865 
[865 
[864 

6,  1865 
II,  1865 

3.  1864 

7.  1864 

17,  1864 
22,  1865 

4.  1865 
3.  1865 

24,  1865 
15,  1864 
29,  1864 

18,  1865 
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GRAVE 

NO.                               NAME 

CO. 

REGT. 

DATE 

OF    DEATH 

1206  Williams,  James  W. 

G 

45th  N.  C. 

Jan. 

19. 

1865 

1972  Williams,  Joel 

E 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

4. 

1865 

725  Williams,  John 

E 

2nd  N.  C. 

Oct. 

28, 

1864 

1833  Williams,  John  R. 

Page's  Va. 

Mar. 

13. 

1865 

536  Williams,  Rufus  F.,  Sgt 

D  i26th  Va. 

Oct. 

19. 

1964 

113  Williams,  Samuel 

B 

52nd  N.  C. 

Aug. 

20, 

1864 

451  Williams,     Thomas     H 

•» 

Sgt. 

A 

60th  Ga. 

Sept. 

26, 

1864 

409  Williams,  W. 

M  7th  S.  C. 

Oct. 

I, 

1864 

1886  Williams,  Weldon 

D  6th  La. 

Feb. 

4. 

1865 

2787  Williams,     William      B 

•r 

Sgt. 

I 

50th  Va. 

May 

10, 

1865 

709  Williams,  William  W. 

E 

1st  Ala.  Art. 

Oct. 

24. 

1864 

1674  Williamson,  E.  S. 

E 

36th  N.  C. 

Mar. 

14. 

1865 

2183  Williamson,  J.  R. 

E 

36th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

15. 

1865 

1690  Williamson,  James 

B 

2ISt  S.  C. 

Mar. 

15. 

1865 

2692  Williamson,  James 

E 

34th  N.  C. 

April 

II, 

1865 

2813  Williamson,  Joshua  W. 

E 

36th  N.  C. 

June 

21, 

1865 

1326  Williamson,  R.  M. 

B 

7th  Ga.  Cav. 

Dec. 

31. 

1864 

670  Williamson,  Walker 

G 

4th  Va. 

Oct. 

10, 

1864 

112  Willis,  Henry  P. 

F 

30th  Va. 

Aug. 

20, 

1864 

2440  Wilson,  D.  C. 

E 

41st  N.  C. 

Mar. 

22, 

1865 

1036  Wilson,  Daniel 

B 

7th  S.  C. 

Dec. 

9- 

1864 

2278  Wilson,  Frank  M. 

G 

loth  Ala. 

Feb. 

25. 

1865 

2650  Wilson,  George 

B 

nth  Va.  Cav. 

April 

7. 

1865 

476  Wilson,  Gray  D. 

B 

42nd  Va. 

Sept. 

23. 

1864 

2565  Wilson,  I.  W. 

D 

36th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

3> 

1865 

1609  Wilson,  J.  B. 

K  H.  S.  C.  Leg. 

Jan. 

23. 

1865 

2447  Wilson,  Obadiah ,  Cor. 

E 

19th  Va. 

Mar. 

24- 

1865 

1891  Wilson,  R.  L. 

H  35th  N.  C. 

Feb. 

4. 

1865 

2082  Wilson,  Richard 

A 

I  St  Md.  Cav. 

Feb. 

II, 

1865 

2450  Wilson,  W.  C. 

K 

2ISt  S.  C. 

Mar. 

24. 

1865 

300  Wilson,  Zeo  B. 

G  28th  N.  C. 

Sept. 

15. 

1864 

379  Wingate,  T.  J. 

K  2nd  Fla.  Cav. 

Sept. 

12, 

1864 

2165  Winkler,  A.  W. 

K  6th  La. 

Feb. 

15. 

1865 

2410  Winkler,  Abraham 

D 

7  th  Tenn. 

Mar. 

5. 

1865 

424  Winn,  H. 

D 

ist  S.  C. 

Sept. 

29. 

1864 

1278  Winston,  James  H. 

E 

20th  La. 

Dec. 

17. 

1864 

839  Wise,  William 

B 

14th  Tenn. 

Nov. 

4. 

1864 

2819  Wiseman,  J.  G. 

H  6th  Ala. 

June 

23. 

1865 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD 


GRAVE 
NO.  NAME 

2948  Wisher,  J. 

371  Withers,  James  D. 
2274  Withrow,  James  W. 
1 7 12  Woford,  Thomas 
2100  Wolf,  D.  W. 
1387  Womack,  H.  N. 
2625  Womack,  L.  H. 
1641  Wood,  E.  M. 

840  Wood,  Femey 
1289  Wood,  M.  A. 
2296  Wood,  Miles 
2927  Wood,  W.  H. 

712  Wood,  William  F. 

975  Woodall,  Samuel 
2463  Woodard,  Abram 
1927  Woodard,  John  A. 
2897  Woodham,  I.  A. 
2263  Woodland,  J.  H. 
1302  Woods,  David  B. 
2357  Woods,  John  R. 
1284  Woodside,  Isaiah  W. 

501  Woodward,  T.  J. 

976  Woodworth,  A. 
2727  Woody,  R.  L.,  Cor. 

256  Woolfe,  Charles  B. 

771  Woosley,  W.  H. 
1843  Word,  John 
1589  Workman,  James  L. 
1755  Workman,  Sidney 
1706  Wormington,  James 
1682  Worrell,  A. 
1947  Worrell,  Irvin 
2241  Worsham,  J.  K. 
2624  Worsham,  R.  H. 
2038  Wortham,  W.  A. 

626  Wren,  William 

167  Wrenn,  James  I. 

963  Wrenn,  T.  N. 

542  Wright,  David  F.,  Sgt. 
2530  Wright,  Henry 


CO.  REGT. 

C  17th  S.  C. 

I  ist  N.  C. 

H  25th  Va. 

F  13th  S.  C. 

G  25th  S.  C. 

K  5th  N.  C. 

K  44th  Tenn. 

F  I  St  Ala.  Art. 

B  56th  N.  C. 

C  22nd  S.  C. 

E  1st  Ala.  Art. 

B  15th  Va. 

F  ist  Ala.  Art. 

H  42nd  Va. 

B  48th  Va. 

H  36th  N.  C. 

G  15th  Ala. 

A  26th  Va. 

F  25th  Va. 

C  38th  Ga. 

A  25th  Va. 

G  27th  S.  C. 

G  15th  Va.  Cav. 

B  15th  Va.  Cav. 

E  50th  Va. 

E  33rd  N.  C. 

F  lothN.  C.Art. 

K  i2th  N.  C. 

G  28th  N.  C. 

H  8th  N.  C. 

I  50th  Va. 

F  loth  N.  C. 

I  25th  S.  C. 

H  60th  Ga. 

G  4th  Va. 

E  35th  N.  C. 

Citizen  of  Va. 

A  17th  S.  C. 

B  6istAla. 

G  47th  Va. 


DATE   OF   DEATB 

May  18,  1865 
Sept.  26,  1864 
Feb.  25,  1865 
Mar.  17,  1865 
Mar.  I,  1865 
April  21,  1865 
April  9,  1865 
Jan.  20,  1865 
Nov.  4,  1864 
Dec.  26,  1864 
Feb.  21,  1865 
May  23,  1865 
Oct.  24,  1864 
Nov.  21,  1864 
Mar.  25,  1865 
Feb.  7,  1865 
Jime  4,  1865 
Feb.  23,  1865 
Dec.  28,  1864 
Feb.  17,  1865 
Dec.  17,  1864 
Sept.  19,  1864 
Nov.  26,  1864 
April  28,  1865 
Sept.  n,  1864 
Nov.  6,  1864 
Mar.  II,  1865 
Jan.  22,  1865 
Feb.  I,  1865 
Mar.  17,  1865 
Mar.  16,  1865 
Feb.  10,  1865 
Feb.  24,  1865 
April  8,  1865 
Feb.  13,  1865 
Oct.  2,  1864 
Sept.  17,  1864 
Nov.  18,  1864 
Oct.  18,  1864 
Mar.  30,  1865 


WOODLAWN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  4.6 1 

GRAVE 

NO.           NAME  CO.     REGT.  DATE  OF  DEATH 

525  Wright,  J.  M.  H  i8th  S.  C.  Oct.    20,  1864 

261 1  Wright,  J.  P.  H  22nd  S.  C.  April    9,  1865 

1365  Wright,  James  L.  K  lothN.  C.  Art.  April  18,  1865 

1282  Wright,  W.  T.  B   ist  Tenn.  Art.  Dec.   17,  1864 

326  Wright,  William  F   6th  N.  C.  Sept.  20,  1864 

277  Wyatt,  John  W.  F  42nd  Va.  Sept.  15,  1864 

857  Wyatt,  William  M.  G  26th  Va.  Oct.    24,  1864 

2640  Wynn,  Thomas  D.  H  ist  N.  C.  April    7,  1865 

2871  Yarbeny,  E.  S.  E   13th  Ala.  July    17,  1865 

1866  Yarborough,  H.  B    loth  La.  Mar.  10,  1865 

2728  Yarborough,  T.  Y.  B  21st  S.  C.  Art.  April  28,  1865 

2559  Yates,  Daniel  H  ist  N.  C.  April    3,  1865 

306  York,  Eli  A  53rd  N.  C.  Sept.  16,  1864 

163  Young,  Harrison  D  24th  Va.  Sept.  17,  1864 

2543  Young,  James  E   ist  Ala.  Art.  April    5,  1865 

28  Young,  James  A.  B.  G  ist  S.  C.  Aug.  15,  1864 

1994  Young,  Martin  A.  E  6th  N.  C.  Cav.  Mar.     i,  1865 

1406  Young,  William  F.,  Cor.    H  3rd  N.  C.  April  24,  1865 

2132  Youngblood,  Nathaniel 

M.  C   ist  Ala.  Art.  Feb.  26,  1865 

2368  Youngblood,  S.  A.  D  14th  S.  C.  Mar.    8,  1865 

1617  Younger,  William  I    45th  N.  C.  Jan.   25,  1865 

856  Zehe,  J.  H.  E  nth  S.  C.  Oct.   24,  1864 
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